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THE  COLLEGES  OP  CANADA. 

III. 
TUe  Uuiversity  ol"  Toiuatu. 

(Contînued  from  our  lasi.) 

The  pamphlet  from  which  we  hâve  made  the  above 
quotation,  was  published  as  late  as  1845,  (1)  and  was 
intended  for  the  discussion  of  the  second  University 
bill  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  The  one  that  was 
under  considération  when  Mr.  Draper  was  heard  at  the 
bar,  had  been  introduced  by  the  Hon,  Mr.  Baldwin,  then 
Attorney  General.  This  was  at  a  very  momentous  period, 
when  the  question  of  the  seat  of  government  had  just  been 
decided  in  faveur  of  Montréal  and  against  Kingston,  and 
when  Mr.  Baldwin's  Lower  Canadian  allies  were  under 
the  greatest  obligations  to  those  of  his  followers  who 
had  voted  for  tliis  extremely  unpopular  measure  in  their 
section  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  warnings  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  religions  and  educational  institutions  of 
Lower  Canada,  were  not  spared  by  the  Upper  Canadian 


(  1  )  Thonghta  on  the  University  question,  respoctfullj-  submitted  to  the 
raembers  of  both  houses  of  the  Legisinture  of  Cnnadn,  bv  »  MastPi-  of 
Arts.— Kingston,  1845. 


conservatives  to  the  French  Canadian  and  catholic  mem- 
bers.  It  was  certainly  most  difficult,  even  for  a  man  of  Mr. 
Draper's  tact  and  ability  to  treat  a  question  of  such  vital 
importance  toone  section  of  the  Province,  and  intotlie  con- 
sidération, nay  into  the  arbitration  of  which  the  other  section 
was  forced  inuch  against  its  will,  and  apparently  not 
without  sorae  danger  to  its  own  institutions.  His  speech 
was  looked  upon  by  ail  parties  as  a  most  happy  and  suc- 
cessful  effort.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  élégance  of  its 
language,  terse  and  sarcastic  as  it  is  and  verging  on  the 
extrême  limits  of  the  freedom  of  speech  allowed  by  parlia- 
mentary  usages  to  the  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  house. 

Little  was  said  by  the  éloquent  speaker  that  could  be 
construed,  by  the  Lower  Canadian  memberSj  into  a  positive 
threat  as  to  the  future  conséquences  of  their  votes,  but  the 
injustice  complained  of  on  behalf  of  King's  Collège,  was 
clothed  in  such  terms  as  he  tliought  miglit  more  nearly  fit 
the  case  of  the  Lower  Canadian  institutions  at  some  future 
day. 

Little  was  said  of  the  analogy  between  the  established 
Church  of  England  and  the  once  exclusively  recognized 
Catholic  Church  in  Canada  ;  but  the  whole  current  of  ideas 
rnnning  through  the  speech  was  strikingly  identical  with 
the  views  which  he  thought  must  be  cherished  by  the 
members  of  the  latter.  Among  the  arguments  which 
could  more  forcibly  be  brought  to  bear  against  the  bill 
were,  naturally,  those  arising  ont  of  the  provisions  made 
in  the  original  Charter  for  the  existence  of  a  Faculty  of 
Theology. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  foUowing  extract,  to  what  account 
they  were  turned  by  the  counsel  of  King's  Collège. 

''  And,  fiist,  the  proposition  contained  in  this  biil,  respecling  the 
coiiferring  of  degrees  in  tlivinitj-,  picsents  an  insupevable  objection, 
for  it  involves  pfinciples  wIikIi  Knrj's  Col lecre  cannot  sacrifice  ; 
and  on  this  gronnd,  theivi t  could  never  be  given. 

In  allnsion  to  a,  suppo-i  '■  .  .  >  •  __  i  Livveen  the  offices  of  Lord 
High  Chanceilor  in  Engl.iu.l,  jiiJ  o;  \  ice  Cliancellor  in  Western 
Canada,  the  latter  has  sometimes  been  jocoseiy  called  the 
keeper  of  her  Majesty'.s  Upper  Canadian  conscience.    The  analogy 
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may,  perhaps,  with  equal  propriety,  be  extended  to  the  Chancelier 
of  the  University,  wlio  may  be  considered  the  keeper  of  the  con- 
science of  the  proposed  University.  Of  what  a  precious  charge 
will  he  not  be  the  custodian!  Let  us  imaçine  him  robed  in  al:  the 
dignity  of  officiai  costume — surrounded  by  Doctors  and  Masters, 
Bachelors  and  underpraduates— with  a'il  académie  pomp  and 
attendance  presiding  in  Convocation.  For  other  degrees  he  collects 
the  "  ptacets  "  and  "  non-placets,"  and  pronounces  the  resuit  ;  but 
the  Candidates  in  divinity  presentinsr  their  certificates  of  fitness, 
leave  to  the  Convocation  and  the  Cnancellor  a  ministerial  duty 
only.  And  first  présents  himself  a  Roman  Catholic  from  Regio- 
polis — place  for  him,  for  he  believes  more  than  any  vpho  are  to 
come  after  him.  His  certifîcale  is  regular  ;  and  the  Chancelier 
dismisses  him  a  doctor,  a  teacher  of  theology,  carryingthe  diploma 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  certifying  to  ail  whom  it  mayconcern, 
his  fitness  to  fulfil  that  high  and  holy  duty.  Scarcely  has  he  gone, 
wher,  King's  Collège,  as  remodelled  by  this  biU,  sends  up  her 
pupil  :  he  has  just  subscribed  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  there  are 
to  be  found  amongst  them  sorae  not  immaterial  différence  from  the 
faitti  of  the  last  new-made  Doctor:  he  has  just  taken  the  oaths  of 
abjuration  and  .supremacy,  which  involves  sad  heresy  in  the  niind 
of  his  immédiate  predecessor.  But  this  matters  not  to  the  pliant 
conscience  of  our  University —  TVos  Tyriusve  mihi  \s  her  motto; 
and  our  Church  of  England  man  reçoives,  too,  a  diploma  of  his  fit- 
ness to  teach  man  the  road  to  heaven.  Make  way  for  the  ne.Kt— 
and  Queen's  Collège  sends  up  her  duly  qualifîed  student,  believing 
not  in  Episcopacy  or  in  the  propriety  ot  différent  orders  ofministers; 
laughinff  at  the  idea  of  an  Apostolical  succession,  and  dissapprov- 
in2  of  liturgies  and  set  forms  of  prayer,  though  coinciding  with  the 
Church  of  England  in  many  points  of  differeiîce  from  the  Church  of 
Rome.  On  him,  too,  Aima  Mater  smiles  ;  on  him,  too,  she  confers 
her  diploma  ;  greeting  him  her  son,  well  beloved  as  those  who 
hâve  precededhim  ;  equally  qualified  to  be  a  teacher  of  divinity. 
\Ve  hâve  not  done  yet — what  is  Victoria  Collège  about  ?  Oh  !  hère 
cornes  from  her  walls  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  :  he  difFers  from  ail 
who  hâve  preceded  ;  with  a  difTêrent  Church  Government  ;  a  dif- 
férence in  some  articles  of  doctrine  ;  a  différence  with  those  who 
would  not  leave  the  support  of  their  clergy  to  the  \oluntary  princi- 
ple.  But  to  our  conscientious  University  this  makes  no  différence  ; 
to  him  as  to  ail  the  rest  does  she  profîer  the  maternai  embrace, 
and  alike  confers  on  him  the  diplo  la  to  teach  that  ail  who  hâve 
preceded  hira  are  more  or  less  wrong.  Unhappy  keeper  of  this 
expansive  conscience  !  are  you  not  already  debased  enough  ?  may 
yoii  not  novv  descend  from  your  seat  of  state  and  hide  the  shame 
which  you  hâve  been  wri'thing  under  ?  No,  sir,  this  prostitution 
has  not 'yet  gone  far  enough  ;  our  University,  like  another  Messa- 
lina  nondum  sutiata,  pants,  to  fold  on  her  ample  bosom,  more  and 
more  divinity  lovers,  and  courts  them  to  her  irms,  careless  of  any 
olher  qualification  but  the  annual  revenueof  l'tOObushelsof  wheat. 
Hitherto,  it  may  be  said,  that  there  has  been  an  agreement  on 
some  ca'dinal  points  of  orthodox  faith  ;  something  like  a  scriptural 
and  Christian  accordance  ;  but  we  find  the  invitation  held  out  to 
tho-e  who  confide  in  the  intrinsic  merits  of  their  own  good  works, 
as  super-eding  a  necessity  for  the  mediatorial  sacrifice  of  atone- 
ment  ;  who,  denying  the  divinity  of  the  son  of  God,  would  reduce 
the  Saviour  of  rnen  to  their  own  level  :  and  who  reject.  because 
they  cannot  comprehend,  the  sacred  my  tery  of  the  Trinity.  Such 
is  the  conscience  of  our  University.  I  vpill  not  pursue  the  mockery 
— the  bilter  mockery  which  this  vile  prostitution  gives  rise  to.  We 
will  break  up  our  fancied  convocation  and  let  our  unhappy  Chan- 
cellor  départ.  But  I  will  ask  every  man  who  has  heard  me  if  Ihe 
picture  be  not  truly  painted  ;  whether  ihe  horror  which  it  excites 
does  not  arise  from  its  stem  fidelity  to  its  original.  Such  is  the 
corpiirate  conscience  ;  what  must  be  the  individual  conscience  of 
those  who,  on  the  one  hand,  can  sign  a  diploma  conferring  such 
degrees  on  men  whose  religious  opinions  they  believe  heretical,  or 
on  the  other,  receive  a  diploma  from  those  vphose  orthodoxy  they 
are  bound  by  their  conscientious  belief  to  controvert  and  deny  ?" 

The  peroration  of  the  speech  consisted  in  an  afiecting 
and  imposing  prosopopœia,  in  which  the  University,  not 
unlike  the  Jérusalem  of  the  Prophets,  was  made  to  com- 
plain  of  the  cruel  treatment  she  was  to  receive  at  the  hands 
of  her  enemies.  Little  could  one  hâve  thought  at  the  time 
that  her  éloquent  defender  would  so  shortly  after  be  found 
among  those  whom  he  then  denounced  as  the  invaders  of 
the  most  sacred  lights  !  Thefollowing  words  were  destined 
to  be  heard  more  than  once  at  the  bar  of  the  house  : 


"In  conclusion,  let  me  intreat  that,  for  a  few  moments  losing 
sight  of  the  humble  individual  who  may  hâve  wearied  you,  you 
wiU  imagine  King's  Collège  ofïéring  this  concluding  suminary  in 
defence  of  her  rights,  privilèges,  and  existence  : 

You  are  asked  to  pass  a  measure  which,  by  the  abolition  of  ail 
tests  as  regards  instructors,  treats  as  a  raatter  of  indifférence 
whether  the  éducation,  the  formation  and  cultivation  of  the  minds 
of  youth,  be  entrnsted  to  those  whose  religious  feelings  will  cause 
them  to  labour  diligently  to  train  them  in  a  right  direction  ;  or  to 
those  whose  total  indifférence,  or  total  unbelief,  may  endanger 
every  good  and  virtuous  principle  ;  a  measure  which  treats  as 
equally  right  those  who  believe  the  cardinal  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Christianity  and  those  who  disbelieve  them  ;  which  rather  invites 
and  encourages  religious  discord  than  .seeks  to  remove  or  suppress 
In  the  name  of  that  God  whose  truth  and  whose  worship  are 
thus  disregarded,  I  protest  against  this  bill. 
.  You  are  asked  to  pass  a  measure  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
British  législation  ;  which  assumes  to  exercise  the  Royal  préroga- 
tive for  this  particular  purpose,  and  to  deprive  your  Sovereign  of 
the  right  and  power  ever  again  to  exercise  that  prérogative  for  a 
milar  purpose  in  Upper  Car.ada.  In  the  name  of  our  Queen,  to 
hom  you  hâve  sworn  allegiance,  whose  prérogative  it  is  your  duty 
to  maintain,  I  protest  against  this  bill. 

You  are  asked  to  pass  a  measure,  professedly  for  the  advance- 
ment  of  éducation,  the  cultivation  of  science  and  literature,  which 
will  destroy  every  raeans  ol  so  carying  on  the  institution  as  to  give 
to  patient  industry  its  cheering  prospect,  to  high  attainment  its 
adéquate  reward  ;  which  is  so  replète  with  discordant  éléments  that 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  can  prevent  the  establishment  from 
becoraing  a  Babel  of  confusion,  or  save  it  from  hopeless  ruin  which 
vfill  therefore  eventually  deprive  the  Province  of  the  benefit 
lesigned  by  my  royal  and  beneficent  founder. — "  The  éducation  of 
'  youth  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  their  instruc- 
'  tion  in  the  varions  branches  of  science  and  literature  which  are 
'  taught  in  our  Universities  in  the  United  Kingdora-"  In  the  name 
of  the  country  I  protest  against  your  depriving  me  of  the  rrieans 
and  the  power  to  fulfil  the  high  behest  for  which  I  was  brought  into 
existence. 

For  the  sake  of  religion  ;  on  every  constitutional  principle  ;  by 
every  patriotic  feeling  ;  in  the  name  of  God  ;  your  Queen  ;  your 
country;  I  call  upon  you  to  reject  this  bill." 

If  Mr.  Draper,  as  we  hâve  said,  was  extremely  cautions 

dealing  with  one  part  of  his  subject,  his  clients  had  gone 
already  a  great  deal  further.  Although  the  position  of  the 
Lower  Canadian  institutions,  as  was  shewn  in  the  pamphlet 
above  quoted,  was,  in  fact,  vcry  différent,  one  can  easily 
understand  the  feelings  of  the  Bishop  of  Toronto  when 
penning  the  foUowing  liues,  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
having  been  spent  in  establishing,  maintaining  ,  and 
defending  an  institution  so  dear  to  his  heart,  both  as  a 
bishop  and  as  a  scholar. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 

Pierre  J.  O.  Chauveau. 


School  days  olEniinent  i»Ien  in  Great-Britaln. 

Bt  John  Timbs,  F.  S.  A. 

(Continued  from  our  last.) 

LXXXVII. 

SAMUEL   BUTLER   AT   WORCESTEB 

Samuel  Butler,  the  most  witty  and  learned  poetical  satirist,  was 
born  at  Strensham.  in  Worcestershire,  in  1612,  and  received  his  first 
rudiments  of  learning  at  home  :  he  was  afterwards  se^^t  to  the  Col- 
lège School  at  Worcester,  then  presided  over  by  Mr.  Henry  Bright, 
prebendary  of  that  cathedral,  whom  Dr.  Nash  desoribes  as  "  a 
celebrated  scholar,  and  many  years  master  of  the  King-s  sc^hool 
there;  one  who  made  his  business  his  delight  ;  and,  though  in 
very  easy  circumstances,  continued  to  teach  for  th^  sake  of  doing 
good.  bv  benefiting  the  familles  of  the  neighbouring  gentlernen, 
who  thought  themselves  happy  in  having  their  sons  inslructed  by 
him.»    Butler's  father's    finances   would  not   allow   hira   lo   be 


FOR  LOWER  CANADA. 


matriculated  at  Cambridge,  to  which  university  he  desired, — and 
his  profieiency  in  leaming  entitled  hira, — to  proceed.  Aocordingly, 
he  engaged  as  clerk  to  an  eminent  justice  of  the  peace,  and  in  his 
leisuie  hours  studied  history,  poetry,  musie,  and  painting  ;  and 
obtaiiiing  aocess  to  tlie  Countess  of  Kent's  well-stocked  library,  he 
enjoyed  the  conversation  of  the  learned  Stjiden.  He  enlered  afier- 
wards  into  the  service  of  Sir  Samuel  Locke,  a  knight  of  ancien! 
family  in  Bedlbrdshire,  who  had  been  one  of  Crom'veil's  comman- 
ders,  and  is  supposed  to  hâve  been  the  prototype  of  the  character 
of  Hudibras. 

LXXXVIII. 

JEREMY   TAYLOR   AT   CAMBRIDGE. 

Jeremy  Taylor,  the  most  éloquent  and  imaginative  of  English 
divines,  and  the  ^hakspeare  and  Spenser  of  our  theologioal  litera- 
ture,  was  boni  in  1613,  and  descended  frora  gentle  and  even 
heroic  blood.  His  family  had,  however,  "  fallen  into  the  portion 
of  weeds  and  outworn  faces,"  and  Jeiemy's  father  was  a  barber 
in  Cambridge.  He,  nevertheless,  put  his  son  to  collège,  as  a  sizar, 
in  his  tbirteenth  year,  having  himself  pveviously  taught  him  the 
rudiments  of  grammar  and  mathematics,  and  given  him  the  ad- 
vantages  of  the  Free  GraiBraar  School.  In  1631,  Jeremy  Tay'or 
look  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  Caïus  Collège,  and  entering  into  sacred 
orders,  removed  to  London,  where  his  éloquent  lectures  in  St. 
Paul's  Calhedral,  aided  by  "  his  florid  and  youthlul  beauty  and 
pleasant  air,"  procured  him  the  patronage  of  Archbi^hop  Laud. 
Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  rise  of  Jereray  Taylor,  whose 
fortunes  sufTered  "  in  the  great  storm  which  dashed  the  vessel  ol 
the  church  ail  m  pièces,"  and  from  his  beirg  in  advance  of  tlie 
âge  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  in  which 
he  had  been  reared. 

LXXXIX. 

COWLEY    AT    WESTMINnli:». 

Abraham  Cowley,  whom  Rlilton  declared  io  be  one  of  the  three 
greatest  English  poets,  was  born  in  Fleet-street,  in  1618.  He  was 
sent  early  to  Westminster  School  :  he  tells  us  that  he  had  such  a 
defect  in  his  memory,  as  never  to  "  bring  it  to  retain  the  ordinary 
rules  of  grammar."     Bishop  Sprat  says  : — 

"  However,  be  supplied  that  wantby  conversiug  with  the  books  tUcm- 
selves  from  whence  those  rules  had  been  drawa-  That  no  doubt  was  a 
better  way,  though  much  more  ditBcult,  and  he  aflerwarda  found  this 
benefit  by  it,  that  having  got  the  Greek  and  Rumun  lauguages  as  he 
done  his  own,  net  by  precept  but  use,  he  practised  them,  not  as  a  scholar 
but  a  native. 

''  The  tirst  beginning  of  his  studies  was  a  familiarity  with  the  most 
aolid  and  unaffected  Authora  of  Antiquity.  which  he  l'ully  digested; 
only  in  his  memory,  but  his  judgment.  By  this  advantage  he  learn"d 
nothing  while  a  boy,  that  he  needed  to  forget  or  forsake  when  he  came 
to  be  a  Man.  His  Mind  was  rigbtly  season'd  at  firat,  and  he  had 
thing  to  do,  but  still  to  proceed  on  the  same  Foundation  on  which  he 
began." 

At  Westminster,  Cowley  "  soon  obtain'd  and  increas'd  the  nobl 
genius  peculiar  to  that  place."  He  wrote  his  Piramus  and  Thisbe 
when  only  ten  years  old,  and  his  Constaniia  and  Philetus  wh 
only  twelve.  They  were  published,  with  other  pjeoes,  as  Poetical 
Blossom.es,  when  he  was  only  fifteen.  At  Westminster,  too,  h 
wrote  his  comedy  of  Love's  Ridâtes  ;  and  his  elegy  upon  th 
tragical  fate  of  the  two  sons  of  Sir  Thomas  Lyltleton,  drowned  at 
Oxford,  the  elder  in  attempting  to  save  the  younger,  in  1635.  He 
had  great  respect  for  his  raaster,  Dr.  Busby,  to  whom,  in  1662,  he 
ptesented  a  copy  of  his  two  Books  of  Plants,  with  a  letter  conclied 
m  the  most  afiectionate  and  respectful  terms.  Dr.  Johnson  bas 
pithily  characterized  Cowley  as  "  a  man  whose  leaming  and 
poetry  were  his  lowest  merits."  Cowley,  in  his  Essay  '<  Of  My- 
self,"  says  : — 

•'  When  I  was  a  very  yonng  boy  at  school,  instead  of  rnnning  about 
on  holidays,  and  playing  with  my  fîUows,  I  was  wont  to  steal  from  Ihem, 
and  walk  into  the  fields,  either  alone  with  a  book,  or  with  eome  one 
companion,  if  I  could  find  any  of  the  same  temper.  I  vran  then,  too,  so 
much  an  enemy  to  conatraint,  that  my  masters  could  never  prevail  on 
me,  by  any  persuasions  or  encouragements,  to  learn  without  book  the 
commoQ  rules  of  grammar,  in  which  they  dispensed  with  me  alone, 
because  Ihey  found  I  made  a  shift  to  do  the  usual  exercises  ont  of  my 
own  reading  and  observation.  That  I  was  then  of  the  eame  mind  as  I 
am  now,  (which,  I  confess,  I  wonderat  myself)  may  appearat  the  latter 
end  of  an  ode  which  I  made  when  I  was  but  thirteen  years  old,  and 
which  was  then  printed  with  many  other  verses.  The  beginning  ofit 
Isboyisb,  but  of  part,"  adds  Oowley,  "ifvery  little  were  corrected,  I 


should  hardly  now  bo  much  ashamed.  You  may  see  by  it  I  was  even 
then  acquainted  with  the  poets  (for  the  conclusion  is  taken  ont  of  Ho- 
race) ;  and  perhiips  it  was  the  immature  and  immoderate  love  of  them 

which  stamped  first,  or  rather  engraved  thi-  characters  in  me." "I 

believe  I  can  tell  the  particular  little  chance  that  filied  my  head  6r6t 
with  such  chimes  of  verse,  as  bave  never  since  left  ringing  there,  for  I 
remember  when  I  began  to  read,  and  take  some  pleasure  in  it,  there  was 
wont  to  lie  in  niy  mothers  parlour,  (I  knew  not  by  what  accident,  for 
she  nevci- in  her"  life  read  any  book  but  of  dévotion);  but  there  was 
v.-ont  to  be  Spcuser's  works  ;  this  I  happened  to  fall  upon,  and  was 
intînitfly  il.;l!ghted  with  the  stories  of  the  knights,  and  giants,  and 
tiionstcrs,  and  brave  bouses,  which  I  found  everywhere  there  (though 
niy  uuderstanding  had  little  to  do  with  ail  this)  ;  and  by  degrees,  with 
the  tinkling  of  the  rhyme,  and  dance  of  the  numbers;  so  that  I  think  I 
had  read  him  ail  over  before  I  was  twelve  years  old.  With  thèse  affec- 
tions of  mind,  and  my  heart  whoUy  set  upon  letters,  I  went  to  the 
university  ;  but  was  soon  torn  from  thence  by  that  public  violent  storm, 
which  would  sulF-r  nothing  to  staud  where  it  did,  but  rooted  up  every 
plant,  even  from  the  princely  cedar,  to  me,  the  hyssop." 

At  collège  he  was  known  by  the  élégance  of  his  exercise.*,  and 
composed  the  greater  part  of  his  epio,  Davideis.  Before  he  was 
•20  years  old,  he  luid  the  design  of  this  his  most  masculine  work, 
which  he  fini.shed  long  after. 


MILTÛN'S    SYSTEM    OF   INSTRUCTION. 

Of  the  bducationa!  movements  of  this  period,  the  above  was  the 
most  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  was  grounded  upon  active  e\-pe- 
rience.  The  éducation  of  John  Milton,  one  of  the  great  lights  of 
this  period,  and  himself"  an  actual  schoolmaster,"  was  conducted 
with  great  care.  lie  was  born  Dec.  9,  1608,  in  Biead-street, 
Cheapside,  where  his  father  was  a  scrivener,  living  at  the  sign  of 
the  Spread  Eagle,  the  armoriai  ensign  of  his  family.  The  poet 
was  baptized  in  tlie  adjoining  church  of  Ailhallows,  where  the 
re"-ister"of  his  baptism  is  still  preserved.  He  was  first  placed  under 
a  person  of  Puritan  opinions,  named  Young,  who  was  master  of 
Jésus  Collège,  Cambridge,  during  the  Proteclorate.  At  fifteen  he 
was  sent,  even  then  an  accomplished  scholar,  to  St.  Paul's  School, 
London,  under  Alexander  Gill.  From  St.  Paul's  he  proceeded  to 
Christ's  Collège,  Cambridge,  where,  as  the  collège  register  informa 
us,  he  was  admitted,  Feb.  12,  1624.  At  the  university  he  was 
distinguished  for  the  peculiar  excellence  of  his  Latin  verses,  and, 
accordinsr  to  his  own  statement,  he  met  with  "  more  than  ordinary 
favour  and  rc.<pect  "  during  the  seven  years  of  his  stay  there.  Dr. 
Johnson,  however,  "  is  ashamed  to  relate  what  he  fears  is  true, 
that  Milton  was  one  of  the  last  students  in  either  university  that 
suffered  the  public  indignity  of  corporal  correction,"  or  fiogging  ; 
but  there  appears  small  rea.<!on  to  believe  the  fact.  At  this  time 
in  his  twenty-fîrst  year,  he  had  written  his  grand  Hymn  on  the 
Nativity,  any  one  verse  of  which  was  sufficient  to  show  that  a  new 
and  great  light  was  about  to  rise  on  English  poetry.  In  1632,  he 
retired  from  the  university,  having  taken  his  degree  of  M.  A., 
went  to  his  father's  house  at  Horton,  Bucks  :  hère,  during  a  rési- 
dence of  five  years,  he  read  over  ail  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
and  hère  he  wrote  his  Arcades,  Cornus,  and  Lycidas.  In  1637,  on 
the  deathof  his  mother,  Milton  ttavelled  into  Italy,  during  which 
journey  he  was  introduced  to  Grotius,  to  Galileo  and  to  Tasso's 
patron,  Manso.  On  Milton's  return  to  England,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  éducation  of  his  nephews,  John  and  Edward  Phillips,  at 
his  house  in  Aldersgate-street,  which  was  then  "  freer  from  noise 
than  any  other  in  London."  Of  Milton's  System  of  teaching,  we 
gather,  from  his  letter  to  Mr.  Hartlib,  that  the  knowledge  of  words 
i.s  best  obtained  in  union  with  the  knowledge  of  things  ;— that 
"  language  is  but  the  instrument  conveying  to  us  Ihings  usefui  to 
be  known."  He  looked  upon  the  reading  of  good  books  as  the  best 
and  only  means  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  language,  where- 
fore ,  he  protests  against  "  the  preposterous  exaction  of  for- 
cing the  empty  wits  of  children  fo  compose  thèmes,  verses,  and 
orations,"  as  a  way  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  language  ;  for  he 
regards  them  as  «  the  acts  of  ripest  judgment,  and  the  final  work 
ofa  b^^ad  filied  bv  long  reading  and  observing,  wilh  élégant 
maxims,  and  copioùs  invention."  He  preferred  physical  studies  to 
humane  or  moral  studies  ;  but  like  Bacon,  he  protests  against  that 
method  which  starts  from  abstractions  and  conclusions  of  the  intel- 
lect ;  and  he  maintains  that  ail  true  method  must  begin  from  the 
objects  of  sensé.  Possibly  his  protests  ag^rir.st  making  logic  and 
melaphysics  the  introduction  to  knowledge  m  the  univeisities, 
when  they  ought  to  be  the  climax  of  knowledge,  were  more  appro- 
priate  to  his  own  day,  when  boys  went  to  Cambridge  or  Oxford  at 
15  or  12,  than  to  the  présent  time. 


JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 


Milton  wished  his  collège  to  be  both  school  and  university  :  the 
studies,  therefore,  proceed  in  an  ascending  scale,  from  the  éléments 
of  grammar  to  the  highest  science,  as  well  as  to  the  most  practical 
pursuits.  The  younger  boys  are  to  be  especially  trained  to  a  clear 
and  distinct  pronunciation,  "  as  like  as  may  be  to  the  Italian." 
Books  are  to  be  given  them  like  Cebes  or  Plutarch,  which  will 
«  win  them  early  to  the  love  of  virtue  and  true  labour."  In  sorae 
hour  of  the  day  they  are  to  be  taught  the  rules  of  arithmetic  and 
the  éléments  of  geometry.  The  evenings  are  to  be  taken  up  "  with 
the  easy  grounds  of  religion,  and  the  study  of  the  Scripture."  In 
the  next  stage  they  begin  to  study  books  on  agriculture,  Cato,  Varro, 
and  Columella.  Thèse  books  will  inake  them  gradually  masters 
of  ordinary  Latin  prose,  and  will  be  at  the  same  time  "  occasions 
of  incitiug  and  enabling  them  hereafter  to  improve  the  ti liage  of 
their  country."  The  use  of  maps  and  globes  is  to  be  learnt  from 
modem  aulhors  ;  but  Greek  is  to  be  studied  as  soon  as  the  gramraar 
is  learnt,  in  the  "  historical  physiology  of  Aristotle  and  Theophras- 
tus."  Latin  and  Greek  authors  togetherare  toteach  the  principles 
of  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  geography.  Instruction 
in  architecture,  fortification,  and  engineering,  follows.  In  natural 
philosophy,  we  ascend  through  the  history  ot  meteors,  minerais, 
plants  and  living  créatures,  to  anatomy.  Anatomy  leads  on  to  the 
study  of  medicine.  Milton  would  hâve  us  always  conversant  with 
facts  rather  than  with  naraes.  He  airas  at  the  useful  as  directiy  as 
the  most  professed  utilitarian.  The  pupils  are  to  hâve  "  the  help- 
ful  expériences  of  hunters,  fowlers,  fishermen,  shepherds,  gardeners, 
and  apothecaries,"  to  assist  them  in  their  natural  studies.  Thèse 
studies  are  to  increase  their  interest  in  Hesiod,  in  Lucretius,  ami 
in  the  Georgics  of  Virgil. 

In  other  words,  the  tendency  of  Milton's  scheme  was  not  so 
much  to  supply  the  then  existing  deficiency  of  instruction  in  the 
knowledge  of  nature,  or  to  substitute  some  other  treatise  on  such 
raatters  for  the  works  of  Aristotle,  but  to  exchange,  as  quietly  as 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time  as  decidedly,  the  merely  formai 
routine  of  classical  teaching  for  one  in  which  the  books  that  were 
read  might  arouse  thought  as  well  as  exercise  memory.  His  list 
comprises  airaost  ail  the  teehnical  treatises  extant  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  excludes  history  and  almost  ail  the  better  known  books 
of  poetry,  probably  because  he  only  intended  it  for  chiidren,  and 
postponed  such  subjects  for  the  instruction  or  amusement  of  riper 
years.  His  aims  were  not  those  of  a  mathematician  or  the  philo- 
sopher of  nature  ;  the  state,  not  science,  was  in  his  view,  and  his 
object  was  to  make,  not  good  members  of  a  university,  but  well- 
inïbrmed  citizens.  To  this  tend  his  eulogy  of  manly  exercises  and 
his  plans  for  a  common  table,  which  could  hâve  had  little  impor- 
tance in  the  eyes  of  a  student.  But  the  ends  of  Milton's  System 
were  as  noble  and  as  practicable  as  those  of  any  that  was  ever 
conceived. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Suggestive  Hlnts  towards  Improved  Secular 
Instruction. 

BY  THE  Rev.  Richard  Dawes,  A.  M. 

X. 

MECHAMCS. 

The  teacher  should  understand  the  more  simple  propertiesoi  the 
mechanical  powers,  and  if  not  equal  to  the  mathematical  proofs  of 
them,  he  should  be  able  to  show  their  application  in  the  lools  they 
are  in  ihe  habit  of  using,  and  in  raany  other  things  of  common  life 
— such  as  the  common  steelyard — turning  a  grindstone — raising 
water  from  a  well  by  means  of  a  ropecoiling  round  a  cylinder,  and 
the  nature  of  the  raomentum  of  bodies — what  is  meant  by  the  centre 
of  gravity,  etc.  A  skilfui  teacher,  with  models  of  the  mechanical 
powers  to  assist  him,  will  make  this  a  subject  of  great  intereïi. 
For  instance,  in  the  lever,  assuming  that  the  power  multiplied  by 
the  dislance  from  the  fulcrum  equals  the  weight  multiplied  by  ils 
distance,  he  might  take  a  rod  four  feet  in  length  and  divided  into 
feet  and  inches  ;  at  one  end  he  tîxes  a  weight,  and  placing  the 
fulcrum  at  différent  distances  from  the  weight,  shows  how  the 
theory  and  practice  agrée,  by  actually  testing  each  particular  case, 
showing  that  the  calculated  weighl  produces  an  equilibrium.  This 
is  a  sort  of  proof  by  testing  it  in  particular  cases,  and  then  by  a 
process  of  induction  assuming  it  to  be  generally  true. 

Then  instance  their  own  attempts  at  moving  a  block  of  wtiod  or 
stone  by  means  of  a  lever,  placing  the  fulcrum  as  near  th«  »lone  as 
they  can,  in  order  to  gain  power. 


Boys  balancing  each  other  on  a  pièce  of  wood  over  a  gâte,  and 
adapting  the  length  of  the  arms  to  their  own  weights. 

Taking  a  spade,  and  supposing  it  to  be  pressed  into  the  ground, 
and  pulling  at  the  handie  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  it  :  the 
teacher  asks  where  the  fulcrum  is — points  out  it  must  be  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground — the  arm  the  power — the  earth  pressing  against 
the  spade  the  weight.  Show  if  the  power  (the  man'sarm)  is 
exerted  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  handie,  power  is  lost,  part  of  it 
being  employed  m  forcing  the  spade  deeper  into  the  ground  ;  if  at 
an  obtuse  angle  with  the  handie,  or  an  acute  angle  with  the  handie 
produced,  power  is  again  lost,  part  of  it  being  employed  in  dragg- 
ing  the  spade  out  of  the  ground  ;  that  pressing  at  the  handie  at  a 
right  angle  is  to  work  at  the  greatest  advantage  :  this  they  per- 
fectly  feel  from  their  own  expérience  ;  aiso  the  necessity  of  having 
the  spade  of  a  substance  specifically  heavier  than  the  handie. 

The  poker  in  stirring  the  fiie — a  pronged  hammer  in  drawing  a 
nail  (the  teacher  drawing  one) — the  axe  when  they  place  it  in  a 
cleftofwood  edgewise,  and  press  upou  the  handie  to  make  the 
opening  larger — a  pair  of  scales,  the  steelyard — drawing  water 
from  a  well  by  means  of  the  windlass — the  pump-handle,  scissors, 
etc. 

The  knife — the  blow  of  an  axe  in  cutting  down  a  tree — the 
coulter  of  the  plough,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  wedge. 

In  the  same  way  on  the  inclined  plane,  when  the  power  acts 
paralled  to  the  plane,  and  taking  for  granted  that  the  power  is  to 
the  weight  as  the  height  of  the  plane  to  the  length,  or  P  :  W  :  :  H  : 
L  ;  any  three  of  which  quantities  being  given,  the  foi,rth  may  be 
found. 

Then,  for  instance,  knowing  the  height  ot  the  plane  and  its 
length,  with  a  given  power  they  will  calculate  what  weight  can  be 
raised,  or  for  a  given  weight  what  power  must  be  applied. 

It  is  in  working  formula  of  this  kind,  where  a  httle  algebra  is 
required,  and  this  with  a  knowledge  of  a  few  elementary  proposi- 
tions in  geometry,  which  the  boys  who  remain  longest  at  school 
are  getting  hère,  that  gives  a  practical  usefulness  to  their  éduca- 
tion, which  is  of  great  value. 

The  teacher  should  point  out  what  an  immense  addition  to 
human  power  ail  thèse  mechanical  appliances  are,  and  besides 
thèse,  others  of  a  more  striking  kind,  such  as  wind,  water,  steam, 
etc. 

On  this  subject,  the  following,  taken  from  Babbage  on  the 
"  Economy  of  Machinery,"  and  given  as  an  experiment  related  by 
M.  Rondelet,  "  Sur  l'Art  de  Bâtir,"  offers  considérable  instruction. 
A  block  of  squared  stone  was  taken  for  the  subject  of  experiment  :— 

Ibs. 

1.  Weight  of  stone 1080 

2.  In  order  to  drag  this  stone  along  the  fioor  of  the  quarry, 
roughly  chiselled,  it  requires  a  force  equal  to 758 

3.  The  stone  dragged  over  floor  of  planks  required 652 

4.  The  same  stone  placed  on  a  platform  of  wood,  and  dragged 
over  a  floor  of  planks  required 606 

5.  After  soaping  the  two  surfaces  of  wood,  which  slid  over 
each  other,  it  required 182 

6.  The  same  stone  was  now  placed  upon  rollers  of  three 
inches  diameter,  when  it  required  to  put  it  in  motion  along 

the  floor  of  the  quarry 34 

7.  To  drag  it  by  thèse  rollers  over  a  wooden  fîoor 23 

8.  When  Ihe  stone  was  mounted  on  a  wooden  platform,  and 
the  same  rollers  placed  between  that  and  a  plank  floor,  it 
required 22 

From  this  experiment  it  results,  that  the  force  necessary  to  move 
a  stone  alona; 

Pan  of 
ils  weighl. 

The  rough  chiselled  floor  of  its  quarry  is  nearly 2;3 

Along  a  wooden  floor 3;5 

By  wood  upon  wood 5;9 

If  the  wooden  surfaces  are  soaped 1;6 

With  rollers  on  the  floor  of  the  quarry 1;32 

On  rollers  on  wood 1;40 

On  rollers  between  wood 1/50 

From  a  simple  inspection  of  thèse  figures  it  will  appear  how 
much  human  labour  is  diniinished  at  each  succeeding  step,  and 
how  much  is  due  to  the  man  who  ihought  of  the  grease. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  introductory  books  containing  formula 
to  work  from,  the  proofs  of  which  Ihe  teacher  perhaps  does  not 
understand,  that  Ihe  expressions  are  correct.  I  am  led  to  make 
this  observation  from  the  following  circumstances  :  when  I  first 
inttoduced  this  working  from  formulsp  in  the  school  hère,  I  hap- 
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pened  to  go  in  one  day  when  the  boys  vvere  workiiig  out  practical 
results  between  the  power  and  weight  of  an  incliued  plane  ;  this 
tliey  were  doing  by  taking  the  power  to  the  weight,  as  the  height 
ot"  tlie  plane  to  the  length  of  the  base,  in  the  case  of  the  power 
aoting  parallel  to  the  plane  ;  I  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  mas- 
ter,  boys,  etc.,  should  look  so  confident,  even  after  I  had  poinled 
out  to  them  the  absurdity  it  led  to  in  a  particular  case,  instancing 

that  if  P  :  W  :  :  H  :  length  of  the  base,  and  P  =  W , 

length  of  base 
when  the  base  became  nothing  and  the  plane  vertical,  the  power, 
instead  of  being  equal  to  the  weight,  became  infinité,  the  expres- 
sion becoming  W—  ;  but  taking  it  as  the  length  of  the  plane,  when 

0 
the  plane  was  vertical,  L  and  H  were  equal,  and  the  expression 
H  H 

p  =  W. would  become  P  +  W. W.  as  it 

length  of  plane 
ought  to  be. 

This  I  found  arose  frora  their  having  been  reading  a  lesson  on 
the  inclined  plane  ;  and  the  error  was,  in  the  formula  given  in  the 
note  to  the  lesson  ;  the  confidence  of  the  boys  in  the  authority  of 
the  book,  made  it  ralher  amusing  to  observe  the  shyness  with 
which  at  first  they  received  my  explanation. 

The  great  art  in  teaching  chiidren  is  not  in  talking  only,  but  in 
practically  illustrating  what  is  taught;  for  instance,  in  speaking  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body,  and  merely  saying  it  was  that 
point  at  which,  if  supported,  the  body  itself  would  be  supported, 
might  scarcely  be  intelligible  to  them  ;  but  showing  them  that  a 
regular  figure,  like  one  of  their  slates,  would  balance  itself  on  a 
line  running  down  the  middle,  the  lengthway  of  the  slate,  and  then 
again  on  another  through  the  middle  of  that,  and  at  right  angles  to  it, 
they  see,  as  the  centre  of  gravity  is  in  both  lines,  it  must  be  where 
they  cross  ;  and  accordingly,  if  this  line  be  supported,  the  body 
will  be  at  rest— this  they  understand. 

Again,  balance  a  triangle  of  uniform  density  on  a  line  drawn 
from  one  of  its  angles  to  the  middle  of  the  opposite  side — the  centre 
of  gravity  will  be  on  that  line — balance  it  again  on  a  line  drawn 
in  the  same  way  fvom  one  of  the  other  angles — the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  body  will  be  in  the  intersection  of  thèse  two  lines. 

In  the  same  way  methods  of  finding  the  centre  of  gravity  of  other 
regular  figures  mechanically  might  be  pointed  out. 

The  teacher  should  aiso  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
theory  of  bodies  falliug  by  the  iorce  of  gravity — that  it  acts  separ 
ately  and  equally  on  every  particle  of  matter  without  regard  to  th( 
nature  of  the  body — that  ail  bodies  of  whatever  kind,  or  whatever 
be  their  masses,  must  move  through  equal  spaoes  in  the  same  time. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  contrary  to  common  expérience — bodies,  suchas 
feathers,  etc.,  and  what  are  called  light  substances,  not  falling  so 
rapidly  as  heavy  masses — smoke,  vapour,  balloons,  etc.,  asoending  ; 
ail  this  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  résistance  of  the  atmosphère. 

The  spaces  desoribed  by  a  falling  body  being  as  the  squares  of 
the  times— that  if  it  describes  16  1;12  leet  in  one  second,  in  2,  3, 
4,  etc.,  seconds  it  will  describe  4,  9,  16,  etc.,  raultiplied  into 
16  1;12. 

To  show  that  while  the  spaces  desoribed  in  one,  two,  three,  etc. 
seconds  are  as  the  numbers  1,  4,  9,  16,  etc.,  those  actually  des- 
oribed in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  etc.,  successive  seconds  are  as 
the  odd  numbers  3,  5,  7,  9,  etc.,  showing  very  strikingly  the 
accelerated  motion  of  a  falling  body. 

To  apply  this  aIso  to  the  ascent  of  bodies  projected  directly 
upwards,  with  a  given  velocity. 

Again,  the  moving  force  of  bodies  being  equal  to  the  mass  mul- 
liplied  into  the  velocity  :  How  a  small  body,  moving  with  a  great 
velocity,  may  produce  the  same  effect  as  a  large  body  with  a  small 
one— as  a  small  shot  killing  a  bird— a  large  weight  crushing  it  to 
death. 

Interesting  observations  of  a  simple  kind  might  be  made  on  the 
strength  of  timber— weights  suspended  on  beams  between  sup- 
ports, such  as  the  walls  of  a  building— thèse  coming  under  the 
principle  of  the  lever,  etc.  ;  aIso  such  simple  things  as  the  follow- 
ing  might  be  asked  :  Why  is  it  easier  to  break  a  two-foot  rule  flat- 
wise  than  edgewise  ;  and  why  joists  are  now  always  made  thin  and 
laid  edgewise  ?— which  our  forefathersdid  not  understand.  Althongh 
the  reasons  are  suffîciently  simple,  very  few  even  amongst  the 
tolerably  well  educated  can  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  them. 
rhe  usual  answor,  that  "  it  breaks  more  easily  because  it  is  thin- 
ner  "  will  not  do. 

Wood,  and  ail  fibrous  matter,  is  much  stronger  in  the  direction 
of  the  fibre  than  across  it,  and  the  strength  varies  as  the  square  of 


the  dimensions  in  direction  of  the  pressure,  multiplied  into  the 
dimensions  transverse  to  it,  when  the  length  is  given,  or  generallv 
breadth  y  dept  2 

as  the — ^ 

length 

It  is  a  curions  fact,  but  completely  proved  by  experiment,  that 
hollow  tubes  are  stronger  than  solid  ones  of  the  same  quantity  of 
material — how  beautiml  this  provision  of  Nature,  as  shown  in  the 
structure  of  ihe  bones  of  animais,  more  particularly  in  those  of 
birds  and  the  larger  quadrupeds,  giving  them  the  greatest  strength, 
and  encumbering  them  with  the  least  possible  weight. 

As  a  means  of  testing  with  accuracy  and  of  forming  some  definite 
idea  of  the  strength  of  the  hollow  stems  of  plants,  etc.,  the  follow- 
ing  simple  experiment,  which  I  witnessed,  by  the  late  Professer 
Cowper,  of  King's  Collège,  London,  is  very  instructive  : 

He  placed  a  length  ol  one  inch  of  wheat  straw  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion in  a  hole  bored  in  the  lower  of  two  parallel  boards,  lield 
together  by  a  hinge  of  the  same  height,  one  inch,  and  then  brought 
down  the  upper  part  upon  it.  This  he  loaded  with  a  load  of  sixteen 
pounds,  without  any  appearanee  of  breaking,  and  stated  that  he 
had  knovvn  a  straw  bear  as  rauch  as  35  Ibs.  placed  in  this  position 
before  it  broke. 

A  Word  to  Young  Teacliers. 

While  many  expend  vast  amounts  of  time  andthought  in  perfect- 
ing  the  plan  of  our  Union  Schools,  and  our  best  educationists  dévote 
ail  their  énergies  to  the  working  out  of  its  détails,  it  seems 
that  our  country  schools  hâve  been  somewhat  overlooked,  and  that 
Ihe  young  teachers  hâve  not  received  that  sympathy  and 
counsel  which  is  needful  under  the  peculiar  trials  they  bave 
to  encounter.  With  but  a  dozen  little  ones  around  them,  their 
difRculty  is  to  find  enough  to  ocoupy  their  time  ;  and  the  hours 
pass  by  with  a  slow  and  weary  step.  Perhaps  a  word  from  one 
who  has  tried  it,  and  therefore  knows,  may  not  be  inapplicable. 

The  time  is  not  so  long  ago  that  we  can  not  remember  when  we 
too  aspired  to  the  honorable  distinction  of  school  ma'am  in  a  coun- 
try school.  The  house  was  situated,  like  many  others,  where  four 
roads  meet  ;  and  the  nearest  approach  to  a  tree  was  across  a  ten 
acre  lot  ;  and  ail  day  long  the  melting  summer  sun  came  down 
upon  the  low  roof,  and  through  the  curtainless  Windows,  in  one 
fierce  blaze  of  light  and  beat. 

Well  do  we  remember  the  first  fewtedious  weeksof  that  summer 
school,  before  we  had  learned  kow  to  "  keep"  it.  There  were  but 
thirteen  pupils — ail  told  ;  and  it  was  a  daily  problem — most  diffi- 
cult  of  solution  too,— how  to  keep  busy  from  nine  o'clock  until 
twelve,  and  from  one  until  four  ;  for  it  was  an  unpardonabie  offense 
to  close  the  exercises  a  moment  before  the  time. 

And  so  our  principal  business  was  to  devise  ways  for  keeping 
busy.  But  still,  lengthen  out  the  rechations  as  we  would,  they 
obstinately  refused  to  fit  into  the  allotted  time  ;  there  would  always 
be  a  gap  between  the  last  one  and  four  o'clock.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  sun  went  back  daily  upon  the  dial -plate  at  least  fifteen  degrees. 

And  if  by  chance  a  pupil  staid  away  some  day — that  pupil  com- 
posing,  as  he  often  did,  a  whole  class— then  was  the  perplexity 
doubly  increased.  Oh,  how  anxiously  hâve  we  stood  at  each  of 
the  four  Windows  looking  down  each  of  the  four  roads,  watching 
for  the  coming  of  the  little  ones,  or  listening  for  the  patter  of  their 
little  feet  upon  the  threshold  ! 

But  at  last  we  learned  a  secret  that  there  was  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable employment  for  every  moment  of  the  day.  And  shall  we 
tell  you  the  secret,  young  friands  ? 

In  the  first  place,  make  your  school-room  as  attractive  as  possi- 
ble. If  your  Windows  hâve  no  curtains,  garnish  them  as  often  as 
tvvice  a  week  with  fresh  green  boughs.  Mention  it  to  your  pupils 
once,  and  you  will  see  with  what  alacrity  your  boys  will  cross  even 
the  ten  acre  lot  to  bring  them  for  you  ;  and  you  will  see,  too,  how 
much  better  the  same  boys  will  study  sitting  beneath  their  friendly 
shade,  than  with  the  hot  sun  pouring  its  rays  upon  their  defenseless 
heads. 

And  do  not  chide  them  if  they  occasionally  look  up  from  their 
books,  and  cast  a  glance  to  where  the  sun,  shining  on  the  green 
leaves,  has  paved  the  floor  with  curiously  wrought  mosaic.  They 
love  to  look  upon  beauty  as  well  as  you,  and  such  a  glance  re- 
freshes  them. 

Then,  if  you  hâve  i  o  vase,  bring  a  pitcher  to  put  flowers  in.  If 
it  be  minus  the  handie,  and  with  a  broken  nose,  never  mind.  A 
skillful  arranging  of  the  flowers  will  conceal  thèse  defects,  and  you 
will  see  with  what  pride  and  pleasure  the  little  girls  will  keep  it 
fiUed  for  you,  how  they  will  look  up  from  their  lessons  to  catch  a 
sight  of  the  flowers  they  put  in,  and  how,  refreshed  with  the  bright 
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colors  ami  beautifui  forme,  they  will  go  to  their  study  vvith  a  uew 
z  8t.  And  if  one  little  fellow,  with  a  more  loviiig  heart  Ihan  a 
discrimating  taste,  should  bring  you  his  chubby  hands  fuU  of 
stemless  dandelions,  accept  the  gift  with  as  pleasant  a  smile,  and 
as  hearly  a  "  Thank  you,  Cnarley,"  as  if  ihey  were  moss-roge 
buds,  and  do  not  disdain  to  place  them  in  your  broken  pitche 
although  they  should  hide  some  more  ambitions  flower.  Place 
them,  too,  where  Charley  can  see  them,  and  some  of  the  sunshine 
from  their  golden  petals  will  enter  into  his  soûl  and  beam  out  upon 
his  face,  and  you  will  find  that  b-a  ba  k-er  ker  is  mastered  with 
much  less  difficulty  than  you  had  thought  possible. 

When  the  recitation  in  Geography  cornes  on,  take  imaginary 
travels  with  your  class  upon  the  map.  Stop  at  every  point  of 
inte'-est  upon  the  way,  bring  outtheirslender  .stock  of  historical  and 
local  knowleiige,  and  draw  pretty  largely  upon  your  own.  The 
eager  face.s  and  concentrated  attention  will  tell  you  that  pleasure 
being  combined  with  profit. 

In  Arithmetic,  after  the  regular  lesson  is  finished,  e.vercise  your 
ingenuily  in  proposing  questions  which  shall  hâve  something  for 
the  resuit  which  is  of  practical  interest  to  themselves  ;  such  as 
their  own  âges,  the  number  and  âges  of  their  brothers  and  sisters, 
etc.,  and  you  will  find  that  the  arithmetic  hour  has  passed  before 
you  hâve  thought  it  begun. 

In  studying  the  Spelling  lesson,  send  your  class  to  the  board 
Let  them  pick  out  the  most  difficult  words,  and  writeor  print  them 
on  it.  When  the  class  cornes  to  récite,  you  will  find  those  words 
are  not  among  the  mis-spelled. 

Do  not  think  you  must  confine  your  teaching  to  ihe  branches  you 
progress  to  teach.  Informai  teaching  is  ofteiT  the  most  effectuai. 
If  a  butterfly  or  bee  flutters  in  and  alights  upon  j-our  nosegay,  call 
the  children  around  it — leach  them^to  admire  its  many"  colored 
wings,  or  the  wondeiful  provision  made  for  extracting  and  carry- 
ing  honey — show  them  the  uses  of  the  varions  parts,  and  their 
adaptation  to  each  other—  tell  them  some  story  of  the  butterfly  or 
the  bee — and  it  will  ever  after  hâve  a  new  interest  for  them. 

Take  the  little  flowers  in  your  hand — tell  them  the  names  and 
uses  of  the  différent  parts— (children  love  to  learn  the  naraes 
beautifui  things) — bid  them  find  out  and  tell  yoii  the  points  of 
ressemblance  or  of  différence  between  any  two— and,  before  you 
are  aware,  you  will  hâve  a  school  of  little  naturalists,  if  not  as 
Bcientific,  at  Iea.st  as  enthusiastic,  as  were  ever  Linnsus  or  Audu 
bon  or  Agassiz. 

And,  more  than  ail,  j'OU  will  find  that,  not  only  your  own  time 
and  theiis  has  been  fully  occupied,  and  that  four  o'clock  instead  of 
lagging  half  an  hour  behind  your  wishes,  cornes  a  full  hour  too 
.soon,  but  that  you  hâve  also  associated  in  the  minds  of  your  little 
ones  the  idea  of  study  and  pleasure,  and  you  hâve  implanted  within 
them  the  germs  of  those  close  babils  of  observation  and  nice  powers 
of  discrimination,  which  sha'l  be  worth  more  to  them  than  ail  the 
facts  they  liave  acquired. 

Think  not,  tuen,  your  statior.  an  insignificant  one,  thoush  not  a 
dozen  little  ones  come  around  you  daily  for  instruction.  By^comine 
into  fuch  close  contact  with  them,  your  power  over  them'  for  good 
is  immeasurably  greater  than  that  of  those  who  hâve  hundreds 
under  their  charge,  and  consequently  must  hâve  but  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  needs  and  capacities  of  each  individual.  Only  do 
your  work  faithfully  and  well,  and  youis  will  be  a  bright  eno'ugh 
crown  of  rejoicing  at  the  last. 

.Iessie  Daï. 
Midiigan  Journal  of  Education 


LITERA.TTJIIE- 


THE  TEACHER'S  VISION. 

The  Sun  had  left  the  meadow  land, 

And  left  ihe  glowing  bili, 
'Twns  suDset  on  the  rippling  stream 

That  torncd  the  qniei  mill  : 
And  through  the  dusty  window  pane, 

Some  mimic  shadows  fell 
Amid  the  rows  of  vacant  seats, 

Where  youth  were  wont  to  dwell. 

Far  off  upon  the  village  green, 
Were  heard  some  wild  and  varied  note» 


Like  burBting  ehelU  on  battle  field, 
Uad  burst  a  bundred  noisy  throaU. 

The  joy  and  life  of  childhood's  sport 
Were  kindling  many  a  pleasure  thera, 

While  in  the  study  room,  a  form 
Sat  dreaming  in  "  his  easy  chair." 

Through  "  re;'.l  life,"  the  weary  day, 

Had  passed  aw.iy  on  leaden  wings, 
And  fainter  grew  the  tinted  ray 

Which  hope  around  the  spirit  fliags  ; 
The  words  of  love,  ihe  gem  of  thought, 

Se  kindly  given,  dow  seem  to  be 
The  tiny  drops  of  summer  rain 

Thai'fall  upon  the  yawning  sea. 

He  saw  the  faithful  huabandman 

Throw  wide  around  the  shining  grain 
Then  wait  with  cheerful,  trusting  heart, 

The  inspiring  3un  and  génial  rain, 
Green  grew  the  fields,  and  day  by  day, 

He  saw  the  income  of  his  toil, 
And  Autumn  with  her  golden  hand, 

With  wealth  and  plenty  clad  the  soii. 

Not  thu3  the  teacher's  earneat  eyes 

On  fields  of  golden  fruitage  rest, 
Not  thus  the  sun  and  génial  rain 

His  earnest  labor  seem  to  bless  ; 
But  often  wastes  and  désert  lands 

Are  clonding  ail  his  summer  houre, 
And  only  in  his  quiet  dreams, 

Are  blooming  bright,  perennial  flowers. 

Just  then  a  mine  of  glittering  gems, 

More  precious  than  the  earth  e'er  knew, 
Unmixed  with  drops,  unstained  by  ru.st, 

Appeared  before  his  wondering  view. 
It  lay  beneath  a  heavy  cloud, 

Where  Idle  faneies  never  dwell, 
Where  careless  foot  hath  never  trod, 

And  mortal  vision  seldom  fell. 

"  Whence  are  thèse  gems  ?  ■'  the  dreamer  said, 

"  And  what  the  sky  that  gleams  o'er  head  ? 
Il  can  not  be  that  earthly  bliss 

Can  claim  such  scenery  as  this." 
"  Dost  thon  remember  "  said  a  voice 

In  softest  whispers,  "  that  dark  day, 
When  vapors  tinged  the  sunset  hills  ' 

And  shadows  o'er  the  spirit  lay  ? 
Thèse  shining  gems  are  those  kind  words, 

Those  thoughts  of  love,  so  fitly  spoken, 
That  hour  of  patient,  earnest  toil, 

That  kindly  look,  afiection's  token. 

■•  Thèse  are  tlic-  jewells, — precions  seed, 

Thrown  out  upon  the  young  mind's  soil, 
.4nd  ne'er  a  gem  is  ever  lost, 

Nor  unrequited  is  thy  toil  ; 
Re  patient — harvest  time  will  come, 

Though  winter  seem  to  linger  long, 
Bc  patient — great  is  thy  reward, 

And  sweet  the  triumph  of  thy  song." 


Niw  York  Teacher, 


OFFICIEL   ISrOTICES. 


ERKCnO!J   ASD   SEPARATION    OF    SCHOOL   MtTXlClPAMTIÏS 


His  Exeellency  the  Governor  General  was  pleased,  the  14th  Decem- 
ber  last,  to  separate  the  towuship  of  Harvey,  in  the  county  of  C  hicoutimi, 
from  the  school  municipality  of  St.  Joseph,  and  to  erect  the  same  into  a 
separate  school  municipality,  under  the  name,  and  with  the  limita,  to 
the  said  township  belonging. 

BCHOOL  C0MM1SSI0.VIB9. 

His  Exeellency  the  Governor  General  has  been  pleased  to  approve  of 
tb«  following  appointments  : 


FOR  LOWER  CANADA. 


County  of  Gaspé.— Pabos  ;  MessrB  Etienne  Joncas,  James  Conday, 
Narcisse  Dapuis,  Hubert  Duclos,  James  Miles,  and  Thomas  Raymond, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

OATBOLIC   BOABD   OF   EXAMINERS  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  MONTREAL. 

Misses  Adéline  Adam,  Adéline  Béchard,  Flore  Généreux,  Héloïse 
Gravai,  Octavie  Legros,  Pliiloméne  Montpetit,  0  ive  Ouimet,  Marie  Pri- 
meau,  Catheriui".  Turcotte,  and  Messrs.  Jéremie  Laporte,  and  Pierre 
Lacroix,  bave  obtained  diplomas  authonsing  them  to  teacli  in  element- 
ary  schools. 

F.  X.  Talade, 

Secretary. 

BOARD   OF   ESAMINEBS   FOR   THE   DISTRICT   OF   8TANSTEAD. 

Misses  Lucretia  B.  Lovejoy,  EUeu  M.  Moulton,  Emeline  P.  Libby,  and 
Messrs.  Elisha  G.  .Miller,  Jonathan  R.  Foss,  Moses  L\  Church,  and  Abel 
E.  Drew,  hâve  obtained  diplomas  authorising  them  to  teach  in  element- 
ary  schools. 

C.    A.    RiCHARDSOS, 

Secretary. 

BOARD   OP  EXAMINEES  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  THHEK-RIVEBS. 

Mrs-  Marie  Caroline  Conette,  Misses  Léa  Lavergne,  Philomène  La- 
perrière,  Louise  Lariviére,  and  Basilisse  Morin,  hâve  obtained  diplomas 
authorising  them  to  teach  in  elementary  schools. 

J.  M.  Désuets. 
Secretary. 

TEACHERS    WANTED. 

Three  teachers,  compétent  to  teâch  English  and  French  and  provided 
with  diplomas,  would  find  employment  in  the  school  municipality  of 
Ste.  Brigitte.     Libéral  salaries  will  be  given. 

Apply  to  Mr.  Marcel  Marcoux,  Presid"ent  of  the  School  Commissioners 
at  Ste.  Brigitte. 

A  teacUer,  provided  with  a  diploma  authorising  him  to  teach  in  aca- 
démies or  in  model  schools,  will  be  wanted,  on  the  Ist  April,  for  the 
Aylmer  Academy,  in  the  county  of  Ottawa. 

Apply  at  this  Office,  or  to  the  Rev.  Father  Michel,  Priest,  at  Aylmer 
Ottawa. 


SITUATIONS  AS  TEACHERS  WANTED. 

Miss  Munroe,  a  protestant,  will  teach  French  and  English,  in  ail  the 
elementary  branches  ;  needle-work,  &c.  Address  No.  30,  Bonaventure 
Montréal. 

DONATIONS   TO    THE    LIBRABY    OF   THE    DEPART3IENT. 

The  Superintendent  acknowledges,  with  thanks,  the  followiug  dona- 
tions to  the  library  of  the  Education  Department  : 

From  M.  le  Ministre  de  l'Intérieur  et  de  l'Instruction  publique  d( 
Belgique  : 

Exposé  de  la  situation  du  Royaume,  1  vol.  in  4o  ;  Documents  statis- 
tiques faisant  suite  à  l'exposé  de  la  situation  du  Royaume,  3  vols,  in  4o  ; 
Bulletin  d>  la  Commission  centrale  des  statistiques,  4  vols  in  4o;  bulletin 
du  Conseil  Supérieur  d'Agriculture,  14  vols,  in  4o  ;  Exposé  des  motifs 
accompagnant  le  projet  de  loi  qui  règle  le  régime  commercial  des  prin- 
cipales denrées  alimentaires,  1  vol.  in  4o  ;  Exposé  des  motifs  accompa- 
gnant le  projet  de  loi  qui  organise  l'enseignement  agricole  en  Belgique, 
1  vol.  in  folio  ;  Traité  pratique  de  l'irrigation  des  prairies  par  ii.  Z 
Eeeloff,  2  vols- 

From  Mr.  Alphonse  Leroy,  professer  in  the  Univeraity  of  Liège,  Bel- 
gium: 

Motifs  et  détails  d'architecture  gothique,  1  vol.  in-4o.  texte  et  atlas  ; 
questions  psychologiques,  pamphlet  in  12  ;  Rapport  sur  un  concours 
littéraire  ;  pamphlet  in  12. 


J  OURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


MONTREAL,  (LOWEB  CANADA)  JAinJAEY,  1860. 


To  TeacUers  and  to  tlie  Friends  of  Education 

We  forward  this,  the  first  number  of  the  fourth  vohime 
of  the  Lower  Canada  Journal  of  Education,  to  a  few  teachers 


and  to  other  persons,  to  whom  we  had  also  sent  the  pre- 
ceding  number.  Should  they  not  wish  lo  become  siib- 
scribers,  we  would  reqiiest  them  to  retiirn  this  number  ; 
othervvise  we  shall  insert  their  names  in  our  list,  and  hold 
them  bound  to  pay  the  amount  of  subscription. 

We  think  it  unnecessary  to  explain  the  motives  which 
oiight  to  induce  teachers,  in  gênerai,  to  support  this  period- 
ical,  which  they  may  really  and  truly  call  their  Journal. 
We  hâve  given  them,  during  the  last  three  years,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  supply  of  educational  matter,  as  large  as  can  be 
found  in  any  other  paper  of  the  same  nature,  a  great  variety 
of  literary  and  scientific  articles,  cupied  from  the  best 
English ,  American ,  and  Canadian  publications.  Thus 
spreading,  throughout  the  country,  valuable  information  ; 
this  periodical  beiug  seen  even  in  places  which  no  other 
newspaper  does  reach.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  means 
of  many  of  the  teachers  in  Lower  Canada  are  very  limited, 
and  that  perhaps  a  few  may  find  it  difficult  to  subscribe. 
We  will  not  even  suggest  that  Ihere  are  perhaps  some  who 
spend  at  least,  every  year,  half  a  dollar  for  other  and  less 
useful  purposes  ;  but  we  will  remind  those  who  cannot 
really  pay  this  trifling  amount,  that  they  can  obtain  a 
perusal  of  the  copy  sent  to  each  board  of  School  Commis- 
sioners, for  that  among  other  objects. 

We  hope  the  School  Commissioners  and  the  Trustées 
will  lend  their  powerful  influence  to  increase  the 
circulation  of  the  journal  ;  we  need  not  tell  the  School 
Inspectors  that  this  is  one  of  their  most  important  duties. 

The  terms  of  subscription  are,  for  teachers,  two  copies, 
$1,  leaving,  therefore,  to  each  teacher,  by  finding  an 
associate,  the  privilège  of  subscribing  for  50  cts.  They 
may  also,  instead  of  an  additional  copy  of  the  English 
journal,  receive  the  French.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  a 
few  English  teachers  hâve  already  taken  that  course,  which 
will  give  them  an  excellent  opportunity  of  improving  their 
knowledge  of  a  lauguage  so  indispensable  to  ail  in  this 
part  of  America,  and  to  teachers  in  particular.  The  two 
journals,  with  the  exception  of  the  officiai  notices  and  a 
few  occasional  items,  are  altogether  différent  the  one  from 
the  other. 

We  trust  also  that  subscribers  who  are  pleased  with  the 
paper  will  une  their  influence  to  extend  its  circulation.  It 
is  their  interest  to  do  so,  the  proeeeds  of  subscriptions  being 
employed  in  promoting  the  usefuluess  of  the  journal  by 
publishing  suppléments,  procuring  woodcuts,  &c. 

We  send  our  accounts  to  old  subscribers  with  this  num- 
ber, and  beg  their  early  attention  to  the  matter. 


First  Meeting  of  tlie  Coiinci!  of  Public 
Instruction. 

The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  held  its  first  session 
on  the  lOth  instant.  The  sitting  commenced  at  2  o'clock 
P.  M.  The  Hon.  T.  L.  Terrill,  and  Messrs.  Polette  and 
Garneau  being  detained  by  circumstances  over  which  they 
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]iad  no  coutrol,  were  the  only  inembers  absent.  On  motion 
ofHiS  Lordship  llie  Anglican  Bishop  of  Montréal,  seconded 
by  His  Lordship  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cydonia, 
Sir  Etienne  Paschal  Taché  was  unanimonsly  elected  Pré- 
sident of  the  Council.  It  was  then  agreed  Ihat  the  Couucil 
should  ineet  regularly  every  second  Tuesday  in  February, 
May,  August,  and  November.  The  law,  it  is  well  Icncwn, 
empowers  the  Superintendent  of  Education  to  call  spécial 
meetings,  whenever  required  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
Committees  were  appointed,  with  instructions  to  report  at 
the  next  meeting,  in  February.  The  first  was  directed  to 
draw  up  a  set  of  Rules  and  Régulations  for  the  guidance 
of  the  members  of  the  Council,  as  the  Act  provides.  The 
second,  to  consider  what  may  be  tlie  best  books,  cliarts, 
globes,  &c.,  to  be  selected  for  the  use  of  Comnion  Schools. 
The  third  and  last,  to  frame  school  régulations,  and  by-laws 
to  be  observed  in  the  organisation  and  management  of  the 
Boards  of  Examiners,  for  tlie  admission  of  teachers,  and  the 
legulation  of  Normal  Schools.  The  several  conmiittees 
went  to  work  without  delay,  and  sat  the  greator  pari  of  the 
foUowiug  day. 


St.  Francis  District  Tcacîieis'  Association. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  the 
Acaderay  in  Danville,  on  Tuesday,  the  27lh  December.  Although 
the  weather  was  very  severe,  a  good  number  of  teachers  and  others 
were  présent, — a  larger  number  of  teachers  than  at  any  previous 
meeting. 

The  Président  of  the  Association,  Rev.  Principal  Cleveland,  of 
Richmond,  took  the  chair  at  half-past  ten,  A.  M.,  and  prayer  was 
oflered  by  Rev.  A.  F.  Parker,  of  Danville.  The  minutes  of  the 
Prooeedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  hy  the  secretary,  H. 
Hubbaid,  of  Danville,  and  approved. 

After  some  gênerai  remarks  on  varions  educational  topics,  and, 
particularly,  upon  the  importance  of  unity  of  sentiment  and  action 
among  the  teachers  in  the  townships,  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Parker,  and, 
also,  by  the  Président  and  Secretary,  the  Président  gave  an  address 
on  "  The  Causes  of  Failure  iu  Teachmg  ;  "  after  which  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  to  the  afternoon. 

On  re-assembling  in  the  afternoon,  the  Association  proceeded  to 
the  élection  of  ofRcers  for  the  coming  year,  as  follows  : 

Président,  Rev.  E.  Cleveland,  Richmond. 

Vice-Présidents,  S.  A.  Hurd,  Eaton;  A.  G.  Martin,  Ciifton. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  H.  Hubbard,  Danville. 

Executive  Committee,  the  Président,  Secretary;  J.  L.  Goodhue, 
Danville  ;  E.  Wadieigh,  Hatley  ;  C.  C.  Colby,  Stanstead. 

The  Secretary  then  gave  an  address  on  "  The  State  of  Education 
in  the  District,"  which  was  followed,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
afternooti,  by  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  address,  and  other 
matters  of  practical  iuterest  to  teachers.  The  utiiity  of  Spelling 
Sclwols  was  debated  at  some  length,  by  the  Président  and  Secre- 
tary. 

The  exercises  were  sustained  with  much  interest  and  entire 
good  feeling,  and  ail  présent  seemed  well  pleased.     At  4  o'clock. 


the  meetins  adjourned,  after  prayer  by  the  Président. 


H.    HrBB.\RD, 

Secretary 


The  Victoria  Brldgre. 

As  our  aecount  of  the  opening  of  the  Victoria  bridge  ou  the  17th 
ultimo,  was  crowded  ont  of  our  last  issue,  and  the  proceedings 
which  look  p  ace  on  that  occasion  hâve  aiready  sutîiciently 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  press,  we  omit  it  in  this  number,  with 
•he  exception  of  a  portion  inserted  below.     The  romplete  success 


which  bas  attended  the  exécution  of  the  herculeau  work,  novv  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  is  in  itself  a  fact  of  the  gteatest  per- 
manent irjterest,  whether  we  look  upon  it  from  a  commercial  or 
scientiiic  point  of  vievv.  The  foUowing  historical  sketch  of  remark- 
able  bridges,  iu  which  due  praise  is  givea  to  the  noble  structure 
forming  the  great  St.  Lawrence  link  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
we  borrow  from  Leslie's  Ulustrated  News  Paper. 

"  The  inathematical  theory  of  the  structure  of  bridges,"  says  an 
eminent  wnier,  "  has  been  a  favorite  subject  with  mechanical  phi- 
losophers.  It  gives  scope  to  some  of  the  most  refined  and  élégant 
applications  of  science  to  practical  utility  ;  and  while  its  progressive 
improvement  exhibits  an  exaraple  ot  the  very  slow  steps  by  which 
spéculation  has  sometimes  followed  exécution,  it  enables  us  to  look 
forward  with  perfect  confidence  to  that  more  désirable  state  of 
human  knowledge  in  which  the  calculations  of  the  artificer  advance 
with  security,  instead  of  foUowing  with  srivilny  the  progress  of 
his  labors."  Few  architectural  work.>  i-aii  iMiiipaie  with  bridges  in 
point  of  utility,  while  their  peculiar  bLMiity  in  laiulscapes  has  been 
recognized  by  every  artist.  From  liie  rude  iu<h  or  bamboo  rope 
bridges  of  South  America,  swinging  with  every  breeze,  and  the 
rustic  English  one  arching  a  rivulet,  up  to  the  colossal  structures 
which  span  mighty  rives,  it  is  difficult  to  find  one  which  is  not 
truly  beautiful. 

"  Bridge  building  did  not  advance  in  early  âges  so  rapidly  as 
other  branches  of  architecture.  There  is,  we  believe,  no  mention 
of  a  bridge  in  the  Old  Testament,  though  cotemporary  with  one 
period  of  its  history  there  existed  the  famous  bridge  oi  Semiramis, 
or  of  Nitocris,  constructed  across  the  Euphrates  at  Babylon,  said 
to  hâve  been  five  furlongs  in  length,  and  to  hâve  consisted  of  lintels 
or  architraves  extending  from  pier  to  pier.  The  Chinese  bridges 
are  frequently  quite  beautiful,  and  a  high  antiquity  has  been 
claimed  for  them.  The  one  at  Fou-tcheou-fou,  Fokien,  has  more 
than  one  hundred  arches,  that  of  Suen-tcheou-fou,  two  hundred  and 
fifty-two  stone  piers,  built  of  immense  blocks  of  stone.  In  the 
Chinese  IVIuseum  of  Nathan  Dunn  were  many  models  and  drawings 
of  bridges,  and  thèse  were  remarkable  for  great  finish  of  détail  and 
for  convenience,  as  well  as  for  bulk  of  masonry.  In  Europe,  how- 
ever,  it  is  évident  that  scientific  bridge  building  began  whh  the 
Romans.  Many  of  thèse  are  still  existing;  models  of  solidity  and 
proportion.  Tlieie  still  remain  at  Rome  the  bridges  of  Fabricius 
and  Cestus,  Connecting  the  island  of  the  Tiber  with  the  city  and 
the  opposite  bank,  the  Milvius  and  the  bridge  of  Hadrian.  Cœsar's 
wooden  bridge  over  the  Rhine  was  truly  remarkable  ;  that  of  Tra- 
jan  over  the  Danube,  still  more  so.  This  latter  consisted  of  twenty  ' 
piers  of  stone,  sixty  Roman  feet  broad  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  without  the  foundations  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  the  piers 
being  united  by  arches,  while  the  width  between  each  pier  was 
one  hundred  and  seventy  feet.  The  now  ruined  bridge  of  Narni 
over  the  Neva  was  originally  a  magnificent  structure  ;  one  hundred 
and  twelve  feet  in  height,  consisting  of  four  arches,  each  from 
seventy-live  to  one  hundred  a'id  forty-two  feet  in  width. 

"  The  stupendous  Pont  du  Gard,  near  Nismes,  consists  of  three 
tiers  of  arches  of  great  beauty,  the  upper  being  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  length.  The  history  of  Roman  bridges  is  interesting, 
most  of  them  having  been  scènes  of  important  historical  events. 
Thus  the  Pons  Sublicius,  the  first  bridge  built  in  Rome,  and  of  which 
the  ruins  are  yet  visible,  was  the  one  mémorable  by  the  defence  of 
Horatius  Codes,  and  it  was  from  it  that  the  body  of  Heliogabalus 
was  cast  into  the  Tiber.  During  the  middie  îiges  there  existed  a 
religions  sooiety  called  the  Brelhren  of  the  Bridge,  whose  task  it 
was  to  repair  bridges  and  proraote  travel.  It  wasof  thèse  that  the 
lady  in  the  "  Golden  Legend  "  may  be  supposed  to  speak,  when 
she  invokes 

"  God's  bleasing  on  tbe  arcbitects  who  hang 
Their  dating  arches  o'er  the  dark  abyss." 

"  By  this  association  some  of  ihe  finest  bridges  in  France  were 
built.  In  England,  the  od  bridges  of  Croyiand  and  of  Burton- 
upon-Trent  are  curious  and  massive,  the  latter  being  of  squared 
freestone  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  in 
length.  The  patron  saint  of  bridges  in  Europe  is  St.  John  Nepomuc, 
or  Nepomuoenus,  who  was  martyred  by  being  thrown  from  the 
bridge  of  Prague.  The  Rialto  of  Venice,  which  has  a  span  of  nearly 
one  hundred  feet,  was  erected  by  Michael  Angelo  in  1590.  Among 
other  celebrated  bridges  in  Europe  are  those  of 

Avignon,  Lyons 20  arches. 

St.  Esprit,  over  the  Rlione    19  arches. 

Santa  Trinita,  Florence 322  feet  in  length. 

Pont-y-Prydd,  Wales «pan,  140  feet  :  rise,  35  feet. 

Mante.s-sur-Seine. 


FOR  LOWER  CANADA. 


Neui'ly 766  feet  in  length,  with  5  arches. 

St.  Maixence-sur-Oise. 

Waterloo  Bridge l/i'U»  ' '  9  arches. 

Westminster 1,220  •  15  arches. 

NewLoialon 784  5  arches. 

"  Irou  suspension  bridges  are  of  modem  date.  The  tirst  in 
Ëngland  was  buiU  across  the  Tweed,  1819,  by  Sir  Samuel  Brown. 
Six  cliaiii  cables  were  used  in  its  construction,  its  span  being  four 
liiuidred  aiid  forly-nine  feet,  and  versed  sine  thirty  feet.  The  same 
eneiueer  constructed  the  Brighton  chain  pier  and  the  Montrose 
bridge.  The  bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits,  by  Telford,  built  in 
1826,  had  a  span  of  five  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  being  one  hundred 
and  two  feet  above  water.  The  Conway  bridge,  also  by  Telford, 
has  a  span  ot  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet.  The  Hani- 
mersmith  bridge,  over  the  Thames,  has  a  span  of  four  hundred  and 
twenty  two  teet  ;  that  of  Freyburg,  in  Switzerland,  has  a  span  of 
eight  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  and  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  seven 
feet  above  the  water.  The  Pesth  suspension  bridge,  which  has 
been  most  severely  tested,  was  built  by  Tierney  Clark  ;  its  clear 
water  way  is  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifly  feet,  and  the  centre 
span  six  hundred  and  seven;.y  feet,  while  the  towers  are  two 
hundred  feet  in  height. 

"  The  first  suspension  bridges  in  this  country  were  built  by  Mr. 
Finley,  between  1796  and  1810,  and  were  made  with  chain  cables. 
Of  late  years  many  very  fine  ones  hâve  heen  erected.  Among 
thèse  are  the  Wheeling  bridge,  over  the  Ohio,  blown  down  May, 
1854.  Its  span  v?as  one  thousand  and  len  feet.  The  Lewiston  bridge, 
seven  miles  below  Niagara,  was  built  in  18.50,  by  E.  W.  Serrel, 
with  a  span  of  one  thousand  ond  forty  feet.  Roebling's  railway 
bridge  at  Niagara  has  a  span  of  eight  hundred  and  tvventy-one 
feet  ;  ils  élévation  above  the  water  is  two  hundred  and  forly-five 
feet. 

"  The  first  cast  iron  bridge  in  England  was  at  Colebrook  Dale,  in 
1779;  Its  span  is  one  hundred  feet,  with  a  rise  of  forty.  The  Bishop- 
wearmouth  bridge,  built  in  1790,  is  one  hundred  feet  above  water 
level,  has  a  span  of  two  hundred  and  forty,  and  a  rise  of  thirty. 
The  Pont  d'Austerlitz  at  Paris  has  five  arches,  each  with  a  span  of 
one  hundred  and  seven  feet,  and  a  rise  of  one-tenth  the  span.  The 
Pont  du  Carrousel,  in  Paris,  was  built  by  Polonceau,  in  1838,  and 
has  three  arches,  with  a  span  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  a 
rise  of  sixteen. 

"  The  largest  iron  arch  bridge  is  the  Southwark  bridge,  over  the 
Thames,  built  by  Rennie  in  1818;  it  consistg  of  three  arches,  two 
hundred  and  forty  feet  in  the  span,  with  a  rise  of  twenty-four  feet. 
The  Britannia  and  Conway  tubular  wrought  iron  bridges,  erected 
by  Stephenson,  are  among  the  most  extraordinary  structures  of 
modem  times.  The  Britannia  bridge  crosses  the  Menai  Strait,  one 
hundred  and  three  feet  above  the  water,  and  consists  of  four  spans, 
two  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  each,  and  two  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  feet,  forming  a  huge  tube  of  wrought  iron,  ihroujh 
which  passes  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway.  The  Conway 
bridge  has  a  single  span  of  four  hundred  feet,  and  is  only  eighteen 
feet  above  the  ievel  of  high  water.  The  tubes  for  thèse  bridges 
were  made  at  a  distance  from  tlie  spot  where  they  were  tobe  placed, 
and  after  being  floated  thither  by  means  of  pontoons  were  raised  by 
a  tremendous  application  of  hydraulic  press  power. 

THE    VICTORIA    BRIDGE. 

"  It  is  six  years  since  the  foundation  stone  of  the  first  of  the 
twenty-four  spans  or  arches  was  laid,  and  now  that  it  is  finislied  it 
connects  the  whole  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad. 

"  The  tubular  bridge  is  two  English  miles  in  length,  with  the 
exception  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  feet. 
rests  on  twenty-four  massive  stone  piers.  There  are  twenty-five 
openings,  two  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  each  ;  the  centre  one  is 
three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  ;  the  weight  of  each  span  is 
hundred  and  forty-four  tons. 

"  There  are  over  tbtee  million  cubic  feet  of  masonry,  in  lineal 
measnre.  It  would  make  a  pyramid  two  hundred  and  lifteen  feet 
in  height,  with  a  base  of  two  hundred  and  fifieen  teet  square. 

"  The  force  employed  during  the  summer  months  were  six  steam 
boats,  seventy-two  barges,  besides  several  small  craft;  there  were 
three  thousand  artisans  and  laborers,  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
horses,  and  the  daily  wages  were  five  thousand  dollars.  The  total 
cost  of  the  bridge  has  been  seven  millions  of  dollars. 

"  It  is  said  that  no  bridge  in  the  world  has  been  submitted  to 
such  severe  tests  by  engineers  as  the  Victoria.  The  strain  which 
it  has  borne  in  thèse  experiments  is  equal  to  fuUy  four  times  as 
much  as  it  will  probably  ever  be  submitted  lo  by  ordinary  use.' 


The  Victoria  bridge  is  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  triuniphs  ol 
modem  engeneering.  That  it  is,  and  will  ever  be,  as  long  as  it 
endures,  of  incalculable  utility  to  Canada  must  be  self  évident,  and 
as  an  ornament  the  country  may  well  be  proud  of  it.  Its  comple- 
tion  acquires  additional  importance  from  the  tact  that  it  coïncides 
th  that  of  Canada's  gieat  line  of  railway  as  far  as  Rivière  du 
Loup,  114  miles  below  Québec,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  also  with  the  completion  which  is  soon  expected  to 
ke  place  in  the  railway  Unes  between  Chicago  and  New  Orléans, 
hilst  al  the  same  lime  the  Grand  Trunk,  completed  to  Sarnia, 
now  connects  with  lines  to  Détroit  and  Chicago.  Thus  ère  anolher 
year  will  hâve  elapsed,  passeugers  will  be  enabied  to  take  the  cars 
at  New  Orléans  and  reaoh  Portland,  or  Rivière  du  Loup,  in  four 
days.  From  the  seaboard  or  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  by  follow- 
"iig  the  route  alona  ihe  shores  of  the  great  Lakes  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  gulf  of  Mexico  will  be  reached  in  less  than  a  week.  The 
lime  required  to  travel  from  Portland  to  Chicago,  1129  miles,  will 
be  48  houis  ;  from  Chicago  to  Cairo,  365  miles,  18  hours,  from  Cairo 
to  Columbus,  35  miles,  l-i  noms,  and  from  Columbus  to  New 
Orléans,  526  miles,  26  hours.  Total,  2045  miles  in  93^  hours.  Under 
the  new  postal  arrangements  between  the  governments  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  the  mails  from  Chicago  can  be  transmitted 
to  Portland  by  the  Grand  Trunk  within  48  hours. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  Chicago  press,  that  if  the  Grand 
Trunk  Company  were  to  giiarantee  a  reasonable  interest  lo  the 
Michigau  Central  Company  or  to  that  of  the  Northern  branch  of  the 
Michigan  Southern,  to  renew  ail  their  rolling  stock,  and  aller  the 
guage  oi  their  road  to  5  feet  6  inches,  trains  might  make  a  con- 
tinuons run  to  that  city.  There,  during  winter,  grain  could  be 
loaded,  taken  to  Portland,  and  from  thence  shipped  to  Europe.  As 
matters  now  stand,  however,  freight  has  to  be  transfered  but  once 
in  the  entire  run,  and,  irom  this  circumstance  alone,  a  large 
mcrease  is  to  be  anticipated  in  the  trade  of  Chicago.  Impoiters 
of  that  chy  can  order  their  goods  direct  from  Liverpool,  and,  whhin 
twelve  or  fifteen  days  after  they  shall  hâve  been  despatched,  hâve 
them  laid  down  at  their  doors.  The  emigiant  will  find  this  line  to 
afioid  every  faoilhy,  and  ihose  v^ho  would  be  relieved  of  the  lisk 
with  which,  while  travelling,  the  carrying  of  considérable  sums  of 
money  is  atlended,  can  obtain  drafts  on  the  agents  of  the  company. 
The  advantages  nossessed  by  this  great  route  cannot  fail  lo  secure 
for  Canada  a  large  share  of  that^traffic,  not  only  between  the 
Western  and  South  Western  States  and  Europe,  but  also  between 
the  former  and  the  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic.  Il  is  impos- 
sible to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  ihis  immense  carrying 
trado,  includuig  as  it  does  mail  contracts  and  the  conveyance  of 
passeugers,  which  alone  is  a  considérable  item  when  we  take  into 
account  the  constant  flow  of  émigration  towards  the  interiorof  the 
continent. 

Il  is  a  most  remarkable  Ihing  that  this  airaost  interminable 
line  of  railronds  >hould  traverse  ttïe  immense  territory  once  owned 
by  France  in  ihat  part  of  the  American  continent  which  was  then, 
as  it  is  now,  known  as  Canada  and  Louisiana,  the  very  territory 
where  oui  chivairous  ancestors  were  at  such  pains  to  establish  and 
to  défend  a  line  of  missionary  stations,  of  forts  and  of  trading  posts. 
At  that  periotl,  when  they  had  to  expose  themselves  to  such  hard- 
ships  and  périls  in  going  from  Québec  to  New-Orleans,  what  would 
they  hâve  thought  ïfit'had  been  prophesied  that  this  very  roule 
would  be  travelled  over  by  carriages  in  less  than  three  days  ? 

Such,  however,  has  been  the  glorious  destiny  of  the  land.  Al 
the  lime  tnese  gieat  things  were  aboul  to  he  accomplished, 
it  was  the  will^of  the  Almighty  lo  recall  from  this  world 
a  mau  who  had  indeed  reason  to  lejoice  and  be  proud  of  thèse 
great  results.  Since  the  days  of  Moses,  \Aho  was  denied  the  pri- 
vilège of  entering  the  Land  of  Promise  whither  he  had  conducled 
his  people,  it  seeras  as  though,  to  check  human  pride,  a  divine 
law  had  ordained  that  ail  men  who  are  called  upon  to  lead  great 
enterprises,  ail  men  renowned  for  great  inventions,  should  départ 
at  the  very  moment  their  triumph  was  at  hand.  As  if  by  virtue  of 
such  a  law,  Brunel,  the  engineer  who  planned  the  Great  Eastern, 
breathed  his  last  the  day  his  monster  sliip  was  launched,  and  the 
architect  of  the  Victoria  bridge,  Robert  Stephenson,  \\a.s  carried  to 
the  grave  only  a  few  weeks"  befoie  the  work  which  ciowns  his 
remarkable  career  was  ended.  This  unhappy  coïncidence  is  not 
the  only  similarity  to  be  noted  between  thèse  two  men  of  genius. 
Like  Brunel,  Stephenson  was  the  son  of  an  engineer  as  celebrated 
as  himself,  and  like  him  also  was  hc  the  fellow  labourer  of  his 
father,  aud  the  continuator  of  his  father's  works,  fortune  and 
famé. 
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Report  of  ttae  Ctalef  Superlntendent  of  Public 
Instructiou  for  L.u\ver  Canada  for  18&S. 

Transtated  Jrom  the  French  by  ttie  translators  to  the  Législative 

Assembly. 

Eztraots  from  the  Beporti  of  the  Inspectors  of  Schools. 
Extracls  from   iha   Reports  of  Mr.   Inspecter  Dorval. 

St.  Charles  Borromée. — This  parish  is  divided  into  four  Dis- 
tricts; it  is  possessed  of  an  industrial  ;college,  an  Academv  for 
giris  and  a  iiterary  institute.  The  Joiielte  Collège  possesses  a 
muséum  of  iiatural  philosophy,  and  Ihey  are  also  endeavouring  to 
eive  the  pupils  some  ideas  of  practical  and  theoretical  agriculture. 
This  usefui  institution  has  suiîered  a  considérable  loss,  estimated 
at  more  than  X600,  by  a  fîre  which  destroyed  one  wing  of  the 
building  mcasuring  fîfiy  by  twenty-two  feet,  and  the  chapel.  They 
were  engaged  in  June  last  in  building  a  new  wing  of  stone  mea- 
suring  60  by  35  feet  containing  three  stories.  The  academy  for 
girIs  is  divided  into  two  departraents,  a  boarding  school,  and  a 
preparatory  schooi  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners.  I  was 
invited  to  visit  the  boarding  school  and  I  was  much  pleased  with 
the  examination  of  the  pupils,  who  appeared  to  be  well  informed 
in  ail  the  branches  taught.  The  girIs'  school  which  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Commissioners  is  destitute  of  geographical  maps.  It 
is  the  sarae  with  the  elementary  school  kept  by  the  Brethren  of 
St.  Viateur  under  the  control  of  Commissioners.  The  school  in 
district  No.  2  is  far  from  doing  crédit  to  the  municipality.  There 
were  only  eleven  children  présent  at  the  time  of  my  visit  and 
forty  on  lao  school  roll.  The  school  in  district  No.  Sis  sufîiciently 
well  conducted  and  attended. 

Lavaltrie. — There  is  no  school  municipality  in  ail  my  district 
where  the  school  houses  are  better  built,  be'tter  kept  in  repair, 
better  furnished,  or  better  provided  wiih  maps  or  black  boards,  but 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  very  lovv  and  several  of  them  are 
ill  qualified.  The  finances  are  in  a  çrosperous  state,  which  ought 
to  allow  of  the  Coin  nissioners  procuring  one  or  two  good  teachers 
and  paying  those   school-mistressea   who  deserve  it  more  suitably. 

St.  .ile.cis. — In  tlia  municipality  the  examinations  are  singularly 
arranged.  In  the  nionth  of  May,  the  schools  were  closed,"which 
did  not  prevent  holidays  being  givenin  the  time  of  harvest.  Every- 
thing  hère  seeras  to  be  done  according  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
without  regard  lo  the  arrangements  of  the  law  or  to  the  rules  of 
the  Department.  For  example,  the  monthly  fées  are  levied  among 
the  familles  without  regard  to  the  number  of  children  of  the  proper 
âge  to  attend  school  ;  and  insteadof  allowingthesecretary  treasurer 
seven  per  cent  on  the  receipts,  they  allow  him,  as  salar}',  the 
balance  that  reraains  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  ail  expenses  are 
paid.  By  this  means  the  secretary  isdirectly  interested  in  reducing 
the  salary  of  teachers.  The  schools  are  badly  kept  and  the  masters 
ill-paid  or  not  paid  at  ail.  I  gave  the  commissioners  to  understand 
that  if  they  did  not  reform  ail  thèse  abuses,  the  municipality  would 
be  altogether  deprived  of  its  share  of  the  Government  grant. 

St.  Bartelmy. -Thvee  of  the  tîve  schools  in  this  municipality 
are  very  good,  the  two  others  are  tolerably  well  conducted.  The 
finances  of  the  commissioners  are  in  a  good  state  :  and  the  munici- 
pality itself  is  in  an  improving  condition.  A  superior  priraary 
school,  and  a  new  school  section  for  an  elementarj  school,  are 
about  to  be  established. 

St.  Liguori.—Peny  local  jealousies  impede  the  progress  of 
éducation  in  this  parish.  The  teachers  are  ill  paid,  and  consequently 
they  are  of  an  inferior  order.  The  monthly  fées  are  not  levied,  anà 
the  commissioners  do  not  visit  the  schools. 

St.  Paul  de  Lavaltrie.— The  girls'  academy  is  making  progress. 
School  No.  1  is  nearly  always  closed,  that  in  section  2,  is  badly 
attended  and  kept  ;  the  rest  are  below  mediocrity  ;  the  finances  are 
in  disorder,  and  the  parish  is  torn  by  dissensions  which  equally 
afFect  the  schools. 

St.  Sulpice — The  two  schools  in  this  municipality  are  well 
kept,  and  the  finances  of  the  commissioners  in  a  prosperous  state. 

St.  T/iomas.— Two  of  the  four  schools  in  this  municipality  hâve 
made  no  improvement.  The  master  of  one  has  been  dismissed. 
The  other,  who  has  no  diploma,  should  be  dismissed  also.  The 
two  schools  kept  by  female  teachers  are  passably  good.  The 
commissioners  hâve  availed  theraselves  of  your  license  to  abolish 


the  monthly  fées  on  condition  of  increasing  the  land  tax  and  paving 
their  teachers  more  liberally.  The  assessment  has  been  increksed 
by  the  sum  of  $121,  and  $40  has  been  added  to  the  salaiy  of  each 
teacher. 

Lanoraie. — Excepting  one,  the  school-houses  are  in  tolerable 
order,  well  furnished  and  provided  with  maps,  black  boards,  &c. 
Two  of  the  schools  are  nearly  stationary,  the  rest  are  improving. 
The  teachers  are  ill-paid.  Being  compelled  to  run  into  debt  to  cer- 
tain of  the  rate-payers,  they  are  thus  bound  to  pay  their  assess- 
ments  for  them.  VVe  know  what  that  tends  to.  In  short  there  are 
arrears  of  which  the  commissioners  do  not  compel  the  payment. 

L'' Assomption  (parish).  — This  parish  contains  six  districts,  the 
schools  of  which  are  in  the  care  of  young  scliool-mistresses  almost 
ail  of  whom  are  tolerably  well  qualified.  Four  of  thèse  districts 
!  hâve  changed  their  teaches  twice  dgring  the  last  two  yearô.  As 
usual  the  conséquence  has  been  a  considérable  loss  of  time  for  the 
j  children.  The  greater  paît  of  the  school-houses  are  well  kept  in 
I  repair  ;  nevertheless,  there  are  some  which  hâve  neither  maps  nor 
black  boards.  The  last  examination  was  saiisfactory,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  schools  of  Miss  Gagnon  and  MissMercuie.  The 
[  pupils  hère  hâve  émulation  because  the  parents  are  zealous  ;  the 
I  one  is  always  the  ru  le  of  the  other.  The  affairs  are  very  well 
I  managed  by  M.  Martel,  notary,  and  secretary  treasurer.  The 
finances  are  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

L'' Assomption  (village). — There  is  in  this  village  :  Ist.  A  clas- 
sical  collège,  the  réputation  of  which  is  so  well  established  that  it 
is  neediess  for  me  to  praise  it  further.  A  muséum  and  a  cabinet 
of  natu;al  philosophy  were  added  to  it  last  year.  This  year  M. 
Vézina,  one  of  the  professors,  has  succeeded  in  forming  a  very 
nice  collection  of  Canadian  ornithology.  This  will  be  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  muséum,  and  for  the  study  of  nalural  history  ; 
2nd.  An  academy  or  boarding  school  for  girls,  kept  by  the  Sisters 
of  the  Congrégation  of  Notre  Dame.  This  house,  for  the  variety 
of  branches  taught,  for  order,  discipline  and  success,  ranks  with 
the  best  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  The  édifice, 
belonging  to  this  establishment,  has  been  considerably  enlarged  ; 
3rd.  À  primary  superior  school  for  boys,  which  contains  26  pupils, 
and  is  distinguished  for  its  success  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher,  Mr.  Urbain  Lippe  ;  4ih.  An  elementary  school  for  boys, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  Lippe  ;  5th.  An  elementary  school  for 
girls  under  the  management  of  the  N  uns  of  the  Congreg-ation  ;  6th.  A 
school  for  little  children,  conducted  by  Miss  Guyon  ;  7th.  A  Iiterary 
institute.  The  afTairs  of  the  commissioners  are  managed  by  Mr. 
Martel,  of  whom  I  hâve  already  made  mention.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  there  are  arrears  due  to  the  teachers. 

Chertsey.— This  municipality,  newly  erected  in  1857,  has  had 
two  schools  in  opération  during  a  part  of  the  year.  They  were 
closed  at  the  time  of  my  second  visit  in  conséquence  of  the 
poverty  of  the  inhabitants.  I  am  in  hopes  that  they  will  be  re- 
opened  shortly. 

Repentigny. — The  only  school  in  this  municipality,  kept  by  Mr. 
Gaudry,  gives  satisfactory  results.  The  commissioners  hâve  not 
yet  executed  the  order  which  you  gave  them,  to  form  a  second 
school  district  and  to  establish  a  school  in  it. 

St.  Paul  l'Hennite.— The  school  districts  No.  1  and  2  are  pro- 
vided with  good  schools  ;  in  district  No.  3  the  children  hâve  made 
little  progress.  The  afTairs  of  the  school  commissioners  are  well 
attended  to.  The  schools  are  also  well  furnished  and  provided  with 
books,  black  boards,  geographical  maps,  registers,  &c. 

L'' Epiphanie. — Out  of  the  rive  school  districts  three  hâve  changed 
school-mistresses  during  the  year,  and  thèse  changes  hâve  been 
for  the  better.  The  schools  are  also  better  provided  ^Yith  books, 
maps,  and  boards.  They  are  still  destitute  of  registers.  The 
schools  of  Misses  Mercure  and  Miss  Gervais  deserve  honorable 
mention.  The  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  commissioners  are  in  rather 
a  bad  condition.  They  owe  anears  of  salary  to  several  of  the 
teachers. 

St.  Félix  of  Valois.  — Th\s  parish  although  divided  into  4 
dis'ricts  has  only  three  schools  under  control  in  operaV-.on  besides 
an  independent  school.  Thèse  three  schools  are  rather  inferior; 
they  talk  of  establishing  a  separate  school  for  girls,  n;  t  without 
nece-sity.  The  school  in  district  No.  1  is  made  to  contain  nearly 
124  children,  in  an  apartment  of  very  small  dimensions.  This 
parish  possesses  a  libraiy  containing  more  than  500  volumes.  Mr. 
Crépau,  secretary  treasurer  deserves  praise  for  the  mannerin  which 
ha  keeps  bis  accounts. 
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St.  Jean  ofMatha. —Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  two 
echools  in  this  municipality.  The  children  read  well  and  hâve 
learned  a  iittle  arilhmetic. 

St.  Gabriel  nf  Brandon.  —  This  municipality  contains  eight 
schools,  one  of  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  dissentient  trustées. 
The  schools  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7  are  very  inferior.  The  school-mist- 
ress  in  district  No.  7  is  however  furnished  with  a  diploma,  and 
this,  I  raust  say,  surpasses  ail  I  ever  thought  of  the  liberality  of 
the  board  of  e.xaminers.  In  a  sentence  containing  14  words,  whicli 
she  wrote  in  my  présence,  she  raade  6  most  glaring  faults.  The 
teacher  in  No.  6,  refused  to  submit  to  an  examination,  acknow- 
ledging  herself  beforehand  to  be  unqualified  ;  I  ordered  the  com- 
missioners  to  dismiss  both.  Miss  Holme's  .school  is  well  conducled, 
but  too  many  différent  branches  are  taugtit  to  too  great  a  number 
ofpupils.  The  school  in  district  No.  6,  at  the  e.xamination  of 
which  I  was  présent,  shows  rather  unfavorable  results.  Low  farce 
tf.eatricals  hâve  been  exhibited  there  with  great  pomp,  which  I 
cannot  sufficiently  censure,  as  likely  to  be  injurious  to  the  taste 
and  morals  of  the  children.  The  dissentient  schools  are  sufficiently 
well  conducted,  but  their  minute  books  are  badly  kept.  Those  of 
the  commissioners  are  in  a  better  condition. 

St.  Norbert. — The  three  schools  in  ihis  municipality  hâve  made 
pretty  good  progreas.  The  teachers  are  well  qualified  and  olevei  ; 
the  schools  are  well  provided  with  furniture,  maps,  boards,  &c. 
The  pecuiiiary  affairs  of  the  commissioners  are  in  good  order,  and 
their  books  well  kept  by  the  secretary  treasurer  in  office. 

St.  Jacques. — This  municipality  supports  seven  schools,  two 
Bchool-masters,  five  lay  feinale  teachers,  and  five  Sisters  of  Ste. 
Anne's.  The  Academy  kept  by  the  last  named  is  very  well  con- 
ducted. Among  other  schools,  that  of  District  No.  5  is  excellent, 
two  are  passable  and  the  remaining  two  are  very  badly  and  very 
irregularly  kept.  The  Primary-Superior  school  isaiso  very  ill-con- 
ducted.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  appeared  to  me  to  do  his  utmost  ; 
but  his  task  is  a  difîiciilt  one. 

St.  Cuthbert. — This  is  one  of  the  largest  parishes  in  my  district, 
it  numbers  7  school  districts  and  7sohools  in  opération.  Generally 
speakiug  the  teachers  are  ill-paid,  nevertheless  the  commissioners 
rnight  remunerate  them  more  suitably  by  causing  the  rather  con- 
sidérable arrears  of  school  tax  due  them  to  be  paid  up.  The  school 
of  the  Misses  Fitteau  is  well  conducted,  it  is  however  destitute  of 
furniture,  and  other  necessary  articles  ;  the  teachers,  who  are 
young,  aiso  require  to  be  better  supported  by  the  authority  of  the 
commissioners,  in  their  relation  to  Ijoth  parents  and  children.  The 
school  at  Cote  Ste.  Thérèse  is  very  inferior,  and  if  there  is  no 
improvement  it  ought  to  he  abolished.  That  at  Côte  d'York  is 
well  kept,  aud  the  examination  raade  there  by  me  was  a  satisfactory 
one.  The  school  at  Côte  St.  Jean  has  made  but  Iittle  progr.  ss, 
and  the  commissioners  should  not  hesitate  in  procuring  a  belter 
qualified  teacher  without  regarding  the  larger  salary  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  pay  him.  The  village  school  reflects  crédit 
on  the  teacher  M.  Barrette,  and  I  hope  that  the  commissioners, 
instead  of  diminishing  his  salary  as  it  was  feared,  will  increase  it. 
The  accounts  are  well  kept  by  the  secretary  treasurer  in  office,  Mr. 
Chennevert. 

Berthier  (parish). — The  schools  are  well  enough  conducted. 
The  school-houses  are  sufficiently  well  kept  in  repait  aud  furn- 
ished with  tables,  maps,  blackboards,  regisleis,  &c.,  but  the 
teachers  are  always  complaining  of  being  badly  paid.  The  monthly 
dues  are_ not  exacted  as  strickly  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  levied  does  not  fulfil  the  intention  of  the 
law  ;  they  only  enforce  payment  for  children  who  attend  the  school  ; 
the  poor  hâve  consequently  a  motive  to  keep  their  children  at 
home.  Neitherare  the  finances  in  a  good  state. 

iJ«r/AtV>- (village).— The  academy  for  bovs  has  had  its  staff  of 
teachers  entirely  changed.  There  is  a  professer  of  French  and  one 
of  English,  il  is  now  attended  by  30  pupils.  The  academy  for 
giris  is  equal  to  any  institution  of  the  kind.  The  two  elementary 
schools  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners,  as  well  as  the 
dissenting  school,  were  closed  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  The  affairs 
of  the  commissioners  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  a  more  fiourishing 
condition  than  last  year.  The  Mechanic's  Institute  is  in  a  (lour- 
ishing  State  and  its  library  increases  every  year. 

(2'o  be  continueti.\ 
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BDCCATIONAL  I.NIKLLIQENCE. 

—  N.  P.  Willis,  in  the  Home  Journal  of  August  20,  gives  a  graphie 
sketch  of  a  trip  by  himself,  Bavard  Taylor,  Lieut.  Maury,  and  olher 
notables,  from  the  Chesapeake,  to  tbe  OLio,  by  railroad.  On  the  route, 
a  moment's  hait  gave  thèse  literary  meteors  over  Virginia  mountains,  a 
peep  into  a  log  school-house.     Willis  says  of  the  scène  : 

A  modest  and  dignified  curtsey  from  the  schoolmistress  gave  ns  a 
welcome.  There  was  a  spare  bench  near  the  door  which  accommodated 
the  most  of  us,  and  Judge  Warren  and  Poet  Thompson  occupied  vacant 
spots  ou  the  short  seat  of  the  class  "  up  for  spelling."  Secietary  Ken- 
nedy leaned  on  his  stick  near  the  shut-up  stove  in  the  centre,  his  kind- 
liest  of  voices  iind  faces  encouraging  the  interrupted  exercises  to  proceed, 
and  the  "  cloud-eompelling  Maury  "  stroked  the  head  of  the  nice  boy 
next  him  in  the  corner.  Bavard  Taylor  sat,  in  his  quiet  and  observing 
way,  studying  the  surrounding  rows  of  boys'  and  girls'  faces — some 
thirty  of  them  altogether,  and  every  one  of  them  barefoot.  and  ail  seated 
ngainst  the  rough-hewn  logs  on  tbe  one  bench  ofnarrow  plank  which 
lined  the  room.  Fancy  what  a  picture  for  a  photographer  to  hâve 
brought  away —  the  celebrities  and  the  Iittle  ragged  problemg  of  human- 
ily,  ail  combined. 

But,  oh.  the  tender  Providence  of  God,  which  bas  provided  for  thèse 
cradles  of  the  intelligence  of  our  race,  the  willing  dévotion  of  womau- 
hood,  30  patient,  so  self-sacrificing,  so  uncomplaining  and  affectionate. 
The  "  School  ma'am  "  before  us  was  a  delicately  formed  young  woman 
of  twenty  or  twenty-two  years,  perhaps,  dressed  withexceeding  plainness, 
and  of  the  most  uncouscious  simplicity  of  demeanor,  but  ber  pale  and 
thoughtfully  refined  features  bad  an  expression  which  seemed  to  me  the 
perfection  of  what  we  recognize  as  the  beauty  of  the  soûl.  She  looked 
as  if  she  felt  boru  only  to  be  good  and  kind  to  others,  while  life  should 
last,  and  that  she  was  hère  in  her  place,  somewhatovertasked,  but  doing 
good,  sbe  hoped,  f  nd  willing  to  be  forgotten.  At  the  same  time,  in  her 
subdued  gentleness  of  tone,  her  exquisite  propriety  of  replies,  and  her 
calm,  sweet  manner  to  us,  a  party  of  strangers,  there  was  a  self-pos- 
sessed  dignity  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  pay  homage  to— difBcult  (I 
may  as  well  say)  not  to  record  for  others,  as  admirably  as  one  remem- 
hers  it  for  oue's  self.  As  I  s.at  in  the  humble  scbool-room  and  looked 
upon  tbe  unconscious  beauty  of  its  patiently  presiding  spirit,  I  could 
not  but  tbank  God  for  the  angels  still  found  distributed  through  the 
world. — Netc  York  Teacher. 

— On  tbe  12tb  Ootober  took  place,  at  Dinkelsbiihl  (Bavaria),  the  inau- 
guration of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Canon  Schmid,  tbe  cele- 
brated  author  of  so  many  interesting  taies  for  children.  Cbristopbfr 
Schmid  was  born  in  the  above  town,  in  1768.  He  went  through  a  good 
course  ofstudies  at  Dœiliugen,  which  having  completed  he  embraced 
the  profession  of  teacher;  this  he  abandoned  a  few  years  after  for  Holy 
Orders,  which  were  couferred  on  him  in  1T91.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
curacy  of  Standon  in  181G,  and  in  1817  named  a  Canon  of  Augsburg. 
In  the  latter  town  he  died  in  1854,  aged  86  years.  The  last  surviving 
brother  of  the  Canon,  Mr.  Aloïse  Schmid,  aged  eighty  three  years,  wag 
présent  ou  the  occasion.  The  monument  erected  is  said  to  be  one  of 
bigh  artistic  merit.  The  statue  of  this  friend  of  youth  is  represcnted  as 
baving  on  its  right  a  Iittle  girl,  and  on  its  left  a  Iittle  boy,  listcning  with 
breathless  attention  to  the  words  of  their  benign  instructor.  The  cere- 
mony  was  clossd  with  a  banquet,  at  which,  by  a  délicate  and  well 
merited  attgntion,  toasts  were  proposed  in  honour  of  the  translators  of 
the  Works  of  Canon  Schmid.  The  same  evening  the  town  was  brilliantly 
illuminaîed.  Thus  did  the  worthy  inhabitants  of  Dœllingen  pay  their 
tribute  to  the  good  old  Canon,  whose  charmirg  pages  had  beguiled 
many  of  the  hours  of  their  childhood. 

—  Lord  Brougham  bas  been  elected  Lord  Ohancellor  (title  subtituted 
for  that  of  Lord  Rector)  of  tbe  University  of  Edinburgh.  Tbe  other 
candidate  was  Lord  Buccleugh.  The  University  of  Glasgow  bas  elected 
the  noble  Earl  of  Elgin,  Lord  Rector,  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  votes  over  D'Israeli,  whose  celebrity  as  a  literary  man  and 
politician  are  well  known.  Lord  Elgin  had  a  majority  in  each  of  the 
four  Nations  or  Faculties,  which  may  be  necessary  to  observe  as  the 
lineage  of  the  family  might  lead  the  public  to  suppose  that  the  élection 
was  infiuenced  by  the  mcre  considération  of  nationality. 

The  élection  times  cause  great  excitement  within  the  sedate  walls  of 
the  CniverMties,  and  it  is  even  said  that  tbe  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
studeuts  indulge  in  as  much  excitement  at  the  poUing  of  votes  es  do  our 
neighbours  of  the  Free  Republic. 

—  The  following  article,  which  we  translate  ùom  L'Echo  du  Paci- 
fique, shews  tbe  variety  of  the  Californian  population,  a  variety  or  med- 
ley  which  would  bf  stilI  more  striking  did  the  statistical  tables  note  the 
birth  place  of  the  parents  inslead  uf  merely  indicating  that  of  the 
children.  In  San  Francisco,  where  we  raeet.with  wanderers  from  every 
triba  of  the  human  race,  we  find  no  less  than  53  children,  Canadian 
born,  attending  tlie  public  schools.  From  this  we  infer  that  the  number 
of  Canadians  in  California  must  be  very  considérable,  as  most  of  those 
who  emigrate  from  this  counîry  are  young  unmarried  mcn  who  wend 
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Ihoii-  way  thither  in  the  hope  of  making  if  not  a  fortune,  at  least  of 
earning  a  sure  livelyhood,  who  settlc  down,  inarry,  and  leare  représent- 
atives of  ihe  Canadiau  race  un  the  tonfinos  of  Nortli  America. 

"  Mr.  Denmau,  Superinteiident  of  Public  Schools  at  San  Francisco , 
bas  submitted  a  report  on  tbat  interesting  branch  of  administration, 
cxtendiug  to  the  31st  Oetober  last. 

"  Tiie  tables  of  atatistics  furnish  information  which  we  deera  our  duty 
to  chronicle. — The  censu3  of  reaident  children,  at  San  Fransisco,  gives  a 
total  of  7,767  individuals  between  the  âges  of  4  and  18  years,  thus 
distributed  : 

Maie  children 3,885 

Females 3,882 

Orphans 341 

Negro  children 168 

Total  number  of  children  under  18  years  of  âge 13,858 

Under  4  vears 6,091 

Born  in  Calilornia 6,588 

"  On  Consulting  the  table  indicating  the  place  of  nativity  of  the 
children  attending  school,  a  long  nomenclature,  where  appears  nearly 
every  place  of  note  on  the  globe,  meets  our  eye.  Abstracting  the 
différent  States  of  the  Union,  which  with  the  exception  of  Kansas-Ne- 
braska,  are  largely  represented,  we  hâve  the  foUowing  curious  list  ■ 

Children  born  in  California,  1,010  ;  Oregon,  5  ;  Kngland,  150  ;  Scotland, 
35;  Ireland,  73;  France,  81  ;  Germany,  160  ;  Australia,  190;  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  5  ;  Peru,  3  ;  Mexico,  47  ;  Canada,  53  ;  Prussia,  15  ; 
Russia,  8  ;  Sandwich  Islands,  13  ;  Cape  Horn  (!).  9  ;  South  America,  17  ; 
Italy,  7  ;  New-Zeland  ,  16  ;  Austria  ,  14  ;  Chili  ,  59  ;  Holland ,  1  ; 
Madeira,  1;  Denmark,  2;  Prince  Edward  Island,  2;  New-Grenada, 
5  ;  Belgium,  4  ;  China,  29  ;  Sweeden,  1  ;  Coast  of  Africa,  1  ;  West 
Indies,  2  ;  Atlantic  Océan,  1  ;  Pacific  Océan,  1. — Truly,  we  believe,  few 
towns,  of  equal  population,  can  présent  so  diversified  a  list. 

•'  In  San  Francisco,  there  are  43  private  schools,  attended  by  1,315 
pupils. 

"  The  number  of  public  schools  is  16,  attended  bv  6,201  pupils; 

"  The  t'jtal  expenditure  of  the  schools  araount,  for  1859,  to  $134,731." 

— In  the  Oetober  number  of  our  French  journal  appeared  an  admirable 
poem,  by  Miss  Ernestine  Drouet,  teacher,  for  which  the  crown  of  merit 
was  bestowed  on  her  by  the  French  Academy.  Another  teacher  bas  won 
the  prize  offered  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belgium  for  a  cantata,  given 
as  thème  at  the  great  musical  compétition  of  1859.  The  Abeille,  an 
ably  conducted  Belgian  Journal  of  Education  ,  on  the  list  of  our 
exchanges,  inserted  the  composition  in  its  columns,  under  the  title  of 
"  Le  Juif  Errant  "  (The  Wandering  Jew).  Mrs.  Pauline  Braquaval,  the 
successful  competitor,  a  teacher,  atWarcoing  (Hainault),  was  presented 
to  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Brabant.  The  flattering  réception 
she  receiTed  frora  the  noble  Duchess,  not  a  littie  adds  to  the  brilliancy  of 
her  triumph,  and  reflects  on  the  whole  body  of  teachers  an  honour,  of 
which  they  may  justly  be  proud. 

—  The  Feasts  of  Christmas  and  New-Year  hâve  been  of  late  years 
scènes  of  literary  reunions  and  public  exhibitions  in  most  of  our  collèges, 
and  in  many  of  our  schools.  In  protestant  institutions  there  is  generally 
at  this  period  a  recess  preceded  by  the  annual  examination.  We  assisted 
at  that  ofthe  Ladies'  Benevolent  Orphan  Asylum,  and  at  that  of  the 
British  and  Canadian  School.  The  progress  manifested  by  the  respect- 
ive pupils  of  thèse  schools  was  to  us  a  matter  of  much  gratification,  and 
we  noticed  particularly  the  benefits  they  had  derived  from  object  les- 
sons,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  answered  questions  on  the  subjccts 
contained  in  the  reading  lessons.  The  stndy  of  the  French  language  in 
the  latter  of  the  above  schools  seems  to  hâve  been  prosecuted  with  great 
success.  We  wish  that  other  institutions  wouli  take  up  the  esample 
and  by  teaching  their  scholars  French  euable  them  to  obtain  a  wider 
range  of  knowledge  and  better  fit  them  for  their  duties  in  the  social 
circle,  composed  in  this  part  of  the  Province  of  persons  speaking  two 
différent  languages.  We  daily  hear  our  fellow  citizens  complain  of  the 
want  they  expérience  of  a  good  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  and 
the  numerons  inconveniencies  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  not  being 
conversant  with  it;  and  there  is  indeed  a  universal  désire  on  their  part 
to  give  their  sous  and  daughters  the  means  of  obtaining  an  advantage 
which  circumstances  had  not  placed  in  their  power.  With  a  knowledge 
of  both  languages,  besides  the  local  advantages  which  are  too  self- 
cvident  to  mention,  a  man  bas  the  key  to  the  whole  current  literature  of 
the  day  and  a   passport  over  the  world  if  he  happen  to  travell. 

The  Salle  d'Asile  Catholique  of  St  Joseph's  suburbs,  had  an  interesting 
sitting  at  which  we  remarked  Messrs.  Holton,  Lunn,  and  other  protestant 
gentlemen  of  the  eity .  The  students  of  the  Montréal  Collège  celcbrated 
the  opening  year  as  befitted  the  nature  of  their  pursuits,  in  giving  a 
literary  and  musical  soirée  in  which  the  amusing  and  instructive  were 
most  agreeably  blcnded.  On  St.  John's  Day,  the  Laval  Normal  School 
had  one  of  its  cha.ming  reunions,  Mr.  Gagnon  presided  over  the  musical 
department  and  is  f.ist  surpassing  his  former  réputation.  The  com- 
positions read  by  the  pupil-teachera  attested  to  well  directed  étudies  and 
evinced  considérable  talent.  The  Junior  coUegians  of  the  Québec  Semi- 
nary  [Les  Gens  de  la  Petite  Salle)  had  also  a  literarv  reunion,  and  thèse 


—The  winter  term  (second  term)  of  public  lectures,  at  the  Laval  Uuiver- 
sity,   hâve   commenced.    The   Révérend   Mr.  Fethind,  lectures  ou  the 

'story  of  Canada,  and  the  Révérend  Mr.  Hamel,  Licentiate  of  science 
of  the  University  of  France,  opens  a  course  on  Natural  Philosopby. 

LITKRAKÏ  ISTBLL1GE^•CK. 

Mr.  Ch.  Lenormant,  founder  and  for  a  long  period  chief  éditer  of 
Le  Correspondant  (a  review),  well  known  for  hisarcheological  researches 
in  Greece,  died  at  Athens,  the  1 7th  November  Inst. 

Don  Florencio  Janer,  a  Spaniard  of  literary  celebrity,  has  approved 
of  Abbé  Ochando's  project  for  a  universal  language.  He  seems  certain 
of  success,  and  even  speaks  of  au  international  congress. 

De  Quincey,  whose  adventurous  life  is  so  well  known  to  the  English 
public,  has  recently  died  at  Edinburg,  at  the  advanced  âge  of  84  years. 
His  Opium  Eater  first  introduced  him  into  prominent  notice."  His 
writings,  which  form  numerous  séries,  consist  principally  of  psycholo- 
gical  studies,  and  a  few  novels  of  great  originality.  The  Confessions  of 
an  Opium  Eater,  the  Suspiria  de  Profundi.;,  bave  acquired  even  more 
popularity  among  American  than  among  English  readera. 

—  Another  great  name  is  to  be  added  to  our  obituary  list,  that  of 
Lord  Macaulay,  the  celebrated  historian,  essayist  and  poet,  whose  death 
has  caused  the  deepest  sensation  in  the  literary  world.  It  must  ever  be 
regretted  that  he  leaves  his  History  of  England  incomplète.  It  is  under- 
stood  that  two  volumes  upon  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  are  nearly  finished,  and  in  the  press,  bringing  his  history  down 
to  the  reign  of  Queen  Ann.  A  more  extended  notice  will  appear  in  our 
next,  as  sufficient  space  is  not  at  our  disposai  for  its  insertion  in  this 
number. 

M180EL1.1NEOD3  LNTELLIGENCE. 

—  A  writer  referring  to  the  vastness  of  the  Mississippi  river  says  :  It 
extends  3,100  miles  from  the  frozen  régions  of  the  north  to  the  sunny 
south,  and  with  the  Missouri  river,  is  4,500  miles  in  length.  It  would 
reach  from  New  York  across  the  Atlantic  océan,  or  from  France  to  Tur- 
key  and  the  Caspian  sea.  Its  average  depth  is  50  feet,  and  its  width 
half  a  mile.  The  floods  are  more  than  a  month  traveling  from  its  source 
to  its  delta.  The  trappers  can  eschange  the  furs  of  animais  caught  by 
them  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  for  the  tropical  fruits  gathered  on  the 
banks  below.  The  total  value  of  steamers  afioat  on  the  river  and  its 
tributaries  is  more  than  $60,000,000,  numbering  1,GOO  boats,  with  more 
than  twice  the  steam  boat  tonnage  of  England.  It  drains  an  area  of 
1,200,000  square  miles,  and  washes  the  shores  of  12  powerful  States.  In 
one  single  réservoir  at  Lake  Pépin,  between  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota, 
2,500  miles  from  the  sea,  the  navies  of  the  world  might  safely  ride  at 
anchor. 

—  The  great  problem  of  the  source  of  the  Nile,  which  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  world  during  so  many  âges,  may  now  be  considered 
as  definitely  solved.  Capt.  Speke,  who  has  just  returned  to  England 
from  an  extended  tour  in  Central  Africa,  in  company  with  Capt.  Burton, 
discovered  a  lake,  called  by  the  natives  Nyanza,  but  by  the  Arabs 
Ukerewe,  which  appears  to  be  the  great  réservoir  of  the  Nile.  It  extends 
from  2o  30'  south,  to  3o  30'  north  latitude,  lying  across  the  equator  in 
east  longitude  33o.  Its  waters  are  the  drainage  of  numerous  hills  which 
surround  it  on  almost  every  sidt.  The  new  lake  effaces  the  Moun- 
tains  ofthe  Moon,  as  at  présent  existing  in  our  atlases. 

—  A  clergyman  from  lowa  now  visiting  California,  gives  a  description 
of  several  wonderful  waterfalls  in  the  valley  of  Yo-hamite,  far  surpass- 
ing in  beight  the  falls  of  Niagara.  At  the  lowcr  end  of  the  valley  is  the 
cascade  called  the  Bridai  Veil,  the  water  pouring  over  the  rocky  wall  a 
distance  ofnine  hundred  feet.  Two  or  three  miles  beyond  are  the  Yo- 
hamite  Falls,  where  the  water  falls  in  three  plunges  a  distance  of  2,800 
feet,  the  first  leap  being  nearly  1,800  feet,  the  next  400  feet,  and  the  last 
600  feet.  In  looking  from  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  at  the  immense  height 
from  which  the  water  descends,  the  stream,  which  is  87  feet  in  breadth 
at  the  top,  seems  to  be  only  a  footand  a  half  in  breadth.  Farther  up  the 
stream  is  another  fall  of  300  feet.  Still  further  is  another  of  600  feet. 
Half  a  mile  beyond  is  still  another  thundering  cataract  called  the  Nevada 
Fall,  nearly  SOO  feet  in  height,  shut  in  by  mountains  thousands  of  feet 
above  tho  level  of  the  sea. 

—  The  number  of  patents  granted  for  sewing  machines  in  Great 
Britain  has  been  about  200,  and  in  the  United  States  300.  There  are 
five  manufactories  in  Great  Britain,  and  25  in  this  conntry.  Abont 
100  machines  are  weekly  sold,  and  10,000  are  in  use  in  Great  Britain  ; 
in  the  United  States,  1,500  are  weekly  sold,  and  100,000  are  in  use. 

—  Meyerbeer,  the  great  composer,  in  one  of  his  walks  on  the  bouvelard, 
stoppedfor  a  few  moments  before  a  book-stall  and  carelessly  commenced 
to  turnover  an  heterogenous  medley  of  Works.  A  small  volume  with  the 
title  :  Office  ofthe  Blessed  Virgin,  by  Pierre  Corneille,  Paris,  1670,  having 
excited  his  curiosity,  owing  to  the  name  of  the  great  dramatisî,  he  took 
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it  and  read  a  few  verses,  which  struck  him  for  the  majeatic  and  noble 
thoughts  they  breathed  ;  he  then  closed  tbe  book  and  continued  hig  walk 
in  a  musing  mood.  Sometime  afterwards  he  resolved  to  set  the  beau- 
tiful  words  of  the  poet  to  music.  The  séries  of  thèse  religions  compo- 
sitions, for  wbose  beauty  the  talent  of  the  celebrated  composer  and  the 
admirable  nature  of  the  subject  are  sufiicient  pledges,  commence  by  a 
hymn  from  the  translation  in  verse,  by  Corneille,  ot  the  Imitation  of 
Jesus-Christ. 


Report  on  the  Apportionment  of  the  Superior  Edu- 
cation Fund. 

Education  Office,  Montréal,  Ist  October,  1859. 

To  Ihe  Honorable  Provincial  Secretary,  Québec. 

SIR, 

I  hâve  the  honor  ot  submitting  to  you  my  report  on  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  grant  in  favor  of  the  Universities,  Collèges,  Aca- 
démies and  Model  Schoois  of  Lower  Canada,  under  the  Act  19 
Vict.,  Cap.  54,  for  the  year  1859. 

It  is  not  in  my  power,  on  account  of  the  state  in  which  the 
Superior  Education  Fund  is  at  présent,  to  recommend  that  allo- 
cations be  made  to  any  new  acaderay.  To  be  enabled  to  grant 
sums  of  eighty  dollars,  in  certain  cases,  and  of  sixty  dollars  in 
others,  to  the  model  schoois  established  within  municipalities 
where  none  had  been  in  opération  before,  and  vvhere  such  schoois 
hâve  been  founded  through  the  zeal  and  disinterested  exertions  of 
the  commissioners  and  rate-payers,  I  am  still  under  the  necessity 
of  recommending  that  a  réduction  of  2^  per  cent,  be  made  on  ail 
payments  exceeding  the  sum  of  $100. 

It  is  my  duty  respectfully  to  state  that  the  réductions  which  I 
am  compelledsuccessively  to  make  in  the  grants  to  the  institutions 
for  superior  éducation  are,  in  every  way,  much  to  be  regretted, 
and  that  it  is  now  urgent  to  increase  the  total  amount  to  be  distri- 
buted. 

The  only  exceptions  which  I  should  propose  are  in  favor  of  the 
Education  Society  of  Three  Rivers,  the  protestant  academy  of  the 
sarae  town,  and  the  academy  of  Missisquoi.  The  slight  increase 
of  $87.75  in  the  allocation  to  the  Education  Society  of  Three  Rivers, 
is  well  warranted  by  the  increased  population  and  developraent  of 
that  locality,  and  by  the  successful  exertions  made  by  that  society 


to  place  the  model  schoois  under  its  care  on  a  better  footing.  The 
protestant  academy  having  been  closed  for  twelve  months,  I  did 
not  consider  it  entitled  to  its  former  grant  of  $360  (although  it  ha. 
been  reopened),  but  only  to  $195  for  the  last  year.  The  proposed 
increase,  this  year,  will  make  ils  allowance  $2'29.13,  which  is  stid 
under  that  of  the  year  1856. 

Several  respectable  citizens  and  friends  to  the  cause  of  éducation, 
including  A.  Polette,  Esquire,  formerly  a  member  of  Parliament, 
hâve  borne  évidence  most  favorable  to  this  institution. 

I  think  proper  aiso  to  exempt  for  this  year,  from  the  gênera) 
réduction,  the  Indian  schoois,  which  are  supported  almost  solely  by 
the  sums  received  irom  this  department. 

The  Chambly  Collège,  whose  unprosperous  condition  I  pointed 
out  in  my  last  report,  has  since  been  closed,  without  any  demands 
having  been  made  on  its  behalf. 

The  Potton  Academy  having  made  no  demand  this  year,  I  hâve 
thought  it  my  duty  to  recommend  that  two  thirds  of  its  grant  be 
added  to  that  of  the  Academy  or  High  School  of  Missisquoi. 

The  foUowing  institutions  not  having  sent  in  their  reports  within 
the  time  prescribed  by  law,  are  in  conséquence,  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  the  grants  :  Potton  Academy,  Abbotsford  Academy,  Fe- 
male  Academy  of  Terrebonne. 

Annexed  is  a  table  of  the  apportionment  for  the  years  preceeding 
this,  showing  aIso  the  number  of  pupils  attending  each  aistitution", 
and  the  amounts  recommended  for  the  présent  year. 

The  sum  of  ail  the  allocations  paid  during  1858,  amountel  to 
$68,291.35,  consequently  exceeding  the  grant  allowed  by  law.  The 
amount  of  the  grants  recommended  in  the  présent  report  is  only 
$67,325.48,  leaving  a  balance  of  $674..52,  which  more  than  covers 
the  déficit  of  the  last  year. 

I  respectfully  request  that  a  warrant  be  issued  for  this  sum. 

I  hâve  the  honor  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

P.  J.  0.  Chauveau. 

Superintendent  of  Education. 

Approved  by  His  Excellencv  the  Governor  General  in  Council, 
the  5thofJanuary,  1860. 


Table  of  the  apportionment  of  the  Superior  Education  Fund  for  1859,  under  the  Act  19th  Vict.,  Cap.  54. 
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171  12 
171  12 

342  23 

Georgeville 

171  12 

St.  Grégoire 

171  12 
380  25 

St.  Jean  Dorchester,  cath.  . . . 

do            do              prot 

St.  Jean,  Isle  d'Orléans 

342  23 
342  23 
171  12 
342  23 

67  10 

380  52 

45 
40 
40 
135 
45 

67  10 
76 
46 
45 
90 
45 

228  16 

Lotbiniére 

152  10 

Longueuil 

St.  Laurent 

285  29 
513  34 

L'Islet  

60            1 

256  67 

Montréal  corara.  cath.  acad. . . 

75 

50 

50 
100 

50 
111     2    2 

75 

75 
100 

75 
176 

37  10 

100 
60 
50 

50 

256  67 
285  29 

Ste.  Marthe 

171  12 

262  52 

Pointe-au-t -Trembles,  Mont.. 
Phillipsburg 

342  23 
171   12 

Sherbrooke     

100           1 
67  10 
40 
67  10 

90            i 

380  25 

Sorel,  catholic. 

342  23 

Sorel,  protestant 

152  10 

Slanbridge 

Shefford  . 

256  67 
342  23 

Sutton 

Stanstead  . 

67  10 
157  10 
40 
40 
90 
45 
45 
45 

256  67 
698  89 

St.  Timothée  . 

162  10 

Three-Rivers,  catho'ic 

Three-Rivers,  protestant 

Vaiulreuil 

342  23 
229  13 
171  12 
256  67 

Québec  com.  and  grain,  sch.. 

50 

171   12 

Total 

16253  82 
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LIST  No.  5.— ACADEMIES  FOR  GIRLS. 


NAME  OF   INSTITUTION. 


-M 


Ste.  Anne  Lapérade 

St.  Ambroise  de  Kildare. .... 

L'Assomplion 

St.  Aimé 

Baie  St.  Paul 

Belœil 

Boucheiville 

Les  Cèdres 

Ctiambly ■ 

St.  Césaire 

Ste.  Croix 

Cowansville 

St.  Charles  (Industry) 

Chàteauguay 

St.  Clément 

St.  Cyprien 

St.  Denis 

Ste.  Elizabeth 

St.  Eustache 

St.  Grégoire 

Ste.  Geneviève  , 

St.  Henri  de  Mascouche. .... 

St.  Hilaire 

St.  Hugues 

St.  Hyacinthe,  Congrégation. 
St.        do      Sœurs  de  Provid. 

L'Islet 

Ile  Verte 

St.  Jean  Dorchester   

St  Jacques  l'Achigan 

St.  Joseph  de  Lévi 

Kakouna 

Kamouraska 

Laprairie 

Longueuil  

St.  Lin 

St.  Laurent 

Longue  Pointe 

Montréal,  board.  12dumb  fera 

Ste.  Marie  de  Monnoir 

Ste.  Marie  de  Beauce 

St.  Martin,  Laval 

St.  Michel  de  Bellechasse.  . 

St.  Nicolas 

St.  Paul  de  l'Industrie 

Pointe  Claire 

Pointe  aux  Trembles 

Rivière  Quelle 

Pointe  aux  Trembles,  Portneuf 

Riraouski 

Ste.  Scholastique 

Sherbrooke 

Sorel . 

Ste.  Thérèse 

St.  Thomas  de  Pierreville. 

St.  Timothée 

St.  Thomas,  Montmagny  . 

Varennes 

Vaudreuil 

Yamachiche 

Youville,  St.  Benoit 

Waterloo 

Three-Rivers,  Ursniines: 
Ste.  Famille 


Total. 


37  10 
37  10 


75 


37  10 

50 

75 

50 

.50 

.50 

50 
50 


50 
37  10 

75 


37  10 
.37  10 


•225 

37  10 
50 
275 
50 
50 

50 

50 
125 


JE  s. 

40 

25 

40 

33  15 

33  15 

25 

25 

25 

45 

27 

45 

45 

45 

25 

45 


67  10 
27 

67  10 
25 

25 

67  10 
40 
40 
40 

45 
40 
67  10 

45 
45 

67  10 
25 


.50     ! 

1  45 

25 

.50 

45 

37  10 

40 

75 

67  10 

40 

50 

1  45 

.W 

45 

25 

40 

33  15 

33  15 

25 

25 

25 

45 

27 

45 

45 

45 

25 

45 

25 

67  10 
27 
67  10 

25 

25 

127  10 
40 
40 
40 

45 
40 
147  10 

45 
45 

67  10 
25 
40 
45 
120 
53 


45 

25 

45 

40 

67  10 

40 

45 
45 


£     s.  d. 

40 

25 

40 

33  15 

33  15 

25 

25 

25 

45 

37  10 

45 

45 

60 

25 

45 

25 

60 

27 

67  10 

25 

25 

25 

90 

40 

40 

40 

67  10 


67  10 

25 

25 

25 

60 

25 

60 

67  10 

30 

90 

60 

25 

45 

40 

67  10 

40 

25 

45 

45 

25 

67  10 

45 


$  cts. 
156 
100 
1.56 

131  62 
131  62 
100 
100 
100 
175  50 
146  25 
175  50 
175  50 
234 
100 

175  .50 
100 
100 
234 
105  30 
263  25 
100 
100 
100 
351  " 
156 
1.56 
156 
195 

263  25 
234 
351 
195 
175  50 
100 
351 
100 
234 
175  50 
468 
175  .50 
195 
100 

263  25 
100 
100 
100 
234 
100 
228 
263  25 
117 
351 
228 
100 
175  50 
156 

263  25 
1.56 
100 
175  .50 

175  50 

100 
263  25 


FOR  LOWER  CANADA 


LIST  No.  6.-  MODEL  SCHOOLS. 


NAME  OF   INSTITUTION. 


.2e 


St.  Andrews  echool,  Québec. 
British  and    Canadian  School 

Society,  Montréal 

Colonial   Church  and    School 

Society,  Sherbrooke 

National  School,  Québec. .  .  . 

do         do        Montréal.  .  . 
Society  of  Education,  Québec 

do         do        Three-Rivers. 
American  Presbyterian  School 

Society,  Montréal 

Colonial  Church   and    School 

Society,  Montréal 

Lorette,  Givls'  school 

do        Boys'    do     

Stanfold 

Caughnawaga,  Indians'  school 
St.  Francis,          do         do 
Québec ,  Upper  Town,  Infant 

School 


Québec  ,  Lower  Town,  Infaut 
School 

St.  Jacques,  Montréal 

Deschambault 

St.  Constant 

St.  Jacques  le  Mineur 

Pointe  Claire 

Lachine 

Côte  des  Neige.s 

St.  Antoine  de  Tilly 

St.  Edouard 

Ste.  Philomène    

St.  François  du  Lac 

Laprairie 

Roxton 

Lacolle 

Coteau  St.  Louis 

Pointe  du  Lac 

Rivière  du  Loup 

Ste.  Anne  de  Lapérade 

St.  fiomuald  de  Lévi 

St.  Charles,  St.  Hyacinthe.  . . 

St.  Grégoire 

St.  Roch,  Québec 

St.  Henri,  Hochelaga 

Beaumonl 

Magog 

West  Brome 

Cap  Santé 

To  the  catholic  Commissioners 
of  the  City  of  Québec. 

St.  André,  Kamouraska.  . 

Ste.  Anne  des  Plaines . .  . 

St.  Césaire 

St.  Joachim,  Two  Moun- 
tains  

Boucherville 

Lachine,  diss 

Malbaie 


200 
37  10 
37  10 


1  50 

S5  11 

.-0 
250 
60 

37  10 
37  10 
50 


50 

111  2 
111  2  3 


500 
37  10 
37  10 


50 


50 

37  10 
37  10 
50 


200 


50 

lit  2  3 
111  2 
280  i 
125 


200 
37  10 
37  10 
15 


50 

55  11 

50 
250 
45 

37  10 
33  15 


£ 
100 


50 
111 
111 

280 
125 


37  10 
37  10 
15 
50 
50 

55  11 

50 
290 
45 

33  15 
33  15 
45 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


£ 
100 


50 
111  2 
111  2 


200 
37  10 
37  10 
15 
50 
50 

55  11 

50 
250 
45 

33  15 
33  15 
45 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


433 
1092 
375 


780 
146  25 
146  25 
60 
195 
195 

216  45 

195 
975 
175  50 
131  62 
131  62 
175  50 
80 
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LIST  No.  6- 

MODEL  SCHOOLS.-CCoflffnued.) 

a 

g, 

1 
S 

1 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

NAME  OF  INSTITUTION. 
1 

'à 
S 
ta 

1 

1 

1 

Î! 

i 

Annual  grant. 

Grant  for  building  and 
payment  of  debts. 

2 
« 

1 

Total  of  the  grant. 

ê 
1 

St.  Hermas 

112 

40 
5-2 
90 
60 
90 
80 
84 
94 
36 
55 
■20 
63 
106 
47 
82 
125 
42 
127 
137 
130 
68 
151 
82 
66 
65 
91 

40 
46 
10 
27 
72 
79 
66 

1 

■ 

20 
20 

1  « 
80 

1  80 
60 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
60 
80 
80 
80 
80 

$ 

St.  Denis,  Kamouraska 

St.  Hyacinth  . . 

80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
60 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
60 
60 
60 
80 
60 
60 
60 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
60 

St.  Sévè'e. 

St.  Pierre,  Rivière  du  Sud 

Bury 

St.  Philippe 

Ste.  Hélène 

Ste.  Scbolastique 

Ste.  Martine 

St.  Michel  Archange 

St.  Hubert 

Nicolet 

Sault  aux  Récollets 

St.  Jean  Deschaillons 

St.  Gervais 

Si.  Placide 

New  Carlisle 

Ste.  Gertrude 

60 
80 
80 

St.  Isidore,  Laprair>   

St.  Henri  de  Lauzo: 

Total 

1 

1 

12835  49 

FOR  LOWER  CANADA. 


TA  BLE  OF  THE  APPORTIONMENT  OF  THE  SUPPLEMENTARY  GRANT  TO  POOR  MUNICIPALITIES,  FOR  1859. 


COUNTIES. 

MUNICIPALITIES. 

Reasons  lor  grantin(> 
supplementary  aid  and  establisUing  tke 

1 

s 
i 

il 

i 

1 

II 

amount  thereof. 

o  o 

il 

ï' 

•< 

1'" 

a. 

Argenleuil  .. 

Mille  Isles 

New  settlement  ;  increase  of  population  since  last  census. 

S 
74 

57 

s 

204 

00 

2^0 

0^0 

$ 

45 

c. 

00 

Very  poor  ;  $400  to  repair  the  school  houses. 

New  settlement  ;  a  school  house  built  and  others  being  repaired. 

211 

89 

05 

26 

300 

200 

00 

45 
40 

00 
00 

Arthabaska  . . 

Warwick 

140 

00 

" 

do   dissentient. 

«            two  school  houses  built. 

120 

00 

80 

00 

40  00 

" 

SUinibld 

"            poor,  assessing  themselves  to  a  large  amount. 

197 

00 

800 

00 

45 

00 

" 

Tingwick 

St.  Christophe  .  . . 

«     $200  for  buildings. 

136 

61 

186 

00 

80 

00 

45 

00 

" 

«    $192  for  repairs. 

1?fi 

96 

3,5'7 

00 

80 

00 

45 

00 

" 

Bulstrode 

$232  for  buildings,  &c. 

42 

64 

00 

80 

00 

40 

00 

" 

St.  Norbert 

Poor,  and  new  locality  j  $180  for  building. 

166 

86 

190 

00 

'    40 

00 

40 

00 

Bonaventure . 

Port  Daniel 

Poor. 

115 

r)^ 

166 

00 

80 

00 

40 

00 

"     S135  for  repairs. 

187 
154 

71 
11 

00 

244 
214 

00 
00 

40 
40 
60 

00 
00 
Ofl 

^, 

Hope 

00  :  80 

" 

Ristigouche 

St.  Norbert 

Indians. 

Berthier 

148 

13 

513 

00  1    80 

00 

40  00 

Beauce  

Forsyth 

New  settlemeiil,  very  poor. 

M 

53 

256 

00 

40 

00 

45 

00 

Aylmer 

St.  Frederick  ... 

a 

36 
163 

85 
98 

301 
.336 

38 

^ 

45 
45 

00 
00 

" 

St.  Ephrem 

New  seulement,  poor,  $200  for  buildmg. 

45 

71 

90 

00 

60 

on 

40 

00 

" 

Lambton 

"                       « 

83 

,52 

195 

55 

80 

00 

40 

00 

« 

Mettsohermet  .  . . 

>'                            u 

60 

80 

120 

nJ 

60 

00 

40 

00 

" 

St.  Victor 

<•                        (1 

117 

56 

200 

05 

49 

00 

45 

00 

Bagot 

St.  Bonaventure . . 

"                       "               $150  for  building. 

40 

44 

187 

80 

on 

40 

00 

Laying  themselves  under  heavy  contribut.  New.   $300  for  building. 
New  settlement,  still  thinly  peopled. 

50 
69 
48 

00 

440 
165 
150 

00 
00 
00 

100 
40 
100 

00 
00 
00 

45 

00 

„ 

Soraba 

Brome 

BoJton,  dissentient 

45  00 

Chicoutimi  . . 

Latérière  

Bao-ot               .... 

New  seulement,  poor. 

51 
143 

34 

58 

120 
183 

00 
00 

80 
80 
60 

00 
00 

00 

80 
45 

00 
00 
00 
00 

„ 

Labarie 

"                 -i 

'( 

Bagotville 

$80  for  building. 

195 

264 

00 

" 

St.  Jean  du  Port. 

Not  included  in  last  census. 

50 

00 

50 

00 

" 

Chicoutinai 

Laying  themselves  under  heavy  contrib.  $160  for  build. 

193 

40 

421 

57 

100 

00 

45 

00 

" 

St.  Joseph 

"                      tt                      a 

80 

65 

392 

00 

60 

on 

45 

00 

Compton  .... 

Herefovd 

New  settlement  ;  poor. 

.50 

36 

2,50 

00 

60 

nn 

40 

00 

Lingwick 

"      $249  for  building. 

112 

41 

2,56 

00 

80 

00 

45 

00 

^^        "  ,              "                 «      $275         do 
New  settlement,  poor. 

53 
100 

15 
63 

450 
400 

00 
00 

50 

00 

« 

Winslow 

45|00 

Chambly. . . . 

Chambly,  diss.  . . 

Not  numerous. 

60 

on 

190 

00 

60 

on 

20100 

Champlain  .  . 

St.  Narcisse 

A  nevv  oarish. 

ni 

,50 

128 

00 

100 

0( 

40  00 

Batiscan. .  .   

Thinly  populated,  poor. 

Poor,  and  laying  themselves  under  heavy  contiibutions. 

133 

00 

168 

on 

40 

on 

40  00 

Charlevoix-  . . 

Ste.  Agnès 

Settrington 

177 

86 

300 

00 

80 

on 

40  00 

" 

This  settlement  is  quite  a  new  one,  and  poor. 

39 

0? 

ion 

nr 

45|00 

" 

St.  Irénée 

Poor,  SlOO  for  building. 

I'?1 

02 

160 

00 

40 

00 

40  00 

i  Mountain.s. 

St.  Placide 

Making  greal  efforts  :  S304  for  building. 

171 

20 

432 

00 

,80 

on 

45  00 

" 

St.  Canut 

New  municipality  ;  poor. 

84 

55 

335 

00 

80 

00 

45  00 

" 

St.  Colomban... 

'<              «              t< 

10^ 

70 

174 

00 

80 

on 

40  00 

Dnimmond  . . 

Wickhara 

New  settlement,  laying  themselves  under  very  heavy  contributions. 

80 

08 

591 

90 

80 

00 

45  00 

" 

<•                        a                        ii                        « 

loq 

27 

800 

00 

80 

or 

45Î00 

" 

St.  Germaui 

•'                               «                              H                              u 

127 

56 

432 

00 

80 

00 

4500 

" 

Durham,  No.  2  . . 

•<                        ••<                        £•                        a 

79 

Q8 

160 

on 

100 

00 

40  00 

Grande  Rivière. . 
Fo.\,  Griffin  Cove. 

The  only  munie,  m  Gaspé,  where  iha  law  is  regularly  carried  out. 

96 
97 

06 
03 

200 

00 

80 

00 

8000 
;    40  00 

Huntingdon  . 

Huntingdon,  diss. 
Côt.  St.Louis,  diss 

Few  and  poor. 

35 

00 

200 

00 

60 

00 

!     45 

00 

Hochelaga  . . 

Not  numerous. 

44 

00 

163 

00 

80 

00 

oo 

00 

L'Islet 

St.  Aubert 

Quite  a  new  municipality. 

14? 

06 

200 

00 

80 

00 

40 

00 

" 

St.  Cyrille 

St.  Alphonse 

Very  poor. 

4? 

.58 

135 

60 

80 

00 

40 

00 

Poor. 

156 

90 

312 

00 

40 

40 

00 

" 

St.  Jean  de  Matha 

«     $248  for  buildings. 

99 

35 

132 

00 

40 

00 

j    40,00 

" 

St.  Ambroise,  diss 

.A.re  not  numerous. 

34 

40 

91 

35 

80 

20  00 

Kamouvaska . 

Ste.  Hélène 

Poor  ;  supports  5  schools. 
New  and  poor  settlement. 
Poor,  and  supports  7  schools. 

148 

83 

2''8 

00 

80 

00 

40  00 

I.'îworth 

81 

159 

66 

56 

100 
300 

00 
00 

80 
80 

00 

45  00 
40100 

'■' 

St.  Ale.xandre.  .  . . 

Lotbmière  . .  . 

St.  Flavien 

Pool-,  and  .supports  3  schools. 

79 

25 

109 

00 

60 

00 

45 

00 

" 

«           «          4       « 

147 

.5? 

204 

Of 

6(1 

45 

on 

Lévi 

St.  Lambert 

^ew,  and  poor. 

jof; 

65 

158 

00 

60 

ss 

40 

00 

Montmagny  . 

Berthier 

Supports  3  schools  ;  one  of  its  sch.  housw  wa«  destroysU  by  ûre. 

169 

'= 

300 

00 

160 

40 

00 

20 
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TABLE  OF  THE  APPORTIONMENT  OF  THE  SUPPLEMENTARY  GRANT  TO  POOR  MUNICIPALITIES,  FOR  1859. 


COUNTIES.    MuNiciPALiTies. 


Reasotis  for  granting 

■uppletnentary  aid  and  establishing  the 

amount  thereof. 


i  c  g  £ 


n 


Montmagny  . 
Mégantic  .  . . 

Montmorency 
Maskinongé  . 
Montcaim  . .  . 


Pontiac  . . 
Rimouski 


Richelieu..  .. 
Richmond . . . 
St.  Maurice  . 

Stansteiid  .  . 
Shefford  ... 
Temiscouata, 
VVolfe 


Isle  aux  Grues 
Ste.  Lucie  .  . . 
Ste.  Sophie  . 

Laval j 

St.  Paulin | 

Kilkenny 

Chertsey 

Blandford 

Ste.  Monique  No.  2' 

Ste.  Gertrude 1 

Eardley 

St.  André  Avelin. 
Buckingham  .... 

Sheen  

Matane 

St.  Octave 

Métis 

St.  Fabien 

St.  Marcel 

Cleveland,  diss... 

Shawinegan 

St.  Sévère 

Barford    

Granby,  dissent. . . 
N.-D.  du  Portage. 
Wotton 


Population  small. 

Poor  ;  support  4  schools  and  hâve  built  '2  school  houses. 

«  6         u  «  «        4     <i 

New  settlement    very  poor,  $160  for  building. 
Annual  grant  insufficieni  ;  has  for  pchools. 
New  settlement  ;  poor,  hâve  built  2  school  houses. 

'•  "  "        Ç240  for  building, 

peopled,  and  poor. 


86177 
]19;63 
169  0.5 

5.5  78 
100  06 


Thinly  ; 

Poor. 

Poor  ;  they  hâve  built  2  school  house.^. 

,A  new  parish;  poor. 

Population  coiisiderably  increased  since  lasl  ceiisus. 

Poor. 

.Poor,  $173  for  building. 

"        $300  « 

Ixhinly  peopled,  and  poor. 
iPoor. 

New  parish  ;  population  much  increased  sirice  last  censu.s. 
iThinly  peopled,  and  poor. 
New  settlement  ;  poor. 
Poor. 

!Not  populous  ;  $296  levied  there  for  building. 
IPutting  themselves  under  heavy  contrib.,  &  the  sett.  a  new 
New  settlement  and  poor. 


166 

57 

54 

56 
153 
100 
178 
152 

3: 

166  20 
101  25 

32145 
137;.5Si 
152  55| 

20,00, 


33; 


$  [cl 
101 I 00 
300  00  ' 
400  00 
90,00 
210  00 
308,00 
120  00, 

100  00: 

l.%00 
208  i  06 
215  coi; 
268l00  i 
280  00 
280  00 
321  .50 
336(00 

82100 
230 140: 
21600 

50  00 
120 j 25 
200  00 
120  00 
140  00 
169 1 32 
119  00 


00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
80  00 


200,00 
40  00 
80|00 
80,00 
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Ko.  2. 


'he  Ursuliue  Convent.  of  Québec 164,616  acres. 


EDXJC^TIOjST. 


THE  COLLEGES  OF  CANADA. 

III. 

Tite  i  2iivei'.<«i<.v  ol    5"oi«ato. 


The  Ursulinesof  Thiee  Riveis. .. 

.  38,909 

IJncnllpts 

945 

i:'-i-  ,.  :-Mi  s.-minan  oi  Qiiehec 

..693,.324 

.891,845 

.-1.  :n!|^r,,jis,  l'ilonlicul         

•250,191 

(.erieral  Hospual,  Québec  .  .      . 
1)0             Do        Aloiitiea], 

.  .  .  28,497 

404 

Hôtel  Dieu,  Québec 

.  .   14,112 

Sœurs  Ori^-es 

.  42,336 

2,12.5,179  - 
••  Vour  iVleiiiuriiilist  deprecale»  touching  oiie  single  acre  of  tiiose 
Biulovvment.s  ;  l.'iey  are  ail  dedicated  to  sacred  purposes,  and  should 
be  held  sacred.  VVhat  he  coniends  for,  is,  that  the  Eiidowment  of 
the  University  <jf  King's  Collège  is  eqiially  .sacred,  .-ind  that,  ifit 
betakenaway  (which  G<id  fnrl.idi  the  rime  wil)  corne,  .sooriei  or 
later,  wheii  so  productive  i  rti-r,-\,-  !  ■ -ii'  lie  ai'plieil  to  llieir  con- 
tîscaiioii.      Vour  Memiiriu  11  1'  c:  ■!.  !■      ■    \'s  liial   llic   KndowmenI 

!  of  the  Universily  of  Kia;.''.--  fN^    '-,■  ,;i,;y  i.-.iiaiu  as  it  i.-,  uiidisturbcd, 
and  he  feels  a,«sured,  that  no  one  who  lioncstly  wishes  to  préserve 

I  the  endowments  in  Lower  Canada,  can,  with  any  consisteiicy,  vote 

1  for  ils  confiscation." 


(Continued  froiih  our  lasl.) 

"  The  ineasure  unsettles  ail  property,  by  depriving  the  University 
of  King's  Collège  of  an  endowment  which  is  the  gift  of  the  Crown, 
and  thus  it  introduces  a  précèdent,  the  most  destructive  to  the  very 
existence  of  society.  If  the  Patents  for  land  are  to  be  touched, 
there  is  an  end  to  the  permi.nency  of  any  Institution,  and  public 
and  private  property  is  alike  placed  at  Ihe  mercy  of  a  reckless  and 
changing  majority.  The  University  of  King's  Collage  holds  its 
property  by  direct  grant  from  the  Crown,  and  its  title'to  the  same 
is  equally  if  not  more  clear  than  that  by  which  the  Religious  and 
Collégiale  Institutions  of  Lower  Canada  hold  th^irs,  though  very 
inferior  in  value  and  extent  :  but  if  it  is  to  be  confiseated  without 
reason,  and  applied  at  the  will  of  the  Législature,  it  is  only  the 
commencement  of  an  evil  that  ail  good  men  must  déplore.  There 
may  be  a  majority  found  (though  I  do  nol  believe  it)  willing  to 
confiscate  the  University  of  King's  Collège  ;  but  in  a  very  short 
lime,  should  so  wicked  a  thing  be  consumraated,  anotlier  majority 
will  be  found,  fortilied  by  so  unprincipled  a  precsdent,  to  confiscate 
the  like  endowments  in  Lower  Canada;  ior  it  is  not  to  be  su  ,po.3d 
that  when  coniisration  once  commences,  it  will  be  perra  ,led 
to  stop,  rnore  especially  since  the  templation  will  be  much  greater. 
The  endowment  of  the  University  of  King's  Collège  amomts  or'y 
to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  ocres,  whereas  the  pro- 
perty belouging  to  the  Collégiale  and  Religious  Institutions  of 
Lower  Canada  exceeds  two  millions  of  acres,  as  appears  fiom  the 
foUowing  table  : — 


I  The  Ibllowing  extract,  frorn  the  Kingston  correspoudeiice 
jof  the  Canadien,  written,  \ve  believe,  by  E.  Parent,  Esq., 
who  had  but  shortly  before  given  iip  his  editorial  connexion 
with  that  paper,  and  dated  29th  November  1843,  will  show 
the  views  that  were  entertained  on  the  subject  by  some  of 
the  leading  members  for  Lower  Canada,  at  that  time: 

"  The  lofty  pretentioii«  of  the  prelate,  says  Mr.  Parent,  could 
not  hâve  heen  much  to  the  tasle  of  the  members  of  the  national 
church  of  Scotiaud,  nor  to  otliers  not  belonging  to  "  the  church  of 
the  Empire,"  which  alone  is  "  pure,"  and  in  which  alone  is  found 
"  truth."  He  likens  the  endowment  of  the  University  of  Toronto  to 
that  of  the  religious  establishments  in  Lower  Canada,  bat  he  for- 
gels  that  thèse  are  guaranteed  by  the  ireaties  with  France. 

"  lu  1828  this  Univeisity  was  created  by  a  Royal  Charter,  with 
provisions  dictated  ,  we  must  confess ,  in  a  sectarian  and  ex- 
clusive spirit  ;  ail  the  professors  and  directors  should  belong  to 
the  Church  ofEngland,  and  also  those  who  might  désire  to  take 
degrees  in  diviiiily.  The  degrees  in  the  aits  and  other  lacidties 
were  open  to  ail  dei  ominations. 

"Tne  establislim-  it  of  this  University  or  Collège,  to  be  richly 
endowed  from  the  puulic  deniesne,  with  a  right  To  possess  real 
est.'te  producing  £15,000  net  revenue  annually,  and  revenues 
proceeding  from  other  sources,  without  limitation,  was  a  brand  of 
discord  t'irown  into  the  midst  of  the  population  of  Upper  Canada, 
of  which  the  majority  are  composed  of  dissidents.  The  protests  of 
the  people    were  so   strong   and   so   nrging  ,   that   the  Crown  . 
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111  1837,  was  obliged  lo  sunender  the  University's  Charter  lo  local 
legislalion.  So  that  sirice  that  time  it  has  becorae  in  fact  and  of 
right,  provincial  and  common  property,  subject  to  the  législature 
of  the  country,  like  ail  public  institutions. 

"  Amongst  other  changes  made  in  the  Royal  Charter,  by  the  Act 
ofl837(7,  Will.  IV,  c.  16),  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  are  declared  visitors  ;  it  is  no  longer  necessary  that  the 
Président  be  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  nor  that  the  members  of 
the  Counciljor  t he  professors,should  belong  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  one  may,  without  belonging  to  that  church,  take  any  of  the 


"  Behold  then  the  institution  divested  of  its  sectarian  character  and 
become  common  property,  the  University  open  to  every  one,  to 
ail  the  Christian  dénominations  of  Upper  Canada,  a  tliing  which 
shonld  hâve  existed  from  its  very  origin  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  of  différent  creeds,  unless  spécial  "foundations  were  made 
tor  ail  the  Christian  Communions,  and  which  the  impérial  and  the 
local  authorities  recognised  in  passing  or  adopting  the  act  of  1837. 
We  may  even  say  that  such  had  been  the  intention  of  the  royal 
founder,  and  the  exemption  from  the  test  in  taking  degrees  in  the 
profane  sciences  seems  to  prove  it,  and  that  his  successor  on  per- 
ceiving  that  this  intention  could  not  be  realised  with  the  charter 
of  1837,  allovved  the  local  législature  to  adopt  new  provisions  to 
that  effect,  as  being  better  qualified  to  judgeof  what  was  necessary 
to  the  people  of  Upper  Canada.  The  first  step  was  made  to  accom- 
plish  this  end  in  1837,  but  the  expérience  of  si.\  years  has  shewn 
that  it  was  not  sufKcient,  that  something  more  was  required,  and 
this  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Baklwin's  bill,  against  which  the  Bishop 
of  Toronto  now  so  strongly  protests.  This  bill  appears  to  meet 
with  the  approval  of  ail  reasonable  persons  in  Upper  Canada,  even 
of  those  belonging  to  the  "  Establishe.l  Church."  That  the  High 
Church  and  State  party  makes  a  great  noise  about  it,  is  quite 
natural  ;  but  it  is  rathercomical  to  see  them  try  to  alarm  ourreligious 
institutions,  as  if  the  two  cases  were  upon  a  par.  There  is  in 
Lower  Canada  only  one  institution  which  is  nearly  in  a  similar 
position  to  the  University  of  Toronto,  the  iVIcGill  Collège,  which 
havinç  been  founded  with  gênerai  views ,  is  now  under  the 
controlof  a  particular  sect." 

Notwithstanding  the  weight  of  some  of  the  arguments 
coiitained  in  that  letter,  it  is  doubtfui  whether  the  majority 
of  the  Lower  Canadian  members  could  hâve  been  brought 
to  vote  in  favour  of  the  measiire.  But  the  first  parliamentary 
campaign  against  King's  Collège  ended  without  any  décisive 
battle  being  fought.  Immediately  afterMr.  Draper's  speech, 
the  debate  was  adjourned  to  a  subséquent  day,  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  antagonism  then  existint  between  Sir  Charles 
JVIetcalf  and  his  advisers  reached  a  crisis.  Mr.  Lafontaine 
and  Mr.  Baldwin  resigned  their  ofBces,  the  latter  carrying 
along  with  him  in  opposition,  amongst  other  formidable 
weapons,  his  undefeated  Collège  bill. 

Shortly  after  that,  Mr.  Draper  was  placed  with  Mr. 
Viger  at  the  head  of  afiairs.  He  did  not  think  that  such 
immense  political  capital  as  the  University  question, 
oiight  to  be  left  aïtogether  in  the  hands  of  his  opponents, 
and  the  conservative  party  adopting  a  policy  not  unfre- 
quently  resorted  to  by  them,  both  in  England  and  in  Can- 
ada, resolved  on  doing  themselves  very  nearly  that  which 
their  opponents  were  advocating. 

This  to  the  friends  of  the  old  Charter  was  certainly  the 
most  severe  blow  they  could  receive.  But  the  zeal  of  the 
Bishop  of  Toronto  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  in  any  way 
impaired  even  by  a  désertion  which  left  the  fate  of  King's 
Collège  aïtogether  at  the  mercy  of  his  opponents. 

A  few  words  on  the  biography  of  this  eminent  man  will 
not  be  ont  of  place  (1).  John  Strachan  was  born  at  Aber- 
deen,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1778.  In  early  life  he  displayed 

(  1  )  The  Rise  and  Progress  uf  TrinUy  Collège,  Toronto,  with  a  sketch  of 
Ihe  Lire  of  the  Bishop  of  Toronto,  as  connected  with  Church  Education  in 
Canada,  bv  H.  Melville,  M.  D.,  Toronto,  1852. 


that  indoraitable  persévérance  and  application,  which  hâve 
always  formed  the  prominent  features  of  his  character. 
lie  receivcd  his  éducation  at  King's  Collège,  Old  Aberdeen, 
wherc  he  ohtained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  then 
removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Andrews,  at  which 
University  he  attended  lectures  on  Divinity.  In  1797, 
being  only  nineteen  years  of  âge,  he  made  in  the  village  of 
Kettle  his  first  essay  in  the  great  field  of  educational  labour. 
Amongst  his  pupils,  at  that  time,  was  David  Wilkie,  since 
so  well  known  as  a  distinguished  painter.  He  quickly  per- 
ceived  the  young  man's  genius,  and  but  for  his  protection, 
the  artist  might  hâve  remained  in  obscurity. 

In  1799,  Governor  Simcoe  being  désirons  of  establishing 
grammar  schools  in  every  district  in  Upper  Canada,  with  a 
Universrty  at  their  head,  at  the  seat  of  Government,  gave 
authority  to  Mr.  Cartwright  and  to  Mr.  Robert  Hamilton, 
two  of  his  executive  councillors,  to  procure  a  gentleman  from 
Scotland  to  take  charge  of  theCollege  and  carry  out  his  views . 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Chalmers  had  the  first  offer,  but  having 
declined ,  he  recommended  Mr.  Strachan,  whom  he 
had  known  and  appreciated  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews.  The  future  Bishop  arrived  at  Kingston  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year,  mucli  harrassed  by  the  fatigues  of 
a  voyage  the  discomforts  of  which  it  would  be  difîicult  to 
imagine  in  our  steamship  and  railway  days,  but  of  which, 
however,  some  idea  may  be  conceived  from  the  fact  that 
he  had  lefl  Greenock  at  the  end  of  August.  On  arriving 
he  was  informed  that  Governor  Simcoe  had  returned  to 
England,  and  that  the  intention  of  establishing  the  pro- 
jected  Collège  had,  for  the  time,  been  abandoned.  It  did 
not  require  much  observation  of  the  country  and  of  its 
thin  and  scattered  population  to  convince  him  that  he  had 
been  sent  for  a  little  too  soon,  for  such  an  undertaking. 
He  was  enabled  by  his  activity  and  strength  of  mind, 
promptly  to  overcome  the  disappointment  he  must  hâve 
felt,  and  he  wisely  resolved  on  doing  the  next  best  thing 
to  that  which  he  had  contemplated.  He  arranged  with 
Mr.  Cartwright  to  instruct  his  sons  and  a  sélect  number  of 
pupils,  diiring  three  years.  Such  an  intimacy  was  formed 
between  the  father  and  the  teacher,  that  Mr.  Cartwright 
afterwards  left  him  the  guardianship  of  his  children.  Other 
and  invaluable  frienships  were  formed  by  the  able  profes- 
ser, and  especially  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stuart  under  whose 
advice  and  instruction  at  the  expiration  of  his  engagement 
with  Mr.  Cartwright,  he  was  found  prepared  to  enter  the 
Church.  Accordingly,  in  May  1803,  he  was  ordained  Deacon, 
and  appointed  to  the  mission  of  Cornwall.  His  clérical  duties 
in  the  small  congrégation  of  the  Church  of  England  which 
then  existed  in  that  place,  left  him  the  leisure  of  soon  re- 
turning  to  his  former  and  cherished  vocation.  With  such 
of  his  pupils  as  had  not  fiiiished  their  studies  at  Kingston, 
and  others  from  both  sections  of  the  Province,  whom  his 
fast  spreading  réputation  gathered  around  him,  he  formed 
the  Cornwall  school,  which  ho  conductedduriiig  nine  years 
with  an  average  attendance  of  fifty  to  sixty  scholars.  Among 
them  were  the  présent  Chief  Justice  of  Uppper  Canada, 
Sir  John  B.  Robinson,  and  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  Sir  J.  Macaulay. 
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In  1S07  the  name  of  the  pupil  of  Rt.  Andrews  and  of 
Aberdeen  had  obtamed  a  renown  wliich  thèse  institutions 
acknowledged  by  conferring  on  him  tlic  degrees  of  Uoctor 
of  Lawsand  of  Doctorof  Divinity.  In  1812  he  was  appoint- 
ed  Rector  of  Toronto,  and  in  1818  lie  was  called  to  the 
Legislaltïve  Council,  having  previoiisly  been  made  an  Exe- 
cutive Councillor.  In  1825  he  was  made  Archdeacon  of 
York,  and  in  1839  Bishop  of  Toronto,  a  diocèse  till  very  re- 
cently  comprising  the  whole  of  Western'.Canada  ;  and  at 
his  advanced  âge,  says  the  biography  we  hâve  been  con- 
densing,  he  discharges  his  pastoral  dulies  with  an  energy 
and  activity  seldom  equalled. 

It  is  évident  from  the  political  position  which  ho  had 
occupied,  that  he  had  not  only  been  of  great  service  to  the 
conservative  party,  but  that,  moreovcr,  he  was  for  a  very 
long  time  the  soûl  of  that  party,  the  leaders  of  which  were 
his  very  pupils.  In  1836  he  had  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Executive  Council,  and  in  1840  when  the  British  ministry 
adopted  the  measure  for  imiting  the  two  provinces  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada, — a  measure,  says  the  same  w^riter,  îvhich 
he  loùely  ahoays  resnlutely  oppo&ecl, — he  also  vacated  his  place 
in  the  Législative  Council. 

When  Mr.  Dniper's  bill  was  brought  before  Parliament 
the  Bishop  declaved  ii  Utile  helter  than  that  of  Mr.  Baldwin's, 
and  remonstrated  against  it.  In  his  mémorial  to  Lord 
iMetcalf,  dated  6th  March,  184"t,  he  seemed,  however,  to  anti- 
cipate  that  sooner  or  later  the  endowment  would  hâve 
either  to  be,  as  he  thought,  altogetlier  diverted  from  its 
original  object,  or  split  up,  and  viewing  the  latter  course 
with  less  regret  he  threw  out  the  following  suggestions  : 

"  If  there  could  be  the  slightest  aissuiance  that  uiider  the  Charter, 
as  it  stands,  the  University^'woulcl  be  upheld  by  the  Goveinment, 
and  suffeied  to  continue  upon  a  footing-  resembling  in  practice, 
though  it  does  not  in  theory,  any  of  those  seats  of  leavning  which 
are  the  gloiy  of  the  mother  country,  I  shonhl  ot  course  not  désire 
to  suggest  any  change  ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  despair  of  this, 
when  I  recollect  what  took  place  only  a  few  months  ago. 

"Isee  but  two  m.ethcds  by  which  ânylhing  like  a  satisfaclory 
resuit  could  be  secured. 

"The  first  is,  by  endowing  Collages  ont  of  the  portion  of  the 
Clergy  Réserves  which  are  placed  at  the  disposai  of  the  Govern- 
ment (or  other  lands  under  their  contronl)  for  the  several  bodies  of 
Christians  it  may  be  thought  proper  and  désirable  to  assist  in  this 
manner,  leaving,  or  I  should  rather  say  restoring,  the  présent 
University  to  what  it  was  originally  calcdated  to  be,  and  withoul 
breaking  in  upon  its  endowment. 

"  The  second  is  by  appropriating  to  ihe  Churoh  of  England  the 
same  portion  of  the  endowment  as  the  Impérial  Parliament 
assigned  to  her  out  of  the  Clergy  Reserves— that  is  to  say,  five- 
twelfths — and  applying  the  remaining  st'ven-twelfths  in  endow- 
ing Collèges  for  siich  other  religions  divisions  of  the  population  as 
may  by  tho  Goveinment  be  thought  best. 

"The  members  of  the  Church'of  Scotland  miglit  in  this  plan  be 
libéral ly  assisted  ;  and  as  to  any  other  dénomination  of  Christians, 
it  would  resl  with  the  Government  to  détermine  what  they  should 
receive,  and  to  what  extent.  Of  course,  in  the  event  of  such  divi- 
sion, it  would  be  necessary  to  grant  separate  charters  to  each 
Collège,  entirely  free  from  any  political  influence,  and  in  entire 
connexion  with  its  respective  Church  or  dénomination. 

"The  différent  religious  Societies  in  Canada  hâve  already  slievvn 
their  sensé  of  what  no  wise  and  good  man  doubts  (for  ail  history 
and  observation  confirm  it),  that  the  only  satisfactory  foundation  a 
Collège  can  rest  upon,  is  that  of  a  known  and  certain  religious 
character. 

"  It  oannot  ba  denied  that  it  would  be  a  great  evil  thus  to  split  up 
an  endowment,  which,  if  left  entire,  would  for  many  years  to  come 
yield  as  'arge  a  revenue  as  could  be  .advantageously  employed,  or 
would  indeed  be  required,  for  maintaining  one  good  University 
upon  an  efficient  and  libéral  scale.     But  it  would  be  a  less  evil  to 


encounler  than  that  which  we  hâve  so  lately  been  threatened  with. 
h  is  unhappily  too  évident,  that  to  préserve  the  institution  in  its 
integrity,  as  a  means  of  difiusing  the  blessings  of  true  religion  and 
Sound  learning,  and  giving  an  enlightened  support  to  the  cause  of 
order  and  good  governnient,  requires  a  degree  of  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness  which  we  may  look  for  in  vain.  The  next  best  measure  to  be 
hoped  for,  then,  is  the  being  secured  in  some  smaller  and  less 
adéquate  provision  ;  which,  being  enjoyed  in  peace,  and  dispensed 
upon  rationai  principles,  may  form  at  least  a  foundation  of  such  an 
institution  as  may  conimaud  Ihe  confidence  of  parents,  and  gradually 
entiilo  it  to  the  faveur  and  respect  of  the  enlightened  portion  of 
mankind. 

"  It  ïs  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  confidence  and  respect  can 
ever  attend  a  seat  of  learning,  where,  if  a  Church  is  spoken  of,  it 
must  be  a  Church  without  government  ;  and  where,  if  religion  is 
taught,  it  must  be  religion  vvithout  doctrine. 

"  Above  ail  things,  I  claim  from  the  endowment  the  means  of 
educating  my  clergy.  This  was  my  chief  object  in  obtaining  the 
Charter  and  endowment  of  King's  Collège,  as  appears  from  my 
original  application;  and  it  was  fully  recognized  by  the  impérial 
Government,  as  is  évident  from  the  tenure  of  tl  e  Charter,  and  was 
indeed  the  nio^t  valnable  resuit  to  be  anticipated  by  the  Institu- 
tion. It  was  on  this  account  that  one  of  the  great  Church  Societies 
in  England  grauîed  us  a  Divinity  iibrary,  and  the  other  promised 
to  increase  it  when  the  University  was  in  fu!l  opération.  To  deprive 
the  Church  of  this  benefit,  would  be  to  aim  a  deadly  blow  at  her 
very  foundation,  and  to  eut  off  the  principal  advantage  we  had  in 
view  in  seeking  for  the  establishment  of  a  seat  of  learning  in 
Upper  Canada.  This  is  a  point  which  never  can  be  given  up,  and 
to  which  I  believe  the  faith  of  Government  is  unreservedly  pledged." 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1845,  Mr.  ,Iohn  Hiliard  Cameron, 
who  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House  on  behalf  of  King's 
Collège,  took  the  same  high  ground  which  Mr.  Draper 
himself  had  taken  against  Mr.  Baldwin's  measure.  To  the 
great  raerrimeiit  both  of  the  regular  opposition  and  of  that 
section  of  the  conservative  party  who  were  against  the 
measure,  he  concluded  his  address  by  retiirning  to  Mr. 
Draper  tlie  last  sentence  of  his  éloquent  peroration  already 
quoted,  and  the  House  was  once  more  called  upon  "  for 
the  sake  of  religion,  on  every  constitutional  principle,  by 
every  patriotic  feeling  ;  in  the  name  of  God,  your  Queen. 
your  Cmmtry,  to  reject  this  bill." 

But  it  was  settled  that  no  kind  of  anomaly  would  be 
wanting  in  the  discussion  of  this  great  question.  While 
Mr.  Draper  was  apparently  risking  his  terra  of  office  to 
pass  a  measure  little  bette)-  than  thatof  Mr.  Baldwin's,  in  the 
eyes  of  many  of  his  friends,  and  while  the  inspecter  gênerai, 
Mr.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  Sherwood,  soliciter  gênerai  for 
Upper  Canada,  had  tendered  their  résignation  rather  than 
vote  for  the  rainisterial  bill,  Mr.  Baldwin  and  some  of  his 
friends  finding  that  on  their  side  of  the  question  it  was  not 
so  good  a  measure  as  they  wanted,  announced  their  déter- 
mination of  voting  against  it.  The  Lower  Canadian  members 
of  the  opposition,  who,  from  the  begining,had  no  inclination 
to  interfère,  could  ail  be  set  down  as  voting  against  it,and 
there  the  fate  of  the  government  appeared  to  be  sealed. 
But  the  hopeful  expectations  of  the  opposition  vanished 
in  a  moment,  and  early  enough  in  the  debate  it  was  gener- 
ally  understood  that,  by  some  mysterious  proeess,  several 
of  the  conservative  members,  who  intended  to  vote  against 
the  bill,  had  become  reconciled  to  its  provisions.  The 
vote  was  taken  in  the  deep  silence  which  characterises  our 
mode  of  voting  by  yeas  and  nays  on  uiomentous  questions, 
when  not  a  breatk  but  the  mournful  voice  of  the  clerk  is 
heard  within  the  walls  of  the  house.  The  vote  was  45  to 
34,  and  the  second  reading  was  declared  carried.     Of  the 
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45  iiine  ouly,  Alessrs,  Ayiwin,  Christie,  Daly,  De  Bleury, 
Laterrière,  McConnell,  Moflatt,  D.  B.  Papineau  aud  Smith, 
belonged  to  Lower  Canada  ;  and  two  of  tliem,  Alessrs. 
Ayhvin  and  Laterrière,  belonged  to  the  opposition.  Of  the  j 
34,  25  belonged  to  the  Lower  Canada  opposition,  six  to  the 
Upper  Canada  opposition ,  and  three ,  Messrs.  Boulton, 
Pwobinson  and  Sherwood,  were  ministerialists  ;  four  raem-  j 
bers  of  the  Upper  Canada  opposition,  having  duly  before  , 
their  eyes  the  fear  of  their  constituents,  voted  for  the 
ineasare. 

Immediately  after  the  vote,  Mr.  Draper  rose  in  his  place 
and  stated  that  the  biU  would  not  be  proceeded  with  any 
further  during  the  session. 

(^To  be  conti?iued  in  our  next.) 

Pierre  J.  O.  Chauveau. 

Scliooi  dajs  of  Einiiieiii  31en  tu  Oreat-Bi-Uaiii. 

Bt  John  Tdibs,  F.  S.  A. 

ÇContinaed  from  our  lasi.) 

XCL 

LOCKE's   SYSTEM   OF   EDUCATION. 

EqnaDy  illustrative  of  the  important  business  ol  Education  ar 
the  writi'iigs  of  lohn  Locke,  one  of  the  wisest  and  sincerest  ot 
£nglishmeii.  He  svas  born  at  Wrington,  neav  Bristol,  in  163-7.  He 
was  the  eldes'  of  two  sons,  and  was  eilucated  wiih  great  care  by 
his  father,  of  whom  lie  alvvays  spoke  with  the  liighest  respect  aud 
aftectioii.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  liis  father  exacte  d  tlie 
utinost  déférence  from  his  son,  but  giadually  tr^ated  hioi  with 
less  and  less  réserve,  and  when  grown  up,  lived  with  him  on 
tertiis  of  the  most  eiitire  friendship;  so  much  so,  that  Locke 
meiitioned  the  facl  of  h  s  tather  having  expessed  his  rrgret  for 
giving  vvay  to  his  anger,  and  striking  him  once  in  his  childhood 
when  he  did  not  deserve  it.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  wrilten  in  the 
latter  paît  of  his  life,  LocLe  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  conducl 
of  a  father  towards  his  son  : 

"  That  which  I  hare  often  blamed  as  an  indiscreet  and  dano;evor? 
practice  ni  many  fathers,  viz.,  to  be  rery  ind-:lgei]t  to  thpir  children 
whilst  they  are  little,  and  as  they  corne  to  ripf:  years  to  lay  great  rps- 
traÎDt  'ipon  them,  aad  live  wiih  greater  réserve  towards  tbem,  wbicb 
dsually  produces  a'.i  '.U  imderstanding  betw  en  fatbci  and  sou,  which 
cann  't  but  be  of  bad  conséquences  ;  and  I  think  fa.hers  would  geneially 
do  better,  as  their  sons  grow  up,  to  take  them  into  a  nearer  famili  riiy, 
and  lire  with  tbem  with  a»  much  freedora  and  friendship  as  their  âge 
aud  tempe,  will  allow." 

Locke  was  next  placed  al  Westminster  School,  from  which  he 
was  elecleu.  in  J651,  to  Christchurch,  Oxford.  Hère  he  appi;ed 
ùi'nseif  d'li','enlly  to  the  sludy  of  c',.ssical  iiterature  :  and  by  the 
priva'e  reatling  of  the  works  of  B.con  and  Descartés,  he  soutI.i 
to  nou'ish  ihal  philosopl ical  spirit  which  he  did  nol  find  in  the 
piulosophy  of  Aristotle,  as  taught  in  the  school  at  Oxford.  Though 
îhe  wniings  of  Descartés  aiay  hâve  cootributed,  by  their  orecision 
and  scientific  method,  to  the  formation  of  LockeV  philosophical 
style,  il  was  the  principle  of  the  Baconian  method  of  observalio  , 
which  gave  to  the  mind  of  Locke  th.t  taste  foi  expérimental  sîudie> 
which  form?  the  basis  of  his  own  system,  and  prob.-iblydetermined 
his  ohoice  of  a  profession.  He  adopted  that  of  medicine,  which, 
however,  the  weakiipss  of  his  constitution  prevsn.ed  iiim  frorn 
practising. 

Ot  the  writiiigs  of  Locke,  it  must  sufRce  for  us  to  mention  his 
great  wo.k,  An  Essay  concerning  Human  Understandivg,  in 
which,  settiiig  aside  the  whole  doctrine  of  innate  notions  and  orin- 
ciples,  the  authof  traces  .-Il  ideas  to  two  sources,  sensation' and 
refle-ion  ;  t.cats  at  large  of  the  nalure  of  ideas,  simple  and  com- 
plex  :  of  ,Ue  opeiatioii  of  the  human  understanding  in  lormin", 
lii'liiigiiiiirmg,  coitt-K)firiding,  and  associating  ihem  ;  of  the  .nanner 
in  which  wo^ds  ate  applied  as  the  représentât  ves  of  iileas  :  of  the 
(iiffi:ulties  a, id  obstructions  ia  the  search  after  tnith,  whicli  aris 
fron  ihe  uperft.ctio.i  of  thèse  signs  ;  and  of  the  nature,  leality, 
kiuds  degrees,  casual  hindrances,  and  necessary  limits  of  human 
knowledge.    The  influence  of  this  vvork,  written  in  a  plan,  clear, 


expressive  style,  upon  the  aims  and  habits  o  ph  losophical 
inquirers,  as  well  as  upon  the  minds  of  educated  men  in  gênerai, 
ha»  bseii  extiemely  bénéficiai.  Locke  also  wrote  Tfioughts  upon 
Education,  to  which  Rousseau  is  largely  indebted  for  his  Emile, 
The  following  passage  oa  the  importance  of  Moral  Education  is 
very  striking  : — 

"  Under  whose  care  aoevera  child  is  put  to  be  taught  during  the  teuder 
and  flexible  years  of  his  life,  this  is  certain,  it  should  be  one  who  thinks 
Latin  and  languages  the  least  part  ot  éducation  ;  one  who,  knowing 
liow  much  virtue  and  a  well-tempered  soûl  is  to  be  prcferred  lo  atjy  sort 
of  learning  or  Inn^nage,  makes  il  his  chief  business  to  form  the  mind 
of  his  scholars,  and  give  that  a  right  disposition;  which,  if  once  got, 
though  ail  ihe  res.  should  be  neglected,  would  in  due  time  produce  ail 
the  rest  ;  and  which,  if  it  be  not  goi,  and  settled  so  as  to  keep  out  ill 
and  vicions  habi's — languages  and  sciences,  and  ail  the  other  accom- 
plishments  of  éducation,  will  be  to  no  purpose  but  to  make  the  worse 
and  more  dangerous  man." 

XCIL 

URAMMAR-SCHOOLS  IN   THE   SEVENTEENTH   CENTtTRY. 

John  Aubrey,  the  WiJtshire  antiquarj-,  has  left  this  picture-in- 
little  of  the  public  schools  of  his  time  : 

"  Before  the  Reformation,  youth  were  genorally  tausht  Latin  in 
the  moiiasteries,  and  young  women  hacï  their  éducation  not  at 
Hackney,  as  now,  1678,  but  al  nunnc  ries,  where  they  learnt  needle- 
woik,  confectioiary,  surgery,  pliysic,  (apothecaries  and  surgeons 
being  at  that  time  very  rare,)  writmg,  drawing,  &c.  Old  Jacquar, 
now  living,  has  often  seen  from  his  hou.e  the  nuns  of  St.  Mary 
Kingtoii,  in  Wilts,  conr'ng  forth  into  the  Nymph  Hay  whh  their 
rocks  and  wheels  to  spin,  someiimes  to  the  number  ot  threescore 
and  ten,  ail  whom   were  noi  nuns,  but  young  girls  sent  there  for 

éducation." «  The  gentrj'  and  citizens  had  little  learn- 

ing  of  any  kiiid,  and  their  way  of  bKeding  up  childien  was  suitable 
to  the  reit.  They  were  as  severe  to  their  children  as  their  school- 
niiisters,  and  their  schoolmast  as  as  tlemasters  of  the  House  of 
Correction  :  the  child  perfiectlj  loathed  the  sighl  ot  his  parer.s  as 
the  slave  his  torture.  Gentlemen  of  thirly  and  forty  years  old  were 
r.iade  to  stand  like  mutes  anu  foolsba.el  eated  before  their  par  nts  ; 
and  li.e  daughters  (grown  women;  were  to  st?nd  at  .te  cupboard- 
side  during  the  whoie  time  of  iheii  pîoud  motier's  visits,  uniess 
(as  the  fash-on  was)  leave  was  des  led  foisoodi  that  a  cjshion 
should  be  given  them  to  kneel  upon,  brought  thern  by  the  seryp^- 
lîian,  aftei  they  had  done  penance  by  standing.  The  boys  hâd 
their  foreheads  turned  up  and  stiffened  by  spittle." 


JOHN  AUBREV,   I.\   WILTSHIRE. 

Aubrey,  born  in  the  parish  of  Kingston-St.-Michael,  in  1625, 
in  his  Diary,  lolls  us  that  in  1633  he  "  enlered  into  his  giammar 
at  the  Latin  Sc'iool  at  V'atton  KejTiel,  (Wilts,)  in  the  church, 
where  ihe  Cnrate;  Mr.  Haie,  taughl  the  e  c'est  boy  Virgil,  Ovid, 
Cicero,  &c.''  Next  year  Aub.ey  was  removed  to  the  adjoinifj 
parish  of  Leigh-de-la-Mere,  un  er  Air.  Tobcit  Laiimer,  the  Tec- 
tor,  who,  "  at  70,  wore  a  dudgeon,  with  a  knife  and  b.  tk=n." 
He  had  been  the  sel  oolmasler  ot  Thomas  Hobt  js,  the  philosopher 
ol  MalmcoDury.  At  thèse  ^3hools  it  «..s  the  fashion  for  the  boys 
,0  covcr  their  books  with  parchmeni—  •'  o'd  ùianuscr'pi  •'  s'vs 
Aub  ey,  "  which  1  was  too  yoi.ngioi'nderst.-nu  :  but  I  was  p'eased 
.vith  tne  elegp  icy  of  the  writing,  and  the  coloured  ir'.iall  letteij." 
Thèse  manii"scripts  are  believed  lo  hâve  baen  Lroi",hl  from  the 
Abbey  of  Malmesbury  :and  the  P3ctor,  '•  when  he  brewed  a  br.rrell 
of  spécial  aie,  his  use  w?,s  to  stop  lie  bunghole  (r  ider  the  clay) 
with  a  .sheet  of  roanusciipt.  He  sayd  no.hing  diJ  it  so  well,  which 
meihought  di  i  grie'/e  me  then  to  see."  In  16.38,  Aub  ey  was 
"  i.ai'splanted  to  Blanford  Schcol,  in  Dorset,"  "  in  Air.  Wm. 
Gardner's  tinie  the  most  cnincot  Lcnool  for  liie  éducation  of  gentle- 
men 1  tie  ttrst  of  Englui'd."  Acorey  has  left  ti  e  following 
nrcount  of  his  se  lool-days  in  the  m.xj.c.ipt  of  his  Z/treso/^winenf 
Men,  in  the  Ashmolean  Muséum,  Oxford  :— 

"  Wiien  a  boy  bredat  Eston  (in  eremiticall  solitude,)  was  very  curious, 
his  greatcst  dclighl  to  be  with  the  Artificers  that  cau.e  there,  e.  g-,  joyi  ers, 
carpents.3,  cowpe.  ,  masous,  and  understood  theh:  trades  :  Noris  vacuis, 
1  drew  aud  pain  éd.  In  1634,  I  was  entred  in  Latin  gramer  by  Mr.  R. 
Ijsiimer,  a  lercate  and  little  person,  r  ctor  of  Leigh-de-la-Mere, — a  mile 
fine  walk. — who  had  an  easieway  of  teaching;  and  every  li  ne  we  asked 
'eavï  to  g  )  ibrth,  we  had  a  Latin  word  from  him,  which  at  our  returne 
we  were  to  t:ll  him  again  :  which  in  a  little  while  amounted  to  a  good 
number  of  words.  'Twaa  my  unhappinesse  in  half  a  year  to  lose  this 
good  enfermer  by  bis  death,  and  afterwards  was  under  severall  dull 
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ignorant  teacher?  till  12,  1638,  about  wMch  timo  I  was  sent  to  Blandford 
schoole  in  Durset,  Mr.  Siition,  B.  D.,  who  wus  ill  uutured  Hcre  I  recov- 
ered  my  heilth  aud  got  my  Latin  and  (îreeke.  Our  uaii-r  had  (by 
chance)  a  Cowper'o  Dictionarr,  wliicli  T  liad  aever  set-n  before.  I  was 
theu  in  Tereuce.  PerceiiMng  bis  method,  I  read  ail  in  'be  booke  where 
Ter.  was,  aud  tbeu  i:icero,  wbicb  was  tbe  meanes  by  wbich  I  got  my 
Latin.  'Twas  a  wonderfn.l  bslpe  to  my  ybansie  in  reading  of  Ovid  s 
Metamorph.  in  Euglisb  by  Sandys,  wbich  made  me  nnderstand  Latin  ihe 
belter.  AI90  I  metl  accidcntally  a  hook  of  my  Jlot'ner's — Bacon's  Essayes 
— wbich  first  opened  my  understanding  on  tbe  moralls,  1  for  TuUies 
Offices  were  to  crabbed  for  my  young  yeares)  and  tbe  excellent  clear- 
n2Sde  of  tbe  style,  and  bints  and  transitions."  He  also  notes  :  "  at  eigbi 
I  was  a  kind  of  Engineer.  and  then  fell  to  Diawing.  Coiiied  pictiires  in 
tbe  parlor  in  a  table  book.    Not  very  much  cure  for  gram." 

XCIV. 

THE    FIRST   SCIENTIFIC   TREATISES    IN   ENGLISH. 

Hère  should  be  mentioned  tlie  fotinder  of  the  school  of  English 
writers  that  is  to  say,  to  any  useful  or  sensible  purpo.se, — Robert 
Recorde,  the  phy.sician,  a  man  ivhose  memoiy  deserves,  on  several 
accounts,  a  much  lar^iei-  portion  of  famé  Ihau  it  has  met  wilh.  He 
wjs  the  first  who  wrote  on  Arithmetic,  and  the  tîrst  who  wrote  on 
Geometry  in  English  ;  the  first  who  introduced  A  gebra  into  Eng- 
land  ;  the  first  who  wrote  on  Astronomy  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sphère  in  England;  and  finally,  the  first  Engdshman  (in  ail  pro- 
babihty,)  who  adopted  the  fsy.stem  of  Copeniicns.  Recorde  was 
also  the  mventor  of  the  présent  method  of  e.xtracting  the  square- 
root  ;  the  mventor  of  the  sign  of  equality;  aud  the  inventer  of  the 
method  of  e.xtracting  the  square-root  of  raullinoraial  algebiaic 
quantities  Accordiug  to  Wood,  his  faraily  was  Welsh,  and  he 
himself  a  Fellow  of  AH  Soûls'  Collège,  Oxford,  in  1531  ;  he  died  in 
1558  in  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  where  he  was  confined  lor  debt. 
Some  hâve  said  ihat  he  was  physician  to  Edward  VI.  and  Mary, 
to  whora  his  books  are  moslly  dedicated.  They  are  ail  written  in 
dialogue  between  master  and  scholar,  in  the  rude  Engiish  of  the 
time. 


THE   SCIENCES    AT   O.XFORD   AND   CAMBRIDGE. 

An  acute  writer  in  the  Companion  to  Ike  Almanac  for  1837 
observes  :  —  ''  The  University  of  Cambridge  appears  to  hâve 
acquired  no  scientific  distinction  in  the  Middie  Ages  Taking  as 
a  test  the  acquisition  of  celebrity  on  the  Continent,  we  find  ihat 
Bacon,  Sacrobosco,  Greathead,  Eastwood,  &c.,  were  ail  of  Oxford. 
The  latter  University  had  its  morning  of  scientific  splendeur,  while 
Cambridge  was  comparatively  unkuown,  and  (wiih  regard,  at  least, 
to  definite  collège  foundations,)  hardly  beginuing  to  exist  :  it  had 
also  its  noon-day  illustrated  by  the  names  of  such  men  as  Briggs, 
Wren,  VVallis,  Halley,  and  Bradley.  The  âge  of  science  at  Cam- 
bridge IS  said  to  hâve  begun  with  Francis  Bacon  ;  and  but  that  we 
think  much  of  the  dilTerence  between  him  and  his  oelebrated 
namesake,  (Roger  Bacon,)  lies  more  in  tirae  and  circumstances 
than  in  talents  or  feelings  :  we  would  rather  date  from  1600  with 
-the  former,  than  from  1250  with  the  latter.  Fraise  or  blarae  on  the 
side  of  either  university  is  out  of  the  question,  seeing  that  the 
earlier  foundation  of  Oxford,  and  its  superiority  in  pecuniary  means, 
rendered  ail  that  took  place  highly  probable.  We  rejoice  in  the 
recollections  by  the  production  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  show 
that  this  country  held  a  oonspicuous  rank  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
Middie  Ages  ;  and  we  cheerfully  and  gratefully  reraember  that,  to 
the  best  of  our  knnwledge  and  belief,  we  are  in  a  great  measuie 
indebted  for  the  liberty  of  writing  our  thoughts  to  thê  cultivation  of 
the  liberalizing  sciences  at  Oxford  in  the  dark  âges.  With  regard 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  for  a  long  time  there  hardly  existed 
the  materials  for  any  proper  instruction,  even  to  the  extent  of 
pointing  out  what  books  fhould  be  read  by  a  student  désirons  of 
cultivating  astronomy.     Of  this  we  hâve  a  remarkable  instance 

Jeremiah  Horrocks,  who  is  well  known  to  astronomers  as  having 
made  a  greater  step  towards  the  amendment  of  the  lunar  theory 
than  any  Englishman  before  Newton,  and  whose  course  might  be 
wef  known  to  every  reader,  but  that  lie  died  at  the  âge  of  2.5,  was 
at  Cambridge  io  1633-1635.  From  the  âge  of  boyhood  he  had 
been  wholly  given  to  the  désire  of  making  himself  an  astronomer. 
But  he  could  find  no  oue  who  could  instruct  him,  who  could  heip 
hini  by  joining  him  in  the  s'udy— «  such  was  the  sloth  and  languor 
which  had  seized  ail."  Horrocks  found  that  books  must  be  used 
instead  of  teachers  :  thèse  he  could  not  obtain  in  the  University; 
nor  could  he  there  even  learn  to  what  books  he  .«hould  direct  his 
attention.  Nor  were  the  book.s  themselves  which  Horrocks  (having 


but  sraail  means,  and  desiring  the   very  best,)  afterwards  botîght, 
in  any  Oiie  instance  that  we  can  discover,  printed  in  England. 

A  school-book  of  great  popularity  may  be  mentioned  he.e.  Tliis 
is  the  well-known  "  Cocker's  Arithmetic."  The  autbor ,  born 
about  1631,  was  an  engraver  and  a  teacher  of  writing  and  arith- 
metic, and  the  writer  of  several  books  of  exercises  in  pei.manship, 
some  of  tiiem  on  silver  plates.  His  celebrated  "  Arithmetic  "  vpas 
not  published  until  after  his  death,  before  1667  :  in  the  title-page 
it  IS  described  as  "  a  plain  and  familiar  method,  su-  able  to  the 
meanest  capacity,  for  the  fuU  understanding  of  that  incomparable 
art,  a>  it  is  now  taught  by  the  ablest  schoolmasters  in  Ciiy  and 
Country."  The  first  édition  appeared  in  1677  ;  the  fourth  in  1682  ; 
the  thirty-seventh  in  1720:  there  is  no  copy  of  either  édition  in  the 
Brilish  Muséum,  the  libiaries  of  the  Royal  Society,  Sion  Col  ege, 
or  the  Loudon  Institution  :  a  copy  of  the  édition  of  1678  has  been 
sold  for  8^.  10s.  Cocker's  Arithmetic  was  the  first  which  entirely 
e.xcluded  ail  démonstration  and  reasoning,  and  confined  itselfto 
comme  cial  q  estions  only.  This  was  the  ecret  of  its  extensive 
circulation:  upon  it,  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  subséquent  Arithmetics 
hâve  been  modelled  ;  and  every  method  since  the  author's  time 
has  been  "  according  to  Cocker." 

{To  be  conlùmed.) 
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XI. 

JVatdrai.  Philosophy. 

Nature  herself  seems  to  give  a  very  instructive  hinl  on  this  part 
of  éducation,  in  the  amusements  of  early  childhood.  We  ^ee  a 
child  as  soon  as  il  can  use  its  hands,  tryingto  move,  or  to  lift  any- 
thing  which  it  can,  placing  it  fitst  in  one  position,  then  in  another, 
andtrying  it  in  ail  the  varions  ways  which  its  sensés  admit  oi— 
in  fact,  making  a  variety  of  experiments  with  it,  and  ihis  is  gêne- 
rai ly  looked  upon  as  a  raere  amusement  :  but  childreu  when  thus 
employed,  are,  as  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Reid,  "  acquiriug  the 
habits  of  observation,  and  by  merely  indulging  an  nudetermined 
curiosity,  are  making  themselves  acquainted  with  surrounding 
objects.  If  some  new  eflect  occurs  from  any  of  their  little  plays, 
they  are  eager  to  repeat  it.  When  a  child  has  for  the  first  time 
thrown  down  a  spoon  from  the  table,  and  is  pleased  with  the  jing- 
liag  noise  upon  the  fioor,  if  another  or  the  same  is  again  given  to 
him,  he  is  sure  to  throw  it  down,  expecting  the  same  noise  to 
occur  ;  but  if  a  pièce  oi  wood  is  given,  he  very  soon  finds  out  that 
the  same  eflect  does  not  take  place,  and  is  no  longer  anxious  to 
repeat  the  experiment.  So  long  as  the  noise  goes  on,  the  child  has 
pleasure  in  repeating  it,  and  if  two  objects  are  given,  oue 
of  which  produces  a  noise  when  thrown  down  in  this  way,  and  the 
other  not,  he  very  soon  finds  out  the  différence,  and  acts  accord- 
ingly,  and  this  is,  in  fact,  the  method  of  induction.  The  child  is 
thoroughly  persuaded  that  a  jingling  noise  is  snre  to  follow  his 
throwiug  down  the  spoon,  and  goes  on  repeating  it  till  he  is  tired." 

"  Such,"  observes  the  same  philosopher,  "  is  the  éducation  of 
kind  Nature,  who,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  our  live.s, 
makes  the  play  of  her  scholars  their  most  instructive  lessons,  and 
has  implanted  in  our  mind  the  curiosity  and  the  inductive  propen- 
sity  by  which  we  are  enabled  and  disposed  to  learn  them." 

It  is  an  observation  of  the  late  Professer  Daniel,  in  some  of  his 
Works,  "that  the  principles  ofnatural  philosophy  are  the  principles 
of  comme  sensé,"  and  from  my  own  expérience  hère  ui  introduc- 
ino-  this  kind  of  teaching  into  the  school,  I  am  confident  that,  witli 
those  who  hâve  been  able  to  remain  to  an  âge  to  profit  from  it.  it 
has  given  an  interest  in  what  they  are  leariiing,  and  a  kind  of 
practical  character  to  it,  which  no  other  teaching  could  give. 

I  recollect  raany  years  ago,  going  into  a  school  in  Gemiany,  and 
a  German  gentleman  with  whom  I  was,  observed  of  soraething 
they  were  teaching,  "  das  ist  kein  practicables  ding,"  that  is  no 
practicable  thiug — the  impression  made  at  the  time  has  remained 
on  my  mind  ever  since.  We  look  upon  the  Germans  as  a  people 
fond  of  théories,  but  this  appeared  to  me  a  sensible  remark. 

The  following  hints  are  intended  to  show  to  our  school-masters, 
ofthe  class  for  which  this  book  is  intended,  the  importance  of 
being  so  far  instructed  in  subjects  of  thi.s  nature,  as  to  be  able  to 
point  out  in  a  common-sense  way,  some  of  those  results  in  science 
I  which  bear  more  immediately  on  the  occupations  of  life  ;  thèse  will 
be  found  not  only  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  children  while 
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at  school,  but  may  be  mosl  usel'ul  to  them  aller  lliey  hâve  lelt  il. 

As  a  class.  iio  doubt  at  the  présent  day  the  far  greater  uumber 
of  our  schoolmasters  are  not  qualified  to  arive  this  instruction,  but 
tliere  are  many,  and  tliat  number,  I  hope,  increasing,  who  are  ; — 
to  such,  although  the  following  pag?s  may  .  ot  add  much  to  Iheir 
knowledge,  they  may  perhaps  sugaest  somelai!  g  in  the  way  of 
imparting  it,  and  in  bringing  it  to'bear  upon  their  teiching.  Tliey 
will  also  point  ont  to  others  some  things  with  wlùch  they  may 
easily  make  themselves  acquainted,  and  a  fe\vsimpi>  expérimenta 
vvhich  are  easily  Iried. 

Among  the  more  striking  of  thèse  things  wili  be  such  as  the 
ioilowing  :  the  elastic  and  other  properties  of  air — the  nature  ot 
aeriform  fluids — of  water — how  the  pressure  of  fluid  bodies  differs 
frora  that  of  solids — how  thèse  properties  enable  man  to  lurn  them 
to  usefui  purposes,  such  as  u-indmills,  watermills,  etc. 

Civilized  man  is  able  to  take  advantage  of  thèse  properties,  and 
avail  himself  ofthem  as  motive  powers  in  the  business  oi  life  ;  the 
savage,  on  the  contrary,  observes  the  t^ees  torn  up  by  the  winds, 
■stones  and  rubbish  carried  down  by  raountain  torrents,  but  is  unabie 
to  turn  this  observation  to  any  usefui  purpose. 

Archbishop  Whateley,  in  his  •'  Introductory  LectuieaunPolitical 
Economy,"  observes  :  "  Many  of  the  commonest  arts,  which  are 
the  most  universal  among  mankind,  and  which  appearthe  siraplest, 
and  require  but  a  vey  humble  degree  of  intelligence  for  their  ex- 
ercice, are  yet  s  ;ch  that  we  must  suppose  varions  accidents  to 
hâve  occurred,  and  to  hâve  been  noied — many  observations  to  hâve 
been  made  and  combined — and  many  experiments  to  hâve  been 
tried — in  order  to  their  being  original ly  invenîed. 

"  And  the  difhculty  must  hâve  been  much  greater,  be  fore  the 
invention  and  the  familiar  use  of  writiiig  had  enable  I  each  genera- 
lion  to  record  for  the  u?e  of  the  next,  not  only  its  discoveries,  but 
its  observations  and  incomplète  experiments.  It  has  oflen  occuvred 
to  me  that  the  longevity  of  the  antediluvians  may  hâve  been  a 
spécial  provision  to  meet  this  ditSculty  in  those  early  âges  which 
most  needed  such  help.  Even  now  that  writing  is  in  "use,  a  single 
individua!,  if  he  live  long  enough  to  foilow  up  a  train  of  experi- 
ments, has  a  great  advantage  in  respect  of  discoveries  over  a  suc- 
cession of  individuals  ;  because  he  wiil  recollect,  wheu  the  occasion 
arises,  many  of  his  former  observations,  and  of  the  ideas  that  had 
occurred  to  his  mind,  which,  at  the  time,  he  had  not  thought 
worth  recording.  But  préviens  to  the  use  of  writing,  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  combine  in  one's  own  person  tue  expérience  of 
several  centuries,  must  hâve  been  of  immense  importance  ;  and 
it  was  an  advantage  which  the  ciicumsances  of  the  case  seemed 
to  require." 

And  first,  of  the  atmosphère — a  sphère  of  air  surrounding  the 
earth — has  substance  and  weight,  but  is  invisible — elastic,  can  be 
squeezed  into  a  less  space  by  pressure — expands  agaiu  when  the 
pressure  is  removed — expands  by  heat  and  contracts  by  cold.  This 
may  easily  be  made  intelligible  to  ihem  in  the  following  way: 

Take  a  tumbler  and  invert  it — or  better,taks  a  iar  iised  for  gases, 
with  an  airtight  stopper,  and  placing  itsmoulh  horizonta:ly  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  in  a  pr.euraatic  trough,  or  in  any  vessel  of 
sufficient  depth,  having  a  shelf  for  support,  stiow  themj  by  letting 
them  feel  it,  the  difficulty  of  pressing  the  jar  down — it  otfers  résist- 
ance— increase  the  pressure,  the  air  occupies  less  and  less  space, 
but  the  water  inside  Ihe  glass  does  not  rise  so  high  as  on  the 
outside  ; — différence  owing  to  what  ? — point  out.  Diminish  the 
pressure,  it  again  expands,  showing  its  elastichy.  Of  course  the 
attention  of  the  children  must  be  called  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
ioside  and  outside  the  jar. 

Take  out  the  stopper,  the  jar  sinks  by  its  own  weighl,  proving 
clearly  that  the  résistance  was  offered  by  the  air. 

Again,  allow  the  jar  to  fill  with  water,  put  in  the  stopper,  and 
raise  the  jar  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  trough — 
explain  why  the  column  of  water  is  supported,  and  would  be  sup 
portedifthe  jar  were  33  feet  high  at  the  ordiuary  pressure  of  the 
atmosphère — take  out  the  stopper,  the  water  immediately  falls  : — 
or  while  the  column  of  water  remains,  show  how  the  jar  may  be 
fîUed  with  air,  by  carrying  down  successive  tumblersof  it  until  the 
jar  is  filled. 

From  this,  the  method  first  used  of  taking  dowi.  barrelsofair 
into  a  diving  bell  is  easily  understood. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  hâve  a  vent-peg  in  a  barrel  —or  how  does 
it  happen  that  the  tea-pot  soraetimes  will  not  pour?  etc. 

Air  expands  by  heat.  Experiment  :  a  half-blown  bladder  placed 
before  the  tire,  the  wrinkles  disappear,  the  air  expandins  il  : 
remove  it,  the  air  again  contracts. 

Place  the  same  under  the  receiver  ol  an  air-pump,  it  expands 
Irom  diminished  external  pressure. 

.4iV  hns  weight.    A  bottle  exhausled  of  the  air   is  lighlev  than 


i  when  full — différence,  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  air  equal  to  the 
:  contents  of  the  bottle— this  means  air  at  the  ordinary  température 
:  and  pressure  of  the  atmosphère — 100  cubic  inchcs  dry  pure  air 
]  weigh  31-0117  grains,  being  for  a  cubic  yard  -IJ  oz.  Balance  the 
I  bottle  when  full  of  air  at  on»;  end  of  the  scale-beara  ;  then  take  it 
ofFaiid  exhaust  it  by  means  of  the  air-pump,  and  when  again  sus- 
I  pended,  the  other  end  of  the  beam  will  preponderate  ;  restoie  ihe 
equilibrium  by  pièces  of  paper,  etc. 

Drinking  ihrough  a  stran:  The  teacher,  taking  a  straw  and  a 
basin  of  water,  shows  them,  if  the  mouth  or  orifice" of  the  straw  is 
not  wholly  immersed,  or  under  water,  the  water  will  not  lise  ; 
wholly  covered — when  they  begin  to  draw  out  the  air  the  water 
immediately  rises,  and  why  ?— What  takes  place  if  a  hole  is  made 
in  it  above  the  surface  of  the  water  ?  Water  does  not  rise. — Vv'hat 
if  you  plunge  it  deeper,  so  that  the  hole  made  in  the  straw  is  be- 
low  the  surface  ? — It  immediately  rises  again. — Reasons  for  ail 
this,  which,  if  they  comprehend,  they  will  at  once  understand  the. 
baiometer  and  common  pump. 

A  model  in  glass  of  a  common  pump  will  be  found  a  very  ins 
tructive  pièce  of  apparatus,  an J  if  fitted  into  a  small  glass  cylinder 
which  can  be  made  air-tight  at  pleasure  by  means  ot  a  screw,  it 
becomes  a  much  more  usefui  and  perfect  instrument  for  teachers, 
as  the  pump  will  work  or  not,  accordiug  as  the  vessel  in  which  tlie 
water  is,  is  made  air-tight,  or  not  air-tight. 

Again  a  pièce  of  wet  leather  with  a  string  atlached,  called  a 
sucker  : — press  it  with  the  foot  against  a  stone — remove  the  air 
betweeu  the  leather  and  the  stone, — leather,  say  a  square  pièce 
three  inches  on  a  side,  ought  to  support  9  ^^  15  pountls,  only  sup- 
ports, say  SOIbs. — reason  why  ?  The  vacuum  not  complète.  Then 
take  a  circular  pièce,  three  inches  diameter,  let  them  find  the  area, 
and  calculate  how  nîuch  it  ought  to  support.  This  is  the  principle 
01)  which  a  fly  is  abléto  walk  along  a  pane  of  glass,  or  across  the 
ceiling. 

The  common  syringe.  The  pop-gun  they  are  in  the  habit  ot 
makingout  of  a  pièce  of  the  elder  tree — how,  by  pressing  down  the 
rod,  the  elasticity  of  the  air  forces  out  the  pellet  at  the  other  end  ; 
when  they  cease  to  press  the  rod  of  it  down,  the  elasticity  of  the 
air  whhin  forces  it  back. 

^1  pair  of  common  bellows.  Show  them  the  construction — the 
valve,  or  trap-door  in  the  bottom  board,  opening  only  inwards — 
the  bellows  fill  with  air  when  the  boards  are  separated — valve 
shuts  down,  and  the  air  goes  oui  at  the  nozzle  when  they  are 
pressed  together — will  not  work  when  turned  upside  down,  why? 
— the  curreut  ofair  makes  the  fire  burn  better  :  the  reasons  for  ail 
this.  The  teacher  should  hâve  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  show  what 
takes  place  at  each  movement  of  the  board,  and  let  them  handie 
them  themselves. 

The  barometer.  The  teacher  shows  them  the  instramenl,  hov.- 
construcled,  and  what  it  is  for; — pressure  of  the  air  supports  a 
column  ofmercury  about  30  inches — a  column  of  water  about  33 
feet — the  height  of  the  column  bein^-  less  in  proportion  as  the 
spécifie  gravily  of  the  fluid  is  greater— not  so  high  if  carried  lothe 
top  of  a  mountain,  and  why  ?— température  at  which  water  boils 
varies  with  the  height  of  the  barometer -boils  at  a  less  heat  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain  than  al  the  bottom.  The  mode  of  ascertainiug 
the  height  of  mountains  by  means  of  the  barometer.— Wliy  this 
method  is  more  to  be  relied  on  in  tropical  climates  than  in  high 
lathudes,  etc. 

Pascal,  in  France,  about  the  year  1647,  was  the  first  to  mako 
this  experiment,  which  he  did  at  the  sumrait  and  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain in  Auvergne,  called  Le  Puy-de-Dôme,  the  resuit  of  which  led 
hira  to  conclude  that  the  air  had  weight.  He  also  tried  il  at  the 
top  of  several  high  towers,  which  convmced  him  of  the  weighl  of 
the  atmosphère. 

To  register  the  daily  altitudes  of  the  barometer  and  the  ther- 
momeler,  would  be  a  very  usefui  exercise  for  the  pupil-teacîier — 
aud  in  its  bearings  branches  oui  into  a  great  many  things. 

The  principle  of  the  common  pump  mighl  now  be  explained— 
how  the  atmospheric  pressure  which  supports  the  mercury  enables 
them  to  pump  up  water — having  a  model  of  a  pump,  or  even  with 
paper  and  pasteboard,  showing  the  kind  of  tubes  and  nature  of  the 
valves,  this  may  be  clearly  explained— poinliog  out  how  the  valves 
act  at  each  separate  movement  up  and  down  of  piston-rod— the 
limil  to  which  water  can  be  raised— the  e.xperiment  of  Torricelli, 
etc. 

Supposing  the  atmospheric  pressure  about  lôibs.  on  the  square 
inch — how  much  on  five  square  inches?— how  muchoufive  inches 
square?— on  a  square  three  inches  on  a  siue  :— on  the  surface  of 
the  floor  or  the  table?- rnaking  them  hâve  recourse  to  the  two-fooi 
rule  ;  pressure  ou  the  animal  body,  etc.,  and  how  couiiteracled.  h. 
fish  under  waler  has  the  pressure  of  the  air,  151b.  on  a  square  inch. 
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besides  the  pressure  from  its  depth  in  the  water  ; — a  basin  of  watev 
wilh  a  live  fish  in  il,  when  placed  under  the  receiver  of  the  aiv- 
pump  and  exhausted,  the  air-bladder  expands,  and  the  fish  turns 
on  its  back. 

Children  may  easily  be  made  to  understand  that  the  atmosphère 
is  an  aeriform  fluid  surroundiiig  the  globe,  acted  on  like  other 
bodies  by  the  force  of  gravity,  cousisting  principally  of  two  airs  or 
gases,  varying  in  weight,  and  partly  ot  a  third,  heavier  than  either 
of  the  others,  but  if  placed  upun  each  other  in  the  order  of  their 
spécifie  araviiies,  the  heaviest  nearest  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
next  heaviest  in  the  iniddle,  and  the  lightest  at  the  top,  that  they 
would  not  remain  in  this  order  of  superposition,  as,  for  instance, 
tlie  three  liuids,  quicksilver,  water,  and  oil,  would  do  ;  but  the 
heavy  one  at  the  bottom  would  rise  up  and  tiavel  through  the  pores 
of  the  other,  and  the  lighter  one  would  descend,  this  being  a  pro- 
perty  peculiar  to  bodies  of  this  nature,  aud  called  the  diffusion  of 
gases.  That,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  an  atmosphère  of  vapour 
of  water,  arising  from  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
of  water,  and  which  is  in  itself  lighter  than  dry  atmospheric  air  ;  a 
cubic  inch  of  water  at  the  common  atmospheric  pressure  forming 
about  1700  cubic  inches  of  vapour  ;  therefore  a  cubic  inch  of  vapour 
of  water  is  about  1;1700  of  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water — a 
cubic  inch  of  common  atmospheric  air  about  1/800. 

Having  called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  substance  lighter 
than  water  will,  if  plungedinto  it,  rise  to  the  top  ;  that  of  two  flu.ds 
the  lighter  will  rest  upon  the  heavier  ;  arranging  themselves 
according  to  their  spécifie  gravities — as  water  upon  mercury — oil 
upon  water — cream  upon  milk — they  will  easily  understand  why 
bodies  lighter  than  air  ascend  m  it,  as  the  smoke  from  their  chim- 
neys— tell  them  to  watch  it,  particularly  on  a  still  calm  day — why 
it  stands  still  and  does  not  rise  higher;  the  principle  on  which  a 
balloon  ascends,  a  soap-bubble,  etc. 

Again,  why  there  is  a  draught  up  the  chimney  ; — the  air  rare- 
fied,  how  this  lakes  place  ; — why  a  current  of  air  under  the  door 
and  towards  the  fire — aud  another  perhaps  out  of  the  room  at  the 
top  of  the  door  ? 

The  kind  of  résistance  offered  by  the  air  to  a  falling  body — this 
increases  with  tiis  density — that,  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  a  guinea  and  a  feather  wonid  fall  at  the  same  time. 

As  a  simple  experiment,  showuig  the  effect  of  raréfaction  of  air, 
the  teacher  might  light  a  pièce  of  paper,  and  while  burning,  place 
it  in  a  tea-cup,  and  invert  the  cup  in  a  saucer  of  water — the  water 
will  immediately  be  driven  into  the  cup  with  a  gurgling  noise. 

Again,  in  the  practice  which  cooks  hâve  of  putting  an  inverted 
tea-cup  in  a  fruit  pie,  as  they  think  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
syrup  running  over  as  the  pie  bakes,  the  air  in  the  cup  becomes 
rarefied,  and  is  driven  into  the  pie-dish,  through  the  crust,  into  the 
atmosphère — when  taken  out  of  the  oven  it  cools,  the  rarefied  air 
in  the  cup  is  condensed,  but  as  the  mouth  of  ihe  cup  is  snrrounded 
with  the  juioes  of  the  pie,  air  cannot  get  into  it,  but  it  forces  the 
liquid  up. 

The  teacher  explains  why  the  résistance  of  the  air  in  moving 
along  is  so  little  feit — some  of  the  conséquences  of  its  being  dis- 
turbed,  and  causes  of  its  being  put  in  motion — a  breeze,  a  hurri- 
cane, etc.  ;  he  would  also  speak  of  the  forces  of  thèse  at  différent 
velocities— the  force  varying  as  the  square  of  the  velocity.  Tins 
short  table  might  be  the  subjectof  a  lesson: 


Velocity  of  the 

wind  in  miles  per 

hour. 

Perpendicular 

force  on  one  square 

foot  in  pounds. 

— 

5 
10 

i20 
40 
80 

.123 

.492 
1.968 
7.872 
.31.4S8 

Gentle  wind. 
Brisk  gale. 
Very  brisk. 
High  wind. 
Hurricane. 

It  will  be  easy  to  calculate  the  force  of  the   wind  acting  on  a 
given  surface,  doing  so  in  particular  cases  will  be  instructive. 


By  Pï-ecept  and  Exaani»!e  Too. 

"  It's  noboily's  business  where  or  Iww  a  teacher  spends  his  tmie 
out  of  school."  So  remarked  a  rnember  of  a  school  oommittee,  in 
my  hearing,  not  long  since. 


Many  teachers  evidently  think  likewise,  if  their  doing-s  out  of 
school  are  any  criterion  by  which  we  may  judge. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  teacher  be  faithiul  in  imparting  instruc- 
tions during  the  regular  school  hours  ;  nor  is  it  sufficient  that  he 
exhort  his  pupils,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  avoid  bad  habits, 
or  that  he  "  preach  "  to  them  concerning  the  importance  of  sood 
manners.  A  loose  example,  or  an  instance  of  moral  obliquity  on 
his  part,  will  render  much  sage  counsel  of  little  eifect  for  good. 
However  just  the  maxim— "  The  wise  man  considers  the  advice, 
not  the  source  of  il,"  we  are  not  apt  to  do  so  ;  neither  do  childien. 

With  what  consistency  can  a  teacher  charge  his  pupils  to  refrain 
from  those  vices  in  which  he  habitually  indulges?  Some  years  ago, 
I  knew  a  gentleman  who  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech.  "At 
length  his  httle  son,  either  from  sympathj  or  by  imitation,  besan 
to  stammer  also.  The  father  exposlulated  in  vain,  and,  as  a  Tast 
resort,  he  had  recourse  to  the  birch. 

After  applying  it  awhile  vigorously,  he  paused  for  breath,  when 
Billy  looked  up  reproachfully— "  Fif—fif— father,  I  say  it's  too 
bub— bub— bad,  to  I— lick  me  for  what  you  di~do  yoitrself? 

Some  doubtiess  look  upon  manners  and  morals  as  being  of  minor 
importance;  still,  many  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  respect,  do 
not  deem  a  teacher  who  whistles  "  Jordan  am  a  hard  road  to 
trabbel,"  through  the  streets,  on  Sunday,  a  proper  instructor  for 
their  children.  "  You  apparently  enjoy  the  privilèges  of  a  good 
school,"  I  remarked  to  a  parent.  '•  Y— e— s  sir,  î  suppose  the 
scholars  are  doing  well  enough  in  iheir  studies  ;  but  before  Lucy 
went  to  school  she  used  to  say  '  Please  ma'am,'  '  Yes  sir,'  and 
'  No  sir,'  bui  now  it's  nothing  but  '  what,''  '  yes,'  '  no.'  " 

It  is  in  vain  that  Teachers  close  their  eyes  to  iheir  own  incon- 
sistencies,  and  flatter  themselves  that  others  do  not  see  them. 
Children  will  observe,  and  they  readily  draw  inferences  from  what 
they  see.  As  an  apt  illustration  of  this  point,  I  select  the  following  : 

"  I  met,"  says  a  gentleman,  "  one  of  our  scholars — a  ragged 
little  fellow,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  smoking.  I  stopped,"and 
began  to  talk  to  him  about  the  filthy  and  foolish  habit  he  was 
getting  into.     He  iustantly  turned  upon  me  and  said  :  " 

"  VVhy,  some  of  the  teachers  smoke  !  " 

"  I  should  think  not,"  I  answered.  "  What  makes  you  think 
they  do  ?  " 

'■  Because  I  seed  one  of  'em  " — at  the  same  time  desciibing 
him — '•  one  day,  go  into  a  cigar  .store  an'  buy  a  cigar." 

"  But  very  likely  you  were  mistaken  ;  for  the  other  day  I  myself 
was  in  a  public  house  o.i  business,  and  when  I  came  out  there 
stood  a  little  way  ofTtwo  of  our  boys  who,  if  they  saw  me,  would 
perhaps  Ihink  1  had  been  drinking,  but  I  had  not;  and  I  had  a 
great  mind  to  go  and  tell  them  so,  for  fear  they  might  get  a  bad 
exampie  from  me." 

"  0  !  no,  I  vfasn't  mistaken,"  answered  the  boy,  with  an  arch 
and  confident  look,  "  for  I  stood  an'  watched  'im,  and  seed  him 
corne  ont  with  it  lighted,  in  his  mouth  ;  and  I  think  he  seed  me, 
too,  for  he  turned  his  head  t'other  way,  and  looked  kind  o'  shyish 
like." — Setv  York  Teacher. 


Talk  not  Mucb  nor  l>oud. 

It  is  a  very  common  error  with  young  teachers,  that  they  talk 
too  much  and  too  loud  ; — and  wherever  you  meet  with  one  of  thèse 
garrulous  and  noisy  teachers,  you  will  be  sure  to  find  a  disorderly 
school.  Let  us  call  at  two  schoois  and  notice  the  dilfeience.  Hère 
is  a  school  of  fifly  pupils,  kept  by  Miss  Matilda  Captions  Fussy. 
The  pupils  are  nearly  ail  untidy  in  appearance,  inattentive  to  less- 
ons,  disorderly,  and  noùsy, — whispering,  and  constantly  asking 
unimportant  questions  of  the  teacher.  It  is  a  sort  of  '  Bedlam  let 
loose.'  But  the  children  are  not  the  only  actors.  Listen  to  the 
teacher,  who,  in  loud  aud  pétulant  tones,  and  in  rapid  succession, 
thus  speaks  : — '  We  must  hâve  less  noise,  scholars.  '  You  are  the 
worst  set  of  children  I  ever  taw.'  '  Sit  down,  Mary.'  «John,  did 
n't  I  tell  you  not  to  whisper?'  '  Susan,  what  are  you  doing?' 
'  Sarah,  l've  told  you  twenty  times  that  you  must  n't  look  out  of 
the  window,  and  you  don't  mind  one  word  I  say.'  'Peter,  did  n't 
I  tell  you  I  should  punish  you  if  you  did  that  again  ?  You'll  get  it 
by  and  by.'  '  Thomas,  what  are  you  out  of  your  seat  for  ?  Il'  you 
don't  mind  better,  I  shall  punish  you.'  And  thus  it  continues 
through  the  livelong  day, — tire  teacher  noisily  issuing  meaningless 
orders  and  threats,  the  pupils  hearing  them  as  they  would  the 
whistling  winds.  The  room  is  unswept  and  in  disorder  ;  the  teacher, 
slovenly  and  forbidding  in  look  and  mauner.  Ail  is  disoord,  no 
discipline,  no  true  teaching,  no  good  habit.s.  The  classes  are  called 
upon  to  recite  without  any  seeming  regard  to  time  or  manner  ; 
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they  move  noisily  ami  ililatorily  to  Ihe  recitation  seat  ;  their  ans- 
wers  arc  indistinct,  and  mostly  imperfect  ;  Ihere  is  an  entire  heart- 
lessness  and  heedles<nasB  about  uvery  exercise  and  every  effort. 

We  liave  stopped  long  enough, —  let  us  pass  along.  Hère  we 
corne  to  anotlier  sohool,  of  the  same  size,  kept  by  Mary  Cheerful 
Method.  We  enter,  and  are  greeted  by  the  leitclier's  pleasaiil 
smile,  welcomiiig  ns  to  lier  school.  She  looks  pleasant  and  happy  ; 
the  rooin  is  a  model  oi  neatness  andorder;  ihe  pupilis  look  cheertui 
and  industrious,  each  earneslly  altcnding  to  his  lessons.  There  is 
no  whispering,  no  useless  questioning,  no  confusion  ;  cheerful 
quietness  and  wcll-ordered  indusiry  meet  the  eye  on  every  hand. 
ïhe  teacher  says  but  little,  and  Jvery  remark  is  niaJe  in  that 
pleasant  and  subdued  toiie  which  is  sure  to  be  heard  and  regarded. 
'  The  still,  small  voice  is  readily  heard,  and  promptly  iibeyed. 
When  ihe  classes  are  cailed  to  recite,  they  take  their  places  witli 
alacrity,  anJ  without  noise;  and,  as  we  inight  expect,  the  lessons 
are  well  committed  and  distinctly  recited.  It  is  in  ail  respects  a 
pleasant  and  well-mauaged  school.  And  do  you  not  see  that,  in 
each  school,  as  was  the  teacher,  so  were  the  pupils  ?  I  tru.st  you 
hâve  leatned  a  useful  lesson  fioni  ihese  visits,  and  that  you  will 
not  hesitate  which  of  the  two  totake  as  ymu  model. — Rhode  hiand 
SchoobnasUr. 


We  once  heard  a  dislinguished  advooate  of  popular  tduciilioii 
suy,  that  he  could  aUvays  know  a  distiicl  school-hc.nse  by  ils  being 
the  very  worst  looking  fiouso  in  the  district;  and  that  as  a  gênerai 
thing,  parents  were  so  eager  to  gel  a  c/itop  schoolmaster,  tli"at  thev 
committed  the  formation  of  the  soûls  and  mtellects  of  their  chiidren 
10  a  nian,  to  wiiom  tiioy  woidd  not  thihk  of  enlrusting  a  favorite 
horse.     The  lollowing  i.^  a  praclical  comment  on  tliis  stateraent  : 

We  know  a  man  wlio  last  surnme.  hired  four  coïts  pastiired  on  a 
farm  .sorae  five  miles  distant.  .At  least  once  in  two  weeks  he  got 
into  a  wagon,  and  drove  over  to  see  how  his  juvénile  horses  fared. 
He  made  minute  inquiries  of  the  keeper  as  lo  their  health,  their 
daily  watering,  &c.  ;  he  hiraself  examined  the  condition  of  the 
pastnre,  and  when  a  dry  si  ason  came  on,  he  made  spécial  arran- 
gements to  bave  a  dady  allowance  of  meal,  and  he  was  careful  lo 
know  that  this  was  regularly  supplied. 

This  man  had  four  chiidren  attending  a  district  school,  kept  in  a 
small  building  erected  at  the' cross  loads.  Around  this  building  on 
three  side.s,  is  a  space  of  land  six  feel  wide — the  fo  jrth  side  is  on 
a  Une  with  the  street.  There  is  not  an  out-house  or  shade  tree  in 
sight  of  the  building.  Of  the  interior  of  the  school-house  we  need 
not  speak.  The  single  room  is  like  too  many  others,  with  ail  its 
apparatus  arranged  upou  the  mosl  approved  plans  for  producing 
curved  spines,  compressed  lungs,  ill  health,  &c. 

We  wish  to  state  one  fact  only.  The  owner  of  those  colîs,  the 
father  of  those  chiidren,  has  never  been  into  that  school  house  to 
inquire  after  the  comfort,  heahh,  or  mental  food,  daily  dealt  ont  to 
his  ofl'spring.  The  latter  part  of  the  summer  we  chanced  to  ask, 
"  who  teaches  your  school  ?  "  and  his  reply  was,  "  he  did  not 
know,  he  believed  her  name  was  Parker,  but  he  had  no  time  to 
look  after  school  matters."— Missouri  Educator. 
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L.\MK.VT  FOR  THE  OLD  TREE. 

BY   ANNIE   EUZABEÏII. 

It  stood  alonc,  in  stately  priiie. 

The  grand  aiul  noble  ti-ee, 
Its  mighty  arms  h.id  stretchc!  uloii 

More  than  a  ceinnry, 
And  still  as  fitir  and  green  it  spread 

In  beauty  to  the  sun  : 
But  lo,  the  spoiler's  hand  is  there 

The  old  tree's  work  is  done. 

And  must  it  fall,  aud  must  it  fall  ? 

It's  braved  a  hundred  years, 
Heedlesa  alike  of  tempests  wild, 

Of  Bunshine,  or  of  tears. 


And  must  it  fall  ?  The  mandate's  past, 

A  Médian  decree  ; 
Aud  vain  arc  ail  the  plcadings  now, 

To  sparo  the  ancicnt  tree 

With  lordly  strength  and  heauty  crowned, 

The  nionarch  of  the  ficld 
Must  bead  his  mighty  forehead  low, 

His  powoil'ul  sceptre  yield. 
No  more  tln'  night  winds'  dismal  tones 

That  proiid  iurm  will  defy, 
\o  moro  protect  the  tears  of  dew 

When  nooutide  beat  draws  nigh. 

.\Tf  thinks  I  hcar  the  wild  birds  now 

A  mournful  requiem  ch.int, 
For  they  bave  lost  a  restiug  place 

Within  a  fav'rite  haunt  ; 
Oft  with  their  morning  songs  of  praise 

The  leafy  boughs  were  iilled. 
In  vain  the  listeuer  '11  wait  to  hear, 

That  snot  fore'er  is  stilled. 

I  oft  in  childliood's  sunny  days 

Hâve  'neath  its  branches  played, 
Aud  fondly'hoped  in  comiug  years 

To  rest  in  its  green  shade, 
And  dearly  loved  to  gaze  upon 

Its  spreading  beauties  fair, 
But  now  I  sadly  turn  away, 

For  min  has  been  there. 

Farewell,  old  tree,  had  I  the  power 

Still  should  thy  noble  fovm 
Through  an  uncounted  century, 

Hâve  braved  each  wintry  stonn  ; 
As  proudly  should  thy  green  crown  waveJ 

When  I  in  dust  was  laid. 
And  future  générations  rest 

Within  thine  ancient  shade. 

— Rhodc  Island  Schoolmaster. 
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SCHOOI,  MCNICIPALITT. 

His  Excellency  ihe  Governor  General  in  Couucil  was  pleased,  on  the 
20lh  of  January  last,  to  Eeiiaiate  from  the  school  municipality  of  Stc. 
Sophie,  in  the  county  of  Meganlic,  the  twenty-eighth  lot  and  the  north- 
western  portion  of  the  twenty-seventh  lot  in  the  ninth  range  of  Halifax, 
and  to  anne-t  the  said  lot  and  portion  of  lot  to  the  school  municipality 
of  St.  Calistc,  township  of  Somerset,  in  the  said  county  of  Megantic. 

SCHOOL  C0ÎIM1SS10NER9. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Gonncil  was  pleased,  on  the 
14th  instant,  to  make  the  foUowing  appointments  : — 

County  of  Gaspé  :  Newport. — Messrs.  James  .Mcisaac,  Alexand«r 
David,  Grégoire  Grenier.  Pierre  Grenier  and  James  Wright,  to  be  School 
Commifsioner?,  and  Mr.  iPhilippe  Hamoud,  Secretary  Treasnrcr. 

County  of  Gaspé  :Foïaud  GriffinCovc. — The  Rev.  Jean  Baptiste  Blouin, 
François  Parent,  Esquire,  Messre.  Isaac  Bond,  Antoine  Coton  and  Michel 
Bond  to  be  School  Commissioners,  and  Mr.  Auguste  Eernier,  Secretary 
Treasurer. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council  was  pleased,  the 
20th  ultimo,  to  meke  the  foUowing  appointments  : — 

County  ofQiiebec. — St.  Dunstan;  Mes-r?  John  Taylor  and  William 
Smith  to  be  Scliool  Commissioners. 

CATHOLIC   E0AHD  OF  KXAMIXBRS  FOU  THE  DISTRICT  OF  <}CEBEC. 

obtained  a  diplonia  authorising  her  u 

N.  Laçasse, 

Secretary. 

PROTESTA.KT  BOARD  OF  EXAMINEES  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  QUEBEC. 

Miss  Mary  Gillespie  has  obtained  a  Mod«l  school  diploma;  Miss  Anne 


FOR  LOWER  CANADA. 


Jane  Togers,  and  Messrs.  Jûhc  Wilson  and  James  Woodside  ars  pio- 
vided  with  diplomaa  for  teachiug  in  elementary  scliools. 

D.    WlLKIE, 

Secretar.r. 
BOARD   OF   EXAMIXERS  FOR  THE  DISTRICT   Of  OTTAWA. 

Misses  Louisa  Barnby,  Martha  S.  Hall,  Eliza  J.ine  McGiilis,  Emily 
Jane  Pierce,  Elizabeth  M.  Smyth,  Jane  Boucher,  and  Messrs.  Paul 
Dagnaiili,  Patrick  Frawley,  Edward  Jameson,  Paul  Charles  Rougicr, 
John  Russell,  John  Shurthers,  Joseph  Prosper  Cyr,  and  John  Wood, 
hâve  (ihtained  diplomas  authorising  them  to  teach  in  elementary  schools. 
John  K.  "Woods, 
Secretary. 


donations  to   THE   LIBHAHT  OF  TM  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Superintendent  acknowledgeg,  with  thanks,  the  receipl  of  the  fol- 
lowing  Works  : — 

From  Messrs.  Phillips,  Simpson  and  Company,  booksellers,  Boston  : 
Educational  Topics  and  Institutions,  by  Boutwell,"l  vol.  in-8. 

From  the  author  of  Reid's  Geography,  1  vol,  in-lG;  12  copies. 

From  Mr.  J.  Douglas  Borthwick,  Montréal:  Gyclopœdia  of  History 
and  Geography,  by  himself,  1  vol.  in-12  ;  The  British  American  Reader, 
by  himself,  1  vol.  in-12. 

From  Mr.  John  Lovell,  bookseller  and  publishcr,  Montréal  :  2  séries 
of  the  national  school  books  of  Ireland,  10  vols  ;  Pinnock's  Gold- 
smith's  England,  iQ-12,  2  copies;  Sangster's  National  Arithmetic,  in-12, 
2  copies  ;  Kirkham's  Orammar,  in-12,  2  copies  ;  The  Catholic  School 
Book,  in-12  ,  2  copies;  Outlines  of  Chronology,  by  Mrs.  Gordon,  in- 
16,  2  copies;  Lennie's  Grammar,  in-lS,  3  copies;  The  French  Genders, 
taught   in   six   fables,   ia-24,   2  copies. 

From  Mr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  Montréal  :  Contributions  to  the  History  of 
Eiiphotides  and  Saussurites  ,  1  pamphlet  in-8,by  himself;  Researches 
on  Gypsums  and  Magnesian  Rocks,  by  himself,  1  pamphlet  in-8  ;  On 
some  points  of  Chemical  Geology,  by  himself,  1  pamphlet  in-8. 

From  H.  I.  H.  Prince  Napoléon:  Rapport  sur  l'Exposition  Universelle 
de  1855,  1  vol.  in-4. 
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MONTREAL,  (LOWEK  CANADA)  FEBfiUAEY,  1860. 


Councïl  of  PabUc  Insf rMCtloia. 

The  Coimcil  lias  had  its  second  meeting  on  the  Hth 
instant.  The  Coimcil  and  its  standing  Committees  sat  tliat 
day  from  ten  in  the  morning  to  six  in  the  afternoon,  and  on 
the  next  day  from  ten  to  four.  Reports  made  by  commit- 
tees No.  1  and  No.  2  oa  standing  rules  and  on  the  sélection 
of  school  books  were  conciirred  in,  and  will  hâve  to  be 
submitted  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council 
for  approval.  Coramittee  No.  3  reported  a  séries  of  rules  and 
régulations  for  the  guidance  of  Boards  of  Exaniiners,  the 
final  considération  of  wliich  was  adjuurned  to  the  next 
meeting.  On  report  of  Mr.  Iiispector  Archambault  sub- 
mitted by  the  Superintendent,  Alphonse  Lopez,  a  school 
tcacher  was  ordered  to  be  summoned  to  appear  and  answer 
charges  made  against  him  under  19  and  20  Victoria,  chap. 
Uth,  at  a  spécial  meeting  of  the  Council  to  be  held  on  the 
7th  of  March  next. 


C'oiuMf  «r  Public  LectuE-c!>i. 

The  couroC  of  public  lectures  of  the  Jacques-Cartier 
Normal  School  for  this  year,  was  opened  on  the  ]6th  inst. 
The  lectures  are  delivered  on  Thursday  and  Monday  in 
each  week,  at  7J  o'clock  P.  M.  Those  on  gênerai  history 
by  Mr.  Desmazures,  and  on  the  French  language  by  Mr. 


Devisme,  hâve  been  for  the  présent  discontinued.  Mr. 
Chauveau's  lectures  on  literature  commenced  on  Monday 
the  20th  intaut  ;  this  séries,  and  that  of  Mr.  Verreau  on 
Canadian  history,  are  given  on  each  succeeding  Monday 
and  Thursday,  respectively. 


TSie  Sevcnth  Aniiual  Report  oîths»  C'iiief  Super- 
intenderat  of  Scboo!:^  for  :*ew  fSsuuswïck. 

With  an  Appendi.v.—Printed  by  order  of  the  Lesislative  Assem- 
bty.—Frederickton,  N.  B.,  1859,  63  pages  in-So.— Henry 
Fisher,  Esquire,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  New 
Brunstaick. 

To  us  every  thiiig  connected  with  the  Lower  Provinces  is  of 
great  interest.  Geogiaphically  a  part  of  Canada,  intimately  associ- 
ated  with  her  earlier  history,  enjoying  the  same  forra  of  goveni- 
raent,  prcspering  under  the  same  civil  institutions,  their  progress 
and  their  welfare  are  to  us  matters  of  deep  concern.  It  is  then 
with  pleasure,  that  we  hâve  perused  the  présent  seventh  annual 
report  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  as  it  shows  the  succe&s  with 
which  a  System  of  Public  Instruction,  in  many  respects  siniilar  to 
our  own,  has  been  conducted  and  piosecuted. 

New  Brunswick  lies  south  of  the  counties  ol  Gaspé  and  Bonaven- 
ture,  separated  from  the  former  by  the  Bay  des  Chaleurs,  and 
divided  from  the  latter  by  the  Eistigouche  river  ;  the  county  of 
Rimouski,  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  of  Chigiiecto,  the  IS'ova  Scotian  Istli- 
mus,  the  Bay  of  Passaraaquoddy,  the  Northumbeiland  strait  are  its 
eastern,  southern  and  western  boundaries.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an 
irregular  square,  whh  a  sea  coast  of  hve  hundred,  aud  an  area  of 
two  thousand  square  miles.  Its  population  numbers  233,000  inhab- 
itants  given  to  the  occupations  of  agriculture,  of  fishing,  and  of 
commerce.  In  1783,  the  population  amounted  to  11,000  soûls. 
The  first  attempts  at  colonisation  were  made  in  1639.  In  1673, 
Petite  Rochelle  was  founded  at  the  head  of  the  river  Ristigouche. 
During  the  war  of  1812  a  considérable  number  of  Americans 
emigrated  to  New  Brunswick.  Nature  lias  scattered  her 
bounlies  whh  no  unspariug  hand  on  this  Province  ;  it  has  graced  it 
with  the  beauties  of  a  charming  scenery  and  endowed  it  with  the 
solid  gifts  of  a  good  soil  ;  the  one  raising  in  the  mind  pleasing  images 
and  forming  it  to  an  appréciation  of  the  beautiful,  the  other  yielding 
with  ease  to  the  industiious  husbandman  an  ample  return.  It  is 
traversed  by  continuons  ridges  of  highlands,  sheltering  fertile  val- 
leys  and  rich  p  ains,  through  which  flow  the  St.  John,  the  Sle. 
Croix,  the  Ristigouche,  the  Nipisighuit,  and  the  Richibouctou.  St. 
John's  and  Frederickton  are  the  principal  towns.  Immense  fields 
ofcoal  mines  cover  one  third  of  the  vvhole  area  of  the  Province. 
The  cliraate  like  that  of  Eastern  Canada  is  marked  by  the  sanne 
sudden  changes  of  température,  but  the  extrêmes  of  heat  and  cold 
are  less,  the  spriug  later,  and  the  coast  line  subject  to  the  roUing 
fogs  of  the  Atlantic  :  the  interior  is  dry,  and  the  wliole  country  is 
remarkable  for  its  salubrity  and  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  yielding  every  variety  of  grain,  but  has  bf.en, 
uiitil  lately,  somewhat  iieg:ected  foi  the  more  lucrative  ihough  less 
sure  returns  of  the  abundant  fisheries.  A  few  wanderiiig  Indiaiis 
of  the  Micmac  and  Melicite  tribes,  numbering  a  liltle  over  one 
thousand  soûls,  are,  there,  îhe  représentatives  of  that  expiring  race 
who  once  called  the  rivers,  Iakes  and  forests  of  North  America  their 
undivided  domain. 

It  is  of  the  State  of  éducation  in  this  inteiesting  piovince  that 
the  report  now  before  us  treats.  We  extiact  Ihe  following  figures  : 
Number  of  Teachers  in  altendance  at  the  Provincial  Trainiiig 
school,  45.  Candidates,  39.  Number  of  trainins  teachers  employée! 
in  the  duties  of  their  profession,  313,  untrained,  449,  of  which  324 
are  maie,  and  328,  female  teachers.  The  total  population  is  put 
down  at  232,777,  and  the  number  of  children  between  6  and  16 
years  of  âge,  at  63,923.  Number  of  schools,  762  ;  whole  number 
of  pupils  on  register,  24,138;  boys  nnder  16  years  of  âge,  11,777, 
over  16,  1,298  ;  girls  under  16,  9.889,  over  16,  1,174.  Average 
attendance  at  school,  13,89.5. 

At  the  model  school,  there  are  94  uames  on  the  rolls,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  70. 

The  Provincial  compensation  amounts  to  $36,984.10  cts.,  the 
local  compensation  to  $48.644.65  cts.     Total  $85,628  75  cts. 

The  araount  diawn  on  the  Provincial  Treasury  for  Ihe  Parish 
School  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  endiugSlst  October  1858,  $88,495 
31  cts.  Tlie  total  being  $137,139  96  cts.  of  outlay  in  the  Province 
for  éducation;-]  purposes. 
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There  are  in  New-Brunswick  four  inspectors  of  schools  and 
their  reports  appended  to  thit  oi  ;h9  Superintendent,  shew  that 
they  are  men  ci'  iiitelligenss  ar.d  p„.~jj3c3d  of  a  praiseworthy 
zeal  for  the  discharge  of  the  most  importani  trust  confided  to  them. 
Mr.  Inspecter  Duval  has  charge  of  the  counties  of  VAng,  Albert 
and  Westraoreland.  He  has  visited,  in  the  first  100,  in  ihs  cisond 
34,  and  in  the  third  88,  making  altogether  222  schools  ;  thiy  a/e 
tautcht  by  100  raaie  leachers,  and  112  fetnale  teachers.  Tliti  li.s- 
pector  considers  the  classification  of  teachers  under  the  opération 
of  the  présent  and  former  school  laws  very  defective  and  unsatis- 
factory,  especially  in  the  distinction  betvveen  the  first  and  second 
class  maie  teachers,  which  consists  alone  in  a  passable  acquain- 
tance  with  mathematics,  irrespective  of  that  amount  of  gênerai 
information  which,  other  things  being  equal,  is  essentially  neces- 
sary  to  constitute  a  thoroughly  efficient  teacher.  The  number  of 
females  employed  as  teachers  (and  its  proportion  in  New-Bruns- 
wick appears  much  smaller  than  m  Lower-Canada)  has  often  oeen 
spoken  of  as  a  matter  of  regret  ;  but  Mr.  Duval  is  of  opinion  ihat 
wlien  they  hâve  equal  advantages,  school  mistresses  are  as  com- 
pétent as  maie  teachers,  while  as  to  goverimient  their  influence 
thongh  generally  more  gentle  is  as  effective  as  that  of  the  sterner 
sex.  Mr.  Duval's  district  appears  to  be  one  of  ihose  which  con- 
tains  a  great  number  of  Acadians,  and,  we  believe,  also  a  few 
French  Canadians  who  emigrale  to  New-Brunswick  novv  as  they 
are  emigrating  to  Upper  Canada  and  to  the  United  States.  We 
copy  what  he  says  of  the  French  schools  under  his  supervision  : 

"  The  French  Schools  (of  which  there  were  seventeen  m  opéra- 
tion in  my  district),  weie  ail  conducted  by  maie  Teachers,  and 
were  numerously  attended.  There  were  some  scholars  studying 
English  in  every  one  of  them  ;  mo:-t  of  the  Teachers  were  intelli- 
gent men,  and  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  their  work,  but  their 
éducation  was  not  very  extensive,  and  their  labour  appeared  con- 
siderably  increased  for  want  of  method  in  classifying  their  pupils 
and  imparting  instruction.  I  should  think  that  the  introduction  of 
the  "  Guide  de  l'Instituteur,"  publisheu  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Education  of  Lower  Canda,  would  be  very  ser- 
viceable,  especially  among  the  senior  scholars." 

The  System  of  boarding  round,  one  which  is  extensively  carried 
ont  in  the  United  States  and  is  not,  we  believe,  unknown  in  some 
parts  of  Lower  Canada,  is  spoken  of  by  the  Inspecter  as  one  which 
OHght  to  be  discounloaanced  ;  although  not  so  serions  an  evil  as  it 
is  sometimes  imagi  '.ed,  it  is  said  to  be  contrary  to  the  teacher's 
comfort,  usefulness  and  respectability. 

Mr.  Campbell  is  the  Inspeclor  for  the  counties  of  Queen's,  Char- 
lotte and  St.  John.  In  Queen's  county  ,  there  are  71  schools 
in  opération  and  1,789  pupils  ;  in  Charlotte  county,  117  schools 
and  3,839  pupils  :  in  St.  John's  county,  67  schools  and  2,887  pupils. 

Mr.  McLaughlan  has  charge  of  the  counties  of  Victoria,  Carleton, 
York  and  Sunbury.  The  number  of  teachers  in  his  district,  who 
hâve  sent  m  their  returns,  is  169,  leaving  .32  who  had  made  no 
returns.  He  wisely  suggests  that  some  belter  mode  ofcollectin" 
school  statistics  be  adopted.  '^ 

Mr.  Bennett  has  charge  of  the  counties  of  Kent,  Northumberland, 
Gloucester  and  Eistigouche.  His  report  is  interesting.  We  o-ive 
the  following  extracts  on  the  subjectof  school  houses,  French  books 
and  mspector's  pnzes,  a  system  which  has  been  adopted  in  Lower 
Canada  siiice  1856,  and  is  giviiig  the  best  resnlts,  although,  like 
any  thnig  new,  it  has  been  the  object  of  many  uiifavorable  r^marks 
and  objections.  On  ilie  whole  we  hâve  derived  much  pleasure  from 
lire  perusal  of  thèse  documents  ;  we  hâve  lound  that  the  same 
dilHcullies  are  to  be  met  with  almost  everywhere,  and  that  those 
who  hâve  the  superinlendence  or  int^pection  of  schools,  in  the 
several  parts  of  this  continent,  agrée  on  many  important  points,  if 
not  on  ail  pomts,  which  would  be  more  than  can  be  expected  from 
hunian  nature. 

"  Of  ail  the  evils  connected  with  our  educational  affairs,  and 
they  are  neither  few  nor  small,  the  School-house  is  perhaps  the 
saddest  and  the  sorest.  The  appearance  of  many  of  thèse  buildings, 
nay  even  the  bare  recoUection  of  their  appearance,  is  enouo-h  to 
make  one  laugh  and  weep  by  turns.  In  many  districts  of  the 
North,  the  traveller  would  hâve  no  difficulty  in  sin-rlino-  out 
the  School-house  ,  if  he  would  but  pitch  upon  the  smalles:, 
dirtiest,  shabbiest  fabric  m  the  settlement.  The  walls  of  a  great 
many  ot  the  old  log  houses  hâve  never  been  shiiigled.  In  fact°  the 
logs  hâve  been  so  roughiy  hewn  as  to  render  shingling  either  im- 
po.ssible  or  useless.  The  crevices  between  the  logs  are  filled  un 
with  moss  dunng  winter,  and  on  the  approach  of  summer,  the 
moss  having  eiiher  fallen  out  or  been  removed,  the  crevices  be- 
come  ready  mado  ventilators.  Neither  is  there  much  sign  ofim- 
provemenl  in  the  Ihree  new  houses  bnilt  of  log».     The  interior  is 


also  in  keeping  with  their  external  appearance.  The  floor  is  often 
of  the  roughest  and  rudest  materials, — in  a  few  cases,  of  nothing 
more  than  spruce  or  cedar  rails,  over  which  are  laid  two  or  three 
rough  boards  at  one  end  of  the  room,  wheie  the  Teacher  usually 
sits  or  stands.  The  desks  1  hâve  aiready  partially  described.  The 
most  of  them  hâve  been  of  an  inferior  description  at  first,  and  time 
and  knives  hâve  not  improved  them.  The  benches  too  are  unsightly 
things,  many  of  them  nothing  more  than  pièces  of  boards  or  planks 
laid  upon  blocks.  Thèse  blocks,  and  many  of  the  benches  other- 
wise  well  enough  made,  are  not  unfrequently  iound  between  two 
and  iàrss  f^et  high.  Just  imagine  the  miseiy  endured  by  young 
children  condîrnncd  to  sit  and  swing  their  aching  legs  for  five  or 
six  hours  daily  in  such  a  posture. 

"  I  hâve  thus  attempted  to  point  out  some  of  the  chief  defects  in 
the  School-houses,  ofthis  district,  in  order  that  public  attention 
rriay  be  most  earnestly  directed  to  the  matter,  and  measures  de- 
vised  to  remedy  the  evils.  Great  importance  should  be  attached 
to  the  School-room  ,  it  is  a  Teacher  in  itself,  and  so  is  every  thing 
about  it.  But  there  is  still  a  very  comn.oa  notion  in  the  public 
mirJ,  "lat  if  the  School-house  is  only  large  enough  io  contain,  not 
to  ac:  ■i-imodate  the  scholars,  and  a  few  ruds  benches  and  desks 
provided  for  them  to  sit  and  write  on,  any  thing  more  would  be 
superfluous.  Such  notions  hâve  their  origin  in  the  prevailing  mis- 
take  of  regarding  instruction  as  e'c;  y  '.^-i:  "g,  and  éducation  nothing  ; 
so  that,  provided  the  requisite  infciraElion  be  imparted,  habits'of 
respect,  order,  cleanliness,  and  ail  the  other  social  virtues,  are 
seldom  thought  of,  or  are  left  to  be  formed  or  not,  as  chanse  raay 
détermine,  when  the  pupils  shall  hâve  passed  into  the  world,  away 
from  the  conirol  of  their  Teacher,  and  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
School-room. 

"  While  this  is  only  too  true  a  picture  af  a  majority  of  the  School- 
houses  and  their  appurtenances  within  this  district,  there  are  some 
which,  being  substantially  and  comfortably  built,  well  supplied 
with  suitable  apparatus,  and  in  one  or  two  instances,  with  some 
regard  to  a  few  internai  décorations,  reflect  great  crédit  upon  the 
Proprietors  and  Teachers.  Three  new  ones,  built  or  opeued  within  the 
year,  must  be  added  to  this  number  ;  one  in  Palmeiston,  Kent  ; 
another  in  Bathurst,  and  a  third  in  Douglastown.  The  two  former 
are  public  property,  the  lalter  is  private  ;  and  ail  three  excellent 
aiid  spacious  structures. 


"  The  subject  of  French  Books  I  hâve  aiready  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  recur  to  it  now  only  to  state 
my  belief  that  the  delay  in  providing  a  suitable  eupply  of  thèse 
books  admits  of  a  convincing  if  not  a  satisfactory  explanation.  I 
understand  that  a  considérable  sum  was  voted  by  the  Législature 
some  years  ago  for  ihe  purchase  of  books  for  the  French  Schools, 
and  that  it  still  lies  unappropriated. 

"It  is  a  question  with  many,  albeit  good  and  patriotic  men, 
whether  the  policy  be  a  good  one  which  encourages  the  cultivation 
of  the  French  tongue  in  a  couutry  where  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  are  either  of  Brilish  origin  or  speaking  the  Enghsh  language. 
But  without  tntering  upon  a  discussion  of  this  policy  hère,  there 
surely  can  be  no  question  that,  if  the  French  language  is  to  be 
taught  as  a  vernacular  at  ail,  the  more  complète  the  meane  for 
teaching  it  the  better.  And  even  if  it  were  the  desiiable  thing 
which  ?ome  maintam,  that  the  French  population  should  be  more 
generally  instructed  in  the  language  of  the  majority  than  they  are 
at  présent,  it  does  not  follow,  that  to  abolish  or  neglect  the  culti- 
vation of  French  is  the  best  means  of  acquiring  English.  So  ihat, 
viewing  this  subject  in  the  light  of  justice,  or  even  of  expediency, 
it  seems  most  important  that  your  Agents  should  be  furnithed  as 
early  as  possible  with  a  suitable  supply  of  the  most  approved 
elementary  text-books  in  the  French  language,  in  order  that  the 
French  Schools  may  be  placed,  as  regards  books,  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  other  Schools  of  the  country. 

"  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  books,  permit  me  to  draw  the 
attention  of  this  Board  to  the  great  necessity  of  furnishing  the 
Schools  with  what  are  usually  called  sheet-lessons.  In  the  use  of 
thèse  thers  is  a  saving  both  of  time  and  money.  Two  or  three 
children  are  ail  that  can  be  accommodated  at  one  of  the  three- 
penny  books  with  which  our  schools  are  pestered,  while  a  dozen  or 
more  can  be  taught  at  the  same  time  and  with  perfect  ease  from 
one  sheet.  A  set  containing  ail  the  lessons  in  the  First  Book  could 
be  manufactured  in  the  Province,  and  sold  for  about  half-a-dollar. 

"  No  pains  should  be  spared  to  secure  the  regular  attendance  of 
the  children  at  school,  and  the  diligent  use  of  their  time  there. 
For  this  purpose,  the  school-room  should  be  made  attractive,  the 
lessons  should  be  made  attractive,  the  teacher  himself  if  possible 
should  be  the  centre  of  attraction  ;  but  something  more  than  ail 
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thèse  is  wanting  in  order  to  >ccme  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
piipil  in  the  work  o:'!:'.-  t.,:;  (^li^calion.  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
a  few  small  volumes     ■      i  ii!d  be  entrusied  to  llie  laspectors. 

and  lo  be  called  ■  !:  k  i   '  :',i/,os,'  to  be  by  lliem  awarded  at 

the  time  of  theii-  vi-n   ,  :  i    , :ii[>a  or  pupil.s  as   by  their  good 

conduct,  rugular  alu:.   -   :  '  ,'iiilicienoy  in  their  sliidies,  would 

seem  to  be  entitled  :.■-■■  nou.     To  this  it  may  be  ohjected 

tliat  good  coiiducî,  !\_,,,.  m.  ,  ;>  i  diligence  will  bring  their  own 
reward  ;  but  the  rewaiJ  x.h.L.ii  ùmso  virtues  bring,  though  sure,  is 
i!Ot  immédiate,  aiid  chilJien  are  iiot  in  the  habit  of  looking  far  into 
tlie  futuri'.  Whua  lliey  are  trundling  hoops,  playing  cricket,  run- 
ning,  ieaping,  and  ganibolihig,  their  object  is  not  so  much  increased 
strength  of  muscle  and  agility  of  limb,  though  indeed  thèse  are  the 
certain  resuhs  of  ihe  exercises,  as  what  Mr.  Slowe  recommeiids  as 
the  best  means  of  developing  the  youthful  charaoter,  "  pknCy  of 
fun."  Simiiarly  may  they  be  allured  at  school  by  the  prospect  of 
a  small  reward  which  ts  within  their  reach,  to  enter  the  lists  and 
strive  manfuliy  for  that  greater  prize  which  lies  in  the  distance. 
The  expense  of  this  prize  seheme  may  be  urged  as  anolher 
objection.  But  it  is  not  at  ali  necessary  lliat  thèse  prizes  should  be 
either  numerous  or  costly,  or  that  their  distribution  should  be  more 
than  oceasional  or  exceptioual.  It  is  not  so  much  tlie  number  and 
value  of  the  chances  in  tavour  of  the  pupils,  but  the  fact  that  Ihere 
are  chances,  wliich  stimulâtes  them  lo  exertion.  But  it  is  a  trutli 
there  is  no  denying,  that  it  has  t^een  too  often  and  too  readily  taken 
for  granted  that  the  cliildren  of  the  labourer,  the  mechanic,  or  the 
farmer,  will  or  ought  to  seek  after,  and  love  for  ils  own  sake,  that 
learning  which  those  of  wealthier  parents  acquire  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  a  great  variety  of  rewards,  honors  and  émoluments.  I  trust 
then  that  this  subject  will  receive  due  attention  from  the  Board, 
and  that  some  provision  will  soon  be  made  for  a  supply  of  the  prizes 
suggested,  which  under  judicious  management  will,  I  believe, 
iiiduce  many,  ■.;  :o  but  for  such  stimulus  would  think  little  or 
ncthing  aboui  u,  to  niake  acquaintance  with  the  éléments  of  intel- 
l^ctual  cultur:.  ' 


K.epoi-É  of  tUe  Cliief  SupetéuteudeEit  of  PwMic 
însti-uction  for  £.»VFer  Canada  foc  SS5S. 

Translated  Jrom  tlie  Frenc/i  by  the  translators  to  the  Législative 
Assembly. 

Extraits  from  the  Eoports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Schools. 

Extracts  from  Reports  of  Inspector  Meagher. 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  my  visit  to  each  muni- 
cipality,  viz  : 


.On-Y   OF   GASPE. 


Fo.v  and  O 


-One 


;  hère  I  called  upon  the  Revd.  Mr. 


Blouin,  who  infoimed  me  there  was  no  school  in  operaiion.  M.- 
Blouin  assured  me  he  had  written  for  another  teacher,  and  expected 
hirn  in  course  of  a  jortnight,  the  people  in  gênerai  were  anxious  to 
hâve  at  least  one  school. 

Cap  des  Rosiers. —Found  one  school  at  Grand  Grove,  in  opéra- 
tion, but  only  seven  children  in  attendance.  The  people  hère  still 
resist  the  assessment  Law. 

Gaspé  North,  and  Syden/iam.— Y is'ûed  the  School  at  ti.e  Penin- 
sula,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  which  I  found  very 
satisfactory.  The  teacher  well  qualified,  and  distributeu  severàl 
prizes 

Uaspc  Bay,  South.—No  schools  in  opération,  and  from  the 
apathy  of  the  people,  who  resist  the  law,  there  is  no  likelihood 
that  scdiools  will  be  established  until  the  law  is  enforced. 

York  and  Huldimand.—Thete  has  been  no  school  in  opération 
for  more  ihan  twelve  months  past.  The  Commis.-ioners  being 
absent  could  not  ascertain  the  cause. 

IJoug/as.— Found  one  good  school,  kept  by  a  female,  which  I 

visiled  ip  company  witli  the  Révérend  Mr.  Fafard  ;  e.xamination 

very  satisfactory,  48  pupils  were  présent,  distributed  7  books  as 
prizes. 

Malbaie.— No  school  in  opération,  the  teacher  haviug  left  ;  liow- 
ever,  the  School  Coramissioners,  through  my  persuasions,  are  to 
engage  him  for  another  year,  a.nd  am  happy  to  learn  siiice  the 
school  is  re-opened. 


Percé.— Visited  school  No.  1,  kept  by  Mr.  A.  Béchard,  who  is 
an  excel'ent  and  well  qualified  teacher  both  in  French  an  English'; 
50  poholars  were  in  attendance,  the  examination  very  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  myself,  and  also  of  the  children's  parents  and  guar- 
dians  who  were  présent.  Visited  No.  -2,  kept  by  Mr.  Furlong,  32 
children  in  attendance,  examination  good,  distributed  several  books 
as  prizes  to  both  of  those  schools.  School  No.  3  vacant,  the  teacher 
being  absent. 

Bonaveniure  Island. — No  school  in  opération.  The  Coramis- 
sioners informed  me  they  were  about  engaging  a  teacher  and  the 
school  re-opened  forthwith. 

Grand  Rirer.—Two  good  schools,  in  No.  1,  had  56  pupils  in 
attendance,  and  No.  2,  52.  Examination  of  both  very  satisfactory. 
The  teachcrs  (paiticularly  Mr.  Thomas  Tremblay,  of  No.  2,)  well 
qualified  in  boih  French  and  English  languaget-,'and  giving  much 
satisfaction. 

New  Port  and  Pabos.— On  reaching  this  municipality  found  but 
one  school  in  opération,  kept  by  Mr.  Donald  McTavish,  28  children 
attending  thereat.  I  am  .sorry  to  say  that  in  this  place  great  diffi- 
culties  still  exist  in  the  collection  of  school  rates,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  propiietors  of  large  tracts  of  land  refusing  to  pay  and  the 
magistrales  refusing  to  act. 

COUNTY   OF    BONAVENTURE. 

Port  Daniel. — On  arriving  hère  found  but  one  school  in  opéra- 
tion kept  by  Mr.  James  Ryan,  48  scholars  in  attendance,  examina- 
tion good. 

Hope.— One  school  in  opération.  No.  2,  kept  by  Mr.  Leek,  48 
children  in  altendaiice,  examination  satisfactory.  School  No.  1,  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  was  vacant. 

CoJ^. — Visited  No.  1,  school  kept  by  Mr.  Decan,  a  well  qualified 
teacher  in  both  French  and  English,  holding  a  diploma  ;  much 
praise  is  due  to  him  for  devoting  his  time  to  ihe  cause  under  his 
charge.  School  No.  2,  kept  by  Mr.  George  Anez,  47  children  in 
attendance,  examination  middiing.  School  No.  1  had  67  in  atteiid- 
dance,  distributed  prizes  to  both  of  those  schools.  School  No.  3, 
kept  by  Mr.  IMacoubry,  40  children  in  attendance.  The  teacher 
well  qualified.  School  No.  4,  kept  by  Miss  Jane  C'iarke,  a  very 
good  teacher,  47  children  under  her  tuition,  andimproving  rapidly. 
In  this  municipality  there  is  much  difficulty  in  collecîing  the 
assessment  owing  to  a  large  amount  of  avrearages  due  by  the  rate 
payers.  The  président  of  the  school  corporation,  the  Èevd.  Mr. 
Milne,  has  useti  great  exertions  to  collect  the  same,  but  still  many 
defaulters  remain.  An  order,  however,  has  been  made  by  the 
Commissioners  to  sue  ail  those  who  are  in  arrears  for  school  dues. 

Hamilton.— Only  one  school  in  opération,  kept  by  Mr.  Tierney, 
52  scholars  in  attendance.     Examination  satisfactory. 

New  Richmond. —  In  this  municipality  there  are  six  school 
districts  under  controi  of  the  Commissioners,  but  only  one.  No.  2, 
kept  by  Miss  Pritchard,  in  opération,  25  scholars  in  attendance, 
examination  satisfactory.  The  other  five  schools  are  vacant  for 
want  of  teachers.  There  are  also  three  schools  in  opération  under 
the  controi  of  Trustées,  being  dissentients.  No.  1,  kept  by  Mr. 
VVm.  Failow,  is  a  good  school,  46  pupils  were  in  attendance, 
examination  satisfactory.  No  2,  kept  by  John  W.  S.  Failow,  58 
children  were  présent,  examination  good.  No.  3,  kept  by  Mr. 
Neil  Campbell,  33  children  in  attendance,  this  school  has  been 
opened  only  about  11  months,  and  in  a  veiy  short  time  will  be  an 
excellent  school,  although  its  being  about  two  miles  back  in  the 
wilderness. 

Maria. — School  No.  1,  not  in  opération  for  want  of  a  teacher. 
School  No.  2,  kept  by  L.  P.  Reche,  66  scholars  in  attendance, 
examination  good.  School  No.  3,  kept  by  Mr.  Porrier,  44  children 
in  attendance,  examination  good.  School  No.  4,  vacant  for  want 
of  a  teacher.  School  No.  5,  in  the  Irish  settlement  of  Maria,  kept 
by  Mi.  Daniel  Lawler,  32  children  in  attendance,  examination  not 
very  satisfactory.  School  No.  6,  kept  by  Miss  Gauvreau ,  32 
chiîdren  in  attendance,  examination  good. 

Carleton. — Visited  school  No.  1,  kept  by  Mr.  Beaulieu,  54 
children  in  attendance,  examination  good.  School  No.  2,  kept  by 
Miss  Eugénie  Lefebvre,  44  children  présent,  examination  satis- 
factory. "School  No.  3,  kept  by  Mr.  Peter  Dugas,  26  children 
présent  and  improving  fast. 

Nouvel.— S<z\\oo\  No.  1,  kept  by  Delphine  Allard,  57  children 
in  attendance,  examination  good.  No  ither  school  in  opération 
hère  at  présent. 
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SIwolbred.—Two  schools  in  operatioa.  No.  4,  kept  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Verge,  an  excellent  teacher,  was  in  vacation  at  the  time 
ol  ray  visit.  No.  5,  kept  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  foiinil  30  chikiren 
in  attendance,  examinât  ion  satisfactory. 

Mann. — No  school  yet  organized  owing  to  the  difficulty  ot  col- 
lecting  the  assessments.  The  Curamissioners  had  a  meeting  ol 
the  rate  payers,  at  whioh  I  was  présent,  matters  were  amicabiy 
arranged,  the  assessment  now  in  course  of  being  collecteJ,  and  I 
trust  shortly  to  see  two  schools  established.  Tlie  Irame  of  oue 
school  house  beiug  aiready  erected. 

Mission  Point. — Examined  the  Indian  school,  kept  by  a  female 
teacher,  found  66  Indian  children  in  attendance,  (from  the  âges  of 
6  to  16  years)  ail  learning  English.  I  was  highly  delighted  at  the 
progress  made  since  my  former  visit  in  July  last,  much  praise  is 
due  to  the  Révérend  Mr.  Dumontier,  for  his  kind  attention  to  this 
school  by  visiting  the  sarae  daily. 

Restigouche  and  Matapedia.— Found  one  school  in  opération, 
kept  by  William  Donaly,  it  being  only  opened  a  few  days  previous 
to  my  visit. 

Extracts  from  Reports  by  Inspecter  Child. 

Slanstead. — The  municipality  of  Stansiead  continues  to  sustain 
its  character  for  the  support  of  its  schools.  A  few  more  schools 
hâve  been  opened  and  several  new  school  houses  hâve  been  built 
and  some  old  ones  repaired.  It  has  now  33  school  districts,  31 
school  houses,  and  32  .  lementary  schools,  which  hâve  been  wel 
attended.  The  children  hâve,  except  in  a  few  familles,  been 
regularly  in  school,  and  their  progress,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  been 
in  advance  of  the  year  18.37.  The  Coramissioners  and  their  S-c- 
Treas.  hâve  comlucted  .scholastical  affaira,  under  their  control 
successfuliy  without  a  complaint  from  auy  asrieved  party.  (The 
contributions  of  the  rate  payers  havt-  been  libéral,  and  well  paid. — 
No  arrears  hâve  been  repurled.)  Greater  attention  is  given  to 
cla-sses  in  mental  atithmetic,  algebra  and  composition  aretaught  in 
some  of  the  schools,  and  history  is  entirely  neglected  by  them  ail. 

Barnsinn. — Its  schools  hâve  very  much  improved  under  the 
efficient  managemei  t  of  the  Commissio  ers.  It  has  .sustained  19 
schools,  during  tlit;  terms  of  which  the  children  hâve  well 
attended,  and  the  teachers  eraployed  hâve  been  found  quite  com- 
pétent, although  but  a  small  portion  of  them  hâve  obtained  diploraas. 
I  hâve  urged  Commissioners  to  employ  only  such  ones  as  had  been 
examined  and  had  diplomas.  The  obstacles  which  had  retarded 
thèse  schools,  for  some  years,  are  about  removed  and  the  rate 
payers  are  more  ready  to  pay  their  rates  and  sustain  the  schools 
than  heretofore,  the  assessment  is  double  ihat  of  the  Government 
grant,  besides  which  they  voluntarily  contribuie  for  the  board  of 
19  trachers  and  fuel  for  the  19  schools.  (See  tables  for  the 
amounts.) 

Hailey. — As  heretofore,  has  sustained  13  schools,  another  was 
closed.  The  majority  (French)  hâve  dissented,  leaving  too  few  to 
open  the  school,  some  of  thèse  are  amongst  the  best  schools  under 
my  inspection,  and  they  deserve  well  for  fhe  excellent  examinations 
which  ihey  hâve  undergone,  by  myself  and  school  Commissioners. 
The  funds  are  well  col  ected  anl  accounted  for  by  their  very  com- 
pétent Sec.-Treas.  One  very  good  school  house  has  been  built, 
and  steps  hâve  been  taken  to  build  another  one.  The  people  in 
this  municipality  are  not  behind  any  in  the  Eastern  Townships,  in 
their  love  and  dévotion  to  eleraentary  learning,  and  I  must  say  they 
deserve  well  for  it. 

Magog. — Has  sustained  its  7  schools  verj-  creditably.  They 
examined  remarkab^y  well  in  Febiuary,  1858,  and  were  verv  well 
attended.  I  gave  them  my  warmest  commendations,  their  teachers 
al!  had  diplomas,  and  I  found  them  very  compétent.  The  Com 
raissioners  go  on  very  successfuliy,  and  no  comp  aints  hâve  ever 
been  made  hère,  two  new  school  houses  are  being  built  this  year, 
which  with  those  built  a  year  or  two  ago,  will  place  Magog  on  a 
par  with  any  municipality  in  the  Eastern  Townships,  for  good 
school  house-s,  which  is  one  of  the  visible  évidences  of  the  enlight- 
ened  views  given  to  éducation,  and  their  centributions  are  in  no 
ways  déficient. 

Barford.—Hz^,  dnring  the  year,  sustained  .5  schools  rcmarkably 
well,  there  the  {iowrnment  Coramissioners  give  energy  and  efR 
ciency  to  the  law,  the  schools  bear  a  good  examination,  are  well 
attended,  and  one  new  .school  house  has  been  built  this  year,  the 
fonds  are  adéquate  and  well  managed  by  the  Commissioners  and 
their  very  faithful  Sec.-Treas.  The  use  of  American  reading  books, 


the  people  are  resolved  to  exchange  for  the  National  séries,  which 
the  school  Commissioners  are  determined  to  buy  for  the  schools. 

Compton. — Has  nobly  sustained  21  schools  this  year,  and  they 
hâve  made  an  advance  in  the  eleraentary  branches  on  the  last. 
No  more  suits  hâve  been  brought  and  the  rates  ate  promptly  paid 
and  funds  in  a  sound  condition. 

Eaton. — Sustains  13  schools  and  their  character  is  well  kept 
up,  hère  some  few  of  the  best  teachers  are  ernployed  and  the  pupils 
under  their  instruction  acquit  themselves,  under  my  examinations 
greatly  to  their  crédit  and  that  of  their  teachers,  yet  there  are  some 
of  the  schools  quite  backward.  The  rate  payers  are  very  willing 
to  pay  their  rates  and  make  up  in  the  board  of  the  teachers  and 
fuel  for  the  schools. 

Neioport. — Is  yet  strugghng  on,  and  bravely  supports  3  schools, 
one  of  which  bids  as  fair  to  become  as  good  a  school  as  any  in  the 
district.  The  Commissioners  and  Sec.-Treas.  deserve  my  entire 
approbation  for  their  prudent  management,  and  the  rate  payers  for 
heir  libéral  contributions  for  the  support  of  their  schools  and  aiso 
in  building  two  new  school  houses,  which  are  after  an  improved 
design  of  school  architecture. 

Hereford. — Four  school  districts  are  still  united,  and  two  schools 
are  pretty  well  kept  up,  their  funds  are  well  applied  and  no  com- 
plaints  hâve  been  made. 

Chfton. — Has  sustained  its  four  schools  very  respectfully.  The 
children  attend  well  and  hâve  made  quite  an  advance  on  their 
progress  of  last  year,  teachers   ernployed    hère   were  very  com- 

teiit. 

Bury. — Has  kept  up  its  5  schools  very  successfuliy,  and  its 
school  funis  now,  aie  quite  adéquate  to  the  annual  wants  thereof, 
one  of  the  5  schools  is  Kept  in  connection  with  the  Church  and 
Colonial  School  Society's  school,  which  is  under  the  in.struction  of 
Mr.  Best,  who  is  very  compétent,  7  pupils  are  taught  lineai"  draw- 
ing,  who  hâve  made  excellent  progress  in  the  art. 

Brompton. — Has  7  school  districts  and  has  sustained  5  schools, 
the  progress  of  the  children  in  their  studies  has  been  an  advance 
on  the  last  year.  The  new  school  at  the  Falls  is  very  promising, 
their  new  school  house  is  very  large,  the  design  is  a  good  one.  The 
school  affairs  of  Brompton  are  improving.  Their  local  contributions 
are  promptly  paid,  and  the  register  and  rolls  are  regular,  and  from 
which  I  obtain  such  information  as  I  require  with  littleor  no  labour 

Their  contributions  are  five  times  the  amount  of  the  Government 
grant,  (see  tables,)  as  in  this  so  in  ail  the  municipalities. 

Sherbrooke  Town. — Sustains  5  schools,  besides  several  other 
schools  of  a  superior  character,  including  the  Church  Societies' 
Schcol  and  the  French  Collège.  Thèse  are  making  some  progress 
in  reading,  spelling,  mental  and  other  arithmetic,  a  little  grammar 
and  geography.  The  Commissioners  report  that  their  funds  are 
adéquate  to  the  prompt  discharge  of  ail  debts,  and  the  management 
of  ail  monied  matters  is  prudent  and  wise.  A  new  school  house  is 
about  being  built  in  North  Sherbrooke,  the  cost  of  which  will 
exceed  the  $300  provided  by  law,  the  balance  will  be  made  up  by 
voluntary  aid  from  the  people  in  that  part  of  the  Town.  Sherbrooke 
is  attaiuing  a  posiiion  in  the  work  of  éducation,  which  will  soon 
place  it  on  an  equal  standing  witn  the  mosi  favoured  parts  of  the 
district,  and  I  congratulate  it  for  its  steady  and  onward  course. 

Oxford. — Sustains  3  schools  and  has  four  districts,  one  of  which 
is  a  very  good  school,  and  the  efforts  ol  this  thinly  settled  township 
are  woithy  of  every  encouragement.  The  chikiren  are  making 
some  progress  and  the  money  affairs  thereof  are  well  managed,  no 
complaints  arise  hère. 

Windsor.— Wso  sustains  3  schools  out  of  four  districts,  and  they 
are  in  advance  upon  last  year's  progress.  The  Commissioners 
manage  well,  and  their  school  funds  are  adéquate.  I  hâve  had 
inspection  of  a  French  settlement  of  some  standing  and  e.xtent  in 
the  North  East  Corner  of  it,  and  I  was  glad  to  find  a  school  about 
to  be  opened  in  July  last,  which  I  intend  to  visit  this  winter,  when 
I  can  drive  to  it. 

Ascot. — Sustains  14  schools  in  as  many  districts,  and  I  am  happy 
to  find  them  improving,  some  of  ihe  best  teachers  are  employed 
hère,  and  the  schools  under  them  hâve  made  excellent  progress 
duiing  the  last  year.  The  affairs  thereof  continue  to  be  well  con- 
ducted. 

Melbourne.— H  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  find,  on  a  thorough 
inspection  of  schools  and  their  affairs  hère,  to  report  improvement 
in  the  schools  ;  an  additional  number  of  districts  has  been  laid  off 
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and  new  school  houses  are  being  built,  making  19  districts,  11 
school  houses  and  13  schools.  The  rate  payers  are  more  reacly  and 
willing  to  pay,  regularity  and  order  is  infused  into  the  acls  of  the 
Comraissioners,  which  is  a  gratifying  resuit. 

Shipton.— Hae  more  than  maintained  the  progressive  character 
of  its  schools,  which  are  increased  in  number  to  18.  I  found  them 
ail  well  attended  and  making  some  progress.  The  affaire  thereof 
are  still  wisely  managed. 

Mtoon.— Sustains  3  schools,  and  a  4th  one  was  aboul  opening 
in  the  2d  Concession.  Their  schools  hâve  made  some  progress. 
Thèse  new  settlers  are  thriving,  and  soon  vvill  be  able  to  raise  more 
funds  and  sustain  more  schools.  There  are  513  chidrenofthe 
proper  âge  to  attend  schoo  and  only  118  of  ihem  are  in  3  schools 
I  hâve  nnet  vviih  and  sncceeded  in  settling  difficulties  hère.  But 
new  ones  hâve  arisen. 

Cleveland.—Has  9  districts  and  has  kept  open  7  schools,  which 
hâve  been  well  attended  and  some  progress  has  been  made,  no 
complaints  hâve  arisen  and  their  affairs  hâve  been  very  well  con- 
ducted.  A  dissentient  school  has  peen  opened  and  I  hâve  hopes 
of  its  doing  well  under  its  experienced  teacher. 

Dur/iam  No.  1. — Keeps  open  1.5  schools  out  of  19  districts,  which 
are  well  attended,  and  some  progress  is  being  made  ;  there  is  one 
dissentient  school  which  is  very  well  attended  and  taught.  The 
model  school  is  doing  well,  the  teacher  lately  obtained  his  diploma 
for  it  at  the  McGill  Normal  School,  and  I  was  much  gratified  with 
his  thorough  method  of  teaching. 

Durliam  No.  2.— Has  3  districts,  and  I  found  3  schools  were 
open,  one  ol  which  (Mr.  Paterson's)  is  very  promising  —  both 
English  and  Freiich  are  hère  taught.  I  e.varained  their  Register, 
fioils  and  Accounts  and  found  them  regular.  The  proposed  high- 
school  has  not  been  built  as  was  e.\pected. 

Kingsey. — Has  14  districts  and  sustains  14  schools,  which  are 
not  luakiug  such  progress  as  I  should  wish,  they  are  not  regularly 
open,  or  attended,  I  ain  assured  by  the  Sec.-Treas.  who  is  work- 
ing  steadily  to  set  them  right,  that  some  iraprovement  may  be 
expected  the  ensuing  year,  Iwo  new  school  houses  hâve  been  lately 
built,  two  schools  are  to  be  ranked  with  the  best,  one  in  English, 
the  other  in  Fiench. 

Tingmck. — Has  8  schools  under  control  of  Commissioners,  and 
3  under  dissentient  trustées,  none  of  the  former  are  very  well  taught 
or  attended.  The  Commissioners  say  they  cannot  procure  com- 
pétent teachers,  their  l'uiids  will  enable  them  to  do  so,  but  they 
hâve  not  been  found  willing  to  engage. 

South-Ham. — Remains  the  same,  and 
two  little  schools. 


feebly  sustains  its 


Dud.iwell. — Has  made  some  advance,  its  schools  (6  in  number) 
hâve  been  open.  One  of  whioh  is  joined  to  the  Academy,  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  the  pupils  in  it,  and  the  commoii  schools 
hâve  been  well  attended  and  some  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
elementary  branches.  Their  funds  are  not  very  arnpie,  but  are 
well  managed. 

fVinslow.—lias  re-opened  4  schools,  which  are  struggling  on 
under  the  privations  of  a  newly  settled  township.  The  disputes 
which  unfortunately  closed  them  for  a  time,  are  subsiding. 

Lingwick. — Sustains  4  schools,  one  of  which  is  a  very  good  one, 
the  others  are  backwaid.  The  Commissioners  hâve  employed 
some  young  teachers,  whom  I  hâve  examined  and  found  qualified 
to  teach  the  children  of  the  small  schools.  The  teacher  in  the 
village  school  was  one  of  the  best  under  my  inspection,  I  am 
grieved  that  he  died  last  spring. 

Weedon. — Has  3  schools  which  are  doing  pretty  well,  as  it  is  a 
newly  settled  place,  and  some  little  difficulty  has  arisen  about 
rates.  The  school  fund  is  small,  as  also  the  contributions  to  it.  I 
am  pleased  to  find  some  friends  of  éducation  hère,  who  hâve  pro- 
moted  their  schools  to  their  utmost  power  and  influence. 

Garthby  and  &>lratfnrd. — No  schools  to  my  knowledge  opened 
in  either  of  thèse  townships,  on  my  last  visit  this  year  encourage- 
ment was  given  me  that  2  or  3  schools  should  be  opened  in  the 
latter  pla^e,  but  no  such  for  the  former.  The  settlers  outwardly 
shew  prosperity.  I  trust  schools  wiil  be  opened  and  well  sustained 
and  that  1  shall  meet  them  on  my  tour  this  winter. 

fVolfstown.—l  inlended  to  liave  gone  there  this  year,  but  hâve 
been  prevented  by  extra  duty  in  other  parts  of  my  district  ;  it 
25  miles  out  of  my  way. 


Westbury. — One  school  has  been  opened  during  this  year,  and 
the  children  hâve  been  well  taught,  and  hâve  made  little  progress 
in  reading,  spelling,  and  mental  arithmetic,  another  school  is  aboul 
being  opened,  which  will  hâve  more  children  in  attendance.  The 
inhabitants  deserve  well  for  their  efforts,  having  built  one  school 
house,  and  are  building  another,  the  Commissioners  and  Sec.- 
Treas.  are  quite  ambitions  in  promoting  their  schools. 

\uckland  and  South  t^'inslow.—B^ve  not  opened  any  schools, 
but  are  very  willing  to  do  so  as  soon  as  they  hâve  the  number  of 
children  required  by  law. 

hâve  now  gone  through  with  the  35  municipalities  under  my 
inspection,  seveially,  and  deem  it  my  duty  to  make  some  gênerai 
remarks,  which  are  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  them.  Their 
contributions  are  very  libéral  and  well  paid,  and  under  good  and 
wise  applications  for  the  support  of  their  schools,  as  also  their 
school  houses,  many  of  which  would  do  honor  to  any  country. 
The  parents  also  send  their  children  to  school  as  regularly  on  the 
whole  as  it  is  in  their  power. 

(ïb  be  continued.) 


IVotlces  of  Books. 

Archaïa  or  studies  of  tbe  Cosmogony  and  Natural  History  of 
the  Hebrew  scriptures,  by  J.  W  Daw'^on,  LL  D.,  F.  G.  S-,  Principal  of 
McGill  Colleg-e,  408  pages  in-l2o.     B.  DHWson  à  Son,  Montréal. 

ïbe  favour  with  which  this  work  has  been  re ceived  is  not  confined  to 
Canada  as  anpears  by  the  notice  of  it  in  Silliman's  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  othu'-  foreign  publications. 

BoRTHWiCK  :  The  British  American  Reader,  288  p.  in-12o.  Miller  & 
Lovell,  Montréal.  This  work  is  a  compilation  of  bistorical,  seientific  i.nd 
'iterary  reading,  on  subjects  almu.st  ail  connecied  with  Canada  nr 
America.  It  docs  the  greatest  crédit  to  the  indastrv  and  taste  of  Mr 
Borthwick. 

Vaset  :  The  English   Classical  Spelling  Book,  208  p. 
&  Miller,  Montréal  and  Toronto. 

vo  following  estracts  will  give  and  idea  of  this  new  spelling 


■18o.     LovelI 
er,  Montréal  and  Toronto. 

The 
book. 

Dérivations  of  Standards  of  Measurement. — If  we  invcstigate  the  Stan- 
dards of  Measurement,  we  find  that  many  of  them  bave  been  deiived 
from  the  human  body,  and  more  especially  from  ita  operative  instrument, 
the  hand. 

Thns  we  bave  a  nail — pollex,  pouce,  pulgada,  (Swedish,  lum) — for  an 
inch  ;  which  word  bas  been  misapplied  by  our  Saxon  |.redecessors,  and 
corrupted  from  the  Latin  uncia,  which  only  related  to  weigbi. 

We  Btill  measure  by  digits,  hyfingcrs'  breadth,  by  honds  high. 

Ciibit,  from  cubitus,  was  used  formerly. 

We  now  retain  .EW,  otntc,  ulna. 

Foot,  pace,  pas,  pes. 

Yard,  (not,  as  Tooke  supposed,  from  the  Saxon  gyrwan,  to  prépare, 
but)  from  gyrdan  (nn^ere,)  and  is  employed  lo  representthe  girth  of  the 
body. 

Fathom,  the  distance  of  the  arms  when  extended  to  embrace,  from 
which  the  meaning  is  implied  in  mosi  languages. 

Dérivations  of  Gcograpliical  Terms. — It  is  cqually  curions  to  observe 
that  Geograpbical  positions,  and  the  principal  features  of  the  sea  and 
land,  hâve  derived  their  origin  from  the  rude  anatomy  of  tbe  human 
body. 

Thus  we  bave  a  cape,  or  headAanâ.  ;  ness,  noss,  or  nose  ;  the  brow  of  a 
mountain  ;  tangue  of  land  ;  mouth  of  a  river  ;  chops  of  the  channel  ;  neck 
of  Und  ;  arm  of  the  sea  ;  coast,  costœ,  tbe  rihs. 

We  are  said  to  penetrate  int.j  tbe  very  her.rl  of  tbe  country,  or  to 
remove  to  the  back  settlemenls.  We  ùescend  into  the  hoioels  of  tbe  earth 
in  order  to  discover  a  vein  of  ore.  We  ascend  from  the/oo(  of  tbe  moun- 
tain, and  from  its  ridgc  (back)  survey  die  prospect  surrounding,  &c.,  &c. 

Vasey:  English  Graramar  made  Easy,  90  p.  in-18o.  Lovell  &  Miller, 
Montréal. 


MONTHLY    SUMMARY. 


EDDOATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

—  His  Lordship  tbe  Bishop  of  Montréal  has  recently  inaugarated, 
in  tbe  Québec  Suburbs,  a  new  Salle  f/'.4,s;7c,  which  is  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Sisters  of  Providence.  This  is  tbe  second  institution  of  tbe  kiud 
establisbed  in  Canada, 

—  Miss  Hauley,  pupil  of  the  Deaf  and  Domb  Insiitute  of  Montréal,  has 
lately  made  her  profession  in  religion,  in  the  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Pro- 
vidence. Tbis  lady  is  the  first  denf-mute  in  this  country,  who  hiis 
entered  the  religions  state. 
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—  The  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  tlie  Superintenacnt  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Wisconsin,  shows  the  number  of  children  in  the  .Stato 
betwecn  4  and  20  years  of  âge,  to  be  278,871.  This  indicates  a  popula- 
tion in  Wisconsin  just  about  equal  to  that  of  Michigan.  The  increase  of 
children  in  1859  was  14,519  ;  in  ISr.S,  22,807;  in  18.-57,  27,G56.— Thoi.gh 
tbe  cain  is  greater  than  in  Michigan,  the  comparative  falling  off  is  also 
greater.  "  The  stringency  of  the  times"  checking  émigration,  isassigned 
as  the  cause.  ,.  u     ,  i, 

Over  100,000  children  are  reported  as  not  attending  school— a  miicû 
ereater  proportion  than  in  this  State. 

The  avcrage  length  of  timo  schools  were  taught  was  five  and  one-halt 
months.  „,        ,  ,  .         <■ 

Whole  number  of  districts,  3,C56.  They  bave,  howerer,  a  System  et 
parts  of  district?,  which,  if  included,  raake  the  number  a  Iittle  over  four 

The  schoolhouse  property  is  estimated  at  $1,185.191  93.  The  most 
expensive  schoolhouse  in  the  State  co.'ît  bnt  $20,000. 

The  average  priée  per  month  paid  to  maie  teachers  was  §22  93  ;  to 

^tÎw  annuarinterest  of  State  schpol  funds  is  $245,000,  of  which  about 
S200  000  is  c.Kpected  to  be  realized. 

"  The  whole  amount  paid  for  teachers'  we.ges  was  S536,SG0  G6— about 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  than  was  paid  in  Michigan. 
The  number  of  volumes  in  libraries  is  lessthan  50,000. 
The  Suoerintendent,  Hon.  Lyman  Draper,  congratulâtes  the  people 
that  their'school  interests,  "  notwithstanding  the  unequalled  pressure  of 
the  times,"  are  steadily  advancing.  He  commends  tlie  Normal  Schools, 
and  Teachers'  Institutes.— M'cAigaH  Journal  of  Educatimi. 

—  The  Working  Men's  Collège  in  Loudon  has  progressed  so  satis- 
facorilT  that  the  institution  has  been  removed  to  more  commodious 
preraises.  Huring  the  past  year  from  200  to  300  students  on  an  average 
bave  attended  the  various  classes,  which  include,  among  otheis,  draw- 
in2,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  geology,  cliemistry,  English  grammat  and 
composition,  Latin,  Greek,  Freuch,  and  English,  and  Bible  history.  Of 
the  students  from  October  to  Christmas,  1S58,  109  ont  of  242  belouged 
strictly  to  the  class  of  operatives,  the  remainder  being  i-rincifally  clerks, 
tradesmen,  tradesmen's  assistants,  and  warehousemen,  and  school  mas- 
ters.  The  operatives  included,  iu  tl'.e  largest  proportion,  carpenters, 
cabinet  makers,  piano-forte  makers,  watch  and  clock  raakers,  opticians, 
printers,  compositors,  and  bookbinders.  The  tot.il  number  of  students 
who  joined  the  collège  in  the  first  vear  was  400,  in  the  second  350,  in 
the  third  260,  in  the  four.h  296,  and  in  the  fifth,  to  the  end  of  the  second 
term,  169,  making  a  total  of  1475.  There  are  classes  for  women  in  con- 
nection with  the  collège,  in  which  cookery  and  domestic  economy  aie 
especially  tauglit,  as  also  reading  and  writing,  and  vocal  music,  arith- 
metic, history,  the  Bible,  needlework,  and  geography.— t/.  C.  Journal  of 
Education. 

The  Hartford  Times  says  that  Thomas  W.  Parmelee,  of  West  Bloom 

(ield  N.  Y.,  by  a  will  made  in  1855,  after  providing  for  the  support  of 
his  wîd'ow,  and  making  some  legacies,  bequeathed  his  real  estate  to 
School  Fund  of  Connecticut,  to  be  conveyed  on  the  death  of  his  wife, 
(now  about  70  vears  of  âge.)  The  propetty  is  worth  about  $5,000.  The 
SchooV  Fund  ôf  Connecticut  amounts  to  $2,044,672.  Mr.  Parmelee 
assigoed  as  a  veason  for  giving  this  property  to  the  School  Fund,  that 
long  ago,  when  he  was  poor,  the  State  loaned  bim  money,  which  gave 
hira  a  start  in  the  world,  and  from  which  he  was  enabled  to  leave  a 
comfortable  amount  of  property,  after  paying  off  the  loan  and  ail  other 
indebtedness. — Ib. 

Several  public  bodies  and  societies  connected  with  the  Highlands 

hâve  memorialized  the  Scotch  Universities'  commissioners  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  instituting  and  endowing  Celtic  professorshi] 
some  or  ail  of  the  Scotch  Universities. 

— We  are  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Fisher,  Chief  Superintendent 
of  Schools  for  New  Brunswick,  on  whose  last  Report  an  editorial  appears 
in  our  présent  issue.  Mr.  Fisher  had  been  hardly  ten  years  in  office,  and 
we  believe  had  devoted  liimself  with  great  zeal  to  his  important  task, 
He  is  replaced  by  Mr.  Bennett,  Inspecter  of  Schools,  an  appointment 
which  seems  to  be  universally  approved.  The  reader  will  also  find  in 
this  number,  extracts  from  this  gentleman's  last  Report,  which  we  had 
clipped  before  we  had  been  aware  of  his  preferment. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


A  meeting  numerously  attended  by  the  friends  of  educatiun  and 

promoters  of  intellectual  progrès?,  was  held  on  the  l7th  ultime,  in  the 
building  which  has  been  recently  erected  on  Notre-Dame  street,  in  front 
of  the  Seminary,  for  the  use  of  the  literary  institution,  so  well  known  to 
the  citizens  of  Montréal  under  the  name  ôf  Cabinet  île  Lecture  Paroi^nal 
At  this  réuni'oi,  met  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  the  new  hall,  up- 
wards  of  two  thousand  persons  were  présent.  The  opening  oration 
having  been  pronounced  by  .\Ir.  Granet,  the  Superior  of  the  Seminary, 
the  foilowing  gentlemen  addressed  the  meeting  :  His  Lordship  the  R  C. 
Bishop  of  Montréal,  the  Hon.  L.  J.  Papineaù,  the  Rev.  Father  Vignon, 
Superior  of  St.  Mary's  Collège,  the  Hon.  P  J.  0.  Chanveau,  Super- 
intendent of  Education,  the  Hon.  T.  .1.  J.  Loranger,  C.  S.  Cherrier, 
Esquire,  members  of  the  Conncil  of  Public  Instruction,  and  D.  H. 
Senécal,  Esquire,  Président  of  the  "  Cercle  Littéraire." 


The  présence  of  llie  Hon.  Mr.  Papinean  at  this  grand  soirée  created 
quite  a  sensation.  His  speech  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention, 
and  clicited  rapturous  applause.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  paid 
a  high  compliment  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Seminary  for  the  libéral 
inanner  in  which  they  had  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  cntcrprije, 
and  expatiated  in  éloquent  terms  on  their  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
couutry  for  the  efficient  cnco\u'agement  and  support  given  by  them  to 
the  cause  of  éducation  in  Lower-Canada.  It  was,  be  said,  to  the  gêne- 
rons efforts  of  the  Seminary,  that  Montréal  was  indebtcd  for  the  estab- 
lishment, or  the  development  and  préservation,  within  its  limits,  of  the 
principal  collèges,  as  well  as  hospitals,  schools,  and  numerous  benevolent 
institutions,  which  worked  such  good,  and  reflectcd  such  crédit  on  the 
city.  At  the  period  when  Canada  became  a  British  province,  Montréal 
was  so  inconsiderable  a  place  that  it  co vkl  not  main'ain  a  cMlcge.  It 
only  posscssed  the  eleraentary  schools  which  had  been  slarted  by  the 
Seminary.  Superior  éducation  could  aloiie  be  had  in  Québec,  then  the 
seat  of  Government,  of  commerce  and  of  trade.  The  Ligher  branches  of 
arning  were  taught  in  the  Seminary  and  the  Jesuits'  Collège,  at  Québec, 
fiom  the  earliest  times  of  the  colony,  when  Montréal  could  only  afford 
a  suflicient  nnmber  of  pupils  to  attend  the  elementary  conrse  of  studios 
taught  in  the  primary  schools.  On  the  very  spot  where  this  fine  build- 
ing was  now  erected,  for  the  inauguration  of  which  they  had  met  that 
night,  and  where  they  wonld  hear  such  learned  lectures,  once  stood 
what  was  considered  to  be  the  head  primary  school  of  the  time,  the  one 
in  which  he  had  been  taught  the  rudiments  of  religions  instruction.  Tt 
was  to  the  Montréal  Seminary  he  owcd  hi.5  lirst  U-=-ons  ;  but  it  was  iu 
Québec  that  his  classical  course  of  studios  had  bccn  gnie  through.  As 
.Montréal  grew  in  importance,  however,  the  Seminary  founded  a  ccllege, 
affording  that  superior  éducation  by  which  many  of  his  hcarers  had  so 
well  profited.  Nor  was  this  event  of  so  old  a  date.  One  at  least  of 
those  who  had  attended  the  first  class  of  philosophy  opened  in  this  col- 
lège, was  still  alive,  he  meant  his  vénérable  relative,  the  Hon.  D.  B. 
Viger,  a  citizen  whose  name  ranked  among  the  most  distinguished  in 
Canada. 

The  gratitude  of  the  clergy  was  also  due  to  the  Seminary  of  Montréal, 
for  it  was  owing  to  its  ze.alous  efiforts  and  its  solicitude  in  their  behalf, 
that  ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  were  entrusted  with  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  spiritual  charges  in  this  diocèse,  and  gave  Sî;ch  gcod  examples 
to  their  flocks,  had  b.ad  an  opportunitj-  of  forming  ihcmselves.  In  sliort, 
in  the  institutions  founded  and  directed  by  the  Serainarj.  Judges  who 
adorned  the  Bench,  ndvocates  who  were  an  iionor  to  the  Bar,  notariés, 
physicians,  merchat.ts,  and  citizens  of  every  rank  and  condition,  had 
obtained  thatsound  and  moral  éducation  suited  to  their  respective  call- 
ings.  Ever  since  the  time  it  selected  from  among  the  energetic,  the 
honest,  and  the  laboiious,  the  pioneers  of  colonizaîion ;  when  its  mem- 
bers laboured  with  their  own  hands  to  assist  the  settlers  in  erecting 
their  first  habitations  :  when,  scattered  through  the  land,  its  missior.aries, 
in  their  efforts  to  civilize  the  Indian,  fearlessïyencounlered  death,  down 
to  the  présent  day  its  services  had  been  unremitting,  and  would  exlcnd 
far  into  the  future.  The  Montréal  St.  Sulpicians  were  uow  an  illustrious 
Community,  and  had  been  presided  over  by  a  long  line  of  distinguished 
men.  He  would  only  mention  the  names  of  those  he  had  known  in  his 
youth,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brassier,  and  the  erudite  and  pious  Rev.  Mr.  Roux, 
who  was  learned  as  well  in  civil  as  in  canon  law,  and  whose  coimsel 
was  sought  both  by  ihe  laity  and  the  clergy.  Men  equally  eminent  had 
sueceeded  them,  and  had  won  for  the  Seminary  of  Montréal  an  enduring 
name  and  the  strongest  cl.iims  to  the  respect.'the  esteem  .ind  the  grati- 
tude of  the  citizens  of  this  important  city. 

The  hon.  gentleman  then  spoke  in  high  praise  of  the  Rev.  Abbé  Fail- 
lon,  of  his  Works  already  published,  and  added  that  this  laborious  divine 
was  now  writing  a  history  of  Montréal.  This  work  would  take  in  a 
sketch  of  ail  the  paiishes  within  the  seigniories  of  the  Seminary,  and 
would  give  an  account  of  the  familles  that  settled  in  the  couutry  under 
its  auspices  and  protection.  It  wonld  necessarily  be  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  settlement  of  the  colony.  He  concluded  by  expressing 
a  hope  that  the  pleasure  of  reading  this  work  wonld  not  be  denied  him 
before  going  down  to  the  grave. 

We  condense  from  the  learned  disquisition  of  Mr.  Cherrier  the  foilow- 
ing remarks:— He  would,  before  concluding,  say  a  word  about  our 
literature  and  the  causes  which  had  operated  to  retard  its  progress.  As 
soon  as  Lower  Canada  had  been  endowed  with  représentative  institu- 
tions, most  of  c-.r  eminent  men  had  been  diawn  into  the  political  arena. 
This  boisterous  ife  was  ill-suited  to  the  development  of  literature.  Yet 
that  éloquence  -.  hich  can  flourish  only  in  a  free  country,  had  been  suc- 
cessfully  cultiv:  ted  by  our  public  men  from  the  beginning  of  our  eon- 
stitutional  era.  History  had  chronicled  the  names  of  two  men  who,  as 
orators,  were  exalted.  One,  by  his  solid  and  pressing  arguments, 
close  dialectics  and  powerful  éloquence,  which  always  shone  with  the 
greatest  briKiancy  in  the  beat  of  debate,  had  rendered  the  name  of  Mr. 
Pierre  Bédard  eminent.  Another,  upon  whom  nature  had  bestowed  an 
athletic  stature,  and  a  powerful  voice,  held  his  auditors  by  the  charm  of 
a  véhément  éloquence,  which  was  only  equalled  by  the  vigor  of  his 
reasoning.  His  successful  orations,  of  which  his  cotemporaries  were 
proud,  had  placed  him  at  the  head  of  that  phalanx  who  fought  for  those 
constitutional  liberties  which  Fox  and  Pitt,  and  other  illustrious  mem- 
bers of  the  Impérial  Parliament,  had  advocated  for  them.  AU  would 
recognise  in  this  description  the  father  of  Mr.  Papineaù  There  were  those 
among  us  who  had  witnessed  the  successful  efforts  of  more  modem 
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public  speakers,  wliich  Europeans  of  high  litersry  standing  had  admired 

But,  he  would  ask,  what  remained  of  ail  this  éloquence?  Snatches 
hère  and  there  in  the  journals,  whicb  gave  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  bril- 
liant  and  spontaneous  sallies  of  tbe  orators.  And  what  was  left  of 
!he  éloquence  of  the  Gracchi,  of  Phocion,  of  Hortensius,  and  of  so  many 
others  whose  orations  hâve  not  reached  us7  An  immortal  place  in  tbe 
memory  of  man.  Was  not  this  an  ample  reward  ?  If,  owing  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  people,  tbe  other  branches  of  literature  for  a  long  time 
remained  undeveloped,  they  had  not  been  entirely  neglected,  as  the 
essays  which  bad  appeared  both  in  verse  and  in  prose  testified.  It  was 
only  recently,  that  literary  works  of  some  estent  had  been  published  in 
Canada.  Tet  thèse  productions  bad  drawn  from  European  critics  mer- 
ited  praise.  Tbe  literary  movement  imparted  to  tbe  community,  some 
years  ago,  bad  not  passed  away,  but  had  gathered  strength  as  it  advanced, 
encouraged  by  such  institutions  as  tbe  one  whose  new  hall  they  had 
met  that  night  to  inaugurate. 

We  give  on  Macaulay  the  détails  we  promised  in  our  last.  : — 

—  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  was  born  on  the  25th  October,  1800, 
at  Rothley  Temple,  Leicestersbire.  He  was  of  Scotch  descent.  His 
father,  who  was  engaged  in  the  African  trade,  and  who  had  witnessed 
tbe  monstrous  eftects  of  the  traffic  in  human  flesh,  had  uatiirally  become 
a  most  ardent  and  sincère  abolitionist.  Young  Macaulay  early  imbibed 
those  principles  whicb  bave  given  to  his  character  and  genius  that 
libéral  stamp,  which  also  marked  his  political  career. 

Macaulay  entered  Trinity  Collège,  Cambridge,  and  soon  obtained 
tbe  most  brilliant  bonors  of  the  University.  In  the  year  1826,  having 
turned  his  attention  to  the  bar,  he  entered  Lincoln's  Inn.  His  nanie, 
whicb  appeared  aniong  tbose  of  the  contributors  to  Kyiight's  Quarterly 
Magazine,  was  soon  brought  into  notice  by  the  soundness  of  judg- 
ment  and  the  uncommon  mei-it  evinced  in  his  writings.  The  Edinburs^h 
Review  had  commenced  the  publication  of  his  celebrated  Essays  ;  that 
on  Milton,  which  remains  one  of  his  most  brilliant  efforts,  had  already 
appeared  (in  1825). 

In  1830  Macaulay,  who  had  already  acquired  a  bigh  literary  réputa- 
tion, Wfs  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Gaine.  Having 
successively  held  officiai  appointments,  and  having  been,  in  1834,  re- 
elected  by'tbe  city  of  Leeds,  he  went  to  India  as  a  member  of  the 
Suprême  Council,  charged  with  tbe  préparation  of  a  spécial  code,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  excellent  provisions,  was  never  practically  enforced. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1838,  and  was,  the  following  year, 
chosen  a  représentative  for  Edinburgh.  He  was  soon  after  appointed 
secretary  of  war  under  the  Peel  Administration.  Tlie  spirit  of  tolérance 
by  which  he  was  actuated,  led  him  to  déclare  himself  in  favor  of  tbe 
émancipation  of  Roman  Catholics,  but  this  liberality  alienated  the 
suffrages  of  his  constituents,  and  in  1847,  another  représentative  was 
elected  in  bis  stead.  Having  withdrawn  from  public  life,  Macaulay 
now  coucentrated  ail  bis  energy  and  talent  on  his  History  of  England, 
upon  which  was  to  dépend  his  greatest  title  to  famé.  The  two  first 
volumes  appeared  in  1848,  and  werefoUowed  by  two  addiiional  volumes, 
printed  in  1855.  The  extraordinary  success  which  attended  the  public- 
ation of  this  work,  and  tho  marks  of  esteemand  approbation  with  which 
tbe  author  was  jrreet./l,  produced  a  great  change  in  tbe  opinions  of  bis 
old  constituent?,  who  in  1352,  again  sent  him  to  Parliament.  In  1857 
he  was  elevated  to  tlie  [leerage,  a  distinction  earned  by  his  talent  and 
genius. 

The  eminent  qualifies  which  Macaulay  possessed  as  an  bistorian,  also 
distinguished  him  as  an  orator.  The  excellence  and  perspicuity  of  his 
diction,  and  his  profound  reasoning,  combined  to  render  his  discourse 
highly  lemarkable.  Critics  bave  not  been  wanting  to  discover  imper- 
fections in  his  Hisfonj  of  England.  Yet  this  great  work,  although 
unfinisbed,  must  ever  be  considered  ag  one  o\  '.'le  îinest  literary  produc- 
tions of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Personal  Mppearance  of  Macaulay  was  not  prepossessing.  He 
was  corpulent,  perbaps  a  little  under  tbe  average  height  in  stature  ; 
features  fleshy,  eyes  large  and  sparkling,  and  his  lâair  of  a  light 
color.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  and  tbe  thoughtful  Unes  of  his  coim- 
tcnance  deeppned,  his  appearance  improved.  Thougb  Macaulay  seemed 
reservod  in  his  manner,  his  nature  was  very  susceptible  of  ail  the  lender 
émotions,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition  made  him  a  pleasant 
companiou  and  an  affectionate  friend.  He  spent  anuually  not  less  than 
£1,500  in  acts  of  charlty  and  munificent  generosity,  out  of  an  income  of 
about  £4,000. 

Macaulay  died  at  his  résidence,  Holly-lodge,  Kensington,  and  his 
remains  were  intered  in  tbe  Poet's  Corner,  Westminster  Abbey.  Thonsands 
assembled  to  witness  the  sad  ceremony,  and  universal  respect  was 
manifested  for  the  illustrions  dead.  We  subjoin  frora  the  London  Daily 
News  the  following  closing  paragrapb  in  that  journal's  description  of  the 
funeral  : — 

"  .\s  the  chief  raourners  and  pall-bearcrs  slowly  retired,  the  onter 
public  rushed  in,  and — but  still  decoronsly  and  respectfuUy — crowiitd 
round  tbe  as  yet  unclosed  grave.  They  could  see  the  top  of  the  cofhn 
and  shell.  The  lid  is  divided  into  three  compartments  ;  the  upper  on« 
contains  on  an  engraved  plate  the  arms  of  the  deceased  peer.  The 
shield  bears  two  arrows  and  two  buckles,  and  bas  two  pélicans  as  sup- 
porters. The  crest  is  a  boot  with  a  spur,  surmounted  with  the  usual 
coronet.  The  motto  of  tbe  coat  of  arms  is  "  Dulce  Periculum.''  The 
second  compartment  contains  the  following  inscription  ; — "  The  Right 
Hon.  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  Baron  Macaulay  of  Rothwell,  born 


25th  October,  1800,  died  28th  December,  1859."  At  the  lower  part  of  the 
lid  is  a  small  shield  with  ihe  initiais  of  tbe  deceased  peer,  "  T.  B.  M." 
The  coffin  is  ornamented  wilh  massive  gilt  handles,  three  upon  each 
side,  and  one  at  each  end,  surmounted  with  coronels,  and  the  surface  is 
covered  with  black  silk  velvet,  and  decorated  in  the  usual  style  of 
funeral  ornamentation.  In  a  few  minutes  more  the  earth  was  shovelled 
in,  the  flags  were  laid  down,  and  the  grave  closed  for  ever  over  ail  that 
was  niortal  of  tbe  great  and  gifted  Thomas  Babington  Lord  Macaulay." 

—  From  M.  S.  Rbees'  manual  of  the  public  libraries,  insti:utions  and 
societies  in  the  United  States,  we  learn-  that  the  whole  number  of 
libraries  is  40,890,  coataining  12,720,086  volumes.  Of  the  public  libraries, 
thfre  are  1,297,  containing  4,280,866  volumes.  Of  thèse,  New  York  bas 
750,421  volumes,  and  Massachusetts  632,800.  Pennsylvania  ranks  next, 
witl  407,716  volumes.  A  comparison  of  the  number  of  volumes  in  public 
libraries  in  the  larger  cities  shows  New  York  has  346,185  ;  Philadelphia, 
271,081  ;  Boston,  258,079.  The  Astor  library,  New  York  city,  is  also  tho 
largest  public  library  in  the  country,  containing  eighty  thousand  volumes, 
six  thousand  more  than  the  next  in  siz»,  that  of  Harvard  University. 
One  fact  worthy  of  remark  is,  that  of  4,008,081  volumes  in  tbe  public 
libraries  of  ail  the  Siates,  (omitting  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
contains  272,835),  there  are  3,103,085  in  tbose  of  the  Free  States,  and 
904,946  in  tbose  of  the  slave  States. 

The  State  Library  of  Michigan  contains  less  than  10,000  volumes  ; 
but  raany  of  thera  are  works  of  much  value. — Mich.  Journal  of  Edu. 

—  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  office-bearers  of  tbe  Can- 
adian  Institute  of  Toronto,  for  1860  :  Président— Professor  D.  Wilson, 
LL.  D.  Ist  Vice-Président— Rev.  Professor  Hincks,  P.  L.  S.  2nd  Vice- 
Président— Professor  H.  Croft,  D.  C.  L.  3rd  Vice-Président— J.  Bovell, 
Esq.,  M.  D.  Treasurer — D.  Crawforrl,  Esq.  Correspondiug  Secretary — 
Professor  J.  B.  Cberriman,  M.  A.  Recording  Secretary — Patrick  Free- 
land,  Esq.  Librarian — Professor  H.  Y.  Hind,  M.  A.  Curator — J.  F. 
Smith,  Jun.,  Esq.  Council— Hon.  J.  W.  Allan,  M.  L.  C;  W.  Hay,  Esq., 
Architect  ;  Professor  E.  J.  Cbapman  ;  George  R.  R.  Cockburn,  M,  A.  ; 
S.  Fleming,  Esq.  ;  Thos.  Henning,  Esq. —  U.  C  Journal  of  Education. 

—  A  curious  instance  of  the  patience  and  persévérance  of  the  Ger- 
raans  is  afforded  by  a  new  encyclopedia,  whicb,  commenced  at  Berlin  in 
1773,  isjust  completed  in  two  hundred  and  forty-two  volumes.  Six 
editors  bave  been  employed  upon  it,  and  notwithstanding  the  commo- 
tions which  hâve  shaken  the  country  to  its  centre,  the  work  has  gone 
steadily  forward,  scarcely  delayed  by  the  events  which  furnished  so 
much  material  for  its  pages. — Ib. 

— Father  Lacordaire  of  the  order  of  Dominicans  has  just  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  Under  the  existing  circumstances 
the  élection  Imd  more  than  usual  interest.  The  new  academician  was 
born  at  Recey-sur-Ource,  on  the  18th  of  May  1802.  He  is  consequently 
very  uear  58  years  of  âge.  A  member  of  the  bar  and  a  man  of  the  world, 
he  suddenly  entered  tbe  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  Paris,  in  1824. 
Subsequenlly,  in  1830,  with  Lamennais  and  Montalembert,  he  published 
the  Avenir,  a  paper  in  w-hich  the  doctrines  of  pure  (iemocracy  aud  various 
politico-religions  opinions  of  a  most  stnrtliug  nature  were  proclaimed 
and  defended.  The  .ii-cmr  was  condemned  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal  authoritiesin  France  ;  th- three  editors,  who  ail  of  them  were  destined 
to  such  high  famé  in  the  literary  world,  went  to  Rome  to  appeal  from 
the  censure  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  ;  but  Gregory  XVI,  in  a  famons 
encyclical  letter,  stamped  the  new  politico-religions  school  wilh  réprob- 
ation. Lamennais  went  into  open  rébellion  and  published  bis  .affaires  de 
Ro7ne  and  his  Paroles  d'un  Croyant  ;  Montalembert  and  Lacordaire  took 
a  différent  course.  The  latter  began  to  preach  in  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris, 
where  he  attained  the  highest  réputation  and  useil  ti«  uiaw  t..  his  Cûnfé- 
rences  crowds  of  people  and  the  élite  of  the  scientilir  '  .        luer- 

ary  Tforld.     In  1841,  he  became  a  Dominican,  and  :ii  l;iit 

with  the  costume  of  that  order.    He  published  at  (I,:  si, 

Dominique.     In  1848,  he  was   elected  a  member  of  i'  ■  -.ti- 

luante,  and  took  his  seat,  but  resigned  shortly  after.  H.-  i.j  m  .v  at  the 
head  of  the  collège  of  Sorrèze. 

BCIKNTlriC    INTELLIOENCE. 

—  A  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  under  the  auspices  of  the  Aus- 
trian  Government  bas  lately  been  completed.  Dr.  Scherzer  was  the 
bead  of  the  corps  of  savans.  In  Northern  Africa,  Henry  Duveyrier  last 
sprmg  started  from  Algiers  to  cross  and  explore  the  Sahara  by  a  new 
route  :  be  is  a  yonng  and  enthusiastic  Frenchman,  and  has  spent  nearly 
three  years  in  studying  Aral.ic  and  making  préparation  for  his  journey. 
Dr.  Kotschy,  an  Austrian  Orientalist  and  traveler,  has  recently  explored 
the  ancient  Cilicia,  or  laodern  .\dan»,  seeking  both  historical  aud  geo- 
grapbical  kno^Yledge.  An  expédition  was  to  start  in  November,  from 
Bombay  to  explore  fhe  Iake  région  at  the  head  of  the  Nile,  wbere  Captains 
Speke  and  liiirton  discoverei  Lake  Nyanza  :  Dr.  Silvester  is  the  leader. 
Martin  d  ^I.  ::-•-,  i  Fp'nchman  of  ereat  scientific  knowledge,  has  jnst 
finish'-n  '  '  :v>y  of  the  Argentine  Repuhlic,  from  the  Andes  to 
tlieAiUi!  1  thePampasiu  every direction,  visited  the  nnsses 
and  mi:i'  i  '  :  inlli.'r.is  for  three  hundred  Itagues,  making  baromet- 
rical  and  muiioiolugica!  observations  throughout  the  entire  period.  He 
is  to  publish  the  account  of  his  surveys  at  Paris,  at  theexpense  of  the 
Argentine  Government.    Président  Urquiza,  at  whose  wish  ail  this  work 
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wfts  doue,  id  a  wiser  raan  than  mosl  of  ihe  Soiith-Americau  Présidents. 

The  American  Geogniphical  and  Stati^iical  Society  lins  jnst  received 
alctter  lïom  Dr.  Livingstone,  containing  an  account  of  liis  explorations, 
spveral  weeks  later  than  any  proviously  tranfmilled,  He  has  heen 
engîiged  in  surveving  the  Shire,  ii  bnincli  of  the  Zambezi,  Trhicli  tiowd, 
for  more  thaï,  a  hundred  miles,  througb  a  cotton-growing  région.  The 
quality  of  the  cotion  was  so  excellent  that  lie  distributed  none  of  tbe 
American  seeds  sent  out  by  the  British  Governmfnt.  The  members  ot 
tbe  expédition  were  in  good  health,  and  erery  tbing  weut  on  prosper- 
ously.  According  to  the  reporta  of  the  natives,  the  Shire  is  an  outlel  of 
the  great  central  sea  Nyanza — the  same  réservoir  whence  flows  the  Nile. 

M.  Dn  Chaillu.  a  Frenchman,  h;ia  just  returned  froni  an  exploration  of 
Western  Africa  s'outh  of  the  Gaboou  river.  He  found  the  country  covered 
with  dense  forests  of  pnlm.  ebony  and  india-rubber  trces.  His  course  was 
through  a  magnificent  prairie  conntry  afterleaving  the  Kong  mountains. 
He  believes  that  a  System  of  parallel  mountain-chains  crosses  the  con- 
tinent from  ea-ît  to  west,  in  tbe  région  of  the  Equator. — Uliiiois  Teaclier. 

—  Th»  foUowing  facts  in  physiology  are  curions  and  interesting  :  A 
man  i.i  taller  in  the  morniiig  than  at  night  to  the  estent  of  balf  an  inch, 
owing  '  '  the  relaxation  of  the  cartilages.  The  bumun  brain  is  the 
twenty-eigbtb  of  the  body,  but  in  the  horse  but  a  four-hundredth.  Ten 
days  per  annum  is  tbe  average  sickness  of  human  life.  About  the  âge 
of  36,  the  lean  man  generally  becomes  fatter,  and  the  fat  man  leaner. 
Ri.  hier  enumerates  600  distinct  species  of  disease  in  the  eye.  Tlie  puise 
of  chiUlren  is  180  in  a  minute  ;  at  pube-  ty  it  is  80  ;  and  at  60,  only  60 
Dr.  Lettom  ascribes  health  and  wealtb  to  water  ;  happiness  to  small 
béer;  and  ail  diseases  and  crimes  to  the  use  of  spirits.  Eléphants  live 
for  .wo  hundred,  three  hundred,  and  even  four  hundred  years.  A 
healtby  full-grown  éléphant  consumes  thirty  ponnds  of  grain  per  day. 
Bats  in  Inlia  're  called  Uyingfoxes,  and  mea.^ure  six  feet  tVoiu  lip  to  tip. 
Sheep  in  wild  pastures  practice  s^'lf-defence  by  an  array  in  which  :ams 
siaud  foreraost,  in  concert  with  ewes  and  lambs,  in  the  cettre  of  a  hollow 
square.  Thrc  Hudson's  Bay  dogs  draw  a  sledge,  loaded  with  .300  pounds, 
tifteen  miles  per  liay.  One  pair  of  pigs  will  increase  in  six  years  to  119, 
160,  taking  the  increase  at  fourteen  per  annum.  A  pair  of  slieop,  in  the 
same  time,  -Yvouli  be  but  64.  A  single  female  horsefly  produces  in  one 
season  0,080,320  eggs.  The  flea,  grass-h  pper  and  locust  jump  200 
times  theirown  length,  tqual  to  a  qunrter  of  a  mile  for  a  man. —  U/iper 
Caaaila  Jou>  nul  of  Education. 

—  Death  bas  of  late  thinned  the  ranks  of  Edinburgh's  men  of  science 
and  letters  Some  of  the  last  "-eterans  of  the  old  Edinburgh  Reciew,  the 
foremost  of  Scottiâh  Metaphysicians,  and  one  eminent  in  her  ranks  of 
native  Geologist.^,  bave  rapi'Uy  follf  vred  one  another  to  the  tomb  ;  but 
a  sensé  of  sorrow  not  less  intense  than  that  which  was  felt  on  the  pain- 
ful  and  sudden  loss  of  Hugh  Miller,  has  been  occasioncd  by  the  death  of 
Di-.  George  Wilson,  the  first  Regius  Prof-ssor  of  Technology  in  the 
Univri-siiy  of  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Wilson  is  widely  known  as  the  biograpber 
01"  Caveiidish  and  Reid  ;  the  author  of  "  Researches  on  Colour  Blind- 
ness,"  and  other  scientific  works  ;  besides  numerous  valuable  papers 
contributed  to  scientific  periodicals,  and  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  oth  r  learned  bodies  of  which  he  was  a  member.  His 
researches  embraced  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  included  many 
d^scoveries  of  int^rest  and  value;  amoug  which  may  be  noted  his  invest- 
igations inro  the  history  of  médical  electricity,  and  his  discovery  of 
fluorine  iu  sea-water  and  in  blood. 

Dying,  however,  in  his  forty-first  year,  when,  to  those  who  knew  him 
Dest,  be  seemed  only  to  be  ripening  f  .r  the  works  of  his  matured  genius  : 
tbe  be.st  of  his  productions  very  partially  indicate  the  wide  range  of 
thoughl  and  the  original  capacity  of  his  mind.  He  has  left  incomplète 
the  biography  of  his  old  friend  and  coUeague,  Professor  Edward  Forbes  ; 
and  many  of  his  papers  furnish  mère  glimpses  of  the  original  views  in 
bis  favourite  science  of  Chemistry  which  he  had  purposed  to  work  out 
in  the  leisure  of  later  years  he  was  never  destint  d  to  see. 

In  addition  to  his  professorship,  Dr.  Wilson  was  Director  of  the  Scott- 
ish  Industrial  Muséum.  Of  ihis  national  Institution  a  wtiter  in  the 
Athen/fum,  has  juslly  remarked  :  "  Dr.  George  Wilson  was  in  no  small 
degree  the  originalor  of  that  muséum  ;  he  gave  to  it  his  iieari,  bis  genius, 
and  his  hopes  .>f  success  and  famé."  It  would  not,  indeed,  be  unjust  to 
s  ly  that  his  life  was  in  some  degree  the  sacrifice  made  by  his  dévotion 
to  that  favorite  object.  Of  a  warm  and  gênerons  nature,  aud  with  tbe 
well-tempered  entbusiasm  of  true  genius,  he  threw  his  whole  heart  into 
whatever  he  did  ;  and  his  loss  is  mourned  in  his  native  city  with 
démonstrations  of  public  grief  rarely  manifested  with  like  intensity. 
His  remains  were  foUowed  to  the  grave  by  the  City  Magistrales, 
the  professors  of  tbe  Universily,  and  the  représentatives  of  scientific 
societies  and  public  bodies  :  and  the  day  of  his  funeral  was  observed 
as  one  of  public  morning.  Sucb  an  expression  of  gênerai  grief,  wa» 
due  perhaps  even  more  to  the  woith  of  a  singularly  uprigth  and 
génial  Christian  man,  than  to  the  admiration  excited  by  bis  rare  élo- 
quence as  a  lecturer,  aud  tbe  fascination  of  a  peculiarly  winning  and 
attraelive  manner,  alike  in  publie  and  privale.  To  those  who  knew  him 
in  the  intimate  relations  of  privale  life,  his  loss  créâtes  a  blank  that 
nothing  can  replace.  To  a  wider  circle  it  may  sufiSce  to  say,  the  world 
bas  lost  in  him, — at  the  early  âge  of  forly-one,' — a  most  faithful  and  con- 
scientious  servant  of  science,  aud  a  singularly  honest  and  painstaking 
searcher  after  its  truths.  What  he  has  donc  will  give  his  name  a  place 
amoDg  the  honoured  ranks  of  our  scientific  discoverers, — but  what  he 


was  capable  of  doing,  had  life  been  grauted  to  him,  would  hâve  rendered 
ail  he  has  donc  of  little  account. — Canadian  Journal  of  Science. 

—  Mr.  Faye  has  culled  the  attention  of  aslrononiers  and  of  ail  lovers 
of  astionomy  to  the  rare  opportnnity  for  important  observations  prc- 
sented  by  the  total  solar  éclipse  wlii.Ui  will  take  place  on  the  18lh  of.luly 
next.  Thia  cdipse  will  traverse  the  ea,-th  from  California  to  the  Red 
Sea.  The  total  darkness  will  travel  across  North  America  about  the 
eOth  degiee  of  North  latitude,  leaving  it  at  Hudson's  Straits,  and  leaping 
the  Atlantic,  pass  across  Spain,  strike  tue  Balr.iric  Isles,  pass  through 
Algeria,  and  crossing  the  Nile  rorth  of  Dongola,  take  leave  in  Ethiopia. 
He  names  seven  stations  as  specially  favorable  for  observation,  viz.,  1. 
In  Oregon  bclween  the  Pacific  océan  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  2.  In 
Labrador,  in  lat.  59û  N.  3.  and  4.  In  Spain  on  the  Atlantic  and  on  the 
Mediterranean  coasts.  5.  At  Ivica  in  the  Kalearic  isles.  6.  At  Kabylia 
in  Algeria.     1.  At  Dongola  on  the  Nile. 

At  the  time  of  the  éclipse.  Venus,  Mercury,  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  will  be 
in  the  vi.;;inity  of  the  Sun,  and  form  a  son  of  rhomboid  about  it.  Sucb 
a  spectacle  will  not  br-  visible  again  for  many  agea. 

The  objects  to  be  secured  by  theae  observations  may  be  arranged  uu- 
tftr  fonr  he  uU.  1.  The  me  e  exact  determinf  .ion  of  the  crrors  of  the 
luna"  tables.  2.  The  détermination  of  the  longitudes  of  places  too 
remote  from  each  other  to  Ije  connected  by  ihe  electric  telegraph.  2. 
Tbe  ver'fication  of  the  p.e.seut  dava  for  the  solar  and  lunar  parallax  and 
the  flaliening  of  the  earth.  4.  The  solution  of  certain  questions  res- 
peeting  the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  space  in  its 
vicinity. 

Mr.  Faye  proposes  that  at  the  two  principal  stations  photographie 
methods  should  be  substituted  in  place  of  direct  observation,  A  téles- 
cope of  large  object  glass  and  long  focus  should  be  used,  and  a  la  ^e 
nuiuber  of  pvoofs  should  be  taken  bi^tween  the  first  and  last  contact, 
taking  care  to  keep  horizontal  the  coUodionized  plate.  During  the 
total  obscuration,  the  whole  object  glass  should  be  uncovcred,  and  the 
most  sensitive  plates  employed  in  order  to  obt;.in  pvoofs  on  a  large  scale 
of  the  aireola  and  solar  fiâmes,  while  observers  iiruvided  with  liand 
télescopes,  with  fresb  eyes,  should  deUbe.-ately  sludy  ail  particulars 
which  photography  can  not  secure. 

As  to  the  meteorological  phenomena,  Mr.  Faye  proposes  to  add  the 
sympiezometer  as  more  q  lick  to  show  the  rapid  fluctuations  of  the 
atmosphère  ;  and  instead  of  the  common  thermometer  to  use  a  self- 
registering  Breguet's  metallie  thermometer  carri  1  into  the  air  by  a 
captive  balloon.  The  variations  of  the  magnet  should  also  be  observed, 
for  if  ihe  eanh's  magnetism  is  affected  by  the  spots  which  periodically 
obscure  part  of  the  sun's  disk,  may  it  not  be  affected  hy  the  more  rapid 
obscuration  of  the  same  by  the  moon  ?  Pos.ibly  the  wires  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  arranged  now  with  and  uow  against  the  direction  of  the 
éclipse  may  show  perturbations  too  fugitive  to  be  detected  by  bar 
magnets. 

The  station  at  Ivica  seems  to  combine  ail  the  advantages  ofl'eied  by 
the  peak  of  Teneriffe.  Hère  especial  allcuiioa  should  be  given  to  the 
form  and  prolongations  of  the  auréola,  the  nature  and  intensity  of  its 
light,  and  also  to  the  zodiacal  light,  which  is  now  made  to  play  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  solar  System.  Careful  seareh  should  also  be  made 
for  the  small  planets  near  the  sun,  suspectedby  Mr.  LeVerrier.  Perhaps, 
nioreover,  it  may  be  possible  to  notice  clearly  tbe  motion  o."  the  coie  of 
the  lunar  shadow,  the  lower  base  of  which  should  traverse  the  surface  of 
the  sea  at  the  rate  of  900  mètres  per  second,  while  the  upper  terminus, 
if  visible,  will  show  by  its  distance  from  the  zénith  the  height  of  the 
upper  strata  of  our  atmosphère. — Sillimun's  Journal. 

—The  discovery  of  a  plauet  between  Mercury  and  the  Sun,  has  shewn 
how  much  ingenuity  may  accomplish  with  very  small  means.  While 
Le  ^''errier  was  calculating  the  position  of  the  hidden  planet,  Mr. 
Lescarbault,  Doctor  in  Medicine  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  residing  f . 
Orgéres  in  the  arrond-issement  of  Châteaudun,  with  an  ordin.xry  téle- 
scope, a  penduliim  of  his  own  construction,  a  watch  es  chronomeler,  and 
iu  an  observatory  built  with  his  own  liaudi,  .jbtuinïd  a  view  of  the 
hiddeu  satellite  when  it  was  crossing  the  Sun's  disk.  Le  Verrier  has 
honoured  him  with  a  visit,  and  the  two  names  are  associated  in  the 
glory  of  the  discovery.  Mr.  Lescarbault  h  is  since  been  decorated  witb 
the  cross  of  the  Légion  of  Honor. 
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E  D  XJ  C  ^  T  I  O  IST  . 


THE  COLLEGES  OF  CANADA. 

m. 

The  University  of  Toronto. 

(fiontinued  from  our  lasl.) 
The  annoiuicement,  of  course,  gave  the  due  to  the  vote. 
But  although  abandoned,  Mr.  Draper's  bill  had  sealed  the 
fate  ofthe  old  University.  In  the  event  of  Mr.  Baldwin 
returning  to  power  ,  the  existiiig  slate  of  things  could 
only  be  maintained  by  Mr.  Lafontaine  being  deserted  on 
that  question  through  the  fears  or  tlie  scruples  of  some  of 
his  friends.  But  how  could  the  members  for  Lower 
Canada  refuse  any  longer  to  Mr.  Baldwin  that  which  had 
been  proclaimed  as  necessary  by  a  conservative  Administra- 
tion? How  could  they  any  longer  oppose  that  which  so 
clearly  appeared  to  be  the  wish  of  the  whole  population  of 
Upper  Canada  without  exposing  themselves  to  the  reproach 
of  tyrannising  over  that  section  of  the  country  in  tke  man- 
agement of  its  local  afiairs,  and  without  incurring  on  that 
ground  alone,  the  risk  of  a  warfare  being  opened  on  those 
institutions  for  the  sake  of  which  they  had  been  so  fre- 
quently  told,  that  they  ought  to  stand  by  the  rights  of 
King's  Collège  ? 


During  the  recess  Mr.  Draper  left  the  government  and 
was  replaced  by  Mr.  Sherwood.  The  soliciter  generalship 
thus  vacated  was  given  to  Mr.  Hillyard  Cameron.  Under 
the  Administration  thus  modified,  with  au  Attorney  General 
who  had  resigned  on  Mr.  Draper's  bill,  and  with  a  Solicitor 
General  who,  like  Mr.  Draper  himself,  had  urged  at  the 
bar  of  the  house  the  rights  of  Queeu's  Collège,  a  third 
University  bill  was  brought  in.  It  is  true  that  the  new 
measure  differed  greatly  from  those  previously  introduced, 
but  like  the  two  otliers  it  was  opposed  by  the  council 
of  the  University  and  the  Bishop  of  Toronto  ,  on  the 
ground  that  it  interfered  with  vested  rights.  Having 
been  made  late  in  the  session  ,  and  the  House  being 
prorogued  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  government, 
who  had  carried  their  address  by  a  majority  of  two  in  the 
Lower  House,  and  escaped  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in 
the  Upper  House  by  the  vote  ofthe  Speaker,  this  third 
attempt  at  législation  was  agaiu  unsuccessful.  A  dissolution 
followed,  and  at  the  outset  of  the  eventful  session  of  18-18- 
49,  a  new  administration  was  formed  with  MM.  Lafontaine 
and  Baldwin  as  leaders.  Amongthe  most  prominent  public 
measures  to  be  dealt  with  by  this  Administration  the 
University  bill  was  of  course  included  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
after  the  riotand  burning  ofthe  parliament  building  that  the 
great  question  so  oflen  mooted,  and  as  often  abandoned,  was 
finally  settled.  Owing  partly  to  the  comparative  insignifi- 
eance  of  ail  other  measures  during  the  excitement  created  by 
the  Rébellion  Losses'  bill,  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  principle 
of  interfering  with  the  sxisting  state  of  things  had  been 
admitted  by  ail  sides  of  the  house,  and  perhaps  more 
than  anything  else  to  the  désire  of  seeing  a  final  adjust- 
ment  of  a  question  which  under  its  various  shapes  threat- 
ened  to  be  an  eternal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  every  govern- 
ment and  of  every  opposition  ;  Mr.  Baldwin's  measure  met 
with  but  a  very  faint  résistance. 

On  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  a  motion  in  amend- 
ment  for  delay  to  obtain  certain  returns,  was  supported 
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by  the  votes  ofthe  following  members: — Messrs.  Badgley 
Boulton  of  Toronto,  Chrysler,  Macdonald  of  Kingston,  Sir 
Allan  MacNab,  Papiiieau  (Hon.  L.  J.),  Robinson,Seymour, 
Sherwood  of  Brockville,  Shervvood  of  Toronto,  and  Smith 
of  Frontenac,  in  ail  11  ;  the  nays  were  50.  The  motion 
that  the  bill  be  read  that  day  six  months  had  only  two 
votes,  those  of  Mr.  Boulton  of  Toronto,  and  of  Mr.  Robinson. 
On  the  13th  of  May  1849  the  bill  was  passed— yeas  42, 
nays  2. 

By  the  29th  section  of  the  Act  it  is  provided  "  that  no 
religions  test  or  qualification  whatever  shall  be  required  of 
or  appointed  for  any  person  admitted  or  raatriculated,"  &c. 
"  Nor  shall  religions  observances  according  to  the  forms  of 
any  religions  dénominations  be  imposed  upon  the  members 
or  officers  of  the  said  Uuiversity  or  any  of  them."  The 
Act  came  into  force  on  the  first  of  January,  1850,  and  on 
the  9th  of  April  of  the  same  year,  an  address  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty  was  signed  by  the  Bishop,  clergy,  and  laity  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Upper  Canada,  praying  for  the  grant- 
iog  of  a  charter  for  another  Uuiversity,  to  be  entirely 
fcmnded,  supported,  and  conducted  by  and  for  the  members 
of  that  Church.  The  British  Society  lor  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  undertook  to  pay  ^61200  annually  for  the 
support  of  the  new  institution  ;  the  Bishop  lefl  for  England 
on  the  lOth  of  April,  and  returnedon  the  4th  of  November; 
a  provisional  Council  was  appointed,  subscriptions  to  a  laree 
amount  were  raised,  a  contract  f»r  building  to  the  amount 
of  JS8000  was  entered  into,  the  corner  stoue  of  an  édifice  to 
be  called  "  Trinity  Collège,"  was  solemnly  laid  on  the  30th 
of  April,  1851,  and  the  building  itself  completed  and  inau- 
gurated  on  the  15th  of  January,  1852  ;  the  institution  was 
first  incorporated  by  Act  of  the  Provincial  Parliament,  and 
subsequently  obtaiued  a  Royal  Charter.  The  energy  and 
activity  thus  displayed  by  the  vénérable  Bishop  and  liis 
friendsare  uudoubtedly  beyond  ail  thai  could  be  iraagined. 

Meanwhile  the  "  University  of  Toronto  "  (which  name 
was  substituted  for  that  of  Kiug's  Collège,)  was  conducted 
uuder  the  new  Provincial  Act  of  1849  until  April  1853, 
when  another  statute  was  enacted  by  Parliament,  nnder 
the  Hiucks-Morin  government. 

By  this  Act  the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine  were 
abolished,  and  the  University  was  divided  into  two  Insti- 
tutions, one  retaining  the  title  of  the  «  University  of  To- 
ronto," and  the  other  styled  "  University  Collège,  Toronto." 
The  first  of  thèse  institutions  is  a  Board  of  Régents,  formed 
on  the  model  of  the  University  of  London,  its  fnnctions 
being  limited  to  prescribing  subjects  of  examination  for 
Degrees,  Scholarships,  Prizes,  or  Certificates  of  Honors, 
examining  candidates  therein,  and  conferring  such  Degrees 
or  distinctions.  It  consists  of  a  Board,  called  the  University 
Senate,  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  members  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  selected  for  their  eminence  in  learning.  or 
their  known  interest  in  éducation  ;  such  as  the  Hon.  Adam 
Fergussou,  M.  L.  C.  ;  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Morrison,  the  Hon. 
David  Christie,  M.  L.  C.  ;  John  Langton,  M.  A.,  of  Trinity 
Collège,  Cambridge;  Sir  William  Logan,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 
Next  there  are  the  ex-officio  members,  includiug  the  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Upper  Canada,  the  Présidents 


or  Heads  of  University  Collège,  Toronto  ;  Queen's  Collège, 
Kingston  ;  Victoria  Collège  ,  Cobourg  ;  Trinity  Collège  , 
Toronto  ;  Regiopolis  Collège ,  Kingston  ;  Knox's  Collège, 
Toronto;  Bytown  Collège;  the  Médical  Board  of  Upper 
Canada  ;  the  Toronto  School  of  Medicine  ;  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Law  Society,  i:c.  Finally,  by  spécial  commission, 
His  Excellency  lias  more  recently  added  three  of  the  Pro- 
fessors  of  University  Collège,  and  a  certain  number  of  the 
senior  graduâtes  of  the  University. 

In  addition  to  prescribing  the  courses  of  study  for  degrees, 
appointing  the  annual  Board  of  Examiners,  and  conferring 
degrees  and  other  honors;  the  appointment  to  Collège 
chairs,  masterships,  iVc,  is  made  with  the  advice  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  control  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Upper 
Canada  Collège  is  entrusted  to  a  committee  appointed  by  it 
annually  from  among  its  own  number. 

University  Collège  constitutes  a  distinct  Corporation,  of 
which  the  président  and  professors  are  the  governing  body, 
under  the  name  of  the  Collège  Council.  On  this  body  the 
teachingdepartmentsof  the  University  devolve  ;  and  by  the 
Act  it  is  provided  that  there  shall  be  taught  in  the  Collège 
such  sciences,  arts,  aud  branches  of  knowledge  as  the 
Council  may,  from  time  to  time,  détermine,  and  as  may  be 
in  accordance  with  the  statutes  of  the  University",  respect- 
ing  the  prescribed  subjects  of  examination. 

(To  hc  continued  in  mir  next.) 

Pierre  J.  O.  Chauveau. 


Scbool  das'8  of  Enilnent  9Ien  lu  Great-Brltaln. 

By  John  Twbs,  F.  S.  A. 

CContinued  from  our  last.) 

XCVI. 

BOVHOOD    AKD   EDCCATIOK   OF   OLIVER   CROMWELL. 

Cromwell,  the  son  of  Robert  Cromwell,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
was  born  at  Huntingdon,  in  1859.  It  is  traditionally  related  that 
when  an  infant,  his  life  was  endangered  by  a  great  monkey  at  liis 
grandfather's  house  taking  him  out  of  the  cradie,  and  carrying  him 
upon  the  leads  of  the  house,  to  the  dreadful  alarra  of  the  family, 
(who  made  beds  and  blankets  ready,  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  catching 
him,)  but  at  last  brought  him  safely  down.  It  is  better  established, 
ihat  01i%'er  was  saved  from  drowning  inhisyouth  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
the  curate  of  Cunnington. 

Cromwell  was  educated  at  tle  Free  Grammar-school  of  Hun- 
tingdon, by  Dr.  Beard,  «vhose  severity  towards  him  is  said  to  bava 
been  more  îhaa  what  was  usual  even  in  that  âge  of  barbarous 
school  discipline.  He  was  a  resolute,  active  boy,  fond  of  engaging 
in  hazardous  exploits,  and  more  capable  of  hard  study  than 
indined  to  it.  His  ambition  was  of  a  différent  kind ,  which 
discovered  itself  even  in  his  youth.  He  is  said  to  hâve  displayed 
a  more  than  common  émotion  in  playing  the  part  of  Tactus,  who 
finds  a  royal  robe  and  a  crown,  in  the  old  comedy  of  Lingua,  per- 
formed  at  the  Free-school  of  Huntingdon.  He  is  said  often,  in 
the  height  of  his  fortune,  to  hâve  iiïentloned  a  gigantic  figure 
which,  when  he  was  a  bo}%  opened  the  cnrtains  of  his  bed,  and 
told  him  he  should  be  the  greatest  person  in  the  kingdom.  It  is 
also  re'ated  that  Cromwell,  (being  at  his  uncle's  house  atHinchin- 
brook,)  when  the  royal  family  resied  there  on  their  way  from 
Scotland ,  in  1604 ,  was  brought  to  play  with  Prince  Charles, 
then  Duke  of  York,  quarrelled  with  him,  beat  him,  and  made  his 
nose  bleed  profusely, — which  was  remembered  as  a  bad  omen 
for  the  King  when  Cromwell  began  to  distinguish  bimiielf  in  tha 
Civil  Wars. 
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Before  Oliver  had  complétée!  his  seventeeiith  year,  he  was 
removed  from  the  school  at  Huntingdon  to  Sydney  Sussex  Collège, 
Cambridge.  Though  his  passion  for  athletic  exercises  still  con- 
tinued,  so  much  so  tliat  he  is  said  to  hâve  acquiied  the  iiame  of  a 
roysterer  in  the  university,  it  appears  certain  tliat  lie  did  not  mis- 
pe'nd  his  time  there,  but  that  he  made  a  respeclable  proficiency  in 
his  studies.  Within  a  year  of  this,  his  falher  died,  and  his  mother, 
to  whose  care  he  appears  to  hâve  been  left,  removed  hini  from 
collège.  It  has  been  affirmed  thathe  was  placed  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
but  that  instead  of  attending  to  the  law,  he  wasted  his  time  "  in  a 
dissolute  course  of  life,  and  good  fellowship  and  gaming  "  But 
Cromwell's  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  registers  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  though  his  son  Richard's  is.  It  is,  however,  probable  that 
Oliver  was  entered  at  some  other  of  the  inns  of  court.  Returning 
thence  to  réside  upon  his  paternal  property,  he  is  said  to  hâve  led 
a  lovv  and  boisterous  life.  However  this  may  hâve  been,  he 
offended  at  this  time  by  his  irregulaiities  both  his  paternal  uncle 
and  his  maternai  one.  But,  whatever  may  hâve  been  the  follies 
and  vices  of  Cromwell's  youth,  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  had 
strength  and  resolution  enough  to  shake  them  off. 

In  after  life  Cromwell  was  not  insensible  to  literary  raerit. 
Archbishop  Usher  received  a  pension  from  him  ;  Andrew  Marvell 
and  Milton  were  in  his  service  ;  and  the  latter  always  affirmed  of 
him,  that  he  was  not  so  illiterate  as  was  comraonly  supposed.  He 
gave  lOOl  yearly  to  the  Professer  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  he  intended  to  hâve  erecled  at  Durham  a  collège  for  the 
northern  counties  of  England. 

XCVII. 

CHARLES    THE    SECOND — rilS    PATRONAGE   OF    ).ETT£RS. 

Of  the  childhood  and  éducation  of  Charles  II.  we  flnd  scanty 
record.  He-was  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta 
Maria  of  France,  and  was  born  at  St.  James's  in  1630.  He  was 
chiefly  brought  up  by  his  mother  until  he  was  twelve  years 
of  âge.  lu  his  ninth  year  he  was  creaied  Prince  of  Wales  :  wheu 
the  Civil  War  broke  out,  he  accompanied  his  father  to  the  battie 
of  Edgehdl  ;  and  in  1645,  he  served  with  the  royal  troops  in  the 
west  with  the  title  of  gênerai.  Next  year,  on  the  ruin  of  Ihe 
royal  cause,  he  joined  the  Queen,  his  mother,  at  Paris,  and  he 
afterwards  took  up  his  résidence  at  the  Hague.  This  must  hâve 
been  almost  the  earliest  opportunhy  that  the  Prince  could  hâve 
had  for  study,  which  must  liave  been  of  a  practical  turn.  Evelyn 
describes  Charles  as  "  a  lover  of  the  se^and  skilfnl  in  shipping  ; 
not  affecting  otlier  studios;  yet  he  had  a  laboratory,  and  knew'of 
many  empirical  medicines,  and  the  easier  mechanical  mathe- 
raatics  ;  he  loved  planting  and  building,  and  brought  in  a  politer 
way  of  living,  which  passed  to  luxury,  and  intolérable  expense." 
But  this  is  the  language  of  a  courtier. 

Charles's  love  of  the  sea  led  him  early  in  liis  reign  to  eutertain 
the  suggestions  of  certain  governors  of  Christ's  Hospital  for  Ihe 
institution  and  endowment  of  the  Royal  Mathematical  School. 
With  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  it  is  believed,  originated  this  school  ; 
and  his  project  being  backed  by  Sir  Jonas  Moore.  ihen  Surveyor- 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  and  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and 
Samuel  Pepys  ;  and  having  in  its  favour  the  médiation  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  then  F.ord  Higli  Admirai  of  England,— a  royal 
charter  was  granted,  and  the  school  was  openêd  tor  40  boys, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  King,  in  the  year  1673.  Beyond  the 
grant  of  the  charter,  however,  little  was  done  by  Charles  towards 
the  maintenance  of  his  new  foundalion.  His  endowment  did  not 
extend  beyoud  an  annuity  of  1000^,  lerminating  at  the  expira- 
tion ofseven  yeaia.  The  King  reserved  as  many  of  the  boys  as 
might  be  required  lor  his  own  services  ;  and  a  grant  was  obtained 
from  the  Government  by  Pepys  to  be  given  as  premiums  to  mer- 
chant-masters  for  taking  the  other  boys.  The  revenue  was  also 
increased  by  a  gift,  which  it  was  ihoiight  the  King  would  not 
approve  of,  but,  on  being  consulted,  he  replied,  that  "  so  far  w^as 
he  from  disliking,  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  any  gentleman 
graft  upon  his  stock."  The  school  flourished  :  for  sev'eral  years 
Pepys  conslantly  atlended  the  examination  of  the  boys  ;  and  Sir 
Jonas  Moore,  one  of  the  first  practical  mathematicians  of  the  day, 
commenced  for  the  master's  use  a  System  of  mathematics,  which 
was  completed  by  Halley  and  Flamsteed. 

Another  service  which  Charles  rendered  to  the  higher  class  of 
studios  was  his  incorporation  of  the  Royal  Society,  by  royal 
charter,  in  1663,  when  the  King  signed  himself  in  the  charter- 
book  as  the  foander  ;  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  signed  as 
Fellow.     Charles  also  presented  the  Society  with  a  mace. 

Another   advantage   conferred   on    science    in   th" 


vvich,  for  the  benefit  of  astronomy  and  navigation  ;  and  the  appoint- 
ment  of  Flamsteed  as  the  first  Astronomer  Royal. 

Atter  the  Restoration  ,  the  first  steam-engine  is  comraonly 
believed  to  hâve  been  constructed  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
which  he,  in  his  Century  of  Inventions,  describes  as  "  an  ad- 
mirable and  most  forcible  way  to  drive  up  water  by  fire."  He 
used  a  cannon  for  his  boiler,  and  he  describes  the  water  as 
running  "  like  a  constant  fountain-stream,  40  feet  high  ;  one 
vessel  of  water  rarified  by  fire,  driveth  up  40  of  cold  water."  This 
engine  was  seen  at  work  in  1663,  at  Vauxhall,  by  Sorbiere,  who 
toretold  that  the  invention  would  be  of  greater  use  than  the  ma- 
chine above  Somerset  House,  to  supply  London  with  water. 

XCVIII. 


BOi'HOOD   OF  JAMES    II. 

The  early  life  of  this  prince  was  clouded  by  the  political  troubles 
of  the  time,  which,  as  they  greatly  tended  to  his  personal  discom- 
fiture,  must  hâve  materially  interfered  whh  his  instruction.  James 
was  the  second  surviving  son  of  Charles  I.,  by  his  queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  and  was  born  at  St.  James's  in  1633.  He  was  immediaîely 
declared  Duke  of  York,  but  not  formally  created  to  that  dignity  til'l 
1643.  After  the  suvrender  of  Oxford  to  Fairfaix,  in  1646,  the  duke, 
with  his  younger  brother,  Henry,  afterwards  created  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester,  and  his  sister  Elizabeth,  was  coramitted  by  the  Parliament 
to  the  care  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberlaiid,  and  he  continued  in 
the  custody  of  that  nobleman  till  the  21st  of  April,  1648,  when  he 
made  his  escape  from  St.  James's  Palace,  disguised  in  female 
attire,  and  took  refuge  with  his  sister  Mary,  Princess  of  Orange. 
Hère  he  joined  a  part  of  the  English  fleet,  which  had  revolted  from 
the  Parliament,  and  was  then  lying  al  Helvoetsluys  ;  but  although 
at  first  received  on  board  as  an  admirai,  he  soon  after  resigned 
that  post  to  his  brother,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  arrivai  of 
the  latter  from  Paris,  and  returned  to  the  Hague.  When  Charles, 
now  styled  King  by  his  adhèrent.?,  came  to  Jersey,  in  September, 
1649,  he  was  accompanied  by  the  duke,  who  remained  with  him 
during  his  stay  of  three  or  fouf  months.  He  then  returned  to  the 
Continent,  and  resided  some  time  with  his  mother  at  Paris. 

A  singular  circumstance  now  occured,  which  well  bespeaks  the 
character  of  James.  Shorlly  before  his  meeting  with  Clarendon, 
it  had  been  reported  that  Charles  was  dead  ;  upon  which  the  duke, 
looking  upon  himself  as  aiready  King,  made  several  journeys  to 
take  counsel  with  his  friends  ;  and,  upon  the  falsehood  of  the  intel- 
ligence respectiiig  Charles  being  discovered,  James  was  so  childish 
that  he  was  rather  delighted  with  the  journeys  he  had  made,  than 
sensible  that  he  had  not  entered  upon  them  with  reason  enough  ; 
observing  that  "  thev  had  forlified  him  with  a  firm  resolution  never 
to  acknowledge  that  he  had  commiited  any  error."  In  the  end 
he  was  oblii^ed  to  return  to  his  mother  at  Paris,  where  he  chiefly 
resided  until  he  had  attained  his  twentieth  year.  He  served  with 
réputation  in  both  the  French  and  Spanish  arraies  ;  but  his  great 
aptitude  was  for  sea  affairs,  and  after  his  return  to  England  in 
1660,  he  for  some  time  acted  as  Lord  High  Admirai.  His  exertions, 
assisted  by  the  indefatigable  Pepys,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

■  jd  the  fleet  which  afterwards  won  the  battie  of  La  Hogue  ;  as 
his  camp  at  Hounslow  was  the  nursery  for  the  victorious  army  of 
Marlborough  James  employed  part  of  the  leisure  of  his  retire- 
ment  in  writing  an  account  of  his  own  life,  the  original  manusoript 
of  which  extends  to  nine  folio  volumes.  The  manusoript  was  burnt 
by  Ihe  person  to  whom  it  had  been  oonfided  ;  but  a  digest  of  the 
royal  autobio^raphy  had  been  long  before  drawn  up  by  an  unknown 
hand,  apparently  under  the  direction  either  of  James  or  his  son  ; 
and  this  digest  being  preserved  among  the  papers  belonging  to  the 
Stuart  family,  which  were  obtained  by  George  IV.,  when  Régent, 
has  been  printed. 


RISE 


XCIX. 

FREE-SCHOOLS,   OR   CHARITV-SCHOOLS. 


We  have  aiready  shown  that  the  endowed  gramraar-schools 
were  the  natural  successors  of  the  scliools  and  charities  of  the 
Church  before  the  Reformation.  They  contemplated  none  but  the 
most  libéral  éducation.  Chiidren  were  to  he  brought  up  as 
scholars,  or  to  be  taught  nothing.  The  grammar-schools  were 
the  nurseries  ofthe  learned  professions,  and  they  opened  the  way 
for  the  highest  honours  of  those  professions  to  the  humblest  in 
the  land.  •   ,      , 

About  the  time  of  the  Révolution,  the  commercial  classes,  who 
I  had  grown  into  wealth   and  conséquent  importance,  began  natu- 


Charles's  foundation,  in  1676,  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at°Green-  |rally  to  think  that  schools  in  which  nothing  was  taught  but  Latin 
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and  Greek  were  not  altogether  fitted  tor  those  who  were  destined  to 
a  mercantile  life.  Uneducated  men  who  had  pushed  their  way  to 
fortune  and  honour  generously  resolveJ  to  do  something  for  their 
own  class  ;  and  thus  we  corne  to  see  in  every  town  not  a  fiee 
grammar-sciiool,  but  a  free-schooi,  over  whose  gâtes  was  gene- 
rally  set  up  the  effigy  of  a  boy  in  blue  or  green,  wUh  an  inscription 
betokening  that  by  tlie  last  will  of  Alderirian  A.  B.  this  school  had 
been  founded  for  20  poor  boys,  to  be  clothed,  and  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic. 

Wilh  a  comparatively  small  population,  thèse  free-schools  were 
admirable  beginnirçs  of  the  éducation  of  the  poorer  classes.  While 
the  grammar-schools  were  making  divines,  lawyers,  and  physi- 
cians,  out  of  the  sons  of  the  professional  classes  and  the  wealthier 
tradesmen,  the  free-schools  were  making  élever  handicrafismen 
and  thriving  burgesses  out  of  the  sons  of  the  mechanics  and 
labourers;  and  many  a  man  who  had  been  a  charily  boy  in  his 
native  town,  when  he  had  risen  to  compétence,  pointed  with 
honour  and  pride  to  the  institution  which  had  made  hira  what  he 
was,  and  he  often  loosened  his  pursetrings  to  perpetuate  for  others 
the  benefits  which  he  had  himself  enjoyed. 

Thus  we  see  that  what  the  grammar-schools  had  done  for  the 
higher  and  middle  classes,  the  free-schools  did  for  the  lower,  in 
a  ûiiferent  raeasure.  They  were  the  prizes  for  the  poor  boy,  who 
had  no  ambition,  perhaps  no  talent,  for  the  struggles  of  the  scho- 
lar  ;  they  taught  him  what,  araongst  the  wholly  untaught,  would 
give  him  a  distinction  and  a  préférence  in  his  humble  career, — 
and  he  was  unenvied  by  the  less  fortunate,  beeause  they  knew 
that  there  was  no  absolute  bar  to  their  children  and  their  kindred 
running  the  sarae  course. 

In  a  few  cases,  we  owe  public-schools  to  some  providential 
deliverance  of  the  founders  ;  as  in  the  instance  of  Dame  Alice 
Ovven,  who,  in  1613,  founded  and  endowed  in  St.  John-street-road, 
London,  a  school  for  30  poor  scholars,  in  memory  of  her  having 
escaped  "  braining  "  by  a  stray  arrow  upon  the  site,  then  called 
Hermitage  Fields  ;  the  arrow  having  passed  through  Dame  Owen's 
high-crowned  hat. 

The  originator  of  this  charity-school  movement  is  by  some  stated 
to  hâve  been  William  Blake,  a  woollen-draper,  "  al  the  sign 
of  the  Golden  Boy,"  Maiden-lane,  Covent-garden,  who  founded  the 
Hospital  at  Highgate,  (1)  called  the  Ladies'  Charity  School,  before 
1685,  and  who  purchased  Dorchester  House  for  that  purpose, 
expending  5000Z.  in  his  benevolent  project.  Blake  had  for  his 
coadjutor  Alderman  Cornish,  who,  in  1685,  was  tried  and  e.xecuted 
as  having  been  concerned  in  the  Rj'e-house  plot.  It  is  generally 
stated  that  Charity  Schools  were  first  erected  in  the  parish  of  Ald- 
gate,  and  St.  Margaret,  Westminster  ;  and  a  slab  in  front  of  the 
Aldgate  school  house,  adjoining  the  Royil  Mint,  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion to  the  purport  that  it  was  the  flrst'i'iotestant  Charity  School, 
and  was  erected  by  volnntary  contributions  in  1693. 

Westminster  has,  to  this  day,  four  of  thèse  schools,  distinguished 
by  the  colour  of  the  clothes  worn  by  the  scholars.  First  is  Si. 
Margaret's  Hospital  ,  established  and  endowed  in  1633  ;  th 
master's  house  bears  a  bust  of  Charles  I.  and  the  royal  arms,  richly 
carved,  coloured  and  gilt  ;  adjoining  ihe  school-house  is  a  quaint 
old  flower-garden  ;  the  boys  wear  a  long  green  skirt,  and  a  red 
lealher  girdle  ;  hence  St.  Margaret's  is  known  as  the  Cireen  Coat 
Hospital;  the  grâce  used  hère,  attributed  to  Bishop  Compton,  is 
the  same  as  that  said  in  Christ's  Hospital.  Then  there  is  the  West- 
minster Blue  Coat  School,  instituted  1688  ;  and  next  Grey  Coat 
Hospital,  founded  in  1698,  and  reconstructed  in  1706,  when  the 
school-house  was  built  :  the  centre  bears  the  royal  arms  of  Queen 
Anne,  with  the  molto  Semper  Eadem,  fianked  by  a  maie  and 
female  figure  in  the  olden  costume  of  the  children— dark  grey 
dresses,  the  girl's  bodice  open  in  front,  and  corded.  In  1686. 
Sarah,  Duchess  of  Somerset,  bequeathed  100/.  to  support  six  father- 
less  boys  in  the  school,  lobe  distinguished  by  wearing  yellow  caps. 
The  fourth  and  last  is  Palmer's  School,  the  boys  of  which  wear 
black  coats. 

A  school  was  commenced  about  this  period  al  Kensinston,  hy  a 
bequest  in  1645,  to  establish  "  a  free  school  for  poor  men's  cl'.ild'ren 
to  be  taught  reading  and  arithmetic  ;  "  which  was  extenJed   to 


(1)  There  wa3  already  at  Highgate  a  Grammar  School,  founded  by 
«ir  Koger  Ohomeley  in  the  rei?n  of  Elizabeth  :  the  first  statute  ordering 
that  the  schoolmaater  should  "  teach  young  children  their  ABC,  and 
otherJiuglish  bocks,  and  to  Write,  and  also  in  their  grammar  as  thev 
should  grow  up  thereto;"  but  the  foundatiou  dwindling  to  a  mère 
charity  school,  by  the  neglect  of  the  governors,  the  school  was  restored, 
and  13  now  m  active  opération  as  a  Grammar-sohool  under  a  scheme  of 
the  Lourt  of  Chancery.  The  income  is  about  777/.,  and  the  Scheol  is 
iree  to  40  boys,  uominated  by  Governors  from  the  neighbourhood 


clothing  and  instructing  boys  and  girls  "  in  ail  needfull  learning 
and  work,  and  the  principles  of  the  Church,  and  to  dispose  them 
to  useful  trades."  Queen  Anne  and  Prince  George  of  Denmark 
contributed  to  the  fund,  and  in  1713  a  new  school-house  was  built, 
west  of  Kensington  Church,  by  Sir  John  Vanburgh  :  this  is  a  fine 
spécimen  of  brick  work  ;  in  the  front  are  costumed  statuettes  of  a 
charity  boy  with  a  pen  and  scroll,  inscribed,  "  I  was  naked  and 
ye  clothed  me  ;  "  and  a  charity  girl  presenting  a  prayer-book  ;  in 
the  old  school-room  is  a  vellum  list  of  subscribers  to  the  school 
from  1701  to  1750. 

Among  the  oldest  Chatity  Schools  in  the  meiropolis  are  Ihose 
of  St.  Clément  Danes,  Strand,  established  in  1700,  on  the  prin- 
ciples then  first  propagatcd  by  the  Society  for  Promotinç  Chris- 
tian Knowledge.  The  School-house  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Clare  Market,  formerly  Clement's  Inn  Fields,  where  théâtres  and 
taverns,  and  other  low  haunts  of  dissipation,  held  out  their  baits, 
and  for  neglect  of  Christian  éducation  lured  many  a  soûl  to  early 
ruin. 

Another  of  thèse  early  institutions  is  the  Ladies'  Charity  School, 
which  was  established  in  1702,  at  King-street,  Snow-hill,  London, 
and  was  there  kept  145  years,  when  it  was  reraoved  to  John-street, 
Bedford-row.  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Dr.  Johnson  were  subscribers  to  this 
school  ;  and  Johnson  drew  from  it  his  story  of  Betty  Broom,  in  the 
Idler.  In  the  school  minutes,  1763,  the  ladies  of  the  comraittee 
censure  the  schoolmistress  for  listening  to  the  story  of  the  Cock- 
lane  Ghost,  and  désire  her  to  "  keep  her  belief  in  the  article  to 
herself."  The  150th  anniversarj-  of  this  School  was  celebrated 
with  a  public  dinner  at  Stationers'  Hall,  in  1852. 
(7b  be  continued.) 
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Natdral  Philosophy. 
iContinued  from  our  last.) 
Air  as  a  vefiicle  ofsound. 

A  bell  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  when  exhausted,  is 
not  heard. 

Bodies  which  produce  the  sensation  ofsound  on  the  ear  are  in  a 
State  of  vibration,  as  in  a  bell — the  running  a  wet  finger  along  the 
rim  of  a  common  drinking-glass,  etc. 

Hère  having  to  do  with  the  instruction  of  children  engaged  in 
country  occupations,  I  hâve  called  their  attention  in  this,  as  in 
other  subjects,  to  things  coming  under  their  observation,  in  a  way 
something  like  the  folTowing  : 

Did  you  ever  observe  a  woodman  cutting  down  a  tree  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  you  could  see  the  hatchet  fall,  and  some  lime  after  that  the 
Sound  of  the  blow  came  to  your  ear.     Do  you  know  the  reason  ? 

Teacher.  Light  travels  so  fast  that  the  time  it  is  in  coming 
from  the  hatchet  to  you  is  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  reckoned  ;  so 
that  when  you  see  the  hatchet  fall,  that  is  the  instant  the  blow  is 
given  ;  but  Sound,  coming  at  a  very  slow  pace  (1,142  feet  in  a 
t^econd),  takes  as  many  seconds  to  get  to  your  ear  as  when  multi- 
plied  by  1,142,  would  give  the  number  of  feet  between  you  and  the 
man  cutting  down  the  tree. 

For  instance,  if  it  were  2",  his  distance  would  be  1142  ft.  x  2, 
If  3",  1142  k  3,  and  so  on. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  man  firing  a  gun  at  a  distance,  and,  after 
seeing  the  flash,  wonder  why  you  did  not  hear  the  sound,  or  that 
you  were  kept  considering  how  long  it  would  be  before  the  sound 
came  ?  Do  you  know  the  reason— can  you  explain  it  ?  Beeause 
sound  lags  behind,  and  the  flash  takes  up  no  time  in  coming  to 
the  eye. 

Supposing  you  were  5"  before  you  heard  the  sound  after  seeing 
the  flash,  how  far  would  you  be  off'?— 5  x  1142  ;  6",  how  far  ?— 6 
'  1142,  and  so  on. 

When  we  hear  the  Portsmouth  guns  hère,  if  you  could  hâve  seen 
the  flash,  do  you  think  you  could  find  out  the  distance  betwixt  this 
and  Portsmouth  ? 

Supposing  a  man  was  standing  where  you  could  see  him  a  mile 
off;  and  you  saw  the  flash  of  his  gun,  how  long  would  il  he  before 
you  heard  the  sound  ?  A  mile  in  feet  divided  by  1,142  would  give 
the  number  of  seconds  before  I  could  hear  the  sound. 

Teacher.  How  do  you  think  the  sound  gels  to  your  ear  ?  The 
air  in  the  gunpowder  suddenly  expands  and  disturbs  the  air 
immediately  about  it,  or  the  hatchet  causes  a  vibration  or  tremu- 
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lous  motion  in  the  wood,  which  sets  the  air  in  motion  ail  round 
about  ;  and  tiiis  makes  a  sort  of  circular  wave,  beginning  from  a 
point  wliiclr  gradually  enlarges,  one  circie  of  the  air  of  the  atmos- 
phère striking  against  another,  until  it  reaches  the  ear,  unless  it 
meets  with  some  hinderance  in  the  way  ;  just  as  when  you  throw 
a  stone  into  a  smooth  pond,  a  wave,  beginning  from  the  stone, 
spreads  in  every  direction,  until  it  reaches  the  bank.  ïhe  air  is 
as  necessary  to  continue  the  sound  up  to  yourear  as  the  water  isto 
make  the  wave  cotne  up  to  the  bank. 

Sound  goes  much  quicker  in  water — nearly  four  times  as  quick 
as  in  air,  and  in  solids  from  ten  to  twenty  times  quicker  ;  so  tliat  if 
you  spiash  in  the  water  at  one  end  of  a  pond,  the  fish  would  hear 
you  much  sooner  than  a  boy  standing  at  the  opposite  side  would  do. 

Now,  in  order  that  you  may  understand  how  we!l  solids  convey 
sounds,  the  next  time  you  see  a  solid  log  of  deal,  or  limber  not 
very  knotty  and  broken  in  the  grain,  at  the  carpenter's  shop,  set 
one  of  the  boys  to  scratoh  at  one  end  of  it,  and  the  rest  of  you  go 
and  listen  at  the  other.  Try  the  same  on  a  blook  of  stone,  marble, 
etc. 

But  perhaps  this  will  amuse  you  more  :  when  you  see  the  kettle 
on  the  fire,  and  you  cannot  tell  whether  it  boils  or  not,  place  one 
end  of  the  poker  on  the  lid,  the  other  to  your  ear,  and  it  will  tell 
you.  If  you  strike  with  a  hammer  on  a  solid  wall  at  one  end,  and 
some  of  you  go  and  fix  your  ears  against  the  other,  you  will  most 
likely  hear  the  sound  of  the  blow  twice — the  fiist  going  along  the 
wall  you  may  call  the  wall-wave  (coming  more  quickly),  the 
second,  a  little  after,  through  the  air,  coming  with  the  air-wave, 
we  hâve  talked  of  before.  Try  if  you  can  hear  two  reports  of  the 
same  knock  by  tapping  with  a  hammer  at  the  end  of  a  log  of  wood 
— one  along  the  wood,  the  other  along  the  air. 

You  hâve  heard  of  the  wild  natives  of  America — when  they 
think  their  enemies  are  near,  they  lie  down  on  the  ground,  and,  by 
applying  their  ears  to  it,  they  can  judge  of  the  distance,  and  hear 
sooner  than  through  ihe  air. 

Did  you  ever  hear  what  is  called  an  écho  ? 

Supposing  you  vvere  to  clap  your  hands  violently  together,  that 
créâtes  a  wave  in  the  air  which  carries  the  sound  along  with  it  ; 
now,  if  this  wave  happens  to  meet  with  a  wall  or  a  rock,  or  any 
obstacle  in  its  way,  it  is  checked  and  beaten  back,  and  so  brings 
the  sound  with  it  a  second  time  to  your  ear  ;  and  again,  after  pass- 
ing  you,  if  it  met  with  the  same  sort  of  obstacle  on  the  other  side, 
it  would  be  sent  back  again,  and  so  strike  yout  ear  in  passing  and 
repassing,  losing  a  little  every  time  until  it  entirely  died  away. 
This  would  be  called  an  écho  ;  people  living  in  a  Hat  country  hâve 
not  so  many  opportunities  of  observing  it  as  those  who   inhabit  a 


craggy  and  mountainous  one. 
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Vater — a  fluid  at  the  common  température  of  the  atmosphère. 
Hâve  you  ever  seen  it  solid  ?  In  winter — in  frost — it  is  then  ice. 
— How  high  does  the  thermometer  stand  when  water  begins  to 
freeze  ?  32o. — Look  at  the  thermometer  in  the  room,  how  high  is 
it  ?  52o. — How  many  degrees  above  the  freezing  point? — Does  it 
increase  in  volume  whenlt  becomes  ice  ?  Waler  from  the  tem- 
pérature of  about  29o,  expands  as  it  grows  colder,  and  at  32o, 
when  it  becomes  ice,  expands  so  as  to  crack  water-bottles,  water- 
pipes  ;  a  pièce  of  ice  floats  in  water,  part  of  it  being  above  the  sur- 
face ;  if  it  were  of  equal  weight  with  the  same  volume  of  water,  it 
would  just  sink  so  as  to  hâve  no  part  above.— You  should  never 
let  water  stand  in  leaden  pipes,  or  in  vessels  likely  to  be  broken 
by  its  freezing  in  severe  frosts.  This  expansion  of  water  in  becom- 
ing  ice,  how  serviceable  to  the  farmer,  in  some  soils,  in  pulverizing 
and  makmg  them  fil  for  végétation— good  for  gardens,  etc. 

"  That  water  contracts  in  reducing  the  température  to  about  40o, 
and  below  that  again  expands,  is  easily  shown,  by  taking  two 
equal  thermometers,  the  one  filled  with  water  and  the  other  with 
spirit;  placing  them  in  melting  ice,  the  spirit  one  will  gradually 
fall  to  the  freezing  point,  but  the  other  will  fall  to  about  40o,  and 
then  begin  to  lise.  By  Act  of  Pailiament,  the  température  at 
which  the  spécifie  gravity  of  spirits  is  determined  by  the  excise, 
and  at  which  the  standard  weights  and  measures  are  adjusted,  is 
62o  of  Fahrenheit."— Daniel's  Chemical  Philosophy. 

Quicksilver,  unlike  water  in  this  respect,  contracts  and  becomes 
denser  in  becoming  solid.  It  has  been  ascertained,  by  leaving  it 
exposed  to  the  cold  in  liigh  latitudes,  where  it  has  assumed  a  sohd 
form,  and  observing  the  température  at  which  it  begins  to  thaw, 
that  the  freezing  point  is  about  40o  below  zéro  of  Fahrenheit. 

Aittention  may  be  called  to  the  way  in  which  the  roadsare  raised 
up  in  winter  by  the  freezing  of  the  raoisture  within  them — how 
after  a  thaw  a  loaJed  cart  or  waggon  sinks  in,  causing  deep  ruts 
—how  rocks  and  stone,  which  hâve  absorbed  much  moisture,  split 
after  frost— parts  of  buildings  peel  off,  etc. 

Can  water  be  made  into  a  vapour— something  you  cannot  see  ? 


By  heat  it  becomes  steam,  thermometer  212o  at  the  average  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphère  ;  one  inch  of  water  makes  about  a  cubic 
foot,  1728  inches,  if  further  heated  it  exerts  a  greater  pressure  in 
trying  to  escape,  pressing  on  the  surface  of  the  vessel  in  which  it 
is.  This  is  the  property  which  makes  it  so  serviceable  to  us  in 
grinding  our  corn,  moving  the  machinery  forspinningand  weaving, 
of  steam- boats,  etc.,  and  as  a  motive  power  onjour  raiiroads,  carry- 
ing  us  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  an  hour.  If  cooled  below  212o  it 
immediately  falls  back,  shrinks  up  into  one  mch,  and  becomes 
visible  water  again,  giving  out  a  great  deal  of  heat  ;— instance 
steam  raising  the  kettle-lid. 

Why  does  the  tea  kettle,  just  before  boiling,  very  often  force  out 
a  quantity  of  water  from  the  spout?  Because  the  air,  driven  from 
the  water  by  heat,  and  the  steam  which  is  forming  from  the  water, 
rise  to  the  top,  and  the  lid  happenning  to  be  air-tight,  it  cannot 
escape,  and  being  lighter  than  water  it  cannot  descend,  so  the 
vapour  or  steam  under  the  lid  increases  and  expands,  and,  press- 
ing upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  forces  it  out  at  the  pipe.— Did 
you  ever  see  on  a  frosty  day,  when  you  were  going  with  a  team, 
what  you  call  the  bteath  of  the  horses,  or  your  own  breath  ?— Yes, 
Sir. 

Teacher.  The  warm  air  from  the  horses'  mouths,  or  from  your 
own  mouth,  containing  vapour  which  you  cannot  see  when  the  air 
has  a  certain  degree  of  warmth  in  it,  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  colder  air  gets  cooled,  and  the  steam  or  vapour 
becomes  water  (is  what  they  call  condensed),  or  perhaps  watery 
vapour,  which  you  can  see,  instead  of  a  vapour  which  you  could 
not  see. 

Did  you  ever  see  sugar  or  sait  melted  in  water  ?  No,  Sir  ;  but 
we  hâve  seen  sugar  in  tea. — Then  the  teacher  takes  a  small  phial 
containing  water,  end  puts  in  a  certain  quantity  of  sait,  when 
entirely  melted  they  see  the  fluid  perfectiy  clear  ;  increase  the 
quantity  beyond  what  the  vpater  will  take  up,  this  remains  undis- 
solved.  If  the  température  of  the  water  were  increased,  it  would 
take  up  more  ;  in  the  same  way  the  air  will  take  up  a  greater 
quantity  of  vapour  the  warmer  it  is,  and  coming  from  the  mouth 
warm,  it  holds  more  vapour  than  it  is  able  to  do,  when  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  cold  air,  and  throws  some  of  it  down,  so  that  you 
can  see  it  ;  thus  water  on  the  inside  of  the  window  in  frosty  wealher 
— dew  on  the  outer  surface  of  a  bottle  of  cold  water  in  hot  weather, 
etc. — the  quantity  of  vcatery  vapour  in  the  air  in  hot  climates  greater 
than  in  cold,  hence  torrents  of  rain  when  it  is  suddenly  cooled,  etc. 

About  London,  latitude  51o  30',  the  average  fall  of  rain  in  the 
year  is  about  23  inches;  while  in  fiome,  latitude  41o  54',  it  is  38 
inches  ;  at  Calcutta,  latitude  22o  34',  it  is  81  inches  ;  and  in  clim- 
ates like  the  West  [ndies  upwards  of  100  inches  ;  but  though  the 
quantity  of  rain  falling  in  hot  countries  is  greater  than  in  the  tem- 
perate  ones,  the  number  of  wet  days  is  greater  in  the  latter  than 
in  Ihe  former  ;  there  is  more  moisture  in  the  air  in  our  climate  in 
summer  than  in  winter  ;  but  from  the  greater  température  it  is  held 
up,  and  is  not  so  sensible  to  us.  By'inches  of  rain  is  meant  the 
depth  at  which  it  would  stand  on  every  square  inch  of  surface  on 
which  it  falls,  supposing  none  to  be  absorbed  by  the  soil  or  to 
evaporate. 

Two  fluids  in  the  same  vessel,  one  lighter  than  the  other,  which 
would  get  to  the  bottom  ?  The  heavier  one. — Give  instances.  Milk 
and  cream,  water  and  oil,  quicksilver  and  water,  water  and  air. 

The  teacher,  holding  up  a  glass  ;  What  is  this  glass  fuU  of? 
Atmospheric  air. — If  I  pour  in  water,  what  does  that  do  ?  Drives 
out  the  air,  because  it  is  the  heavier  fluid  ? — If  I  pour  quicksilver 
into  a  glass  of  water,  what  would  take  place  ?  The  quicksilver 
would  drive  out  the  water  for  the  same  reason. — If  water  upon 
mercury,  or  oil  upon  water  ?  The  water  or  oil  being  the  lighter 
fluids,  would  rest  on  the  top,  and  the  same  thing  would  take  place 
if  carbonic  acid  or  any  gas  heavier  than  air  were  poured  in. — 
Another  instance  :  fill  a  small  phial  with  water,  leaving  room  for  a 
bubble  of  air,  then  cork  it;  holding  it  in  a  horizontal  position  the 
bubble  rests  in  the  middle,  elevate  one  end,  the  bubble  rises  to  the 
top  ;  show  how  this  may  be  used  as  a  spirit-level. 

Look  at  that  cubical  vessel  on  the  table,  divided  into  two  equal 
parts  by  a  division  in  the  middle.  Suppose  one  division  full  of 
mercury,  the  other  of  water,  and  the  partition  suddenly  withdrawn, 
what  happens?  The"  mercury  immetliately  covers  the  bottom  of 
both  parts,  and  the  water  rises  to  the  top. 

Take  a  bottle  of  water  from  a  cool  spring  or  from  the  pump  ; 
place  it  in  the  sun  or  in  a  room— for  instance,  as  you  see  it  sorae- 
times  in  a  bedroom.  You  will  observe  air-bubblesïorm  themselves 
on  the  surface  of  the  glass — atthe  bottom  and  the  sides — this  is  air 
contained  in  the  water.  As  it  takes  the  température  of  the  room 
thèse  air-bubbles  form  themselves,  expand  as  they  tise,  corne 
suddenly  to  the  top,  the  water  being  of  equal  température  through- 
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ouf.  Why  does  the  bubble  expand  as  il  rises?  The  pressure  upon 
ils  surface  varies  as  the  depth  ;  and  therefore  the  nearerthe  surface 
the  less  the  pressure. 

How  is  it  then,  if  you  place  %vater  in  an  open  .saucepan  on  llie 
fire  to  beat,  we  see  at  first  bubbles  form  themselves  at  the  bottom, 
like  pièces  of  glass,  rise  up  a  little  way,  an  i  are  then  lost  before 
coming  to  the  surface. 

The  air  in  that  part  of  tlie  water  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the 
saucepan,  immediately  it  begins  to  feel  additional  warmth,  forme 
a  bubble,  rises  up  a  liltle  way,  and  although  the  pressure  is  dimin- 
ished,  it  becomes  again  compressed,  in  conséquence  of  coming  in 
contact  with  cooler  water  as  it  nses.  This  it  is,  I  believe,  which 
causes  what  is  called  tlie  hissing  of  the  kettle. 

If  you  were  to  boil  a  quart  of  water  until  it  has  ail,  as  j'ou  call  it, 
boiled  away,  what  has  become  of  it  ?— Ail  turned  into  steam.— If 
water  with  chalk  or  sait  in  it?— The  water  would  go  into  vapour, 
and  the  chalk  or  sait  be  left  behind  at  the  bottom  of  the  kettle. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  white  crust  at  the  bottom  of  your  tea-kettle  ? 
Yes,  Sir  ;  but  we  don't  know  what  it  is?— Don't  you  know  we  live 
upon  what  is  called  a  chalk  soil  hère,  and  the  rain  that  falls  makes 
its  way  through  the  chalk  and  cornes  out  underneath  it,  having 
taken  up  some  of  the  chalk  in  its  way  through.  If  our  hills  had 
been  of  iron  ore,  lead,  or  sait,  the  water  would  hâve  taken  up  some 
of  thèse  substances  in  passing  through  them,  as  it  always  takes  up 
Bome  of  the  earth  through  which  it  filters — as  it  is  a  fluid  in  which 
many  things  are  soluble  ;  thus,  we  get  water  with  chalk  in  it — 
when  you  boil  it,  the  pure  water  goes  off  in  vapour,  and  leaves  the 
chalk  behind,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  kettle:  besides  this, 
although  Iiot  water  will  hold  up  or  melt  more  sugar  or  sait  than 
coM,  yet  it  will  not  hold  more  chalk,  on  the  contrary,  less,  as  the 
heating  drives  ofTa  particular  gas  or  air  (called  carbonic  acid  gas), 
which  has  a  great  liking  for  the  chalk,  and  holds  il  up  in  the 
water,  so  that  what  falls  to  the  bottom  partly  belongs  to  the  water 
which  is  driven  ofT,  and  partly  to  that  which  is  left  in  the  kettle. 
Thèse  are  two  reasons,  therefore,  why  your  kettle  has  a  white 
mass  of  chalk  at  the  bottom. 

Taking  off  the  lid  of  a  kettle  when  the  water  is  boiling,  turning 
it  up,  what  do  you  observe  ?  Drops  of  water.  Thèse  are  formed  by 
the  steam  coming  against  the  lid,  cooling  it  down  so  that  it  becomes 
water — the  lid  being  in  coniact  with  the  atmosphère  conduots  off 
the  beat  from  the  steam— this  is  distilled  water  or  pure  water,  con- 
taining  no  lime,  sait,  etc. 

Two  fluids  mixed  together,  which  become  vapours  at  différent 
températures,  may  be  easily  separated — thus  a  mixture  of  spirit  and 
water  ;  heat  the  mixture  up  to  the  température  at  which  spirit 
becomes  vapour,  it  goes  off  and  may  be  collected,  the  water  remain- 
ing  behind. 

That  the  boiling  point  of  water  or  any  other  fluid  varies  with  the 
atmospheric  pressure — how  this  may  be  applied  to  flnd  the  altitude 
of  mountains — that  water  at  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  for  instance, 
boils  at  a  température  of  about  I87o — that  a  différence  of  lo  in  the 
boiliiig-point  corresponds  to  about  530  feet  of  ascent,  and  this  dif- 
férence in  boiling  will  dénote  a  fall  of  about  0.589  inch  of  barom- 
etric  pressure — that,  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  water  may 
be  made  to  boil  at  a  very  much  lower  température  than  in  the  air. 
This  and  other  things  of  a  similar  kind  I  fînd,  from  expérience, 
may  be  made  most  instructive  and  useful  to  them,  and  more  par- 
ticularly  if  a  school  is  provided  with  philosophical  apparartus  with 
■which  the  experiments  can  be  shown.  A  table  of  the  températures 
at  which  différent  fluids  boil  and  freeze,  should  be  suspended  on 
the  wall. 

Heat  water  to  boiling  in  a  Florence  flask,  cork  it  well  when  boil- 
ing, and  turn  the  flask  upside  down  ;  having  removed  it  from  the 
lamp  it  now  ceases  to  boil  ;  sprinkle  water  on  the  surface  of  the 
bottle,  the  steam  within  is  condensed,  and  it  again  begins  to  boil  ; 
when  it  again  ceases  to  boil,  from  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  with- 
in, repeat  the  sprinkling  and  it  commences  boiling  again.  Thus 
the  application  of  cold  makes  the  water  boil. 

Archdeacon  Wollaston  invented  an  apparatus  of  such  delicacT 
for  ascertainir.g  this,  that  the  différence  of  the  height  of  a  common 
table  from  the  ground  would  produce  a  différence  in  the  boiling- 
point,  which  was  clearly  shown  by  the  instrument. 

The  différent  ways  in  which  water  and  metals  are  heated — hot 
current  ascending,  the  cold  water  descending,  and  metals  from 
partiole  to  particle  ;  point  out  also  the  différence  in  the  process,  in  at- 
tempting  to  heat  vpater  by  placing  the  tiré  above  and  not  under  the 
vessel  containing  it.The  conducting  power  of  fluids  is  very  6mall,and 
it  has  been  found  that  water  may  be  made  to  boil  in  the  upper  part 
of  a  tube,  without  imparting  muoh  heat  to  the  water  below  it,  and 
that  it  may  be  brought  to  the  boiling-point  within  one  fourth  of  an 
inch  of  ice  without  the  latter  immediately  melting  ;  and  that  ice  is 


melted  eighty  tiraes  slower  when  it  is  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
cylindricalvassel  with  water  above  it,  than  when  it  fioals  upon  the 
surface  of  warm  water. 

Sait  is  got  from  sea  water  by  exposing  it  to  the  air  in  large  pans  : 
the  water  goes  off  in  vapour  and  leaves  the  sait  behind  :  the  greater 
the  surface  exposed  to  the  air  the  more  rapidly  the  water  goes  off. 
Shallow  pan»  better  than  deep,  and  why  :  Do  you  not  observe  the 
water  lessen  very  much  in  summer  in  your  sheep-ponds,  even 
when  you  do  not  take  c;ittle  to  drink  at  them?  It  is  taken  up  by 
the  air  ;  in  the  same  way  a  good  brisk  wind  rapidly  dries  the  hay, 
corn,  and  clothes  after  washing;  and  if  you  want  anything  that  has 
been  washed  to  dry  fast,  you  unfold  it  as  much  as  you  can  in  order 
to  expose  ail  its  surface  to  the  air.  For  the  same  reason  you  spread 
out  the  grass  and  leave  the  corn  in  the  field,  in  order  that  the  fluid 
matter  contained  in  them  may  be  taken  oft'. 

Sait  also  is  found  as  a  minerai  in  Cheshire,  Poland,  etc.  ;  and 
salt-springs  are  very  often  found  in  the  coal-mines  in  some  dis- 
tricts, particularly  in  Durham  and  Newcastle,  where  a  great  part 
of  the  sait  used  by  the  miners  for  their  own  domestic  purposes  is 
supplied  by  the  sait  springs  in  the  mines. 

The  following  is  an  easy  instructive  experiment  :  Take  a  small 
quantity  of  rock-salt  and  also  of  saltpetre,  the  crystals  of  which 
differ  very  much,  dissolve  them  together  in  water,  they  form  a 
clear  limpid  fluid.  Pour  this  solution  of  the  two  into  a  small  dish 
and  let  it  evaporate  ;  crystals  of  pure  sait  and  saltpetre  will  be 
the  resuit,  the  beautiful  long  crystals  of  salpêtre  being  totally 
devoid  of  sait.  This  s hews  clearly  that  the  atome  of  sait  hâve  an 
attraction  for,  and  seek  for,  their  own  atoms— the  same  of  the  salt- 
petre, and  that  if  there  is  any  attraction  of  the  one  for  the  other,  it 
is  less  than  that  among  themselves. 

{To  be  continued.) 


The  9f  an  tbat  knows  how  to  Read  and  to  Write,  (i) 


(Translaled  I 


1  Ihe  Frencli  of  Mr.  Emile  Souveslre.) 


When  the  children  of  men  wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
had  to  seek  for  their  flocks  the  richest  pasture  lands,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Japhet  wearied,  had  fallen  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  soli- 
tude and  near  his  bleating  sheep  into  a  gentle  slumber. 

But  a  dreara  came  over  him,  and  the  tollowing  vision  passed 
before  his  eyes  : 

He  imagined  that  he  svas  borne  aloft  to  a  high  mountain,  from 
whence  he  could  see  extending  in  the  distance  the  white  tents  of 
his  own  tribe,  and  the  friendly  habitations  of  many  kindly  clans. 
Beholding  them  his  heatt  leaped  with  joy,  and  stretching  forth  his 
arms  he  raised  his  voice  and  called  on  his  parents  and  his  kins- 
men  ;  but  the  distance  was  great,  neither  could  he  be  heard,  nor  could 
the  welcome  tones  of  their  voices  reachhim.  In  vainhe  praysthe 
passing  clouds  to  take  him  up  in  their  folds  and  carry  him  to  his 
brethern,  in  vain  he  asks  the  birds  of  the  air  to  lend  him  their 
wings,  in  vain  he  solicils  the  vrind  to  carry  his  message  ;  the 
clouds  throw  their  shadows  over  him,  the  birds  sing  a  mournful 
note,  and  the  wind  sighing  passes  on,  unheeded  is  his  request, 
and  a  gloom  spreads  over  his  countenance. 

Tlie  eyes  of  the  shepherd  fiU  with  tears  ;  he  cries  aioud  to  the 
God  of  his  fathers: 

— Almighty  being!  free  me  from  space  and  from  time  !  so  dispose 
that  in  my  solitude,  I  may  be  enabled  to  speak  to  other  men  and 
make  knôwn  to  them  my  thoughts  and  they  make  known  to  me 
theirs  ! 

Then  an  angel  descended  frcm  heaven,  placed  into  his  hands  a 
tablet,  and  said  :  "  Learn  first  to  recognise  thèse  characters,  then 
to  imitate  them,  and  your  wish  shall  be  fulfilled." 

It  wa5  the  Alphabet  that  God  was  giving  to  the  human  race,  an  J 
with  it,  the  arts  which  are  most  useful  lor  its  progress  and  most 
conducive  to  its  happiness,  the  art  of  reading  and  the  art  of 
writing. 

With  thèse,  what  is  solitude,  what  is  distance? 

The  man  who  knows  how  to  read  converses  with  the  absent  ; 
he  becomes  the  confident  oi  their  joys  and  of  their  sorrows,  he  hears 
their  assurances  of  esteem  and  of  affection,  and  the  soft  bieathing 
of  their  sympathies  nielts  his  heart  :  he  is  acquainted  with  wfiat 
they  do,  with  what  thev  think,  with  what  they  désire,  and  with 
what  they  suffer.     The'scrip,  which  he  receives  covered   with  the 


(!)  For  the  original,  see  our  Journal  de  l' Inttruction  Pubhqu;  for 
Febrnary  last. 
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signs  they  had  traced,  similarto  the  talisman  of  eastern  taie,  brings 
befoie  him,  the  fatniliar  faces  of  the  absent,  with  whom  he  may  con- 
verse, laugh  or  shed  a  tear  ;  shows  them  to  him  in  the  midst  of 
endearing  associations,  transports  him  lo  the  home  of  his  youih  and 
to  the  bosora  of  his  family.  Wilhout  the  powei  of  reading  the  absent 
would  be  hke  to  the  dead  ;  indeed  they  would  live  in  the  raeraory, 
but  we  should  no  longer  know  where  they  are,  how  they  are 
occupied,  we  could  hâve  no  certainty  that  they  still  hold  us  dear 
and  at  times  think  of  us  and  treasure  our  remembrance.  Take 
away  those  written  conversations,  which  enkindle  such  gentle 
feelings  and  knit  in  close  bonds  the  ties  of  friendship,  then  distance 
vrill  soon  sever  the  links  of  the  most  sacred  connections. 

The  man  that  knows  how  to  read,  holds  communication  not  only 
with  his  friends  but  with  the  whole  universe  !  The  earth  extends 
lor  him  far  beyond  the  horizon  ;  he  participâtes  in  the  universal 
life  ;  to  him  no  man  is  a  stranger,  for  he  has  passed  through  every 
country  ;  to  him  there  are  no  unknown  lands,  for  he  has  seen  the 
world  in  books  as  in  a  mirror. 

The  man  who  knows  how  to  read  converses  even  with  the  dead. 
Bend ing  ovev  the  writings  to  wh ich  they  hâve  conlided  thei r  thoughts, 
they  sp'eak  lo  him  eloquently  from  the  mule  page,  their  ihoughts 
leap  inlo  his  soûl.  His  teachers,  the  companions  of  his  solitude,  the 
friends  of  his  lonely  hours,  are  those  great  geniuses  scattered  in 
the  path  of  lime  as  are  scattered  the  stars  in  tlie  palh  of  our  planel. 
He  profils  by  their  expérience,  to  their  reflections,  he  adds  his  own 
reflections  ;  he  becomes  the  universal  inheritor  lo  that  heir-loom 
of  wisdom  amassed  during  the  course  of  âges. 

The  man  that  knows  how  to  read  may  learn  every  thing.  Instruc- 
tion arrives  directly  to  him  wilhout  the  intermediary  of  a  master  ; 
books  are  to  him  ever  opeu  schools,  whose  portais  no  power  can 
close. 

The  man  that  knows  how  to  read  is  never  lonesome  ;  he  has  at 
his  command  every  thing  that  can  awaken  his  curiosity,  inlerest 
his  miud,  or  excite  his  imagination.  Does  he  wish  to  travel  to 
distant  shores,  or  to  hear  an  accountof  the  disasters  or  triumphs  of 
his  country,  or  to  listen  to  the  inspired  verse  of  ihe  poet,  or  to  assist 
at  the  wonderfui  discoveries  made  by  men  of  science,  or  to  foUow 
the  romanlic  adventures  of  imaginary  heroes,  reading,  an  ever 
obiigiiig  fairy,  transports  him  whither  he  wills.  .Sovereign  alî 
powerful,  the  grealesl  Intel  hgences  are  his  courtiers,  the  obsequioiis 
slaves  lo  his  pleasure,  ready  lo  speak,  or  to  lemain  silent  as  he 
may  fancy. 

In  fii,e  the  man  that  knows  how  to  read  seems  lo  multiply  his 
iacuities  and  to  dignify  his  nature.  There  are  a  thousand  offices 
•which  may  be  confided  lo  him,  and  to  him  alone.  He  possesses 
one  sensé  more  them  the  ignorant  ;  in  reality  he  belongs  to  a  higher 
order  of  beings. 

But  reading  is  only  the  half  of  the  indispensable  sciencs  ;  it 
prépares  man  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  social  duties,  wriling  per- 
fects  him  in  it.  The  man  that  cannot  write  reads  the  thoughts  of 
others,  but  his  own  can  never  travel  miles,  and  even  dies  before 
they  find  an  écho;  he  listons,  but  he  cannot  reply  jhehears,  but  he 
cannot  speak  ;  his  conversation  with  the  absent  is  an  eternal  monolo- 
gue, of  which  he  is  the  only  auditor  ;  he  cannot  commune  with  a 
distant  friend,  nor  ask  him  a  simple  question,  nortell  him  a  simple 
want. 

The  man  that  knows  not  how  to  write  mistrusts  his  memory  :  he 
has  no  invariable  mark  whereby  to  fîx  an  actual  event  ;  time  oblit- 
érâtes ail  recollection  of  the  past,  with  the  dates,  the  names,  and 
the  circumstances,  for  he  has  not  had  the  power  lo  connect  them 
with  précise  signs.  His  brain  ressembles  the  slate  on  which  we 
■write  a  phrase  or  a  cipher,  which  must  be  etfaced  for  the  work  of 
the  morrow. 

The  man  that  knows  not  howto  write  cannot  explain  loan  absent 
acquainlance  an  affair  on  which  may  dépend  his  fortune  or  his 
happiness.  He  is  oppressed,  but  cannot  apprise  those  that  govern 
him  of  his  wrongs.  Obliged  to  borrow  the  aid  of  another  man's 
hand  he  seems  dooraed  to  a  kind  of  eternal  infancy  ;  he  is  a  minor 
whose  acls  are  of  no  avail  without  the  consent  of  the  tator. 

The  man  ihat  knows  not  how  to  write.  is  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
pnlting  his  thoughts  inlo  order,  and  of  expressing  Ihem  with  con- 
ciseness.  Accuslomed  to  ihe  difFuseness  of  extempore  discourse, 
he  has  never  been  able  lo  construct  his  sentences,  lo  discuss  his 
expressions,  to  arrange  his  arguments,  to  study  in  fine  that  science 
of  language  which  teaches  us  how  to  express  our  thoughts  in  the 
best  form,  and  in  the  fewest  words. 

Bui  the  man  that  knows  how  to  read  and  to  write  is  like  the 
fiedgelinç  ;  he  feels  his  newly  acquired  powers  ;  winging  his 
fiight  he  may  travel  through  space  and  penelrate  into  eternity  !  He 
has  oblained  over  space  and  over  time  the  victory  which  the 
«hepherd  prayed  for  in  his  dr«am. 


Now  ail  dépends  upon  the  use  that  he  will  make  of  those  power- 
ful instruments  !  The  tree  of  life,  and  the  tree  of  death,  drew  ttieir 
rishraent  from  the  same  soil,  and  spread  their  branches  in  the 
le  garden  !  The  man  who  knows  how  lo  read  and  lo  write  may 
fall,  but  at  least  it  shall  not  be  wilhout  knowing  it  ;  his  faulls  will 
the  resulls  not  of  ignorance  but  of  ohoice,  and  he  shall  be  held 
legitimately  responsible  before  men  as  he  is  before  God. 

H.  G.  M. 


Tliougtats  for  Teachers. 

Applioants  for  certilicales  of  qualifications  to  teach  comraon 
schools  occasionally  complain,  those  rejecled  especially,  that  the 
examinations  are  too  severe,  and  the  requirements  demanded  of 
candidates  unnecessarily  difhcult  and  numerous  ;  while  our  best 
leachers  recommend  the  élévation  of  the  standard  of  qualifications 
still  higher,  and  tlius  exclude  unqualified  teachers  from  our  school 
houses.  Our  most  successful  leachers  are  désirons  lo  hâve  candi- 
dates subjected,  each  year,  to  more  rigorous  and  complète  exami- 
nations, whereby  their  profession  may  be  more  respected,  and  their 
rémunération  thereby  increased.  Especially  is  it  the  manifest 
inlerest  of  the  public,  that  there  be  a  diminished  number  of  cerli- 
ficales  issued  by  Boards  of  Examiners  ;  for  the  opposite  course 
necessarily  increases  the  multiiude  of  teachers,  causing  grealer 
compétition  for  situations  to  teach,  and  thereby  reducing  their  well- 
earned  wages,  and  by  inadéquate  compensation,  discouraging  and 
driving  compétent  teacheis  into  other  more  lucrative  employments, 
who  thus  abandon  our  school  houses  to  be  afteiward  occupied  by 
fouithrate  teachers,  and  those  ullerly  unqualified  by  nature  and 
éducation,  and  wholly  unfit  to  hâve  charge  of  our  youlh. 

There  are  many  persons  who  hâve  taught  school,  term  after  term 
and  year  after  year,  merely  as  a  maller  of  pecuninry  convenience, 
without  increasing  one  iota  their  original  stock  of  knowledge.  We 
find  teachers  who  think  themselves  insulted  if  advised  lo  study 
after  they  hâve  made  their  début  as  inslructors.  They  forget  that 
there  is  in  sooiety  a  constant  progiess  ;  that  those  who  are  com- 
pétent to  instruct  to-day  will  not  be  to-morrow,  unless  they  make 
corresponding  additions  to  their  stock  of  knowledge  and  mental 
discipline.  Thèse  loitering  teachers  fall  behind  the  time,  and  will 
be  set  aside  for  those  who  lia ve  been  wide  awake  to  this  exigency, 
and  hâve  prepared  for  it.  A  poor  leacher  is  a  great  nuisance, 
which  should  be  abated,  for  he  stands  in  the  way  of,  and  preveiits 
ihe  employmenl  of,  a  compétent  teacher. 

One  great  objeot  and  duty  of  a  teacher  is  to  communicate  know- 
ledge, and  unless  he  employs  his  own  mind  in  diligent  study,  in 
acquiring  new  facts  and  fresh  principles,  he  is  unworthy  of  his 
profession,  and  fails  in  his  duty  to  tha  patrons  of  his  school.  We 
find  occasionally  persons  who  hâve  been  teaching  five  and  ten 
years,  and  hâve  during  that  time  made  scarcely  any  really  mani- 
fest improvement,  or  increased  their  sniall  fund  of  gênerai  informa- 
tion. Their  acquirements  might  hâve  been  considered  respectable 
a  few  years  ago,  but  they  hâve  neglecled  to  advance  with  the 
educational  progress  of  the  times,  and  now  their  scholarship  and 
ability  to  leach  can  no  longer  be  regaided  as  worthy  of  eraploy- 
ment  or  respect.  The  true  interesls  of  the  teacher's  profession, 
the  manifest  welfare  of  the  common  schools,  demand  that  the 
Board  of  Examiners  should  unhesitalingly  lumble  such  stationary 
teachers  overboard.  Other  teachers,  although  not  exactly  or  posi- 
lively  stationary,  who  make  but  snail-like  progress  on  acconnt  of 
inhérent  dullness,  should  make  way  for  others,  who  are  already 
fully  equipped  with  the  amount  of  mental  activily  and  ripe  scholar- 
ship demanded  by  the  teacher's  charge.  A  successful  teacher  is 
always  an  earnest  and  diligent  student  of  books,  and  of  the  world 
around  him.  A  true  teacher,  growing  mentally  rich  by  active 
industry,  is  one  of  nature's  noblemen.  That  office,  which  confers 
the  power  ofmoulding  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  next  génération,  is  as  honorable  as  it  is  responsible  ;  and 
common  schools  are  assuming  an  increased  importance  in  the 
opinion  of  the  public,  by  whom  they  hâve  been  too  much  neglecled 
and  undervalued,  and  their  interests  commilted  to  unskilful  hands. 

The  assertion  is  snmetiraes  made  that  '  any  one  is  compétent  to 
teach  a  common  school,  and  especially  one  of  small  chililien.' 
Ignorant  persons,  unableotherwise  toearn  a  living,  are  pronounced 
fit  and  qualified  to  galber  around  them  the  freshe^t,  youngest  spirits, 
and  to  inscribe  the  most  impressible  page  of  human  existence.  It 
is  Bomelimes  urged  that  as  particular  branches  will  not  be  taught 
in  certain  districts,  that  thèse  should  be  omilled  in  the  examination. 
The  law  désignâtes  what  branches  are  required  of  every  candidate, 
and  to  omit  any  one  of  thèse  branches  in  an  examination,  is  s 
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direct  violation  of  the  law.  A  persoii,  to  be  qualified  to  take  charge 
of  the  intelleclual  culture  of  youth,  although  backward  and  young 
the  children  may  be,  ought  to  hâve  the  inteliectual  discipline 
acquired  by  the  mastering  of  thcse  elementary  branches  upon 
which  the  law  requires  an  examinât  ion.  A  person  not  qualified  to 
teach  ail  of  the  required  branches,  is  not  qualified  to  teach  any 
grade  of  school.  No  person  should  be  intrusted  with  any  common 
school,  however  small  in  nunaber  or  obscure  in  locality,  who  is 
not  qualified  to  instruct  in  those  branches  required  by  law.  Thèse 
humble  attainments  are  the  substratum  offall  correct  éducation, 
and  they  are  too  rauch  neglected.  The  pupils  of  every  school  ought 
to  hâve  a  teacher  thorougnly  compétent  to  impart  thèse  elementary 
studies,  and  one  who,  in  the  inte'rvals  of  leisure,  will  be  active  in 
acquiriug  higher  branches  of  knowledge  ;  thus  be  a  sclf-edu- 
cating  teacher,  and  a  living  example  to  his  pupils,  of  the  unres- 
ting  progression  which  is  required  of  ambitious  pupils.  May  the 
nuraber  of  self-educating  teachers  increase,  and  receive  as  their 
just  reward  the  favor  and  increased  naterial  patronage  of  the  pu 
blic,  to  whom  their  faithful  labors  are  so  invaluable.— OA?o  Jour 
nal  of  Education. 


Tbe  Uto  Candidates 

The  citizens  oi  B.  had  become  pretty  well  convinced  that  if 
they  would  be  sure  of  haviiig  a  good  school,  they  niust  first  make 
.sure  of  a  good  teacher  ;  and  that  to  securt  a  good  teacher  they  musl 
ofTergood  inducements, — to  retain  him  they  must  treat  him  kindly 
and  generously.  They  had  tried  cheap  teachers  long  enough,  and 
from  suoh  their  schools  had  greatly  suffered.  The  old  n-.otto,  "  a 
cheap  teacher  and  a  long  terra,"  had  lost  its  power,  and  a  new  one 
had  taken  its  place,  which  was,  "  The  best  teacher  is  not  too  good 
for  us  ;  a  good  one  we  will  hâve  or  none."  With  such  feelings  as 
thèse  facts  indicate,  ihe  people  were  ready  forright  action.  Though 
they  believed  in  words,  they  believed  more  in  deeds.  Consequent- 
ly  when  the  meeting  was  held  for  choice  of  district  committee,  ail 
felt  it  a  duty  to  go,  believing  that  the  Jirst  step  was  quite  as  im- 
portant as  any.  And  they  did  go.  The  school-house  was  well  filled. 
The  State  of  the  district  affairs^  was  freely  discussed,  and  a  feeling 
of  harraony  prevailed.  Mr.  Nason  was  unanimously  elected  as  dis- 
trict committee.  He  had  several  children  to  be  eduoated,  and  he 
had  long  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  school.  The 
only  instructions  the  district  gave  to  Mr.  JVason  were,  "  to  hire  a 
good  teacher  and  pay  him  libéral ly,"  and  those  who  knew  Mr.  N. 
deenied  it  superiiuous  even  to  do  thus  much,  forhe  not  only  posses- 
sed  zeal  in  school  matters,  but  a  knowledge-tempered  zeal. 

Two  prorainent  candidates  soon  applied  for  the  school.  Though 
the  duty  of  examining  rested  with  the  school  visitors,  Mr.  Nason  re- 
solved  to  exercise  the  privilège  of  making  a  private  examination 
as  preparatory  to  the  more  décisive  one  by  the  board.  According- 
ly  he  invited  the  two  candidates  to  call  upon  him, — each  at  an 
hour  designated. — though  not  both  at  the  sarae  hour. 

The  firat  was  Jotham  Standstill.  He  calls  at  Mr.  Nason's,  en- 
ters,  and  seating  himself,  with  hat  upon  his  head,  and  quid  of  to- 
bacco  in  his  moutli,  when  the  following  conversation  takes  place  : 

Jotham  S.  They  tell  me  you  are  the  new  committee  man,  and  I 
hâve  called  to  let  you  know  that  1  would  like  to  keep  your  school 
this  terra. 

Mr.  N.  Well,  we  wish  to  emplov  a  good  teacher.  Hâve  you 
taught  before  ? 

J.  S.  O  yes,  l've  teached  school  three  terms,  and  I  understand 
the  business,     l  can  whip  any  boy,  no  matter  how  big  he  is. 

Mr.  N.  Yes,  but  we  want  a  teacher  more  than  a  whipper.  Hâ- 
ve you  ever  attended  a  Normal  school  ? 

J.  S.  No,  I  don't  believe  in  such  schools.  I  never  saw  one  and 
hope  I  never  shall.  I  think  nat'ral  teachers  are  the  best,  and  I  ara 
one  of  that  class. 

Mr.  N.  Hâve  you  ever  attended  a  Teachers'  Institute  or  Tea- 
chers' meeting  ? 

J.  S.  No  ,  and  I  never  intend  to.  If  I  can't  keep  school 
without  their  aid.  Pli  give  up  and  return  to  my  old  business  of 
sawing  wood.  They  may  do  well  enough  for  beginners,  but  they 
won't  answer  for  me. 

Mr.  N.  Then  you  don't  believe  in  the  old  maxim,  "  never  too 
old  to  learn." 

J.  S.  Not  quite.  When  a  man  knows  a  thing  he  knows  it,  and 
that's  enough.  I  know  how  to  keep  school,  and  I  don't  want  to 
hear  of  any  of  the  new  fangled  notions. 

Mr.  .V.     Do  you  take  or  read  any  of  the  School  Journals  ? 

J.  S.  Not  I.  I  hâve  no  dollar  to  tlirow  away  in  such  trash.  1 
When  I  can  gel    plenty  of  stories   about  murder,    love,   and  ship- 


wreck.  1  don't  want  to  see  any  of  your  teachers'  journals.  I  never 
read  a  page  in  oue  in  my  lile,  and   whal  is  more  I  don't   mean  to. 

Mr  A'.     Do  you  own  or  read  any  works  on  éducation  ? 

J.  S.  No,  I  hâve  no  inclination  to  read  such  works.  What's 
the  use  when  one  knows  it  ail  ?  If  you  want  me  to  teach  your 
school  I  am  ready  to  do  the  work  as  cheap  as  any  other  man. 

Mr.  A".  I  ara  not  prepared  to  employ  you  now.  If  I  should  dé- 
cide to  need  your  valuable  services  I  will  inform  you. 

J.  8.     Well,  I  shall  expect  to  heai  from  you.     (Exit.) 

Mr.  A'.,  (alone.)  Long  enough  hâve  we  suffered  frora  such  tea- 
chers, and  I  am  truly  thankiul  that  it  is  within  my  power  to  pré- 
serve the  children  from  another  spécimen  of  the  sarae  class.  (En- 
ter Henry  Progress.)  Good  evening,  Mr.  Progress,  1  am  happy  to 
see  you  ;  please  be  sealed. 

Mr.  F.  Thankyou,  sir.  If  you  are  at  leisure  1  would  like  to 
converse  with  you  in  relation  to  your  school,  as  I  iearn  you  are  in 
want  of  a  teacher. 

Mr.  N.  Perfectly  al  leisure  and  glad  to  see  you.  We  do  wish 
to  employ  a  teacher  if  we  can  find  one  of  the  right  stamp.  You 
hâve  had  some  expérience,  I  think. 

H.  P.     Yes,  sir,  I  hâve  taught  three  winters. 

Mr.  l\.     Are  you  pleased  with  the  work  ?  do  you  love  to  teach  ? 

H.  P.  1  hâve  been  rauch  pleased  with  it  and  think  I  may  6ay 
I  love  the  work. 

Mr.  A'.  Do  you  feel  that  you  know  al!  about  it  and  that  you  hâ- 
ve no  occasion  for  learning  more  ? 

H.  P.  0,  no,  sir  ;  I  feel  that  I  am  but  poorly  qualified, —  but  I 
am  daily  endeavoring  to  increase  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  N.  What  do  you  consider  some  of  the  sources  of  improve- 
ment  ? 

H.  P.  The  means  of  improvement  are  numerous.  They  who 
will  can  learn  daily  from  many  sources.  Good  Normal  Schools, 
Teachers' Meetings,  Instilutes,  &c.,  afToid  very  valuable  aids  to 
teachers. 

M).  N.  But  don't  you  think  some  are  natural  teachers,  and  find 
such  helps  as  you  hâve  naraed  unnecessary  ? 

H.  P.  I  be'lieve  that  sorae  naturally  possess  better  qualifies 
than  others, — but  I  also  feel  that  nnne  are  so  good  or  so  perfect  that 
they  cannot  receive  benefit  from  the  sources  I  hâve  naraed.  I  feel 
greatly  indebted  to  such  aids,  and  I  ara  free  to  admit  it. 

Mr.  A'.  What  do  you  think  of  teachers'  journals  and  works  on 
éducation  ?    Are  they  of  any  service  to  teachers  ? 

H.  P.  I  think  highly  of  them.  They  hâve  been  of  great  bene- 
fit to  me,  and  I  should  hardly  know  what  to  do  without  them.  My 
belief  is  that  1  can  get  some  good  from  ail  educational  works  and 
writings. 

Mr.  A'.  What  importance  do  you  attach  to  the  teacher's  influen- 
ce oui  of  school  ?    What  should  be  his  habits  and  example  ? 

H.  P.  I  believe  that  the  teacher  may  and  should  labor  to  secu- 
re  right  moral  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  his  pupils,  and  that  he  should 
ever  strive  to  lead  them  to  do  right  from  high  and  honorable  mo- 
tives. I  thiuk  the  teacher  may  do  much  outside  of  the  school- 
roora.  But  his  influence  will  not  amount  to  much  unless  his  own 
actions  correspond  with  the  tone  of  his  instruction  and  advice.  He 
cannot,  with  any  hope  of  success,  denounce  a  habit  indulged  by 
his  pupils,  if  he  is  himself  guilty  of  the  sarae.  The  teacher  must 
aim  lo  he  what  he  would  liave  his  pupils  become. 

Mr.  A.  I  am  pleased  with  your  views,  Mr.  P.,  and  believe 
they  are  sound.     Would  you  like  to  take  our  school  this  season  ? 

Ù.  P.  y  should,  sir,  and  should  be  willing  to  pledge  my  best 
endeavors  to  keep  a  good  school. 

Mr.  A'.  I  think  we  shall  be  glad  to  employ  you, — but  as  the 
law  requires  that  you  be  duly  examined  by  the  School  Visitors,  we 
will  postpone  a  final  décision  until  you  hâve  seen  those  gentlemen. 
If  you  obtain  a  certifîcate,  as  you  doubtless  will,   please  call  again. 

U.  P.     Thank  you,  sir  ;  good  evening. 

Mr.  y.  Good  evening.  (Alone.)  That  is  the  man  we  want, 
"  ever  learning  and  yet  never  coming  to  feel  that  he  is  wisdom 
itself."  I  shall  feel  safe  in  comraitling  to  his  guardianship  the 
youlh  of  our  district.— A'ort/i  Carolina  Jour,  oj  Edttc. 


OFFICIEL    NOTICES. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


SCHOOL  INSrECTOBS. 


Mr.  Louis  Grondin,  a  Teacher  providsd  with  a.  Model  School  diploma, 
was,  on  th«  7th  instant,  in  the  room  and  stead  of  Mr.  Lanctot,  whose 
résignation  lias  been  aecepted,  appointed  Inspecter  ofSchoola  for  the 
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countiesofBeaubarnais,  Laprairie,  and  Chateauguay,  whh  the  excep- 
tion thertirom  of  the  Protestant  Schools  inOrmstown  and  the  two  mu- 
nicipalities  of  St.  Jean  Chrysostome,  in  the  county  of  Chateauguay, 
thèse  schoola  remaiuing  under  the  supervision  of  M.  Inspecter  Bruce. 

Mr.  Michel  Caron,  Teacber,  aiso  provided  with  a  Model  School  diploma, 
was,  the  7th  instant,  appointed  School  Inspecter  for  the  counties  of 
Napierville,  St.  John's,  and  Iberville. 

Heretofore  tbe  county  of  Iberville  was  partly  under  tbe  supervision  of 
Mr.  Parmelee,  and  partly  under  that  of  Mr.  Leroux. 

A  part  of  the  county  of  St.  John's  was  under  tbe  supervision  of  Mr. 
Lanctot,  and  a  part  under  that  of  Mr.  Archambault.  Tbe  latter  had, 
moreover,  under  bis  charge,  part  of  tbe  county  of  St.  Hyacinthe.  On 
the  7th  instant,  the  parisbes  witbin  tbis  connty,  wbicb  had  been,  up  to 
tbis  date,  under  bis  supervision,  were  annexed  to  the  district  assigned 
to  Mr.  Leroux,  tbe  whole  county  of  St.  Hyacinthe  being  thus  placed 
under  bis  inspection. 

The  limits  of  the  Districts  of  Inspection  afiécted  by  thèse  changes, 
now  stand  as  foUows  : — 

Mr.  Caron's  nev?  District  :  counties  of  Napierville,  St.  John'g,  and 
Iberville. 

Mr.  Grondin's  District  :  counties  ofBeauharnais,  Laprairie,  and  Cha- 
teauguay, witb  the  exception  of  the  Protesta'it  Schools  of  Ormstown 
and  St.  Jean  Chrysostome. 

Mr.  Parmelee's  District  :  counties  of  Missisquoi,  Brome,  and  Sheflbrd. 

Mr.  Leroux's  District  :  counties  of  Bagot,  Rouville,and  St.  Hyacinthe. 

Mr.  Archambault's  District  :  counties  of  Richelieu,  Verchères,  and 
Chambly. 

SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 

His  Excellency  tbe  Governor  General  in  Council  was  pleased,  on  the 
7tb  instant,  to  make  the  foUowing  appointments   of  School  Commis- 


County  of  Gaspé  :  Ile  Bonaventure — Messrs.  Philippe  Mauger,  François 
Jourueau,  John  Cody,  John  Lamb,  and  George  Aubêrt. — Jean  Harman, 
Secretary  Treasurer." 

Bame  County  :  Ste.  Anne  des  Monts — Messrs.  Augustin  Levasseiir,  Jo- 
seph Lafonlaine,  Hilaire  Emond,  Rigobert  Miville,  and  Jean  Baptiste  Val- 
lée.— John  Perry,  Secretary  Treasurer. 

Same  County  :  Cap  Chat — Messrs.  Joseph  Roy,  senior,  François  Pel- 
letier, Jean  Gagnon,  Vincent  Gagné,  and  Joseph  Rineau. — Louis  Roy, 
Secretary  Treasurer. 

His  Excellency  tbe  Governor  General  in  Council  waa  pleased,  on  the 
Ist  ultimo,  to   make  tbe  following  appointments  of  School  Commis- 


County  ot  Chicoutimi  :  Ouiatcbouan— Messrs. Thomas  Jamme,  Edouard 
Lalancette,  George  Bouchard,  Protais  Guay,  aud  Ambroise  Jamme. 

Same  County  :  Harvey — Messrs.  Louis  Savard,  Félix  Simard,  Pierre 
Simard,  Dominique  Gagnon,  and  Ignace  Tremblay. 

County  of  Drummond  :  W'ickam— Mr.  Micliel"  Léonard,— former  in- 
cumbent  deceased. 

SEPARATION  AND  ERECTION  OF  SCHOOL   MUNiCIPALITlES. 

His  Excellency  tbe  Governor  General  iu  Council  was  pleased,  the  7th 
instant,  to  separate  the  localities  known  under  the  names  of  Ste.  Anne 
des  Monts,  and  Cap  Chat,  in  the  county  of  Gaspé,  aud  to  erect  tbe 
same  into  separate  School  Municipalities — the  Municipality  of  Ste.  Aune 
des  Monts  to  comprise  the  whole  of  that  territory  wbicb  extends  from 
the  place  called  "  La  Tourelle,"  on  the  North-east,  to  the  stream  called 
"  Ruisseau  Sasseville,"  on  the  Soutb-west,  forming  a  tract  of  three  lea- 
gues  and  a  half  in  extent  ;  and  the  Municipality  of  Cape  Chat,  ail  tbe 
territory  which  extends  from  the  Ruisseau  Sasseville,  on  the  North-east, 
to  the  Capucins,  on  tbe  South-west,  forming  a  tract  of  four  leagnes  in 
extent. 

His  Excellency  tbe  Governor  General  in  Council  was  pleased,  on  tbe 
12th  February  last,  to  annex  to  the  School  Municipality  of  Ste.  Cécile 
de  Milton,  in  tbe  County  of  Shefford,  the  first  five  numbers  of  tbe  first 
six  ranges  in  the  School  Municipality  of  Roxton. 

BOASD   OF   EXAMINERS   FOR    THE   DISTRICT    OF   OTTAWA. 

Misses  Margaret  Griffin,  Margaret  Grant,  Mary  White,  and  Messrs. 
Richard  Corbett,  James  Gray,  Hilaire  Joachim  Jouveut,  David  C.  Leahy, 
William  Schofield,  and  Edward  Smith,  bave  obtained  diplomas  for 
teaching  in  elementary  schools. 

John  R.  Woods, 
Secretary. 

CATHOLIC  EGARD  OP  EXAMINER8  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OP  QUEBEC. 

Mr.  Elisée  Noël  bas  obtained  a  diploma  for  teaching  in  model  schools. 
Misses   Délina  Charron,  Osithe   Néron,  Avila  Pelletier,  Marcelline 
Rousseau,  and  Mr.  Edmond  Marcotte,  hâve  obtained  diplomas  for  teach- 
ng  in  elementary  schools 

N.  Laçasse, 

Secretary. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

Miss  Henrietta  Tarr,  provided  with  a  diploma,  would  accept  of  a 
situation  as  English  Teacber  or  Assistant  Teacber  in  an  Elementary 
School.  Sbe  Is  also  prepared  to  teach  tbe  éléments  of  Music  and 
Drawing  Apply  al  the  Education  OflSce. 

A  teacber  wbo  offers  to  give  satisfactory  testimoniale  as  to  bis  capa- 
city  and  good  morals,  is  désirons  of  employment  in  a  Model  School  or 
an  Academy  He  is  the  holder  of  a  Normal  School  diploma,  and  would 
undertake  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek,  as  well  as  English,  and  mathe- 
matics.  He  is  married,  and  a  Protestant.  Applications  to  be  made  at 
tUe  Education  Office. 

DONATIONS  TO  THE  LIBEAEY  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Superintendent  acknowledges  witb  thanks  the  following  dona- 
tions : 

From  Mr.  Alexandre  Moreau  de  Jonnès,  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
Paris:  Histoire  Physique  des  Antilles  Françaises,  by  bimself,  1  vol, 
in-8  ;  Statistique  de  l'Agriculture  de  la  France,  by  bimself,  1  vol.  in-8  : 
Aventures  de  Guerre,  by  bimself,  2  vols,  in-8  ;  Statistique  de  l'Industrie 
de  la  France,  1  vol.  in-12  ;  La  France  avant  ses  premiers  habitants,  by 
bimself,  1  vol.  in-12. 

From  Mr.  P.  A.  Clouzet,  the  elder,  Editor  of  the  Journal  d'Educatio^t, 
Bordeaux,  France  :  Grammaire  des  Commençants,  by  bimself,  1  pam- 
phlet in-18  ;  Grammaire  Française,  by  bimself,  1  pamphlet  12  ;  le  Livre 
des  Mères  de  Famille,  by  bimself,  1  pamphlet  in-18  ;  Aide  Mémoire  d'Or- 
tographe,  1  pamphlet  in-32  ;  Petit  Traité  pratique  des  Participes,  1 
pamphlet  in-32  ;  Journal  d'Education,  from   1849  to  1856,  7  vols,  in-12. 

From  Mr.  William  J.  Rhees,  of  Philadelphia  :  Manual  of  American 
Libraries,  Societies  and  Institutions,  1  vol.  in-8. 


JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


MONTREAL,  (LOWER  CANADA)  MARCH,  1860. 


State  and  Procréas  of  Education  In  llpper 
Canada. 

The  following  statement  on  the  condition  of  the  Normal,  Model, 
Grararaar,  and'Common  Scliools  in  Upper  Canada,  is  abridgeJ 
from  the  last  Eepoit  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  that  section  of  the  province, — the  Report  for  1858 — priuteJ 
by  order  of  the  Législative  Assembly,  and  forming,  with  the  tabular 
statistics  and  appendices  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  a  volume  of 
200  pages. — From  the  press  of  Mr.  John  Lovell,  Toronto,  1859. 

We  hâve,  v^e  think,  entered  at  sufRcient  length  into  détails  to 
enable  our  readers  to  form  a  pretly  correct  idea  of  the  working  of 
the  educational  machinery,  and  of  the  results  attained.  We  are, 
however,  in  justice  bound  to  state  Ihat  we  do  not  give  a  complète 
review.  This  would  carry  us  beyond  our  limits,  and  the  Report 
itself  can  at  any  time  be  obtained  by  those  who  may  désire  further 
information  on  the  subject. 

It  is  a  most  encouraging  faot,  and  substantiafed  both  by  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  ofRcial  Reports,  that  in  gênerai  the 
publie  schools  of  the  province  hâve  enjoyed  uninterrupted  pros- 
perity,  and  progressed  very  materially,  despite  the  financial 
dépression  and  prostration  of  trade  which  were  universally  e.vpe- 
rieiiced  in  that  and  the  preceding  year.  The  stringency  of  the 
times  was  such,  however,  that  it  was  feared  the  educational,  as 
well  as  ail  other  interests,  must  be  afTected.  In  this  painful  appré- 
hension Dr.  Eyerson,  as  he  expresses  it,  has  been  pleasingly 
difappointed. 

From  a  résumé  of  the  statistical  tables  accompanying  the  Report 
it  appeais  that  in  1858,  the  number  of  pupils  who  attended  the 
common  or  elementary  public  schools,  fiom  the  âges  of  5  lo  21 
years.  was  293,683,  showing  an  increase  of  21,046  on  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  school  population  limited  to  children  from 
the  âges  of  5  to  16  years,  entitled  to  attend  the  schools  was  360,578 
—increase  35,690.  This,  however,  was  not  the  whole  common 
school  population,  as  through  some  omission  in  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  the  returns  were  not  made  to  show  the  number  of  peisons 
aged  between  16  and  21  yeais  to  whom  the  law  has,  since  1850, 
extended  the  right  of  attending  the  schools.  The  number  of 
children  who  attended,  between  5  and  16  years,  was  267,383 — 
increase  19,949;  and  of  those  of  this  elass  wiio  did  not  attend  thèse 
schools  the  number  was  93,195,  as  will  appear  on  coraparing  the 
foregoing  figures.  Of  children  reported  as  not  attending  any  school 
whatever,  the  number  amounts  to  52,943 — increase  6,216  ;  a  pro- 
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gress  in  the  wrong  direction  certainly,  but  for  which  some  com- 

Eensation  may  be  fourni  in  the  fact  that,  in  both  )'ears,  there  bas 
een  a  sleady  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  studying  the  higher 
branches  of  common  school  éducation,  and  that  the  number  of 
attending  pupils  from  16  to  21,  or  upwarJ-,  is  put  down  as  26,300 
— an  increase  of  1,097. 

In  Lower  Canada  the  number  of  oluldren  from  5  to  16  years  was 
reporled  in  the  census  for  1858,  as  247,204.  There  is  eTer>-  reaaon 
to  believe  that  this  Etalement  is  mucli  below  the  actuai  amour.t  of 
common  school  population  for  the  year,  even  when  limited  as 
above.  It  is  well  known  that  on  this  point,  the  returns  had  beeu 
more  or  less  defective  for  several  years  previously.  This  was 
owing  to  divers  causes,  which  having  been  aiready  fairly  explained, 
need  not  be  repeated  hère. 

But  from  reliable  data  this  population  bas  been  estimated  for 
the  year  at  over  330,000,  as  stated  in  the  Superintendent's  Report. 

In  Upper  Canada  the  number  of  boys  on  the  roUs  was  160,633, 
of  girls  133,050— increase  10,604  and  10,442,  respectively. 

In  the  number  of  indigent  children  who  attended,  there  is  an 
increase  of  1,670,  the  total  being  6,490.  But  the  "  distinction  of 
indigent  children,"  to  quote  the  teiins  of  the  report,  "  does  not 
obtain  where  the  schools  are  free,  as  no  child  then  attends  as  a 
paupe.r,  but  ail  children  attend  as  a  matterof  right,  each  inhabitant 
contributing  to  support  the  school  according  to  his  property,  and 
not  according  to  the  number  of  his  children." 

The  number  of  maie  teachers  employed  in  the  common  schools 
during  the  year,  was  2,965— increase  178  ;  of  female  teachers  1,237 
— decrease  59.  Of  thèse  856  ranked  as  Jirst  ciass  teachers— 
increase  216  ;  second  class,  2,364— increase  300  :  and  third  or 
iuferior  class  883— decrease  79.  The  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
having  recently  raised  the  standard  ol  qualification,  the  C'iiief 
Superintendent  expresses  a  hope  that  the  last  named  class  will 
yearly  diniinish. 

VVith  regard  to  the  rémunération  of  teachers  it  would  appear  by 
the  reports  of  the  local  Superintendents  for  ihe  year,  that  the  aver- 
age  salary  of  maie  teachers  was  $454 —decrease  $7;  of  female 
teachers  $242— decrease  $12.  Had  thèse  reports  been  received  in 
ail  cases,  liowever,  the  average  decrease  would  not  hâve  been 
material. 

The  number  of  school  sections  (districts),  inclnding  the  ward 
school  divisions  in  cities  and  towns,  was  4,267 — increase  250. 
Schools  reported  as  cpen  3,866— increase  135.  Sections  not  repori- 
ing  schools  open  401. 

In  the  rriode  of  support  directly  from  Ihe  people,  the  figures  show 
a  progressive  tendency  to  favor  the  property  principle  in  préférence 
to  the  monthly  fées  or  capitation  dues.  Oi  free  schools  (that  is,  in 
which  no  fées  are  charged,  but  which  are  supporled  by  ail  accord- 
ing to  property),  there  were  1,936— increase  229  ;  schooh  partiy 
free  1660— increase  101.  Of  the  schools  in  which  the  rate-bills 
were  twenty-five  cents  per  month  for  each  pupil  (the  highest 
charge  the  law  allows  in  this  form),  only  114  remained — decrease 
1,240  Those  in  which  the  rate-bills  were  less  Ihan  twenty-five 
cents  numbered  but  13,  showing  an  increase  in  the  schools  abolish- 
ing  the  rate-bills  of  431. 

The  number  of  schoolhouses  built  during  the  year  was  158,  being 
43  less  than  the  year  preceding.  The  whole  number  reported  was 
3,694;  of  which  352  were  built  of  brick,  244  of  stone,  1,505  of 
frame,  1,573  of  logs,  and  20  kind  not  reporled.  Of  the  school 
siies  2,993  were  held  by  deed- increase  255;  he\d  hy  lease  46S— 
increase  19;  rented  160— increase  13;  tenure  not  reported  78— 
decrease  165. 

During  the  year  .58,941  visits  were  made  to  the  schools— increase 
9,745.  Of  thèse  8111,  were  made  by  local  superintendents— increase 
789  ;  by  clergymen  4,360— increase  335  ;  by  municipal  councillors 
1,949  — increase  155;  by  magistrales  2,005  — increase  371;  by 
judges  and  nierab^irs  of  parliament  353— decrease  13  ;  by  school 
trustées  20,210  —  increase  2,480  ;  by  other  persons  21,953  — 
increase  5,628. 

Of  lectures  delivered  there  were  2,957 — increase  417  :  by  local 
superintendents  2,389  —  increase  144;  by  other  persons  568  — 
increase  273. 

The  time  during  which  the  schools  were  kept  open  in  the  year 
will  avorage  ten  months  and  twelve  days— an  increase  of  six  days  ; 
or  an  aggregate  increase  of  21,990  days. 

'_'  It  appears,"  cnntini'.es  the  Repo'rt,  "  that  in  1708  schools,  the 
daily  exercises  aie  opened  and  closed  with  prayer— beine  an 
increase  of  159  ;  that  the  Bible  or  Testament  is  rèad  in  2,510— 
being  an  increase  of  95." 

The  advantages  resuhing  from  a  uniform  system  of  toxt  books 
hâve  been  secured  for  Upper  Canada.  Those  sanctioned  by  the 
Council  of  Public  In&truction,especiaIly  the  National  School  Books, 


are  almost  universally  adopted.  Maps  are  provided  in  2,403  schools 
—increase  113;  globes  in  612— the  first  reported;  blackboards  in 
2,895— increase  243  ;  sets  of  apparatus,  including  orreries,  tellu- 
rians,  &c.,  in  500 — increase  28. 

The  Législative  grant  for  1858  araounted  to  $133,000,  or  $3,000 
more  than  the  precednig  year.  The  amount  raised  by  the  muni- 
cipalities  was  $270,503— being  $137,503  above  the  grant ,  and 
$22,687  more  than  the  sum  raised  in  1857.  01  the  sum  appor- 
tioned  from  the  Législative  grant  for  common  school  apparatus, 
prizes,  and  libraries,  there  lias  been  a  decrease  of  $1,649 — the 
amount  this  year  being  only  $6,577.  The  like  amount  was  aiso 
furnished  from  local  sources.  The  total  value  of  articles  sent  out 
to,  or  elsewhere  purohased  by  trustées,  under  this  liead,  was 
$14,142 — decrease  $3,254.  In  addition  to  municipal  assessments, 
the  trustée  school  as^eNsments, —  moneys  raised  and  expended 
chietly  for  the  purchase  of  school  sites,  and  ihe  érection  and  furnish- 
ing  of  schoolhouses — amounteJ  to  $486,572  —  being  a  decrease 
of  $98,569.  Dr.  Ryerson  considers  this  to  be  a  very  large 
amount,  taking  into  account  the  "  resources  of  the  country  and  the 
uûprecedented  pressure  of  the  tiraes."  The  trustée  school  rate- 
bUls  on  parents  sending  children  to  school  amounted  to  $195,879 — 
increase  $45,380.  The  total  receipts  for  common  school  purposes 
was  $1,244,488— being  a  decrease  of  $49,927.  Total  amount  paid 
teachers  $920,633— increase  $60,402.  The  total  amount  raised  and 
expended  for  the  purchase  ol  school  sites  and  the  érection  of  school- 
houses was  $173,625— $34,263  less  than  the  preceding  year.  Fer 
rents  and  repairs  of  schoolhouses  $37,250  —  decrease  $3.')6.  Fer 
s<;hool  books.  stationarv,  and  to  defray  incidental  expenses  $102,838 
—increase  $13,804. 

The  Protestant  Separate  Schools,  established  under  the  19lh  sec. 
ofthe  School  Act  of  1850  and  the  4th  sec.  of  the  Supplementary 
School  Act  passed  in  18.53,  are  stated  to  be  less  than  a  dozen  in 
number.  The  Catholic  Separate  Schools,  conducted  (since  May 
1855)  under  the  18th  Vict.  Cap.  131,  numbered  94— showing  a 
decrease  of6  as  compared  with  the  statistics  of  the  preceding  year. 
Of  thèse  schools  50  were  shuated  in  townships,  and  44  in  cities, 
towns  and  incorporated  villages.  The  number  of  pupils  was  9,991 
^increase  27.  The  average  time  during  which  the  schools  were 
kept  open  was  ten  months — decrease  one  month. 

The  amount  of  Législative  grant  apportioned  according  to  pro- 
portion of  attendance  of  pupils  was  $8,531—  increase  $16.  Amount 
paid  teachers  $16,731 — decrease  $2,012.  Expended  for  purchase 
of  school  sites,  érection,  repairs,  and  furnishingof  schoolhouses,  &c. 
$11.180— decrease  $2,444.  Whole  amount  received  for  separate 
school  purposes  from  ail  sources  $28,206 — decrease  $4,161. 

Of  grammar  schools  there  were  75,  including  31  Senior  County 
grammar  schools.  The  amount  of  apportionment  from  the  grammar 
school  fund  was  $30,382— increase  $2,213  ;  amount  of  fées  received 
$19,991  —  increase  $474;  granted  by  municipalities  $13,305 — 
decrease  $3,525  ;  balances  from  previous  year  $11,417 — decrease 
$10,314  ;  total  receipts  $75,617— decrease  $10,631.  Salaries  paid 
to  masteis  $61,073— increase  $3,520.  Number  of  pupils  4,459— 
increase  386  ;  of  thèse  1,724  learn  Latin— increase  395  ;  378  learn 
Greek — increase  94  ;  851  French — increase  250. 

The  returns  voluntarily  made  by  the  collèges,  académies,  and 
private  schools  of  Upper  Canada  are  not  complète.  The  number 
of  students  and  pupils  reported  is  7,467 — being  388  less  than 
reported  the  year  preceding. 

We  notice  that  in  Lower  Canada,  the  number  of  students  in  the 
collèges  and  académies  designated  under  the  heading  of  Secondary 
Schools,  in  the  Superintendent's  Report  for  the  same  year,  amounted 
to  25,224.  In  this  number  are  not  included  the  universities  and 
other  institutions  ciassed  as  Superior  Schools.  There  are  in  thèse 
Superior  and  Secondary  Schools  4,991  pupils  who  reçoive  in- 
struction free  of  charge,  322  receive  gratuilous  board,  and  543 
receive  board  in  part  gratis. 

In  Upper  Canada  the  total  sum  devoted,  in  1857,  to  free  public 
libranes  was  $16,200.  Half  this  amount  contributed  from  local 
sources,  was  chiefiy  from  the  Clergy  Reserve  fund,  the  other  half 
being  apportioned' from  the  government  grant.  In  1858  there 
were  appropriated,  from  local  sources,  chiefly  from  rates,  $1,991, 
which,  with  the  same  amount  apportioned  from  the  grant,  formed 
a  total  of  $3,982. 

The  Sur.day  School  libraries  contained  254,489  volumes— in- 
crease 20,141  volumes.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  other 
libraries  was  110,639 — being  an  increase  durinsr  the  year  of  13,631 
volumes.  In  public  schoo'  libraries  there  were"  167,765  volumes— 
being  an  increase  of  7,5-87.  (Thèse  were  ail  received  from  the 
Educational  Department.)— Total  632,893— an  increase  during  the 
year  of  41,359  volumee. 
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Of  pubiic  school  library  books  there  were  29,400  volumes  of 
Uistory ;  on  Zoology,  12,098  volumes;  ou  Botany,  2,174;  on 
Natural  Phenomena,  4,819  ;  on  Physical  Science,  3,749  ;  on  Geo- 
logy  and  Mineralog^y,  1,400;  on  Natural  Philosophy,  2,674;  on 
Chemistry,  1,183;  on  AgricuUural  C/iemistry,  687;  on  Agricul- 
ture, 7,390  ;  on  Manujactures,  7,476  ;  of  General  Literature, 
16,359  ;  oi  Travels,  12,478  ;  of  Biography,  18,406  ;  7'a;es,  45,654  ; 
Teachers'  Library,  1,799. 

The  amount  provided  and  expended  for  maps.  apparatus,  and 
prize  books,  was  $11,810 — decrease  §6,308. 

There  were  2,201  maps  of  différent  kinds  distributed  duriiig  the 
year.  "  The  number  of  globes,  orreries,  tellurians,  sets  of  appa- 
ratus, and  various  articles  was  1,474,  includiiig  3  complète  sets  of 
Meteorological   Apparatus  (1). 

The  number  of  sheets  of  Natural  History  and  Phenomena,  Script- 
ure  History,  and  other  Object  Lessons  was  12,350  ;  the  number  of 
Prize  Books  was  8,045 — being  an  increase  under  this  head  of  5,488 
volumes." 

The  total  value  of  maps,  libraries,  apparatus,  prize  and  school 
books,  supplied  from  the  Educational  Depositoiies  to  mimicipalities 
and  school  sections,  in  1858,  is  set  down  at  $22,765 — decrease 
$4,013.  The  total  supplied  from  1851  to  the  end  of  1858,  being 
$156,378. 

In  relatioa  to  the  above  the  foUowing  extracls  will  not  be  found 
uninteresting  : — 

"  That  the  books  for  libraries,  and  maps  and  apparatus  of  every 
description,  are  furnished  to  the  remotest  municipalities  and  school 
sections  in  Upper  Canada,  at  lower  prices  than  they  are  retailed  to 
the  public  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Boston,  New  York,  or  i'hiladel- 
phia  ;  in  addition  to  which  one  hundred  per  cent,  is  added  to  the 
local  contributions  of  our  municipalities  and  schooi  sections  for 
thèse  purposes. 

"  That  ail  the  text-books  used  in  the  schools  (except  the  clas- 
sical,  and  one  or  two  others,)  are  printed  in  Canada,  and  mostly 
on  paper  of  Canadian  manufacture  ;  and  nearly  ail  the  maps  and 
apparatus  (such  as  globes,  orreries,  tellurians,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,)  are 
manufactured  in  Canada,  after  having  been  carefully  revised  or 
iraproved  under  the  direction  of  the  Department.  Copies  and 
models  are  furnished  by  the  Department  to  the  publishers  and 
manufacturers,  and  they  are  allowed  to  use  ihem  at  their  discrétion 
in  producing  articles  for  sale  to  ail  individuals  and  familles  desiring 
them,  while  the  Department  confines  its  supplies  to  the  munici- 
palities and  school  sections.  It  is  highiy  creditable  to  the  parties 
engaged  in  this  publishing  and  manufacture,  to  state,  that  their 
work  is  generally  not  only  equal  in  point  of  excellence  to  that  of 
the  English  and  American  makers,  but,  in  many  cases,  it  is 
quite  superior,  and,  at  the  same  time,  cheaper. 

"  That  this  method  of  crealing  and  developing  Canadian  manu- 
factures of  articles  seldom  pruduced  in  a  new  country,  and  of  sup- 
plying  the  municipalities  and  school  sections  with  libraries  and  ail 
the  aupliances  of  school  instruction,  must  largely  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  the  schools,  and  to  the  intelfectual  and  social 
advancement  of  the  country." 

In  référence  to  the  superannuated  or  worn  out  teachers  of  com- 
raon  schools,  the  Report  states  the  number  of  pensioners  on  the 
small  fund  allowed  for  their  relief  to  bave  been  170.  Of  thèse  15 
died  belbre  reoeiving  the  pension  for  1858.  Of  ihe  155  survi- 
vors — 147  maie  and  8  female  teachers — the  average  âge  was  65 
years,  and  their  average  period  ot  service  21%  yea.ts.  54  were 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  50  raembers  of  the  Presby- 
•  terian  Churches  ;  27  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  18  of  the  Methodist 
Churches;  5  of  the  Baptist  Churches,  &c.  79  were  natives  of 
Ireland,  52  of  Scotland,  15  of  England,  14  belonged  to  Upper 
Canada,  6  were  from  the  United  States,  2  from  Lower  Canada,  1 
froin  Wales,  and  1  from  Nova-Scotia. 

Six  dollars  per  annum  is  the  maximum  of  the  sum  allowed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  law  to  the  pensioner  for  every  year  that  he 
has  taught  a  common  school  in  Upper  Canada.  Owing  to  the 
insufficiency  of  the  fund  ($4,000,  besides  subscriptions),  the  amount 
afForded  to  each  pensioner  would  be  under  two  dollars  for  each  year 
of  tuition,  so  that  no  new  claimants  could  be  admitted  except  such 


(1)  A  set  of  Meteorological  Instruments,  &c.,  consists  of  ;  1  Self-Re- 
gistering  Maximr.m  Tliermometer,  1  Minimum  Thermometer,  1  Stan- 
dard Barometer,  1  Hygrometer,  (manufactured  bv  Negretti  &  Zambra, 
London)  ;  Rain  Gaugo,  Drew's  Meteorology,  Glâishfr's  Hygrometrical 
Tables,  Record  Book,  Bock  of  instructions,  Register  ,  Abstract  Book, 
Plan  of  Stars,  &■,  Wind  Vane  procured  at  the  Station. 

Thèse  instrunaents  bave  been  sent  to  the  Meteorological  Stations  of 
the  Senior  County  Gramar  Schools,  a  liât  of  which  is  anneied  to  the 
Eeporl. 


as  paid  annual  subscriptions.  The  teachers  who  availed  them- 
selves  of  the  privilège  were  comparatively  few,  but,  adds  the 
Report,  "  as  the  existing  pensioners  die,  those  who  survive  will,  of 
couise,  roceive  a  larger  dividend  ;  and  the  teachers  who  subscribe 
will  be  materially  assisted  when  they  become  worn  out,  as  none 
but  subscribers  wiilhereafter  be  entitled  to  participate  in  the  fund." 

The  Normal  Schools  aie  represented  as  being  in  a  very  efficient 
condition.  The  number  of  applications  and  admissions  exceeded 
those  of  lormev  years.  The  first  session  162  students  were  admit- 
ted, and  the  second  196  ;  total— 358.  Of  this  number  186  had  been 
teachers.  It  was  also  anticipated  that  the  Model  Grammar  School 
not  long  opened,  would  be  quite  successful. 

The  Educational  Muséum  founded  after  the  example  of  the  Im- 
périal System,  had  been  visited  by  many  persons  from  ail  parts  of 
the  country,  and  from  abroad.  As  a  means  of  imparting  direct 
instruction,  noihing  can  be  more  efficient  than  an  institution  of  this 
kind,  especially  one  possessing  an  extensive  collection. 


Tenth  Conférence  of  the  Teaeher.s'  Association  in  Con- 
nexion with  the  Jacques-Cartier  Normal  School, 
Held  Friday,  the  27th  January,  1860. 

The  Président  having  taken  the  chair,  the  Secretary  read  the 
minutes  of  the  préviens  meeting.  Messrs.  Roch  Martineau  and 
Elle  Moineau  were  appointed  to  prépare  essays  to  be  read  at  the 
meeting  in  May,  and  the  following  subject  was  chosen  for  debate 
at  next  meeting  : — "  Whether  arithmetic,  geography,  gênerai  his- 
tory, ko.,  can-  be  better  taught  from  a  system  of  oral  teach'ng 
fiom  notes  or  from  text  books  ?  " 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  then  addressed  the 
meeting,  and,  in  the  course  of  bis  remarks,  alluded  to  the  means 
recently  adopted  for  bringing  our  teachers  to  the  highest  siate  of 
efficiency.  He  then  announced  the  formation  of  new  districts,  and 
the  appointment  of  new  inspectors,  expressing  a  hope  that  thèse 
would,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  selected  from  among  the  teachers 
of  ihe  district  to  which  they  were  appointed  ;  and  added,  that  by 
taking  an  active  par!  in  the  Association,  and  attending  the  meet- 
ings, teachers  would  become  better  known  to  the  department.  He 
urged  thera  to  consider  that  their  advancement  depended  chiefly 
on  their  own  exertions  ;  salary  should  nol  be  placed  above  every 
object  ;  other  resources  could  be  rendered  avaiiable  ;  as  an  example, 
he  would  suggest  horticulture.  He  inviled  ail  teachers  to  be  pre- 
■ent  at  thèse  meetings,  and  to  send  to  the  Journal  of  Education 
contributions  on  any  subject  they  may  choose,  to  be  treated  as  best 
suited  the  talent  and  taste  of  each  correspondent.  He  concluded 
by  reading  a  paper  on  "  the  présent  position  of  public  teachers  in 
France,"  ably  written,  by  Mr.  Théodore  Barrau. 

Mr.  Jardin  followed,  with  a  lecture  on  the  method  ofteaching 
malhematics. 

The  Secretary  having  stated  the  subject  to  be  debated  as  follows  : 
— "  Whether  it  nould  be  of  more  advantage  to  date  the  commen- 
cement of  the  scholastic  year  from  the  Ist  May  or  from  the  Ist 
July." — Messrs.  Emard,  Moffatt,  andGiroux  thought  the  propertime 
would  be  the  middle  of  August,  as  the  vacation  would  then  occur 
during  the  greatest  beat  of  summer. 

Mr.  Boudrias  held  a  différent  opinion.  September,  he  said, 
should  be  the  raonth,  as  the  vacation  would  then  correspond 
to  the  harvest  time. 

Two  of  the  former  speakers  pointed  out  several  objections,  and 
were  answered  by  Mr.  Leroux,  who  was  followed  on  the  same 
side  by  Messrs.  Bourbonnière  and  Simays. 

Mr.  Valade  proposed  the  Ist  or  15th  ot  October,  and  urged  the 
importance  of  skilled  horticulture.  Mr.  Leroux  supported  this 
proposition,  and  said  that  during  the  time  of  harvest  the  schools 
were  ahnost  deserted,  and  that  teachers  theraselves  required 
leisure  to  reap  wliat  little  they  may  bave  had  time  to  sow. 

Messrs.  Gauvreau  and  Perrm  held  the  same  language  with  the 
last  speaker. 

The  Président  having  reviewed  the  arguments  advanced  on  both 
sides,  declared  bis  intention  of  putting  the  question  to  the  vota, 
when  Mr.  Boudrias,  seconded  by  Mr.  Emard,  moved  an  adjouin- 
ment  until  IJ  o'clock,  P.  M.,  which  was  agreed  to. 

.■\t  the  hour  appointed  the  Président  again  took  the  chair,  and 
after  some  further  debate,  the  members  présent  unanimously  pro- 
nouixed  Ihemseives  for  dating  the  scholastic  year  from  the  Ist  o( 
September — the  vacation  to  commence  the  15th  of  July. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Regnaud,  a  Professer  in  the  Normal  School,  having 
been  called,  addressed  a  few  words  of  kind  advice  to  the  teachers, 
which  were  received  with  applause.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting 
were  then  tendered  the  Hon.  Mr.  Chaureau,  and  Messrs.  Verreau, 
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Regiiaud,  Valade  and  Leroux,  for  the  active  part  they  had  tàken, 
and'  the  valuable  counsels  they  had  ofFeted.  To  this  Messrs.  Va- 
lade and  Leroux  responded  in  appropriale  terms.  After  a  vote  of 
thanlis  lo  the  Président,  the  meeting  aJjourned  to  the  last  Friday 
in  May. 

Ninth  Conférence  of  the  Association  of  Teachers  within 

the  limits  of  the  Laval  Normal  School,  Held 

Satiirday,  the  26th  January,  1860. 

Were  pressent  :  Rev.  Langevin,  Principal,  and  the  Rev.  Abbé 
Fortier  ;  F.  E.  Juneau,  Esq.,  ï.  S.  ;  and  Messrs.  J.  C.  Lafrance, 
(Presideni)  F.  X.  Toussaint,  Chs.  Dion,  A.  Doyle,  J.  B.  Cloutier, 
Ls.  Lefebvie,  Jos.  Létourneau,  B.  Pelletier,  N.  Thibault,  A.  De- 
mcrs,  J.  Donnelly,  B.  Rouleau,  J.  DeGuise,  A.  Esnouf,  Geo.  Trem- 
blay, Régis  Roy,  O.  Legendre,  N.  Laçasse,  L.  F.  Tardif,  Thél. 
Lefebvre,  F.  Fortin,  J.  Lachance,  P.  Drolet,  F.  X.  Gilbert,  S.  Côté, 
and  E.  Labréque,  teachers,  and  the  pupils  of  the  Laval  Normal 
School. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  conférence  were  read  and  adopted.  Mr. 
Louis  Lefebvre  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  Electricity  ;  "  Mr.  C.  L. 
Lafrance  spoke  on  the  lot  of  the  teachers  in  the  country,  and  men- 
tioned  the  raany  difiiculties  they  hâve  to  contend  with  in  obtaining 
their  salary  from  the  School  Commissioners.  The  foUowing 
question  was  then  discussed,  viz  :  "  VVhat  are  the  best  means  to 
secure  to  the  teachers  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners,  the 
regular  payment  of  their  salaries  ;  "  and  the  following  resolutions, 
proposed  by  the  learned  Principal,  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved — That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  the  regular 
payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  under  the  control  of  the 
Commissioners,  might  be  obtained  by  the  tollowing  means  : 

lo.  If  the  Secretaries-Treasurers  of  the  scholcistical  municipalities 
were  strictiy  required  to  give  security  every  year. 

2o.  If  the  Inspeciors  examined  carefully  and  in  détail  the 
accounts  of  the  Secretaries-Treasurers,  and  aseertained  the 
amoiirit  paid  and  the  amount  due  to  each  teacher,  by  guestioning 
the  Commissioners  and  the  teachers  ihemselves,  and  if  they  were 
obliged  to  make,  semi-annually,  a  report  in  détail  to  the  Super- 
intendent. 

3o.  If  the  Commissioners  were  bound  to  exact  the  monthly  fee, 
and  to  pay  the  teachers  with  it  every  month.  The  balance  due  to 
the  latter  could  be  paid  on  receipt  of  the  Législative  grant. 

4o.  If,  according  lo  ihe  law,  the  Commissioners,  exacted  the 
payment  of  the  rate  from  the  rate  payers  during  the  month  of  July 
of  each  year,  and  if  they  were  bound  to  sue  those  in  arrears  after 
the  delay  of  one  month  (.the  month  of  August),  under  penalty  of 
themselves  paying  personally  a  fine.  It  should  de  volve  on  the 
Inspecter,  in  his  quaiity  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  to  exact  the 
tine,  without  the  power  of  exempting  them  fiom  that  obligation. 

5o.  If  the  Commissioners  were  condemned  to  a  similar  fine  by 
the  Inspectors ,  should  they  delay  more  than  a  month  after 
the  expiration  of  each  term  to  pay  in  full  the  salary  of  the  teachers 
for  that  space  of  time. 

Resolved — That  a  pétition,  based  on  the  preceding  resolution,  be 
signed  by  the  Président,  in  the  name  of  this  Association,  and  sent 
in  to  tne  Honorable  the  Superintendent,  with  prayer  that  he 
be  pleased  to  submit  it  to  the  favorable  considération  of  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction. 

Resolutions  were  afterwards  passed  expressing  the  gratification 
of  the  Association  at  the  appointment  of  Messrs.  Juneau  and  Boivin 
to  inspectorships.  It  was  also  resolved  to  request  the  Superinten- 
dent to  permit  that  the  payments  of  subscriptions  to  the  Journal 
de  l^ Instruction  Publique,  and  the  premiums  to  the  pension  fund 
be  in  future  placed  into  the  hands  of  the  Principal  of  the  Laval 
Normal  School. 

The  following  subject  was  chosen  for  debate  at  the  next  meeting  : 
"  VVhat  would  be  the  best  means  to  adopt  so  as  to  fix  the  minimum 
of  salary  to  be  paid  to  teachers  ?  " 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the  last  Saturday  of  May  next 


ANNUAL    REPORT. 

To  the  members  oj  the  Teachers^  Association,  in  connexion  with 
the  McOill  Sormal  School. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
The  committee  of  the  Association  beg  to  submit  their  thiid  An- 
nual  Report  for  the  year  ending  Ist  Jan.  1860. 


As  the  work  in  which  the  Association  bas  been  engaged  during 
the  past  year,  so  nearly  reserables  that  which  occupied  their  atten- 
tion during  the  previous  one,  a  lengthened  Report  of  its  affairs  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  entirely  unuecessary  ;  particularly 
when  it  is  taken  into  considération  that  the  business  of  the  officers 
is  so  well  understood  by  the  members. 

For  the  information  of  teachers  in  gênerai  as  well  asother  friends 
of  Education  the  Committee  consiïered  it  necessary  to  inseit  an 
advertisement  every  month  in  the  Montréal  Transcript,  giving 
the  subject  of  the  Essay  to  be  read,  and  the  name  of  the  Essayist, 
the  day  and  hour  ot  meeting,  etc.  By  this  means,  it  was  thoughl, 
many  more  would  be  induced  to  join  the  association  ;  but  in  this 
the  Committee  regret  to  say  they  hâve  been  somewhatdisappointed. 
The  attendance  at  each  monthly  meeting  is,  however,  taking 
many  circurastances  into  account,  quite  satisfactory — the  number 
of  Teachers  and  assistants  averaging  from  25  to  30. 

It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  the  .Association  will  persévère 
in  its  work,  and  should  the  results  be  but  small  and  gradually  pro- 
duced,  still  in  time  the  good  efiects  will  be  seen  and  appreciated 
by  ail  who  hâve  the  cause  of  Education  at  heart. 

Your  Committee  hâve  given  up  ail  hope,  at  least  for  the  presept, 
of  being  able  to  obtain  a  government  grant  in  aid  of  the  funds,  ail 
their  etîbrts  to  procure  such  assistance  haviug  failed. 

The  Papers  read  and  discussed  during  the  year  are  as  follow  : — 
Ist  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  subject,  "  Sacred  History."  2nd  by  Prof. 
Hicks,  subject,  "  Mental  Science  :  A  study  of  importance  to  the 
Elemsntary  Teacher."  3rd,  by  Mr.  Burns,  subject,  "  Algebra." 
4th.  by  Mr.  Pope,  subject,  •'  Map  Drawing  with  illustrations," 
ôth.,  by  Mr.  Brown,  subjec,  "  The  object  of  Teachers'  Associations." 
6th  by  Mr.  Robertson,  subject,  "  Language."  7th  by  Miss  Mat- 
tinson,  subject,  "  Music  with  illustrations  ;"  this  Paper  was  re- 
peated.  8th  by  Mr.  Arnold,  subject,  "The  Progress  of  Education 
in  Lower  Canada."  Each  of  thèse  Papers  formed  a  topic  of  much 
discussion  among  the  members,  and  often  elicited  many  practical 
hints  that  may  be  the  means  of  assisting  the  teacher  in  his  difficult 
and  arduous  work. 

The  Committee  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  thanking 
the  Editors  of  the  Montréal  Herald,  Gazette,  Transcript,  Witness 
and  Journal  of  Education,  for  their  kindness  in  publishing  the 
Report  for  the  year  1858. 

The  Editer  of  the  last  named  journal  also  deserves  their  cordial 
thanks  for  publishing  in  full  several  of  the  Essays  read  before  the 
Association. 

In  closing  their  labours  for  the  year  1859  your  Committee  would 
now  offer  up  their  humble  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  his  guidance 
and  assistance  in  the  important  work  in  which  they  hâve  been  en- 
gaged, and  they  would  earnestly  recommend  every  member  to 
seek  His  help,  not  only  tu  further  the  objects  of  the  Association, 
but  for  the  progress  of  Education  in  gênerai  throughout  the  country, 
for  without  His  blessing  nn  the  Teacher's  labours  it  is  in  vain  to 
hope  for  good  and  permanent  results. 

H.  Arnold, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

Montréal,  March  1860. 


Report  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  L.ower  Canada  for  1S5S. 

7 ranslated  Jrnm  the  French,  by  the  translators  to  the  Législative 
Assembly. 

Extracts  from  the  Beports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Schools. 
Extracts  from  Reports  of  Inspecter  Bruce. 

Huntingdon. — Since  1855,  Education  has  made  rapid  advance- 
ment  in  this  municipality,  and  were  they  not  so  much  giyen  to 
changing  teachers,  I  believe,  the  advancement  would  still  be 
greater.  At  présent,  three  common  schools  and  the  Academy  are 
in  opération. 

Elgin.— The  five  schools  of  this  Township  are  kept  pretty  regu- 
larly  in  opération,  except  the  School  of  District  No.  2.  The  raost 
manifest  prosress  of  scholars,  is  in  schools  of  districts  Nos.  3,  4 
and  5.  The  children  attending  No.  2  progress  very  little.  \Vhat 
ver>'  much  retards  éducation  in'this  township  is  low  salaries.  The 
highest  salary  is  only  £36.  The  conséquence  is,  that  teachers  of 
superior  qualifications  never  apply  for  their  schools.  Small  salaries 
are  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  people's  want  of  means.  Elgin  is 
one  of  the  most  thriving  townships  in  this  part  of  the  Province,— 
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townships  not  nearly  so  thriving  as  Elgin  give  far  more  towards 
supporting  their  schools. 

Godmanckesttr. — Godmanchesler  has  11  schools.  Only  1  of 
thèse,  (No.  9,)  is  at  présent  without  a  teacher.  The  résulta  of  the 
examinations  of  6  of  thèse  were  satisfactory  ;  4  were  fouud  in  a 
fair  slate,  and  No.  9,  when  in  opération,  was  in  a  pretty  satisfactory 
State.  Generally,  the  éducation  of  the  children  in  this  township, 
is  acquiring  a  charaeter  more  healthy  and  intelligent  than  formerly  ; 
and  the  people,  generally,  appear  to  be  more  diposed  to  make 
teaching  more  remunerative,  with  the  view  of  securing  more 
efficient  teachers. 

St.  Anicet. — In  the  majority  of  the  schools  of  this  parish  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  scholars  is  tolerably  fair  :  that  of  the  children  of  Nos.  1 
and  4,  is  very  manifest.  The  schools  of  districts  Nos.  2,  3,  7  and 
8  are  at  présent  under  medioority  — attributable  to  inferior  teachers. 
The  internai  and  very  unseemly  (lisputes  in  this  parish  hâve  done 
and  are  still  doing  much  to  retard  the  advancement  of  éducation. 
Were  the  people  as  earnest,  and  united  in  their  efforts,  to  support 
their  schools,  and  secure  efficient  teachers,  as  they  are  disunited 
and  determined,  in  opposing  each  other  in  school  matlers,  their 
children  vrould  be  reaping  more  fully  the  benefits  of  éducation.  I 
hâve,  however,  to  report  more  favourably  of  the  willingness  of  the 
School  Commissioners  to  accompany  me  to  see  their  schools  exa- 
mined,  and  see  them  better  supplied  with  apparatus. 

Dundee. — I  hâve  still  to  record  my  dissatisfaction  with  the  schools 
of  this  Township,  the  mode  pursued  in  managing  schools,  and 
school  affairs,  and  especially  in  engaging  teachers.  Very  seldom, 
do  I  find  twice  the  same  teacher  in  the  same  school.  Constantly 
changing  and  engaging  incompétent  persons  to  conduct  schools,  is 
most  ruinous  to  them.  Under  such  mode  of  school  management  no 
school  can  thrive.  Not  unfrequently  do  I  find  half  their  schools 
without  teachers, — the  township  has  8  school  districts.  Two  of 
thèse  were  without  teachers  when  lalely  visited  ;  and  of  the  6 
schools  in  opération  of  only  one  hâve  I  been  able  to  report  as  in  a 
satisfactory  state.  Found  two  far  from  satisfactory.  The  children 
in  the  other  three  are  making  some  advancement  in  the  few  bran- 
ches taught, — though  not  much  to  the  crédit  of  the  teachers.  Were 
the  School  Commissioners  men  of  more  nerve  and  détermination  in 
carrying  out  the  school  law,  no  question  the  schools  would  be  in  a 
raore  flourishing  and  satisfactory  state.  They  exhibit  a  degree  of 
négligence  and  apathy  scarcely  e.\cusable. 

Hinchinbrook. — The  School  Commissioners  of  this  Township 
hâve  done  much  to  advance  éducation  within  their  Municipality. 
A  nuraber  of  their  school  districts  hâve  been   much  enlarged,  to 


w„„....^  them  to  engage  superior  teachers.  And  in  this  they  hâve 
succeeded.  Whin  I  last  examined  their  schools  I  found  not  in  one 
an  inferior  teacher.  And  the  children  are  taught  with  an  intelli- 
gence ond  zeal  which  is  very  creditable  to  their  instructors.  Nearly 
ail  the  branches  taught  are  taught  much  farther  than  the  school 
law  requires.  Examining  schools  thus  conducted,  and  children  so 
efficiently  trained,  is  certainly  cheering.  The  only  school  which 
nears  not  my  expectation  is  that  under  dissentient  trustées. 

Franklin. — This  Municipality  has  8  schools.  The  children  at- 
tending  Nos.  6,  7  and  8  are  in  a  very  backward  state.  In  the  most 
rudimentary  parts  of  their  éducation  I  find  an  imperfection  and  a 
want  of  advancement,  which  is  really  painfui,  and  not  a  little 
discouraging.  The  scholars  of  Nos.  1,  4  and  5  are  progressing  far 
more  satisfactorily.  The  degree  of  intelligence  and  amount  of 
knowledge  manifested  by  not  a  few  in  thèse  schools,  prove  the 
pains  taken  by  the  teachers,  and  the  advantage  of  having  schools 
conducted  by  steady  persevering  masters.  The  schools  of  districts 
2  and  3  show  an  upward  tendency. 

Ormstoîvn. — This  is  one  of  the  three  Municipalities  in  this  sec- 
tion of  my  field  of  inspection,  whose  schools  take  the  lead  in  im- 
proving.  The  reason  is  obvions  ;  their  teachers  are  better  paid, 
engaged  for  longer  terms,  and  the  engagements  of  some  continued 
for  years  ;  of  12  schools  in  opération,  I  hâve  in  my  présent  report, 
reported  of  none  as  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  See  tabular  view 
page  11.  Both  the  School  Commissioners  and  the  people  are  be- 
ginning  to  do  more  in  supplying  schools  with  suitable  apparatus. 

St.  Jean  Chrysostôme,  Division  No.  1..— In  this  division  of  St. 
Jean  Chrysostôme,  two  schools  are  doing  remarkably  well  ;  viz 
the  dissentient  school,  and  that  of  No.  l  under  the  School  Commis- 
sioners. The  schools  of  Nos.  2  and  3  ara  in  a  fair  state,  but  not 
what  could  be  wished.  The  children  attending  thèse  schools  are 
noted  for  bad  attendance,  for  which  we  hâve  to  blâme,  not  the 
scholars  but  the  parents.  Irregular  attendance  is  one  of  the  grea- 
test  difficulties  with  which  the  painstaking  teacher  has  to  contend. 

St.  Jean  Chrysostôme,  Division  No.  2. — Since  the  school  law 
has  been  put  in  opération  in  this  division,  the  schools  hâve  maiiis- 
festly  improved.    But  of  no  schools  can  I  yet  say  that  its  scholars 


are  really  vpell  advanced.  Till  lately  so  backward  were  nearly  ail 
the  children,  that  il  will  require,  with  even  good  teachers,  some 
time  to  bring  them  up  to  the  standard  of  good  common  school  pro- 
gress.  The  best  conducted  schools  are  those  of  Nos.  2  and  S.  lu 
reading  and  writing  the  children  of  No.  1.  French,  are  making  faiv 
advancement, — in  other  branches  their  progress  is  very  lillle.  The 
other  schools  in  opération  are  not  yet  in  a  very  satisfactory  state. 
Without  able  and  more  energetic  teachers,  thèse  schools  will  con- 
tinue in  their  hitherto  lame,  tardy,  and  languid  slate  ;  and  to  attract 
abler  instructors,  salaries  hâve  to  be  increased. 

Hemmingford. — Speaking  generally  of  the  schools  of  this  large 
Municipality  I  would  remark,  that  to  enable  them  to  hâve  efficient 
schools,  the  number  of  their  districts  must  be  lessened.  Without 
this  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  School  Commissioners  to  give  such 
salaries  as  will  secure  efficient  teachers.  The  teachers  in  charge 
of  their  schools  at  présent  are,  (two  or  three  excepted,)  by  no 
means  qualified  to  conduct  schools  with  advantage  to  the  scholars. 
Not  a  few  hâve  neither  energy  nor  talent  for  teaching.  As  for  skill 
in  managing  schools,  it  is  a  qualification  of  which  they  know  little. 

Si.  Andreios,  County  of  Argenteuil. — Education  has  in  this 
parish  made  within  the  last  tw-o  years,  very  favourable  advance- 
ment. The  position  of  three  or  four  schools  is  very  favourable,  and 
an  indeper.dent  school  in  the  village  of  St.  Andrews  is  also  doing 
sortie  service  to  the  cause  of  éducation.  I  hâve  to  record  my  entire 
satisfaction  with  the  présent  state  ot  the  Academv  of  the  parish, 
under  Mr.  M'Iniyre,  and  of  the  schools  of  districts  Nos.  3  and  6. 
The  majority  of  the  children  attending  thèse  are  advancing  in  their 
éducation  steadily  and  intelligently."  The  progress  of  a  few  is 
rapid  and  highiy  creditable  to  their  teachers.  Of  only  three  schools 
can  I  say  that  they  are  below  raediocrilv.  The  principal  cause  is.that 
their  districts  are  too  small  and  weak  to  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  keep  their  schools  regularly  in  opération,  and  under  efficient 
teachers.  It  is  true  that  School  Commissioners  might  do  more  to 
keep  the  schools  of  thèse  districts  open,  by  raising  the  parish  school 
assessment  and  monthly  fées,  but  this,  from  prudential  considéra- 
tions they  décline  to  do. 

La  Chute. — Of  3  schools  in  this  Municipality,  only  3  are  in  a 
backward  and  unsatisfactory  state.  So  irregularly  are  thèse  kept 
open,  so  bad  is  the  attendance  of  the  scholars  when  they  are  in 
opération,  and  so  incompétent  often  are  their  teachers,  that  it 
would  be  surprising  if,  under  such  circumstances  any  manife.st 
progress  could  be  made.  One  of  thèse  districts,  (No.  5,)  is  noted 
for  its  internai  disputes  about  its  school  and  teachers.  For  this  the 
School  Commissioners  cannot  be  altogether  exonerated.  So  long 
as  they  allow  the  people  to  engage  their  teachers,  and  control  their 
school  as  they  please. 

The  other  schools  in  the  parish  are  conducted  satisfactorily; 
those  of  districts  Nos.  1  and  2  especially.  The  piipils  of  both  thèse 
schools  are  advancing  steadily  and  many  of  them  rapidly  in  al! 
the  branches  taught  in  common  schools.  Of  their  teachers,  I  am 
happy  in  being  able  to  speak  in  terms  of  decided  approbation. 
They  are  zealous,  painstaking  and  assiduous. 

Gore  and  VVenttvorth. — The  state  of  schools  and  of  éducation  in 
thèse  Townships  is  far  from  favourable.  Twice  hâve  I  visited  the 
schools  of  thèse  Municipalities,  and  finding  only  one  or  two  in 
opération,  and  thèse  conducted  by  very  incompétent  persons.  The 
only  reason  given  by  the  Commissioners  for  having  thei;  schools 
so  frequently  clûsed,  is,  not  the  penurious  disposition  of  the  people, 
who  will  not  allow  their  .school  taxation  to  be  increa.sed,  nor  monthly 
feea  to  be  levied,  but  the  gênerai  low  circumstances  of  nearly  ail 
the  settlers.  I  admit  there  is  much  truth  in  this.  Nearly  ail  the 
land  in  thèse  townships,  is  rugged  and  unproductive.  and  much 
admits  not  of  cultivation.  Yet  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  more 
cannot  be  done  for  educating  their  youth.  Were  the  School  Com- 
missioners, with  the  coopération  of  the  people,  more  zealous  and 
determined,  more  alive  to  the  work  and  importance  of  éducation, 
and  to  take  a  sincère  and  cordial  interest  in  the  educational  well — 
being  of  their  youth,  more,  unquestioiiably  more,  might  be  done. 
See  farther  page  19th  ot  my  report. 

Chathum. — This  Township  has  15  school  districts  :  and  each 
sustains  a  school.  At  last  visit  the  schoo's  of  Nos.  4,  6,  9  and  11 
were  without  teachers.  Of  those  in  opération  5  were  found  in  a 
satisfactory,  state,  viz:  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  5,  and  8,  the  mo.st  advanced 
scholars  are  in  Nos.  2,  3,  and  8.  In  thèse  schools  the  children  are, 
at  présent,  receiving  a  very  fair,  and  rather  extended  practical 
éducation.  Their  teachers  appear  to  be  earnest  and  assiduous,  and 
doing  much  to  develop  and  to  train  ail  the  faculties.  I  observed 
that  in  two  of  thèse  the  teachers  do  not  a  little  to  stimulate  a 
craving  for  knowledge,  give  vigour  to  attention,  and  a  practical 
charaeter  to  the  understanding.  The  rest  are  of  the  mediocie  class 
of  schools.     In  two  of  thèse  the  French  only  is  taught.    Not  being- 
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long  in  opération,  the  scholars  hâve  yet  made  little  advancement, 
oxcept  in  readiiig  and  writing. 

I  hâve  to  report  favourably  of  the  Comtnissionersof  this  Munici- 
pality.  They  dévote  not  a  liltle  of  their  tinne  in  attending  to  school 
inatters,  and  keep  their  schools  in  opération. 

Grenville  and  Union.— For  my  reinarks  on  Greuville  and  Union, 
see  page  23rd  of  my  report. 

City  of  Montréal.— Ti.e  school»  under  the  control  of  the  Protes- 
tant School  Commissioners  of  Moîjtreal  continue  to  sustain  their 
former  high  character.  Thèse  schools  go  nnder  the  dénomination 
of  common  achools,  but,  in  fact,  few,  if  any  of  our  model  schools 
excel  them. 

(To  6e  continued.) 


MONTHLY    SUMMARY 


EDDCATIONAL    i: 

—  The  Edinburgh  Courant  says  : — "  Il  Uas  been  arranged  that  eacb  of 
the  Orléans  Princes  sball  place  one  of  bis  sons  at  tlie  Edinburgh  High 
School,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Schmilz,  wbo  acted  as  tutor  to  tbe  Prince 
of  Wales  during  His  Royal  Highness's  récent  stay  in  Edinburgh.  The 
names  of  the  youtbful  Princes,  wbo  arc  ail  about  14  or  15  years  of  âge, 
are  the  Duc  d'Alençon,  second  son  of  the  Duc  de  Xemours;  the  Duc  de 
Peathievre,  onlv  son  of  Prince  de  Joiuville;  and  the  Prince  de  Condé, 
eldest  sou  of  thê  Duc  d'Aumale.  The  Comte  d'Eu,  eldest  son  of  the 
Duc  de  Nemours,  is  about  to  join  the  Spauish  army  in  the  présent  expe 
dition  to  Morocco." 

—  The  Mayor  of  Douai,  France,  in  a  circular  to  tbe  communal  school- 
masters,  expresses  his  détermination  to  put  ilown  tbe  precocious  habit 
of  smoking,  whieh  he  learns,  by  the  reports  of  the  police,  prevails  to  a 
déplorable  extent  among  the  boys  of  that  city.  He  therefore  desires  ail 
tbe  schoolmasters,  not  ouly  to  mark  down  for  punishment  ail  children 
whom  they  may  see  smoking  in  tfae  streets,  but  to  search  the  pockets 
and  portfolios  of  the  scholars  from  time  to  time,  and  to  take  away  ail 
cigars,  cigarettes,  pipes,  and  tobacco  which  may  be  found.  He  autho- 
riz-3  the  most  severe  punisbments.  and  will  sanction  any  mensure  which 
tbe  schoolmasters  may  devise  to  check  the  growing  evil. 

—  A  deputation,  consisting  of  gentlemen  connected  with  varions 
interests  of  Ulster,  waited  on  hia  Excellency  the  Lord-Lieuten.aul,  at  the 
Viceregal  lodge,  yesterday,  at  1  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  communi- 
cating  their  views'on  the  subject  of  intermediate  éducation.  The  Right 
Hon.  tbe  Cbief  Secretary  was  présent 

The  foUowing  mémorial  was  read  by  the  Bishop  of  Dowii  and 
Connor  : — 

"  That  there  is  a  great  waut  in  Ireland  of  a  higher  clasa  of  scfools  to 
c  irry  on  tbe  instruction  received  in  the  lower  schools  ;  that,  as  an  inci- 
dental  effcct  of  the  establishment  of  the  national  System  giving  cheap 
instruction  in  the  elementary  branches,  many  mixed  schools  which  com- 
bined  Latin  and  mathematics  witb  English  reading  bave  disappeared  ; 
that  the  collèges  bave  not  been  able  to  accomplish  ail  the  good  which 
they  would  otherwise  hâve  effected  in  conséquence  of  the  want  ofsuit- 
able  feeding  schools  ;  that  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  bave  a  dif- 
ficulty  intinding  educated  clerks  and  slûlled  workmen  ;  that  in  other 
coiintries  in  Europe,  in  Cauada  and  the  United  States  of  America,  pro- 
vision bas  been  made  for  tcacbing  the  higher  branch  in  every  town  of 
importance,  and  in  not  a  few  villages  ;  aud  that,  as  your  memorialists 
can  testify,  there  is  a  strong  désire  fclt  by  the  middleclassi-s,  and  even 
by  the  more  elevated  portion  of  the  operative  classes  in  Ireland,  to  bave 
the  means  of  éducation  in  laiiguages  and  science  within  the  reach  of 
iheir  children,  in  ordei'  to  fit  those  who  wisb  it  for  tbe  learned  profes- 
sions, for  the  public  service  at  borne  and  abroad,  and  for  the  higher 
walks  of  mercantile  and  manufacturing  life.  Looking  to  thèse  facts, 
your  memorialists  are  most  anxious  that  the  Governcment  should  aid, 
as  in  other  countries,  in  stimulating  a  higher  éducation.  Memorialists 
are  of  opinion  that  this  would  be  best  efl'ected  by  the  érection,  under 
public  authority,  of  a  number  of  schools  for  the  higher  branches  of 
knowledge  in  varions  parts  of  the  country.  Memorialists  conceive  that 
thèse  schools  ouçht  to  a  large  extent  to  be  self-suporting,  but.aided  by 
public  endowments,  and  under  a  systematic  Government  inspection": 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  non-sectarian  in  their  character,  soastobe 
available  for  the  instruction  of  youth  of  ail  dénominations  without  dis- 
tinction. Memorialists  willingly  leave  the  détails  of  such  a  measure  to 
be  arranged  by  your  Excellency  aud  the  Right  Hon.  tbe  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  but  they  beg  leave  to  call  your  Excelleucy's  attention  to 
two  important  public  facts  ;— 0:ie  i=-,  that  there  bas  been  drawn  ont  by 
a  commission  appointed  by  Her  Majesty,  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
former  Lord  Lieutenant,  an  able  and  elaborate  report  on  the  endowed 
schools  of  Ireland.    The  constitution  and  existing  state  of  thèse  schools 


are  there  fuUy  set  forth,  and  a  nnânimous  opinion  oxpressed  that  they 
need  to  be  reformed  :  and  it  is  now  expected  by  the  country  that  there 
should  be  législation  on  the  subject.  It  is  confidently  hoped  that,  with- 
out interfering  with  the  will  of  the  founders,  there  may,  by  a  better 
di.itribution  ot  tbe  funds,  be  furnished  the  means  of  aiding  new  schools 
ail  over  Ireland.  The  other  is,  that  the  Committee  of  Her  Mojesty's 
Council  on  Education  for  Great  Britain  does  encourage  the  teaching  of 
Latin  to  a  limited  extent  in  tbe  schools  of  England  and  Scotland,  which 
are  aided  by  a  grant  from  the  Législature.  The  pupil  teachers  in  thèse 
schools  may  receive  instruction  in  Latin,  and  teachers  qualilicd  for  giv- 
ing instruction  in  the  elementary  branches  get  a  higher  slatm  and  a 
higher  salaiy  when  they  cuu  stand  an  exumination  in  Latin.  The  ex- 
tention  of  a  like  provision  to  Ireland  would  be  reckoncd  a  great  boon. 
Every  Lord  Lieutenant  who  has  been  in  Ireland  for  the  last  six  years 
bas  expressed  his  approbation  of  such  a  measure  as  that  which  we  now 
crave  ;  and  as  full  information  has  now  been  obtained,  and  as  every- 
thing  is  ripe  for  législation,  it  would  be  peculiary  gratifying  to  your 
memorialists  if  what  has  been  so  long  talked  of  were  now  executed  under 
the  lieutenancy  of  one  who  has  long  been  led,  by  his  high  literary  taslea 
and  his  patriotic  feelings,  to  take  the  deepest  interest  in  tbe  educational 
institutions  of  Ireland,  and  who  can  on  this  occasion  bave  the  assistance 
of  the  administrative  talents  of  the  distiuguished  statesman  whom  Her 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  as  Chiif  Secretary  for  Ireland.  And 
your  memorialists  will  ever  pray." — Loiulon  Times. 

—  The  annual  examraation  of  the  Missisquoi  High  School,  situated 
between  Cowansville  and  Churchville,  took  place  on  the  27th  of 
February. 

As  far  as  the  time  permitted,  the  scholars  were  questioned  upon  ail 
the  varions  branches  pursued,  without  having  their  attention  previously 
directe.l  to  any  part  in  particular  ;  and  their  answers  gave  évidence  of 
their  industry  and  persévérance,  and  of  the  tboroughuess  and  com- 
pleteness  constantly  aimed  at  in  this  Institution. 

Tbe  classes  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Grammar,  Geography, 
Latin,  Greek,French  and  Music,  did  themselves  great  crédit,  and  would 
be  an  honor  to  aay  educational  establishment. 

The  exhibition  in  the  evening  was  most  entertaining  and  instructive, 
and  was  attended  by  such  a  crowd  as  could  not  well  be  accommodated 

the  large  and  spacious  school-room  of  the  Academy.  From  the  manuer 
in  which  tbe  pièces  were  recited,  it  is  évident  that  there  is  no  deficiency 
among  tbe  scholars  of  this  school  in  regard  tothe  speaking  or  debating 
talent,  which  may  be  of  so  much  service  to  themselves  and  their  coun- 
try in  future  time.  The  Musical  performances,  ably  presided  over  by 
Mrs.  Bews,  were  most  pleasing  and  effective. 

Parents  and  friends  of  éducation  should  show  that  they  value  learn- 
ing,  aud  are  disposed  to  encourage  children  amid  its  difîiculties  and 
toils,  by  making  it  a  point  of  duty  to  be  présent  at  the  literary  examina- 
tion,  as  well  as  at  the  lighter  and  more  popular  exercises  of  the  exhibi- 
tion.—  IVatcrloo  .âdvertvser . 

—  We  call  tbe  attention  of  parents  and  of  teachers  to  the  foUowing 
fearful  accident  : 

"  From  the  Quiucy  (111.)  Herald,  we  learn  that  a  most  terrible  cal- 
amity,  rivalling  that  of  the  Pemberton  Mills,  occurred  on  Thursday  last, 
near  the  town  of  Hardin,  Illinois,  on  the  Illinois  river,  and  about  twenty- 
five  miles  above  Alton.  Fifty  school  children,  in  attendance  at  a 
university  at  that  place,  went  out  upon  the  ice  to  play.  The  ice  gave 
way,  and,  with  one  exception,  ail  were  lost.  Our  informant  was  una- 
ble  to  give  further  particulars,  bat  he  represents  that  the  village  was  a 
scène  of  universal  mourning,  almost  every  family  in  it  having  lost  one 
or  more  of  its  members." 


LITERARY  INTELIIGEKCB. 

—  The  high  |)rice  of  new  books  in  England  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of 
the  great  middle  classes  to  purchase  them,  and  the  Circulatmg  Library 
System  has  consequently  grown  up  to  gigantic  proportions.  One  esta- 
blishment of  the  kind,  that  of  Mr.  Mudie,  has  come  to  be  a  power  in  the 
Commonwealtb  of  Literature,  and  on  tbe  number  of  copies  puichased 
by  him  dépends  the  success  of  many  a  new  book.  This  will  be  apparent 
when  we  state  that  he  announces  that  2,500  copies  of  "  Adam  Bede"  are 
in  circulation  among  his  customers.  He  gives  the  foUowing  statistics 
of  his  operatii  is  during  the  year  from  January,  1858  :  Volumes  circu- 
lated— Histor\  md  Biography,  56,742  ;  Travels  and  Adventures,  25,552  : 
Fiction,  87,ï"f  '  ;  Miscellaneous,  includiug  Science,  Religion,  Reviews, 
&c.,  46,150  ;  T  :king  a  grand  total  of  316,044  volumes.  The  machinery 
by  which  thio  is  accomplished  is  ail  systematically  arranged. 

—  In  tbe  obituary  notices  of  the  late  Lord  Macaalay,  it  wasstated  that 
he  left  no  family  behind  him.  It  is  a  strange  coïncidence  that  tbe  greater 
number  ofmen  noted  for  mechauical  genius,  like  many  of  those  tamous 
in  literature,  science  and  government  in  Great  Britain,  bave  left  no 
children  to  perpetuate  their  names.  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Bacon,  Newton, 
Harvey,  Pope,  Manslield,  Pitt,  Fox,  Gray,  Cowper,  CoUms,  Thomson, 
Goldsmith,  Gav,  Congreve,  Hume,  Bishop,  Butler,  Locke,  Hobbs,  Adams, 
Adam  Smith,  Bentbam,  Davv,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Flaxman,  Sir  Tho- 
mas Lawrence,  Robert  Stephenson,  and  others  well  known  to  famé  m 
British  annals,  bave  no  liueal  représentatives  now  living.—£/.  C.  Journal 
of  Education. 
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SCIBNTIFIO   INTELUGENCE. 

—  We  feel  mach  pleasure  in  informing  our  readers,  on  the  authority 
oftheLondon  Guardian,  that  Sir  Wm.  Hooker,  the  distingniehed  bot- 
aniit,  bas  been  in  communication  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  for  some 
time  Tvith  respect  to  the  publication  of  a  magniticent  work,  at  the  Gov- 
ernment expense—viz. — A  complète  Flora  of  the  British  Colonies— Dr. 
Griesbach  of  the  University  ûf  Dettingen,  was  appoinled  for  the  West 
Indies  some  time  since,  and  the  firat  number  of  his  work  bas  just  been 
issued,  and  Sir  William  Hooker  bas  deiermined  to  take  Canada  as  his 
share  of  the  ficld  of  inquiry.  He  and  his  staff  will  probably  arrive  hère 
in  the  beginning  of  the  spring.  The  Botany  of  the  Himalayas  by  Sir 
William,  is  one  of  the  most  valiiable  additions  to  botanicafliterature 
that  has  been  made  for  vears. — U.  C.  Journal  of  Education. 

—  Mr.  J.  M.  Lemoine,  of  Québec,  publishes,  in  the  Canadien,  a  séries 
ofvery  interesting  articles  on  Canadian  ornithology.  They  will  also 
be  found  in  our  Journal  de  l'Instruction  Publique. 

—  A  correspondent  of  the  New-Brunswickcr  mentions  a  remarkable 
fact,  which,  it  would  appear,  science  has  not  yet  accounted  for.  ThMt 
part  of  the  ice  on  the  shorcs  of  the  Guif  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  lies  over 
oyster  beds,  is  never  so  solid  as  at  other  places.  It  even  occurs  very 
fiequently,  that  large  spots  over  the  oyster  beds  reraain  unfrozen,  cau- 
sing  many  accidents.  Lately  a  gentleman  who  was  travelling  on  the 
ice  near  to  the  coast,  losl  his  horse  and  sleigh,  and  had  himself  a  very 
narrow  escape,  on  meeting  unexpectedly  in  the  night  wiih  one  of  those 
oyster  ponds.  The  fact  bas  ever  been  well  known  to  the  fisbermen,  who 
take  advantage  of  it  in  their  trade. 

—  The  following  is  a  process  for  restoring  writing  effaced  by  sea 
water,  which  has  been  employed  with  much  success  by  Mr.  Alfred  Bmée, 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  deciphering  letters  damaged  by  the  accident 
which  had  hftnpened  to  the  Northman  on  ber  voyage  from  India  : 

The  lelter  is  moistened  with  bydrochloric  acid,  after  whicb  a  soft 
brush  dipped  in  a  saturated  solution  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  U 
lightly  passed  over  it,  and  the  writing  appears  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour, 
own  to  the  formation  of  prussian  blue.  The  solution  of  the  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash  should  be  added  in  excess.  The  letter  is  dried  bv 
pressing  it  between  the  folds  of  blotting  paper,  and  afterwardg 
holding  it  before  the  fire.  The  document  may  be  preserved  by  coating 
it  with  isinglass. 

When  the  letter  is  much  damaged,  the  opération  requiiçs  exceedinj; 
care  and  nicety.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  well  te  take  a  photographie 
copy,  previous  to  submitting  the   paper  to  the  action  of  the  chemicals. 

The  resuit  of  the  opération  is  the  conséquence  of  a  chemical  action. 
Most  kinds  of  ink  contain  iron  in  solution  ;  sea  water  containing  oxides 
having  greater  affinity  for  the  acids  combined  with  the  iron,  unité  with 
thèse  acids  and  the  oxide  of  iron  is  leftin  the  fibres  of  the  paper  Hydro- 
chloric  acid  being-  poured  on  the  paper,  immediately  unités  with  the 
oxide  of  iron,  and  forms  a  hydrochlorate  of  iron  ;  this  on  the  addition  of 
the  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  is  decomposed,  tbe  bydrochloric  acid  freed 
and  an  insoluble  cyanoferrure  of  potassium  (prussian  blue)  precipitated. 
The  bydrochloric  acid  is  employed  to  place  the  oxide  of  iron  in  a  state 
proper  to  be  acted  uponby  tbe  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  which  has  no 
effect  upon  tbe  uncombined  oxide. 

STATISTICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

—  The  ofiicial  returns  of  the  émigration  from  Liverpool  during  tbe 
year  just  closed  bave  now  been  completed  at  the  government  office  ; 
and  although,  on  comparisou  with  the  year  i  ;  ^ceding,  the  numbers  in 
tbe  aggregate-do  not  appear  to  vary  very  materially,  the  variation  in 
the  tide  of  émigration  to  the  différent  countries  has  been  most  marked. 
The  total  number  of  passengers,  "  under  tbeact,"who  bave  taken  their 
departure  from  the  Mersey  during  the  twelve  months  just  elapsed  hâve 
numbered  (inclusive  of  cabin  passengers)  68,035,  against  70,466  in  1858, 
being  a  decrease  of  2,441.  During  the  past  year,  to  the  United  States, 
168  ships,  of  286,960  tons,  sailed,  with  1,561  cabin  and  47,137  steerage 
passengers,  "  under  the  act,"  against,  in  1858,  167  ships,  of  256,556 
tons,  with  1,446  cabin  and  43,180  steerage  passengers,  being  a  falling 
off  of  about  300.  In  "  short  ships,"  not  "  under  the  act,"  or  submitted  to 
government  inspection,  143  vessels  sailed  in  1859,  with  5,203  cabin  and 
2,283  steerage  passengers.  Thèse  "  short  ships"  include  ail  travelers  by 
tbe  Cunard,  Canadian,  and  African  mail  steamers,  &c.  To  Canada  tbe 
departures  numbered  only  three  vessels  "  under  tbe  act,"  of  2,859  tons, 
with  544  steerage  passengers,  against,  in  1858,  7  ships,  of  8,027  tons, 
with  12  cabiu  and  1,934  steerage  passengers.  However,  in  1859,  "  short 
ships"  carried  to  tbe  Canadian  provinces  1,958  cabin  and  2,118  steerage 
passengers.  To  the  Australian  colonies  the  greatest  falling  off  has  been 
exhibited,  scarcely  more  than  two-ttirds  tbe  number  of  emigrants  having 
left  the  Mersey  during  tbe  past  year.  Fifty-two  sbip?,  of  72,189  tons, 
sailed  to  Victoria,  with  508  cabin  and  9,883  steerage  passengers,  against, 
in  1858,  66  ships,  of  90,888  tons,  with  690  cabin  and  15,662  steerage 
passengers.  To  Melbourne  18  "short  ships"  took  their  departure,  with 
32  cabin  and  333  steerage  passengers.  To  New  South  Wales  9  ships,  of 
10,154  tons,  sailed,  with  4  cabin  and  3,476  steerage  passengers— the 
great  proportion  being  government  emigrants,  dispatched  by  the  Colo- 
nial Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners— against  9  vessels,  of  9,579 


tons,  with  a  like  number  of  cabin  and  3,455  steerage  passengers,  being 
a  sligbt  improvement  over  1858.  Only  8  cabin  passengers  were  con- 
veyed  to  New  South  Wales  in  "  short  ships  "  during  the  year.  To  South 
Australia  3  ships,  of  2,443  tons,  were  engaged  in  tbe  conveyance  of 
1,052  government  emigrants,  against,  in  1858,  5  vessels,  of  5,881  tons, 
with  1,991  passengers,  also  at  the  expense  of  the  Emigration  Commis- 
sioners. None  carried  out  in  "  short  ships."  A  feature  which  dis- 
tinguishes  last  year's  Liverpool  émigration  has  been  the  dispatch  of  6 
vessels,  of  6,704  tons,  whicb  carried  out  104  cabin  and  1,317  steerage 
passengers — thesame  number  of  sailings  with  passengers  direct  being 
beretofore  unbeard  of  To  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  tbe  departures  com- 
prised  4  vessels,  of  2,860  tons,  with  7  cabin  and  993  steerage  passen- 
gers, against,  in  1858,  6  ships,  of  5,420  tons,  with  10  cabin  and  2,059 
steerage  passengers — the  latter  in  both  years  being  sent  out  at  the 
colonial  expense — the  sélections  of  the  commissioner  in  London,  the 
Hon.  William  Field  ;  10  cabin  passengers  were,  in  addition,  "  short 
shipped"  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  To  the  East  Indies  3  ships  "  under 
tbe  act"  were  dispatched  during  the  second  half  of  the  past  year,  with 
1,544  steerage  passengers,  ail  soldiers'  wives  and  cbildren,  (which  cac 
bardly  be  classed  as  passengers,)  and  13  "  short  ships  "  sailed,  with  96 
cabin  and  20  steerage  passengers  ;  tbe  unfortunate  Accrington,  which 
has  put  into  the  Bnizils,  with  65  deaths  among  the  passengers,  and 
captain  and  mjite  poisoued,  was  one  of  the  former  class.  In  addition 
to  the  foregoing,  the  following  "  short  ships  "  bave  sailed  d  jring  tbe 
year; — To  America,  35  ships,  with  230  cabin  and  38  steerage  passen- 
gers ;  to  Africa,  12  mail  steamships  carried  296  cabin  passengers  ;  to 
the  West  Indies,  5  vessels,  with  39  cabin  passengeis;  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, 3  ships,  with  31  cabin  and  3  steerage  passengers;  toNova  Scotia, 
1  cabin  and  4  steerage  passengers  ;  to  Prince  Edward  ULind,  9  caliin 
jiassengers  ;  and  to  China,  4  cabin  passengers;  making  a  grand  total, 
"  under  tbe  act"  and  "  not  under  tbe  act,"  of  10,103  cabin  and  71,b52 
steerage — 81,755  passengers,  or  an  average  of  nearly  7,000  soûls  per 
month  sailing  from  Liverpool.  With  the  exception  of  the  melancholy 
losses  of  the  Royal  Charter,  Pomona,  Indian,  ic,  there  bave  been  no 
features  calling  for  particular  notice  in  glancing  at  the  émigration  for 
the  year,  which  closes,  as  usual  at  this  season,  at  almost  its  dullest  point. 
— Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine. 

— Tbe  Exports  of  Canada  in  1859  were  as  foUows  : — 

From  Sea-ports $9,785,551 

Inland  ports,  as  reported 13,316,827 

Estimated  amonnt  of  exports  not  reported  at  island  ports. .  1,664,603 


824,766,981 
Inclusive  of  ships  built  at   Québec   in    1859 — 12,799   tons  at  $34  per 
ton,  $451,566. 
The  following  is  a  comparative  table  : — 

Exports.  Iniports.  Total. 

1856 $32,047,017  $43,584,387  875,631,404 

1857 27,006,624  39,430,598  66,437,222 

1858 23,472,609  29,078,527  52,551,136 

1859 24,766,981  33,555,161  58,322,142 

The  value  of  shipa  built  at  Québec  is  that  whicb  shows  tbe  princijial 
decreasa.    It  was  in 

1856 $1,213,078 

1857 1,383,444 

1858 743,640  (18,591  tons,  at  $40  per  ton.) 

1859 421,566  (12,399  tons,  at  §34  per  ton.) 

— Lower  Canada  possesseg  in  the  River  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
an  extent  of  coast  of  1,800  miles,  wbere  the  Cod,  Herring,  Mackerel, 
Salmon,  and  other  fisheries  are  carried  on  successfuUy. 

Whale  fishing  is  also  carried  on  by  vessels  fitted  out  from  tbe  Port  of 
Gaspé.     Average  season  value  of  whale  oil  is  $27,000. 

The  Cod  fishing  is  carried  on  along  the  whole  coast  of  Canada  ;  the 
Herring  fishing  prineipally  at  the  Magdalen  Islands,  in  the  Bay  of  Cha- 
leur, and  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  ;  tbe  Mackerel  iisbing  at  tbe  Magdalen 
Islands,  along  the  coast  of  Gaspé,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  tbe  River  St. 
Lawrence. 

There  are  above  70  Salmon  Rivers  in  Lower  Canada,  whicb  the  Gov- 
ernment are  now  fostering  with  a  view  to  enhance  tbe  commerce  of  tbis 
valnable  fish.  The  latest  annual  catch  is  3,750  barrels.  The  Bay  of 
Chaleur  alone  formerly  exported  10,000  barrels. 

Number  of  boats  belonging  to  Canada  fishing  on  tbe  Canadian  shoree, 
from  1,200  to  1,500. 

Nearly  100  Canadian  vessels  are  employed  in  the  fisheries  of  Canada. 

Number  of  fishing  vessels  from  Nova  Scotia  and  tbe  other  Lower  Pro- 
vinces fishing  on  our  shores,  from  250  to  300. 

Number  of  fishing  vessels  from  the  United  States  frequenling  onr 
shores,  prineipally  for  the  Cod  and  Mackerel  fishing,  from  200  to  300. 
Quantitv  of  dried  and  smoked  fish  yearlv  exported  from 

Canada ", 172,893  qu'ls. 

Quantity  of  pickled  fish  exported  from  Canada 118,257   bbls. 

Consumed  iii  Canada,  above  kinds  75,000  qu'ls. 

Quantitv  of  fish  oils  exported  from  Canada 100.218  gal's 

Number  of  Seal  Skins     do  do  13,000 

Quantity  of  Salmon  taken  in  tbe  Rivers  of  Canada 3,500  bbls. 

Quantity  of  Trout  and  Halibut  taken  in  Canada 900  bbls. 

Total  fish  productions  valued  at $1,026,288. 
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Note. — The  take  by  veasels  other  than  Canadian  is  not  computed  in 
this  table. 

Square  and  manufactured  timber  is  cxported  in  large  quantities  from 
the  différent  ports  of  the  coast  of  Gaspé.  Tbere  is  also  found  an 
abundance  of  wood  of  tbe  best  quality  for  ehip-building  purposes.  The 
lands  in  the  district  of  Gaspé  are  composed  of  a  light  but  fertile  soil, 
producing  ail  kinds  of  grain  and  yegetables.  There  are  millions  of 
acres  of  those  lands  which  are  still  in  the  wild  state,  and  covered  by 
beautifiil  forests. 

The  population  of  the  District  of  (iasiié  and  of  the  uorth  coast  of  the 
River  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  is  32,000  soûls. 

The  District  of  Gaspé  alone  could  contain  aud  support  a  population 
of  more  than  100,000. 

The  Inland  Lakes  and  Rivers  abound  in  lish. 

The  Fisheries  in  Canada  are  as  yet  in  a  state  of  infancy. 

The  merchantable  fish  products  derived  from  the  Lakes  aud  Rivers 
from  Upper  Canada  consist  chiefiy  of  White-Fish,  Salmon,  Salnion- 
Trout,  Herring,  Lake-Trout,  Specklèd-Trout,  Sturgeon,  Pickerel,  Bass, 
Muscalonge,  &c.  Inferior  kinds  also  abound  in  the  smaller  lakîs,  tri- 
butaries,  and  streams. 

The  extensive  area,  great  deptli,  cicar  cold  waters,  abundant  feeding 
banks,  shoals  and  spawning  grounds,  of  the  principal  Dpper  Canadian 
Lakes,  render  the  fish  found  therein  numerous,  of  good  quality,  and  of 
large  size. 

The  annual  take  of  the  différent  species  of  fish  is  carefnlly  estimated 
at  $380,000  value. 

This  produce  is  variously  dispoised  of  by  export,  fresh  anci  cured,  in 
the  neighbouring  United  States,  and  for  domestic  sales  and  consumption. 

Ready  raarkets  are  found  both  at  home  and  abroad  for  any  seasonable 
catch. 

Tracts  of  cultivable  land  bordering  ou  the  great  Lakes  are  still  dis- 
posable  for  settlement. — Montréal  Gazette. 

—  A  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Time.i  under  date  of  February  Ist, 
■writes  from  Québec  as  follows  : 

The  Législature  of  Canada  passed  a  Fishery  Act,  about  two  years 
since,  for  the  régulation,  protection,  and  encouragement  of  the  inland 
as  well  as  the  Gulf  fisheries  ;  and  two  Superintendents  of  Fisheries  were 
appointed — one  for  tJpper  one  for  Lower  Canada,  each  with  a  staff  of 
suitable  overseers,  &c.  The  Upper  Canadian  officiai  has  madebut  little 
progress  in  bis  duties  ;  the  Lower  Cauadian  a  great  deal.  But  I  wish,  in 
this  présent  leîter,  not  to  treat  of  the  subject  of  fisheries  generally,  so 
rauch  as  to  describe  the  method  of  artificially  breeding  salmon  adopted 
by  the  Lower  Canada  Su  perintendent,  Richard  Nettle,  Esq.,  of  Québec. 

In  a  large  room,  well  ventilated  in  summer  and  sufficiently  warmed 
in  winter,  is  a  tank,  about  eight  feet  by  twelve,  divided  into  two  main 
compartments — one  deep,  the  other  shallow.  The  latter  is  again  sub- 
divided  into  three  divisions  cf  différent  depths,  from  six  inches  to  about 
one.  Water  from  the  cily  pipes — which  is  supplied  from  Lake  St. 
Charles,  up  in  the  mountains,  eighteen  miles  away — is  kept  constantly 
flowing  into  this  tank,  with  the  proper  contrivauces  for  preventing  «ny 
sudden  stoppage  of  the  supply.  The  shallow  parts  of  this,  the  ovarium, 
are  fioored  with  sand  and  stones,  in  imitation  of  a  river's  bed.  The  dt-ep 
part  has  only  a  few  pièces  of  rock  at  the  bottom. 

Salmon  spawn  in  September,  and  at  that  time  the  female  fish  are  taken 
with  nets  from  the  neighbourhood  of  theirspawning-beds.  Avery  gentle 
pressure  makes  them  shed  their  ova  into  a  pail  to  the  number  of  perhaps 
20,000  each,  and  a  single  maie  fish  then  suffices  for  the  imprégnation  of 
a  pailful  of  spawn,  which  is  then  very  carefuUy  brought  to  the  ovarium 
and  placed  in  the  shallow  comp;irtments  above  described. 

When  first  taken,  the  spawn  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  each  little  egg 
being  of  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  and  semi-transparent.  Close  observa- 
tion detects  a  little  reddish  spot  on  one  part  of  the  ovum.  In  a  short 
time,  this  spot,  which  is  where  the  imprégnation  occurred,  grows  larger 
and  deeper  in  colour,  while  the  ovum  gets  more  and  more  opaque.  In 
December,  the  rudiraentary  fish  can  be  seen,  curled  up  within  the  skin 
of  the  egg.  In  January,  the  black  spots  become  visible — the  eyes  of  the 
embryo,  Towards  the  end  of  February,  the  little  fish  bursts'  from  its 
confinement.  Last  year,  the  first  of  thè  spawn  completed  thèse  trans- 
formations in  113  days. 

■When  the  salmon  thus  make  their  appearance,  they  are  almost  like 
small  tadpoles,  or  bullheads,  in  form,  and  lie  quiet  among  the  stones 
for  a  few  days  iintil  they  become  more  shapely.  Then  they  become 
lively,  and  rush  about  the  tank  briskly.  A  fly,  thrown  upon  the  water, 
brings  a  host  of  them  up  to  the  surface,  eager  for  their  prey.  They  grow 
but  little  for  several  months,  none  becoming  longer  than  one's  finger. 
But  if  thèse  little  créatures  are  then  put  into  a  river,  they  will  make 
their  way  downwards  into  the  sea,  grow  with  surprising  rapidity  in  sait 
water,  and  return  to  the  same  river  next  year  weighing  from  four  to 
seven  pounds. 

The  advantages  of  breeding  salmon  artificially  are  several,  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  mention  one  or  two.  When  the  spawn  is  deposited  in  tbe 
rivers,  it  may  remain  barren.  If  it  escapes  this  danger,  the  trout  and 
oiher  fish  eagorly  seek  for  it,  and  they  even  say  that  large  trout  will 
foUow  the  female  salmon  at  spawning  time  in  expectation  of  a  meal.  It 
the  eggs  do,  in  time,  give  furth  small  fry,  thèse  hâve  to  run  the  gaunt- 
let  of  innumerable  périls  before  they  reach  the  sea  and  grow  to  a  sufficient 
size  to  be  careless  of  other  enemies  than  man  or  the  salmon-eating  otter 
Thus,  perhaps  99  per  cent,  of  the  spawn — certainly  90— is  destioyed. 


By  artificially  breeding,  that  quantity  lives.  Mr.  Nettle's  expérimenta! 
tank  now  contains  about  5,000  spawn,  and  ail  are  in  a  forward  state. 

Nor  is  fish-breeding  likely  to  remain  a  mère  experiment  in  Canada. 
Three  large  lakes,  Megantic,  St.  Francis  and  Louisa,  bave  just  been 
leased  far  nine  years  to  a  Mr.  DeCourtenay,  a  French  gentleman,  who 
lived  a  long  time  in  Itaiy,  aud  was  Président  of  the  Fishery  Company 
of  tlie  Lago  Maggiore.  Mr.  DeC.  will  bring  hither  some  of  his  old 
Italian  employées,  spend  several  thonsand  dollars  in  erecting  and  man- 
aging apparatus  for  artificially  propagating  salmon  in  one  lake,  stur- 
geon in  another,  and  some  other  fish  in  the  third,  and,  when  they  are 
well  grown,  catch,  and  send  them  to  New  York,  Boston,  Montréal,  &c., 
fresh,  and  to  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  &c.,  barreled. 

Another  step  has  been  accomplished,  during  the  year  just  explred, 
towards  the  development  of  the  mine  of  riches  our  waters  may  be  made 
to  afford.  (1)  Captain  Fortin,  the  commander  of  a  revenue  "cutter,  La 
Canadienne,  was  instructed  to  lay  down  small  seed-oysters,  obtained  at 
Caraquette,  at  différent  places  "in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  He  has 
donc  60.  Next  year  the  opération  will  be  renewed,  to  see  how  far  up  the 
great  river  oyster  beds  can  be  formed.  It  is  contemplated  to  make  an 
experiment  at  the  mouth  of  IheSaguenay  River,  and  thus  to  add  another 
attraction  to  the  many  which  clustcr  around  that  delightful  spot. 

—  Man  shews  his  courage  in  many  ways.  He  rushes  to  the  field 
of  battle  to  meet  death,  he  hazards  his  life  in  a  frail  bark  on  a  tem- 
pestuous  océan  ;  as  a  student  he  passes  his  days  in  an  obscure  garret, 
working  ont  the  solution  of  some  deep  problem  ;  the  advocate  of  some 
great  and  noble  work  we  behold  him  braviug  the  préjudices,  the  suspi- 
cions and  the  calumnies  of  those  around  him.  But  what  shall  we  say, 
how  can  we  characterize  the  courage  of  the  man  who  indulges  in  the 
adulterated  liquors  of  this  country,  without  the  consolation  even  of  their 
procuring  him  an  easy  mode  of  death.  Dr.  Hiram  Cox,  inspector  in 
Cincinnati,  happening  to  be  in  a  tavern  of  low  standing,  was  eye  witness  of 
the  foUowing  fact  ;  two  men  called  for  some  brandy,  and  while  swallow- 
ing  it  the  tears  literally  roUed  down  their  cheeks.  Being  curious  to 
know  the  composition  of  a  compound  which  could  produce  so  powerful 
an  effect,  Dr.  Cox  analysed  the  beverage  and  found  it  to  contain  only 
lï  parts  ofalcohol,  instead  of  40,  the  proper  proportion;  the  other  83 
parts  being  made  up  of  sulphuric  acid,  cayenne  pepper,  caustic,  potassa 
and  strychnine.  A  pint  of  this  mixture  would  be  sufficient  to  kill  the 
most  determined  toper.  Dr.  Cox  states  in  his  report,  that  of  400  lunatics 
he  had  examined,  he  found  at  least  250  whose  aliénation  was  due  to 
excessive  drinking.  Among  thèse  he  observed  a  youth  of  seventeen 
whose  condition  was  the  resuit  of  a  single  fit  of  intoxication  produced 
by  adulterated  liquors.  Dr-  Cox  has  inspected  700  taverns  of  varions 
classes  and  found  that  the  nine-tenths  of  the  liquor  therein  retailed  were 
adulterated.  He  says,  that  to  his  own  knowledge  nineteen  young  men 
of  respectable  familles  had  been  killed  in  the  space  of  three  months,  by 
the  use  of  thèse  poisons.  They  are  equally  fatal  to  persons  of  a  more 
advanced  âge,  who  use  them  even  in  modération  ;  in  leas  thar  three 
months  delirium  tremeiis  opens  their  tomb. — Courrier  des  Etats-Unis. 


(1)  Mr.  Fortin  acts  as  Commissioner  of  the  Government  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  fisheries  and  the  préservation  of  peace  in  the  several  parts 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  He  had  recommended  in  one  of  his  valuable 
yearly  reports  the  opérations  which  he  has  been  allowed  to  make  for 
the  formation  of  oyster  beds.  (Ed.  J.  of  E.) 
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BOAHD  &  EDEC.^TIO^'  OF  VOLAG  LADIES, 

Mos.  4  &  5  Inkermann  Tenace,  iflonti-eal. 


In  the  sy  tem  of  instruction  adopted  a  high  educational  standard  is 
aimed  at,":nid  no  pains  are  spared  to  ensureproficiency  both  m  the  solid 
branches  a- d  accompMshments.  Ail  the  arrangements  of  the  school 
are  made  v  ^'h  a  view  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  pupils. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  Messrs.  B.  DAWSON  &  SON,  23,  Great  St. 
James  Street,  Montréal  or  at  the  school. 

Montréal,  March  1860. 


ZZXC-XZ     StOXXOOXjgt. 

Wanted  by  a  well  qualified  teacher  with  excellent  testimonials  the 
mastership  of  a  High  School,  or  the  classical  and  mathematical  depart- 
ment  in  any  Superior  School. 
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Blograpliy  as  a  J^IeansofTeacliing  and  Trainlng. 


That  the  story  of  a  life  is,  and  ever  has  been,  singulaily  attrac- 
tive to  man,  and  especially  so  to  the  young,  can,  I  think,  be  estab- 
lished  by  a  passing  référence  to  hiatory,  to  our  current  literature 
and  to  our  individual  expérience. 

Biography  might  aptiy  be  termed  the  warp  of  history.  For  what 
event  has  ever  been  recorded  of  which  a  life  was  not  the  basis, 
and  in  which  a  man  was  not  the  foreground  ?  To  look  back 
upon  history  is  to  look  upon  a  crovvd— tumultuous,  shifting  and 
confused  ;  to  understand  whicli,  one  must  make  a  sélection  and 
proceed  to  inquiries,  that  is,  siudy  Biography. 

And  upon  studying  history,  will  it  not  appear  as  though  this 
biographical  teaching  had  ever  been  the  most  common  and 
influential  means  by  whicli  to  convey  instruction?  For  if,  in  the 
primitive  times,  some  vénérable  patriârch  gathered  around  l.im  his 
children  and  his  grand  chikiren  beneath  the  shadowof  the  oak,  the 
olive,  or  the  palm— there  to  inform  them  in  theirvaried  duties,  and 
emulatethem  to  virtuous  and  noble  achievements,  was  it  notthelife- 
story  ol  some  revered  ancestor,  or  somehonoured  and  distinguished 
contemporary,  that  kindied  such  unwonted  lire  in  the  old  man's 
eyes,  and  called  up  a  corresponding  enthusiasm  in  the  faces  of  his 
youthful  hsteners  ?  Was  it  not  by  the  récital  of  some  thrilling 
pièce  of  biography,  that  it  would  be  made  évident  how  that 
pecuhar  gifts  and  bénédictions  alighted  upon  the  conforming 
and  the  pious,  while  severe  and  significant  judgments  over- 
look  and  brought  to  ruinthf  indiffèrent,  the  doubler,  or  the  scoffer? 
bo  also,  if  the  sturdy  warrior  sought  a  thème  by  which  to  cheer  his 
comrades  by  tlie  lonely  watch-fire,  or  dare  them  to  the  deadly 
breacn,  was  not  the  heroism  of  some  tnighty  piogemtor  the  watch- 


word  and  the  incentive  ?  In  fact,  does  not  ail  history  go  to  show, 
that  the  memory  ofthose  "  who  had  made  their  lives  sublime" 
was  the  most  poteut  charm  by  which  to  invoke  the  inspiration  of 
tire  poet,  the  éloquence  of  the  orator,  the  endurance  of  the  worker, 
and  the  valeur  of  the  brave  ?  In  al!  literature,  in  ail  tradition,  the 
impure  mytliology  of  the  Greeks,  the  heroic  stories  of  the  Romans, 
the  indécent  fables  of  the  Hindoos,  the  barbarie  lays  of  the  Celts, 
and  the  chivalric  minstrelsy  of  the  middle  âges,  do  life-stories 
predomiuate  ;  ail  teem  with  proper  names  ;  the  universal  subject 
appears  to  be  Man,  and  the  universal  piedicate  some  form  of  the 
verb,  to  live. 

If  we  turn  to  that  purest  and  most  ancient  stream  of  historié  lore 
—the  Holy  Scriptures— the  power  and  prevalence  of  biographical 
teaching  will  be  stiU  more  apparent.  Why,  I  should  suppose  that  the 
Bible,  apartfrom  its  high  and  holy  fuuctions  as  a  Divine  Révélation, 
and  considered  simply  upon  its  merits  as  a  book,  would  be  allowed  to 
be  one  of  the  most  captivating  compositions  ever  penned.  Now,  to 
what  does  il  owe  its  charms  ?  Is  it  not  to  its  life-stories  ?  Cannot  each 
one  of  us  remember  how  that,  in  our  childhood,  we  pored  for  hours 
over  its  beautifui  narratives— how  that  we  were  troubled  at  the  suffer- 
ings,  and  rejoiced  at  the  prosperity,  of  a  Joseph,  a  David,  a  Jésus,  and 
a  Paul.  And  how,  too,  that,  in  spite  of  ail  the  little  perplexities  of 
our  understandings,  arising  from  its  Eastern  customs  and  super- 
natural  élément,  we  always  brought  away  from  thèse  Bible-stories 
the  settleti  conviction,  that  conduct  which  was  good  and  pure,  and 
true,  was,  somehow  or  the  other,  sure  to  corne  right  at  last.     And 

when  one  looks  back  at  those  pleasant  days,  the  thought  arises, 

Surely,  if  less  were  said  about  reading  the  Bible  as  a  duty  and  a 
tash,  and  more  made  of  the  delights  and  pleasures  that  attend  its 
perusal,  might  not  more  Bibles  be  redeemed  from  cobwebs  and 
dust,  and  fewer  "  soûls  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge  ?  "  But  let 
that  pass. 

Not  ouly  as  a  literary  production,  but  more  remarkably  as  a 
Divine  Révélation,  is  the  biographical  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God 
significant.  To  open  its  sacred  pages  with  the  firm  conviction 
that  it  is  really  aiid  literally  an  inspired  work,  and  then  proceed  to 
examine  iiito  its  method,  one  miist  reason  thus  :  Hère  the  Divine 
Wisdoni  condescends  to  instruct  the  dull  ignorance  of  his  créatures, 
in  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  important  of  subjects,  and  hère 
every  precept  and  every  truth  are 

"  DrawH  out  in  living  characters." 

The  Deity  teaches  by  biography— sometimes  by  an  alle<Tory 
sometimes  by  a  figure,  and  sometimes  by  a  real  life— but  always 
biographicalîy.  To  turn  for  a  moment  or  two  to  our  current  lit- 
erature, What  are  the  books  that  are  universally  read  and  relished  ? 
The  books  that  reach  no  end  of  éditions,  and  wander  into  a  perfect 
babel  uf  tougues?  The  books  that,  pampered  in  crimson  and  "old, 
adorn  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  great  ;  or,  unceremoniously  snub- 
bed  into  a  coarse  paper  wrapper,  accompany  the  miscellaneous 
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articles  to  be  found  in  the  satchel  of  the  schoolboy,  and  the  tool- 
basket  of  the  niechanic  ?  Need  I  name  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  or 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  or  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  or  "  Petrarch's 
Lives,"  or  "  Macaulay's  Essays,"  or  "  Captain  Cook'3  Voyages," 
or  "  Benjamin  Franklin's  Auto-biography,''  vvith  the  scores  of 
similar  works  whose  very  names  are  "  hcusehold  words,"  and 
which  to  be  unacquainted  with  011e  must  be  transcendently  learned, 
or  deplorably  ignorant.  Now  is  there  anything-  in  common  araong 
thèse  favourites  of  the  multitude  ihat  vvill  in  any  degree  account 
tor  their  great  popularity  ?  It  can  scarcely  be  attributed  to  their 
style  ;  for  some  are  learned,  and  others  are  commonpiace  and 
idiomatic.  Nor  can  it  be  the  particular  order  of  literature  ;  for  we 
find  hère  a  fiction,  there  an  allegory,  and  hère  again  a  dry  matter 
of  fact.  What,  then,  is  the  secret  charin  that  works  in  such  dissi- 
milar  compositions  ?  I  think  the  solution  will  be  found  in  the  fact, 
that  ail  contain,  more  or  less  complète,  the  story  of  a  life  ;  they  are 
biographical— hence  their  attractiveness.  And  this  view  will  be 
strengthened,  if  we  turu  from  readers  to  authors,  and  infer  the  pre- 
vailing  taste  of  the  people  from  the  prevailing  practice  of  writers. 
Read  the  Reviews,  estimate  the  comparative  successes  of  authors 
and  their  works,  and  examine  the  balance-sheets  of  publishers, 
and  it  is  highiy  probable  that  you  would  be  found  to  atîirm,  that, 
m  any  book  intended  for  the  gênerai  reader,  biography — either 
real  or  imaginary — is  a  si7ie  quâ  non  to  be  popular,"profiiable,  and 
to  a  certain  estent  immortal,  a  book  must  photograph  one  of  the 
raany  phases  oi human  life. 

Now  a  glance  at  our  individual  expérience.  What  is  our 
verdict  as  educators  ?  Do  we  find  that  the  children  discover  any 
préférence  for  thèse  life-stories  ?  For  myself,  yes.  I  hâve  seen 
large  classes  of  tiny  infants  sit  fascinated,  or  clap  their  little  hands 
for  very  pleaçure,  under  the  influence  of  some  touching  life-story 
feelingly  narrated.  I  hâve  seen  crowds  of  weary  children,  in  an 
inconvénient,  ill-ventilated  Sunday-school  roused  to  eager  attention 
by  some  life-like  biographical  sketch.  And  most  vividly  do  I 
remeraber  tfie  impression  repeatedly  produced  upon  a  gang  of 
barge-bo)-s  and  costermongers  that  attended,  or  rather  patronized, 
a  primitive  kind  of  Ragged-School  in  an  exceedingly  low  iieigh- 
bourhood  by  this  very  biographical  teaching.  Over  and  over  again 
has  order  been  restored,  and  an  hour's  wrapt  attention  secured, 
by  the  skilful  narration  of  the  life  of  some  Scripture  worthy;  and  I 
hâve  considered  it  no  bad  compliment  both,  to  teacherand  subject, 
wheii  the  noisiest  and  most  vulgar  of  the  whole  troop  bave  pea- 
ceably  retired  with  a  "  Good-night  Teacher,"  and  coiifidentially 
remarking  to  each  other,  as  they  lighled  their  short  pipes  at  the 
door— "  VVell,  ifthat  'ère  taie  didn't  beat  Phelps,  blow  me  !  "  I 
think  therefore  tliat  if  one  had  the  time  and  talent  pioperly  to 
enlarge  upon  the  points  to  which  I  hâve  just  hurriedly  referred, 
we  f^hould  agrée  that  history,  our  current  ;iterature,  and  our  indi- 
vidual expérience,  ail  go  to  prove  that  the  ;  aohiiig  of  biography  is 
universally  attractive. 

As  teachers  anxious  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  various  mental 
phenomena  that  come  under  ojr  notice,  we  may  very  properly 
inquire  why  biography  should  thus  enlist  the  sympathies  and  arrest 
the  attention  of  man  ?  One  or  two  thoughts  hâve  suggested  them- 
selves  to  my  own  mind  which  I  will  venture  to  mention  for  your 
considération. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  some  of  this  relish  for  life-stories  may 
be  traced  to  the  social  nature  of  mankind.  It  would  almosl  appear 
to  be  an  essential  élément  of  human  happinessto  know  eveiybody, 
and  a  good  share  of  everybody's  affairs.  No  wretched  Bosjeman 
is  sufRciently  sunk  in  barbarisra  to  be  below  his  notice,  and  no 
Impérial  Majesty  can  rise  to  such  heights  of  grandeur  as  to  be 
beyond  his  observation:  he  will  devour  with  equal  avidity  the 
discoveries  of  Dr.  Livingstone  or  the  gossip  of  the  Court  Circular. 
Nor  do  I  think  that  tUis  curiosity  springs  altogether  trom  a  spirit  of 
impertinent  meddling,  but  would  rather  referait  to  that  deep-rooted 
conviction  which  obtaius  in  every  breast,  that,  somehow  or  the 
other,  the  condition  and  conduct  of  each  is  affected  by  the  condition 
and  conduct  of  ail.  The  every-day  greetings  of  "  How  do  you 
do,"  and  "  God  be  with  you,"  are  not  the  mère  meaningless  con- 
ventialities  of  an  artificial  society,  but,  rather,  the  naturafoutgoings 
of  humanity  grown  up  into  a  habit  ;  hence  it  seems  natural  that  the 
story  of  one  man's  career  should  possess  attractions  for  ail. 

Again,  some  of  this  interest  in  biography  may  resuit  from  that 
mysterious  quality  in  man  which,  for  want  of  a  term,  I  will  call 
the  "  consciousness  of  immortality."  I  mean,  that  intense  and 
undefinable  longing  to  penetrate  the  obscurity  of  the  past,  or  the 
future,  that  feeling^of  vénération  that  lends  such  peculiar  charms 
to  every  thing  dead,  or  very  old,  rendering  Lonfellow's  advice  to 
"  iel  the  dead  past  burj  itsdead,"  apractical  impossibility,  revers- 
ing,  too,  the  old  proverb,  and  estimating  "  a  dead  dog  as  better 


than  a  lix-ing  lion,"  so  that  the  virtuous  and  the  brave  who  hâve 
passed  to  the  spirit  world,  revisit  the  imagination  like  another 
t>arauel  before  another  Saul,  invested  with  parts  and  grâces  embel- 
lished  and  exaggerated  by  the  doubtful  light  of  the  tomb. 

To  man's  social  nature,  ihen,  and  to  the  sancity  which  ha 
attaches  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  I  think  may  be  referred  some 
of  the  préférence  which  is  so  universally  discovered  for  biogra- 
phical teaching. 

If  what  lias  been  advanced  be  true  in  fact,  and  fair  in  inference, 
it  will  be  admitted  that  the  teaching  by  life-stories  ofTers  a  slrong 
means  by  which  to  get  at,  and  to  influence,  the  minds  of  childrea 
and  so  merits  the  attention  of  every  teacher. 

But  admitting  that  biography  possesses  ail  thèse  charms,  and 
can  exert  ail  this  influence,  I  do  not  think  it  by  any  means  foliows 
that  the  results  of  such  teaching  will  invariably  be  good.  Indeed, 
it  is  quite  compétent  for  us  to  ask,  whether  some  men's  memories 
may  not  be  lefi  to  perish  ?  being  neither  fit  to  '•'  point  a  moral," 
nor  "  to  aJorn  a  taie  :  "  lives  "  so  rank  and  pestilent,"  as  'twere 
wise  and  raerciful  to  treat  as  carrion,  and  leave  to  the  waters  of 
oblivion.  With  this  doubt  uppermost  in  one's  mind,  a  further  ques- 
tion forces  itjelf  upon  out  considération,  namely  :  What  use  do  we 
wish  to  make  of  this  biographical  teaching  ?  To  which  I  would 
answer:  Ist.  We  wish  to  introduce  the  people  to  good  company  ; 
and  2ndly.  We  wish  to  set  before  them  the  most  unexceptionable 
models. 

Now,  accepting  thèse  two  objects  as  proper  ones,  and  worthy  to 
be  pursued,  suppose  we  look  about  us  in  society,  and  ascertain 
whether  the  various  agencies  which  profess  to  be  means  of  public 
instruction,  and  to  draw  their  lessons  from  life-stories,  are  taking 
the  best  course  to  attain  10  so  laudable  an  object. 

To  begin  with  those  universal  exponents  of  life,  who>e  great 
business  it  is  "  to  hold  as  'twere  the  mirror  up  to  nature,"— I 
mean  the  Opéra  and  the  Drama — what  sort  of  corapanions  and 
what  description  of  models  do  they  supply  ?  Not  quite  what  would 
satisfy  a  good  taste,  I  fear.  The  great  majorily  of  their  heroes  and 
heroines  are  scarcely  adapted  to  strengthen  the  décent,  modest, 
workaday  notions,  which  we  désire  to  fasten  upon  our  children  ; 
and  ahhôugh  thèse  places  are  visited  more  for  amusement  than 
instruction,  that  cannol  be  consistently  urged  as  a  reason  why  such 
prominence  should  be  given  to  vice,  instead  of  making  the  purest 
types  of  character  the  basis  of  ail  dramatic  représentations. 

Turn  now  for  a  moment  to  some  of  our  Literary  teaching.  Hère 
is  a  fîrst-class  Monthly,  invested  with  ail  the  dignity  of  learning, 
and  stamped  with  the  authoriiy  of  acknowledgeJ  genius,  talkiiig 
glibly  of  elhics  and  metaphysics,  and  assuming  to  be  crilical  upon 
thèmes  philological,  classica  ,  aud  poetical — one  of  the  elect 
among  the  literaii — and  yet,  in  this  most  respectable  and  proper 
periodical,  we  find  writers  selecting  their  life-stories  from  the 
j  iowest  grade  ofcriminals.  Does  it  not  strike  one  as  soroething 
I  lamenlably  shocking,  for  a  gentleman  of  brilliant  parts  and  finished 
i  éducation  to  sit  down,  inonlh  after  raonth,  and  grope  among  the 
;  rottenness  beneath  the  gallows,  paying  more  regard  to  ihe  réputa- 
tion ot  thieves  and  cut-throats  than  to  bis  own,  and  striving  to 
immortalize  the  names  of  Turpin  and  Jack  Sheppard,  by  a  piocess 
which  must  inevitably  tarnish  and  tread  into  oblivion  his  own. 

Visit,  too,  our  Classica!  Académies,  and  I  suspect  we  should 
find  some  of  the  gods  and  heroes  which  scholars  delight  to  hoiiour 
anything  but  the  incarnations  of  persevering  virtue  and  patient 
plodding  righteousness  ;  exaraples  which  simple-minded  people 
would  be  apt  to  suppose  better  adapted  to  make  boys  caricature 
the  pleasant  vices  of  bad  gods  than  to  imitate  the  sturdy  virtues  of 
good  men. 

But,  to  look  a  little  nearer  home,  what  are  we  doing  in  this 
direction  in  our  Elementary  Schools  ?  Take  History,  for  instance. 
Do  we  not  sometiraes  detect  ourselves  in  giving  a  very  unwise 
prominence  to  plots,  assassinations,  and  wars,  thus  engendering 
and  cultivating  a  feeling  of  romantic  interest  on  behalf  ot  the  Guy 
Fawkes',  the  Feltons,  and  the  Napoléons  of  the  world,  boih  dan- 
gerous  and  undesirable  ?—  while  the  really  noble  and  sublime 
careers  of  a  Newton,  a  Wat',  a  Hunter,  a  Wilberforce,  or  a  Ste- 
phenson  are  passed  by  with  an  indifférence  as  unwise  as  it  is 
ungraceful  ? 

To  turn.  lasily,  to  the  very  important  subject  of  Scriptural 
Instruction,  is  there  not  too  much  of  what  goes  by  the  name  of 
'^  fait  h  fui  teaching,"  both  in  our  day  and  Sunday-Schools  ?  and 
which,  if  interpreted,  I  think  would  in  many  instances  mean  an 
extreracly  injudicious  sélection  oi  biographical  illustrations.  Why, 
to  listen  to  some  of  oiir  teachers,  aye,  and  very  good  and  earnest 
ones  too,  one  would  almost  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  Bible  was 
some  antiqualed  Newgate  Calendar,  with  such  frequency  and 
unction  do  they  enlarge  upon  the  wickedness  of  its  heroes.  Baaiim 
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the  apostate,  Ahab  the  reprobate,  Judas  the  traitor,  and  Aniianias 
the  hypocrite,  seem  to  compose  their  prérogative  biographical 
instances  ;  they  appear  to  be  altogether  oblivioiis  of  llie  very 
obvious  truth,  that  in  the  sacred  picture-galiery  a  hundred  virtues 
are  personified  for  one  vice— that  for  a  single  Baaiim  vve  hâve 
"the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  Prophets  ; ''  for  one  Judas,  "  the 
glorious  corapanv  of  the  Aposties  ;  "  and  for  a  single  Annanias, 
"  the  noble  nriny  of  Martyrs  ;  "  and  thcse  "  are  set  for  our 
examples,-'  as  "  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 

From  this  cursory  glance  at  the  Drama,  at  Literature,  and  ut 
some  of  our  Educational  doings,  we  cannot  but  .acknowledge  that 
much  of  the  teaching  from  life  examples  is  likely  to  be  pernicious 
in  its  influence.  The  companionship  chosen  is  vulgar  and  crim- 
inal,  and  the  raodels  are  too  commonly  deformed,  abnormal,  and 
essentially  bad.  But  it  will  be  argued,  that  in  the  cases  referred 
to  thèse  depraved  examples  vvere  net  intended  as  models  at  ail  ; 
they  are  put  forward  merely  as  contrasts,  and  for  purposes  of 
caution  and  warning.  Well,  certainly  there  is  some  little  truth 
in  this,  or  the  very  naming  of  such  vile  spécimens  would  be  per- 
fectly  inexcusable.  Ail  that  I  fear  is,  that  the  black  is  rather  too 
profusely  laid  on,  and  that  so  much  "  porap  and  circumstance  " 
enlisted  on  behalf  of  criminals  is  apt  to  couvert  the  gallovps  into  a 
monument  ;  so  that,  instead  of  gibbeting  them,  we  embalm  them. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  fairly  quesiioned  as  to  whether  there  is  nol 
already  eoraewhat  more  of  the  poetic  and  heroic  élément  about 
thèse  villanous  lives  than  properly  comports  with  lazy,  worthless 
thieves,  and  cowardly  cold-blooded  murderers,  and,  without  being 
censorious,  one  cannot  help  suspeoting  that  some  of  thèse  contrasts, 
or  cautions,  or  warnings,  are  put  forth  for  '•  powerful  effects  !  " 
and  "  thrilllng  sensations  !  " 

Besides,  this  négative  teaching  is  indirect  opposition  to  what  is 
found  to  be  sucoessful  in  the  teaching  of  every  other  subject.  If  i 
want  a  child  to  draw  a  cône,  I  do  not  distract  his  attention  by 
showing  him  every  other  solid  that  is  not  a  cône,  just  for  the  sake 
of  caution  or  contrast.  If  I  want  a  child  to  master  the  square  of 
A  B,  "i"  I  do  not  make  him  commit  to  memory  a  hundred  incorrect 
answers  for  the  sake  oi  caution  or  contrast  ;  or  if  I  wish  to  train 
a  child  to  distinguish  the  niceties  of  tint  and  shade  in  the  tertiary 
colours,  I  do  not  dazzle  and  confound  his  vision  with  large  sur- 
faces of  red,  yellow,  or  black.  And  is  it  not  equally  unphiloso- 
phical  to  strive  to  win  the  heart  to  love  and  imitate  the  beauty  and 
symmetry  of  truth  and  virtue  by  the  daily  piesentation  of  false- 
hood  and  vice  ? 

I  contend,  then,  that  since  chiidren  love  life-stories,  and  since 
by  means  of  them  we  may  help  them  to  good  companions  and 
good  raodels,  it  becomes  our  duty  as  teachers  to  discard  and 
discourage  ail  biography  tainted  and  impure,  however  stiiring  may 
be  the  incidents  and  exciting  the  détails  with  which  it  may  be 
interlarded.  But  "  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virlue, 
if  there  be  any  praise,  let  them  îhink  on  thèse  things."  Having 
decided  to  give  the  préférence  to  the  biography  of  men  of  good 
character,  we  might  with  propriety  ask  ourselves  :  What  are  the 
most  usefnl  aspirations  for  us  to  awaken  in  our  chi  dren  ?  Shall 
we  stiraulate  the  young  imaginations  to  strive  after  eminence  in 
poetry,  or  literature,  or  poliucs,  or  war  ?  Thèse  are,  without 
doubt,  laudablo  objects  of  ambition,  and  ought  not  to  be  discour- 
aged,  especially  among  the  "  Upper  Ten  Thousand,"  but  with  the 
chiidren  ofmechanios  and  tradesraen  before  us,  should  not  our 
efforts  be  principally  directed  to  the  exaltation  of  every  homely 
virlue?  Should  we  not  aim  to  create  an  eaily  love  for  godiiness 
and  true  manhness,  so  that  such  rugged,  prosy  qualities  as  industry, 
thrift,  benevoL-nce,  honesty,  and  truth  might  be  esteemed  by  them 
as  things  without  which  they  could  not  be  happy  ?  And  what 
kind  ol  lives  should  I  call  up  before  the  chiidren  to  excite  such 
feelir.gs  as  thèse  ?  The  lives  of  men  who  wore  crowns,  or  coronets, 
or  mitres?  Men  whose  greatness  was  the  resuit  of  some  lucky 
chance,  or  the  accident  of  birth  ?  I  think  not  ;  rather  let  me  sum- 
mon  to  my  aid  the  life-story  of  some  distiiiguished  member  of  the 
iowly  order.  If  Biography  is  to  be  my  moral  diag^am,  let  it  pic- 
ture  what  I  wish  to  teach,  and  let  me  tax  my  teaching  power  to 
invest  the  unromautic,  unobtrusive  pilgrimage  ot  an  earnest,  pious, 
struggling,  working  man  with  some  portion  of  that  poetic  interest 
which  is  so  lavishly  wasted  upon  worth  ess  and  undeeerving 
objects.  True,  I  can  do  but  little  towards  raising  my  chiidren  to 
the  pedestal  of  heioism,  but  may  I  not  do  something  towards 
bringing  heroism  down  to  their  daily  labour  and  daily  life  ? 

Now,  that  the  right  sort  of  biographical  teaching  will  conduce  to 
this  end  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  I  feel  inôst  conhdftnt,  and 
it  will  act  in  two  important  ways  :  first,  as  a  direct  means  of 


instruction  in  itself,  and  secondly,  as  a  means  by  which  to 
strengthen  and  iliustrate  other  portions  of  instruction.  A  good  life 
example  is  a  powerful  and  impressive  teacher,  and  it  will  always 
serve  to  furnish  "  prérogative  instances  "  m  support  of  particular 
truths. 

Biography  should  be  completed — not  sketchy,  aneedotal,  and 
incidelital.  Let  the  story  begin  in  childhood,  be  copiously  ejabor- 
ated  in  youth,  and  patiently  followed  on  to  the  closing  scène.  By 
this  means  the  chiidren  will  cometo  consider  their  hero  as  their  com- 
panion.  r.nd  will  presently  conceive  for  him  a  strarge  and  sublime 
sort  of  triendship  ;  they  will  sympathise  in  ail  his  changing 
fortunes,  and  watch  ont  for  and  praist  every  good  trait  in  his  char- 
acter. You  will  hear  them  say,  with  real  concern  :  "  What  a  good 
job  it  was  he  did  this,"  or  "  What  a  pity  he  didn't  knovr  that  ;  " 
and,  with  a  veiy  little  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  important 
truths  wiU  be  séized,  understood,  and  remerabered,  and  the  chiidren 
will  appreciate  the  moral  none  the  less  for  having  discovered  it 
and  appropriated  it  themselves,  without  the  assistance  of  copy- 
book  homilies. 

Seveial  instances  corroborative  of  thèse  remarks  hâve  come 
under  my  own  notice,  and  doubtiess  many  teachers  of  greater 
expérience  hâve  observed  more  fullythe  same  results.  I  will 
conclude  thèse  remnrks  with  an  instance  that  occurred  in  a  lesson 
a  few  months  back. 

I  hâve  commonly  made  it  a  practice  to  spend  an  hour  in  school, 
now  and  then,  with  a  collective  lesson  upon  biography,  choosing 
for  this  purpose  such  lives  as  those  of  Franklin,  Williams  the  Mis- 
sionary  and  Martyr  of  Erromanga,  Arkwright  and  Stephenson.  It 
is  to  an  incident  that  occurred  "in  a  lesson  upon  the  last-named 
worthy  that  I  beg  now  to  reter. 

By  means  of  two  or  three  previous  lessons,  the  boys  had  become 
familiar  with  the  principle  points  in  the  early  life  of  George 
Stephenson— his  fatlier,  mother,  wife,  and  little  son  Bobby  were 
among  the  people  they  knew — the  partioulars  of  his  courtship, 
marriage,  and  his  subséquent  heavy  atiliction  by  the  death  of  his 
wife,  were  matters  fiesh  in  their  meraoïy.  As  well  as  I  can 
reproduce  what  occurred  in  the  lesson,  it  ran  thus  : — 

"  You  boys  will  remember  that  in  our  last  lesson  I  told  you  about 
Stephensoii's  visit  to  Scotland,  when,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
he  had  to  live  and  work  among  Etrangers.  You  remember,  too, 
that  he  managed  to  steer  clear  of  ail  the  new  temptations  to  which 
a  new  situation  and  strange  shopmates  were  sure  to  subject  him, 
and  that,  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  still  barder  saving,  he  found 
himself  the  owner  of  twenty-eight  pounds  at  the  end  oftheyear. 
Vou  will  also  remember  that  his  yearning  after  his  little  son,  and 
his  old  father  and  mother,  was  so  strong,  that  he  left  his  situation 
and  turned  his  face  homeward.  I  dare  say,  too,  that  you  hâve  not 
orgotten  how  we  tried  to  picture  to  ourselves  his  daily  pilgrimage 
as  he  pursued  his  weary  way  across  the  desolate  moors,  equipped 
in  the  same  heavy  boots  and  coarse  clothing,  a  little  more  patched 
and  worn,  as  he  had  worn  in  his  outward  journey,  with  the  same 
sturdy  cudgel  in  his  hand,  and  the  same  old  kit  strapped  to  his 
back.  Well,  now,  I  want  you  to  come  with  me  again  in  imagin- 
ation, and  we  will  overtake  him  before  he  reaches  home.  Hère  is 
our  acquaintance  just  plodding  his  way  up  the  last  hill  that  hides 
the  little  village  of  Jolly's  Close — now  he  is  at  the  top  of  the 
eminence,  and  stands  leaninc;  upon  his  stick  looking  eagerly  about 
him.  I  wonder  what  he  is  thinking  about  ?  His  poor  dead  Fanny, 
may  be,  and  the  happiness  he  buried  with  her  in  the  grave  ;  and 
then  he  remembeis  that  in  yonder  little  one-roomed  cott;ige,  by 
the  brink  of  the  babbling  brook,  are  other  dear  ones  for  whom  he 
may  yet  labour  and  save.  Now  he  starts  off  eagerly  down  the 
Burn  side,  for  his  sharp  eyehas  caughl  sight  of  a  Utile  curly-headed 
urchin  playing  by  that  same  little  cottage  door,  and  something  tells 
him  'tis  his  son.  Now  he  has  crossed  the  rude  wooden  bridge  and 
is  holding  litte  Bobby  in  his  arms.  The  news  of  Geordie's  return 
spreads  like  wildfire,  and  homely  faces  begrimed  with  coal-dust 
gieet  him  on  every  side  ;  while  brothers,  sislers,  and  neighbours 
crowd  with  anxions  faces  around  him.  But  why  is  his  weloome 
home  so  quiet  and  so  very  earnest  ?  Where  is  ail  the  noise  and 
jollity  that  he  anticipated?  Why  hangs  such  an  ominous  gloom 
upon  every  countenance  ?  And  why,  as  his  bright  eyes  glance 
inquiringly  from  face  to  face,  are  moist  eyes  averted  ?  Something 
is  certainly  wrong — what  can  hâve  happened?  Litte  Bobby  is 
safe  and  sound,  with  his  little  arms  entwined  around  his  father's 
neck.  At  length  one  of  the  neighbours  ups  aud  tells  him  :  '  That 
his  poor  old  father  was  engaged  cleaning  out  a  boiler,  and  while 
he  was  inside  it,  a  fellow-workman  unwittingly  turned  on  the 
stcam  ;  the  scalding  jet  fell  fnll  upon  the  pooi  old  man's  face  ;  he 
was  carried  home  frightfully  scalded,  and  had  since  become  totally 
and  helplessly  blind.'    We  will  not  even  try  to  picture  the  dread- 
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fui  grief  of  so  good  a  son  at  ihe  deep  affliction  of  so  kind  a  father. 
But  vvhen,  upon  entering  the  cottage,  he  laid  liis  big  hand  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  poor  blind  old  man,  and,  struggling  with  his  own 
sorrow,  strove  to  cheer  and  comfort  the  aged  couple,  while  poor 
o;d  Mabel  laid  her  head  on  George's  shoulder  and  told  him  ail  her 
troubles,  how  that  they  vvere  deeply  in  debt,  and  on  the  point  of 
ru  in  ;  at  that  moment  George's  other  hand  wandered  to  his  breast- 
pocket,  and  feit  a  certain  little  leathern  bag.  '  Ah  !  '  exclaim 
severai  of  the  boys,  with  an  outburst  of  joy  almost  angelic,  and 
truly  refreshiug  for  a  teacher  to  witness,  '  Wasn't  it  a  good  job  he 
had  saved  that  money  ?  '  " 

I  need  not  say  that  with  such  a  challenge  a  teacher  would  inake 
the  most  of  the  opportunity,  reminding  the  chiidren  that  George 
had  not  got  together  the  money  without  sorae  considérable  self- 
denial,  and  a  good  many  hard  names — he  had  patched  up  his  own 
jacket,  and  heel-pieced  his  own  boots— he  had  dispensed  with 
sundry  pints  of  béer  and  pipes  of  tobacco.  He  had  been  called 
mean,  unsociable,  and  stingy,  ail  for  the  very  sake  of  saving  this 
identical  packet  of  golden  guineas  ;  and  now  that  he  lays  his 
hand  upon  them,  and  feels  a  power  there  which  his  less  happy 
brothers  did  not  possess,  and  when  he  paid  down  the  fifteen  pounds 
which  his  father  was  indebted,  and  placed  the  aged  couple  in 
circumstances  of  plenty — when  thèse  and  similar  points  are  pressed 
earnestly  upon  the  eager  attention  of  the  chiidren,  it  is  plainly 
évident,  from  the  kindling  eyes  and  deoided  tone  of  the  class,  that 
both  their  judgment  and  their  feelings  are  enlisted  on  the  side  oi 
savmg,  and,  from  that  moment,  thrift  becomes  in  their  minds  a 
sacred  and  religions  thing. 

Now,  while  1  hâve  in  this  very  impeifect  sketch  recognized 
econoray  as  the  virtue  that  would  gain  most  by  the  teaching,  it 
will,  1  think,  be  allowed  that  benevolence,  and  filial  duty,  would 
also  be  received  by  the  willing  understandings  of  the  chiidren  as 
qualities  lovely  and  to  be  desired  to  make  them  happy. 

In  this  manner,  then,  I  think  biography  may  be  made  a  means 
of  direct  useful  instruction,  and  of  powerlul  moral  and  religions 
training.  Before  closing  thèse  somewhat  cmde  remarks,  I  will 
just  glance  for  an  instant  at  the  other  use  of  lite-stories,  I  mean,  as 
a  means  by  which  to  strengthen  and  to  illustrale  other  subjects. 
And  hère  again,  in  order  to  avoid  rauhiplying  cases,  I  will  refer  to 
the  same  biographical  sketch.  Shortly  after  our  tessons  on 
Stephenson,  I  remember  there  wasone  on  Social  Science,  in  which 
the  question  arose,  "  Why  ought  men  to  save  ?  "  and  it  was  quite 
edifying  to  hear  the  confident  manner  in  which  Stephenson  was 
brought  forward  as  an  instance,  in  severai  important  questions. 
"  Tlîe  afflicted  must  perish  miserably,  if  some  did  not  save  ;  " 
"  chiidren  could  not  be  fed,  clothed,  and  educated,  if  some  did  not 
save,"  and  so  on  ;  Stephenson  being  brought  forward  as  the  finish- 
ing  stroke  to  the  argument  in  each  case.  Since  that  time,  in  les- 
sons  on  coal,  on  the  locomotive,  on  a  clocl;,  on  coal  gas,  on  the 
safety-lamp,  and  many  other  subjects,  has  tue  same  welcome  pré- 
sence given  additional  zest  and  ^nte^e^t  to  school  work.  So  is  it 
■with  other  men  and  other  subjects.  Captain  Cook  and  Sir  John 
Franklin  will  enliven  and  illustrate  many  a  lesson  on  Geography 
and  kindred  subjects  ;  Arkwright,  Jacquard,  and  the  elder  Peei,  fi.x 
attention  on  spinning,  vi^eaving,  and  calico  prmting;  whatever  the 
subject,  Biography  will  inhance  its  interest  and  enforce  its  lessons. 
A  landscape  is  a  désert  without  a  man,  nature  is  incomplète  without 
human  nature.  For  truly  has  the  philosopher  decided,  the  noblesl 
study  for  mankind  is  Man. —  The  School  and  the  Teacher. 
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CContinmd  from  our  last.) 

C. 

EDUCATION     OF     WILLIA.M     IU. 

Although  William  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange  Nassau,  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  the  history  of  England  and  of  mankind,  his 
boyhood  and  éducation,  and  subséquent  encouragement  of  letters. 
may  be  briefiy  told.  He  was  born  in  1650,  and  was  the  posthu- 
mous  son  of  William  II.  of  Orange,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  Charlei 
I.,  king  of  England.  He  was  a  weak  and  'sickly  child  ;  but  Lord 
Macaulay  describes  him  as  largely  endowed  by  nature  with  the 
qualities  ofa  great  ruler,  which  éducation  developedin  no  common 
degree. 

After  William  had  become  King  of  England,  he  was  to  the  last 
a  foreigner  in  speech,  tastes,  and  habits.     He  spoke  our  language, 


but  not  well  ;  his  accent  was  foreign,  his  choice  of  words  was 
inélégant,  and  his  vocabulary  seems  to  hâve  been  no  larger  than 
was  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Our  literâture  he 
incapable  of  enjoying  or  understanding.  He  never  once,  during 
his  whole  reign,  showed  himself  at  the  théâtre.  The  poets  who 
wrote  Pindaric  verses  in  his  praise  complained  that  their  flights 
of  sublimity  were  beyond  his  compréhension  ;  perhaps  he  did  not 
lose  ranch  by  his  ignorance.  (1) 

It  is  true  that  his  Queen  did  her  best  to  supply  whal  was  want- 
ing.  She  was  English  by  birth,  and  English  also  in  her  tastes 
and  feelings.  She  look  much  pleasure  in  the  lighter  kinds  of 
literâture,  and  did  something  towards  bringing  books  into  fashion 
among  ladies  of  quality.  She  paid  strict  attention  to  her  religions 
duties  ;  and  her  well-bestowed  patronage  of  Doctor  Tillotson  proves 
her  to  hâve  been  a  true  friend  of  the  church.  Tenison  proved 
hiniself  a  friend  to  public  éducation  by  founding  in  St.  James's 
parish,  attached  to  his  chapel,  a  sohool,  with  schoolraasters  to 
teach,  without  charge,  40  poor  boys  of  the  parish  to  read,  write, 

ast  accounts,  &c.     To  Tenison  also  we  owe  one  of  the  few  public 

braries  in  the  metropolis. 

Tenison's  Library,  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  is  situated  in 
Castle-stieet,  in  the  rear  of  the  National  Gallery.  It  was  founded  in 
1684,  by  Dr.  Tenison,  then  Vicar  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  to  supply 
what  he  considered  a  deficiency  of  "  any  one  shop  of  a  stationer  fnlly 
furnisbed  with  booka  of  Tarious  learning  within  the  precinct  of  the  city 
and  liberty  of  that  minster." 

CI. 

THE   REIGN   OF   QUEEN   ANNE. 

Anne,  the  second  daughter  of  James,  Duke  of  York,  by  his  wife 
Anne  Hyde,  was  born  at  St.  James's,  in  1665.  Her  éducation  was 
entrusted  to  Dr.  Henry  Compton,  (subsequently  Bishop  of  Oxford 
and  of  London,)  and  she  was  by  him  firmly  grounded  in  the  prin- 
ciples  of  Protestantism. 

The  reign  of  Queen  Anne  (1702  to  1714)  was  as  distinguished 
for  literâture  as  for  arras  ;  but,  although  her  administrators  num- 
bereJ  among  them  eminent  scholars,  her  own  tastes  and  opinions 
had  liltle  share  in  callina  forth  the  hterary  genius  and  talent  which 
hâve  led  to  her  reign  beiîig  styled  the  Augustan  Era  oj  English 
Literâture — on  account  of  its  supposed  resemblance  in  intellectual 
opulence  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  This  opinion  has 
not  been  entirely  foUowed  or  confîrmed  in  the  présent  day.  Anne's 
reign  produced  Addison,  Arbuthnot,  Congreve,  Pope,  Prior,  Steele, 
and  Swift — writers  of  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  their  partic- 
ular  walks,  but  scarcely  to  be  compared  with  the  great  poets  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  or  with  a  few  other  illustrions  names  of  a  suc- 
ceeding  génération,  such  as  Milton  and  Dryden.  Yet,  Addison 
and  Steele  invented  or  introduced  among  us  the  periodical  essay,  a 
species  of  writing  which  has  never  been  surpassed,  or  on  the  whole 
equalled,  by  any  one  of  their  many  followers.  Who  can  describe 
the  lightness,  variety,  and  urbanity  of  thèse  delightful  papers — 
the  dehcate  imagination  and  exquisite  humour  of  Addison,  or  the 
vivacity,  warm-heartedness ,  and  perfectly  gênerons  nature  of 
Steele  ? 

This  was  the  âge  of  the  Examiners,  Spectators,  Tatlers,  and 
(xuardians,  which  gave  us  the  first  examples  of  a  style  possessing 
ail  the  best  qualities  désirable  in  a  vehicle  of  gênerai  amusement 
and  instruction  ;  easy  aud  familiar  without  coarseness,  animated 
without  extravagance,  polished  without  unnatural  labour,  and  from 
its  flexibility  adapted  to  ail  the  varieties  of  the  gay  and  the  serious. 

Next  to  Addison  is  Arbuthnot,  a  writer  of  sound  English,  pointed 
wit,  and  polished  humour.  Congreve  is  our  most  brilliant  writer 
of  comedy.  Pope  wrote  the  poetry  of  artificial  life  with  a  perfection 
never  since  attained  ;  and  in  the  hands  of  Swift,  (the  most  power- 
ful  and  original  prose-writer  of  the  period,)  satire  was  carried  to 
its  utmost  pitch  of  excellence  ;  whilst  Prior,  in  his  graceful  and 
fiuent  versification,  reflected  the  lively  illustration  and  colloquial 
humour  of  his  master,  Horace.  Prior's  patron.  St.  John  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  (one  of  Anne's  ministry,)  was  so  distinguished  a 
scholar,  that  even  his  most  familiar  conversations,  it  is  said,  would 
bear  printing  without  correction  ;  for  he  was  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant orators  and  talkers  of  his  time.  It  is  lamentable  to  add,  that 
Bolingbroke  from  early  life  had  cast  oif  belief  in  révélation.  For- 
tunately,  his  works  are  now  but  little  read. 


(1)  Prior,  who  was  treated  by  William  with  much  kindness,  and  who 
waa  very  gratefnl  for  it,  informa  us  that  the  king  did  not  understand 
poetical  enlogy.  The  passage  is  in  a  highly  curions  manuacripi,  tl;e 
property  of  Loid  Lansdowne. — Macaulaifs  Hutory  of  England,  vol.  ii. 
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Hariey,  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  favourile  minister  of  Queen  Anne, 
was  not  only  a  great  encourager  of  learning,  but  the  greatest  book- 
coUector  of  his  time  ;  and  his  ourious  bocks  and  manuscripts  fovm 
the  nucleus of  the  Harleian  Library,  now  one  of  the  richest  treasuies 
of  the  British  Museunn. 

Among  the  educational  events  of  this  reign  may  be  mentioned 
the  establishment  of  the  Clarendon  Press  at  Oxford,  in  part  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Lord  Clarendon's  History  ofthe.  Rébel- 
lion, presented  to  the  University  by  his  son.  The  building,  by  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh,  continued  to  be  used  according  to  its  original 
intention  untiflèSO,  when  additional  roona  being  required  to  supply 
the  increased  demand  for  books,  a  new  building  was  erected 
opposite  the  RadclifTe  Observatory. 

CIL 

REIGNS  OF  GEORGE  I.  AND  GEORGE  II. 

George  L  was  born  at  Hanover,  in  1660,  on  the  day  before  that 
on  which  Charles  IL  made  his  entry  into  London,  at  the  Restora- 
tion.  His  éducation  was  grossly  neglected,  notwithstanding  that 
his  mother,  the  Electress  Sophia,  was  the  protector  of  the  learned 
men  of  lier  day,  aud  spoke  five  languages  with  fluency.  The 
Prince's  imltention  to  study  must  hâve  been  great  indeed  ;  for  he 
never  acquired  even  the  language  of  the  people  (the  English)  over 
whom  he  expected  to  reign.  After  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he 
established  professorships  of  Modem  History  in  the  universities  ; 
and  he  gave  the  library  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  which  cost  the  king 
6000  guineas ,  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  liberally 
patronized  Vertue,  the  engraver  ;  bestowed  the  Laureateship  upon 
Nicholas  Rowe  ;  and  encouraged  Dr.  Desaguliers  in  rendering 
natural  philosophy  popular,  in  a  course  of  lectures  at  Hamptou 
Court.  VVhen  congratula.ed  by  a  courtier  on  his  being  sovereign 
of  Gr^at  Britain  and  Hanover,  "  rather,"  said  the  King,  «  congrat- 
ulate  me  on  having  such  a  subject  in  oue  as  Newton,  and  such  a 
subjeot  in  the  other  as  Leibnitz." 

In  this  reign  were  educated  Samuel  Johnson  ;  and  Hume  and 
Robertson,  the  historians. 

George  IL,  the  only  son  of  George  I.  and  his  queen  Sophia 
Dorothea,  was  born  at  Hanover,  in  1683.  He  was  educated  under 
the  direction  of  his  grandmother,  but  was  nowise  distinguished  for 
learning,  nor  in  after-life  felt  or  affeoted  the  least  admiration  for 
art,  science,  or  literature.  In  his  long  reign,  however,  flourished 
in  literature,  Shertock,  Hoadley,  Secker,  Warburton,  Leland,  Thom- 
son, Akenside,  Home,  Gray,  Johnson,  the  two  Wartons,  Robertson, 
Hume,  Fielding,  and  Smollet  ;  not  to  mention  Swift,  Pope,  and 
Young,  the  survivors  of  a  former  âge.  Yet,  this  and  the  previous 
reign  were  a  blank  half  century  in  the  annals  of  the  éducation  of 
the  people. 

At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  was  opened  The  British 
Muséum,  which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  country. 

The  British  lluseum  has  been  the  erowth  of  a  century,  between  the 
purcliase  of  Montague  House  for  the  collection  in  1T53,  and  the  comple- 
tion  of  the  new  buildings.  The  Muséum  originated  in  a  suggestion  in 
thewillof  Sir  Hans  Sloane  (d.  1753),  offering  his  collection  to  par- 
liaraent  for  20,000/.,  it  baving  cost  him  50,000/.  The  ofier  was  accepted  ; 
and  by  an  Act  (2Gth  George  II  )  were  purchased  ail  Sir  Hans  Sloane's 
"  librai-y  of  books,  drawings,  manuscripts,  prints,  medals,  seala,  cameos 
and  intaglios,  precious  stones,  agates,  jaspers,  ressels  of  agate  and 
jasper,  crystals,  mathematical  instruments,  pictures,  &c.  By  the  same 
Act  was  bought,  for  10,000/ ,  the  Harleian  Library  of  MSS.  (about  7600 
volumes  of  roUs,  charters,  &c.)  ;  to  which  were  added  the  Cottonian 
Library  of  MSS.,  and  the  library  of  Major  Arthur  Edwards.  By  the 
same  Act  also  was  raised  by  lottery  100,000/.,  out  of  which  the  Sloane 
and  Harleian  collections  were  paid  for  ;  10,250/.  to  Lord  Halifax  for 
Montague  House,  and  12,873/.  for  its  repairs  :  afund  being  set  apart  for 
the  payment  of  taxes  and  salaries  of  officérs.  Trustées  were  elected 
from  peraons  of  rank,  station,  and  literary  attainments  ;  and  the  insti- 
tution was  named  The  British  Mdseum.  To  Montague  House  were 
removed  the  Harleian  collection  of  MSS.  in  17'i5  :  other  collections  in 
1756  ;  and  the  Muséum  was  opened  to  the  public  January,  15,  1759. 

cm. 

EDUCATION   OF   GEORGE     III. 

How  various  the  fortunes  under  which  the  roj-al  youth  of  Eng- 
land  hâve  been  reared  for  her  rule  and  government  may  be  seen 
by  a  glance  through  the  preceding  pages.  The  retrospect  will  be 
interesting  and  instructive,  in  showing  the  storm  and  sunshine,  the 
promise  and  blight,  amid  which  hâve  been  reared  the  princes  of 


This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England, 
This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  Kings, 
Fear'd  by  their  breed,  and  famous  by  their  birth. 

Shakspeare,  Richard  II. 

As  we  approach  the  close  of  the  long  line,  such  violence  and 
trouble  as  beset  the  infancy  of  our  earliest  sovereigns  is  no  longer 
to  be  recorded  ofthe  lives  of  their  successors  :  we  bave  no  longer 
to  chronicle  hove  the  heir  to  the  crown  drew  his  fiist  lessons,  safe 
only  in  the  strength  of  the  fortress  ;  or  how  the  course  of  his  early 
studies  was  broken  by  shifting  from  castle  to  castle,  as  the  only 
security  amidst  the  tierce  contentions  of  civil  war.  Such  chances 
of  evil  hâve  long  ceased  to  beset  the  infancy  of  our  kings  ;  but  they 
hâve  been  succeeded  by  troubles  of  a  milder  kind— though  of 
almost  equal  ill-proniise  for  the  welfare  of  princes — in  the  political 
difficulties  which  hâve  too  often  attended  their  early  lives,  and 
beset  their  training  for  the  kingly  office.  The  boyhood  and  youth 
of  George  III.  were  clouded  with  such  disadvantages,  which,  how- 
ever, the  strong  natural  sensé  of  the  prince,  in  great  measure, 
enabled  him  to  overcome.  Whatever  may  hâve  been  the  defects 
of  his  own  training,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  King  was — 
what  raany  influential  persons  of  his  time  were  not — "  an  avowed 
friend  to  the  diffusion  of  éducation,  and  certainly  was  not  afraid 
that  his  subjects  should  be  made  either  more  difficult  to  govern,  or 
woise  in  any  other  respect,  by  ail  classes  and  every  individual  of 
thera  being  taught  to  read  and  to  write."  His  reign  is  perhaps  to 
be  placed  above  every  other  of  the  same  length  in  modem  history, 
for  the  accessions  to  almost  every  depaitment  of  knowledge  by 
which  it  was  signahzed  ;  and  even  the  latter  half  of  the  period, 
notwithstanding  the  wars  and  political  confusion  by  which  it  was 
disturbed,  was  at  least  as  distinguished  for  the  busy  and  successful 
cultivation  of  science  and  literature,  as  the  quieter  time  that 
preceded. 

George  William  Frederick,  the  eldest  son  of  Frederick  Lewis, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Augusta,  daughter  of  Frederick  IL,  Duke  of 
Sa.ve-Gotha,  was  born  in  1738,  at  Norfolk  House,  St.  James's- 
square.  The  nation  were  elated  at  the  birth  of  the  heir  presump- 
tive  to  the  throne  ;  and  on  the  first  anniversary  of  his  birthday,  he 
was  congratulated  by  a  corapany  of  60  Lilliputian  soldiers,  ail 
under  twelve  years  of  âge,  who  were  received  by  the  infant  prince 
wearing  an  uniform,  bat  and  feather  ;  and  next  year  he  was  présent 
at  a  masque  written  by  Thomson  and  Mallel,  to  commemorate  the 
accession  of  his  family  to  the  British  throne.  At  the  âge  of  s\x, 
the  prince  was  placed  under  the  caro  of  Dr.  Francis  Ayscough, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Bristol,  who,  writing  to  the  pious  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge,  says  :  "  I  thank  God  I  hâve  one  great  encouragement  to 
quicken  me  in  my  duty,  which  is  the  good  disposition  of  the 
children  entrusted  to  me  ;  as  an  instance,  I  must  tell  you,  that 
Prince  George  (to  his  honour  and  my  shame)  had  learnt  several 
pages  in  your  book  of  verses,  without  any  direction  from  me." 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  a  libéral  patron  of  men  of  letters.  He 
paid  great  attention  to  the  éducation  of  his  son,  for  whose  use  he 
coramissioned  Dr.  Freeman  to  write  the  History  of  the  English 
Tongue.  On  the  first  appearance  of  the  Rambler,  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
he  also  sought  out  the  author  that  he  might  befi-iend  him  ;  the 
Prince  also  greatly  encouraged  Vertue,  the  engraver  ;  and  upon 
one  occasion  he  sent  the  poet  Glover  a  banknote  oi  ôOOl.  to  console 
him  in  his  affliction. 

To  accustom  the  young  Prince  and  his  brothers  to  rhetoric,  plays 
were  got  up  at  Leicester  House  ;  when  Prince  George  fîlled  the 
character  of  Portius,  in  Cato,  and  recited  the  prologue.  The 
instruction  of  the  young  aotors  was  entrusted  to  Quin,  the  coraedian, 
who,  inany  years'  afterwards,  on  hearing  of  the  graceful  manner 
in  which  George  III.  delivered  his  first  speech  from  the  throne, 
said,  with  delight,  "  Aye  !  'tvvas  I  that  taught  the  boy  to  speak." 
With  Lord  Harcourt  and  Lord  Waldegrave  successively  as  gov- 
ernors,  and  Dr.  Hayter,  bishop  of  Norwich,  succeeded  by  Dr.  John 
Thomas,  Bishop  of  Peteiborough,  as  preceptors,  and  under  the 
more  influential  superintendence  of  Lord  Bute,  the  Prince  pro- 
gressed  in  his  studies,  but  was  kept  in  great  privacy  by  his  inother, 
whose  notions  were  certainly  very  narrow.  One  of  her  complaints 
a^ainst  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  was  that  "  he  insisted  upon  teach- 
ing  the  Princes  logic,  which,  as  she  was  told,  was  a  very  old 
study  for  children  of  their  âge,  not  to  say  of  their  condition." 
From  Lord  Bute  the  Prince  dêrived  his  chief  knowledge  of  the 
constitution  ;  Bute  actually  drawing  his  subjects  for  conversation 
from  the  Commentaries  of  Blackstone,  the  author  permitting  him 
to  see  that  work  in  manuscript,  and  even  to  submit  it  to  be  read 
by  the  Prince.  He  grew  up  to  be  perfectly  master  of  ail  the  pro- 
prieties  of  his  station  ;  and  the  décorum  of  his  private  conduct 
gave  a  higher  tone  to  public  manners,  and  made  the  dotnestic 
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virlues  tashionable  even  in  circles  where  they  were  most  apt  to  be 
trealeit  wilh  neglect.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  language, 
babils,  and  institutions  of  the  English  people.  "  Born  and  edu- 
cated  in  ihis  coumiy,"  said  his  niajesty,  in  his  opeiiing  speech  lo 
the  Pailiament,  "  I  glory  in  the  name  of  Briton,  and  I  hoid  the 
civil  and  religious  lights  of  my  people  eqnaliy  dear  with  the  most 
valuable  prérogative'  of  my  crown."  And  never,  throughout  the 
course  of  a  long  and  anxious  reign  of  sixty  years,  did  his  actions 
as  a  raan  or  a  prince  contradict  the  boast.  He  was  profouiully  yet 
unaflectediy  religions;  his  love  of  Chiistianity  strongly  displaying 
ilsef  even  in  his  sixteenth  year,  when  he  distributed  within  his 
own  circle  one  hundred  copies  of  Dr.  Leiand's  view  of  deir>tical 
wriiers ,  written  in  contravention  of  tlieir  pernicious  wntings. 
George  III.  was  likewis e  a  lover  of  rausic,  his  favounte  composer 
being  Handel,  and  we  hâve  seen  in  the  King's  handwritiug 
lengthy  programmes  of  cbamber  concerts  performed  in  Windsor 
Castle.  He  libérai ly  patronized  Cook,  Byron,  and  VVallis,  the 
navigators  ;  Herschel,  the  astronomer  ;  and  We.^t,  the  historical 
painter;  and  he  took  a  liveiy  interest  in  the  toundation  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  He  collected  a  library  of  80,000  volumes, 
the  most  complète  ever  formed  by  a  single  individual  :  it  is  now 
in  the  British  Muséum,  and  known  a?  "  the  King's  Library."  His 
Majesty  collected  this  library  at  Buckingham  House.  Dr.  Johnson, 
by  permission  of  the  librarian,  frequently  consulted  books. 

"  It  is  curious  that  the  Royal  coUector  (George  III.)  and  his  vénérable 
librarian  (Mr.  Barnard)  should  bave  survived  almost  sixty  years  after 
commeucing  the  formation  of  this,  the  most  complète  private  library  in 
Europe,  steadily  appropriating  2000/.  per  annum  to  this  object,  and 
adhering  with  scrupulous  attention  to  the  instructions  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
contained  in  the  admirable  lettcr  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Gom- 
mons."—  Quarterly  Revtew,  June,  1826. 

To  Johnson,  SheriJan,  Beatlie,  and  Blair,  George  III.  granted 
pensions;  he  especially  admired  Dr.  Johnson,  who  bas  recordud 
a  long  conversation  with  His  Majesty  ;  and  after  the  interview,  the 
Doctor  observed  to  the  royal  librarian,  "  Sir,  they  may  talk  of  the 
Kiiis  as  they  will,  he  is  the  fînes-t  gentleman  I  hâve  ever  seen." 
He  subsequently  declared  that  "  the  King's  manneis  were  those 
of  as  fine  a  geutleman  as  one  raight  suppose  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
or  Charles  the  Second  to  bave  been." 

(  To  be  continuée.  ) 


Suggestire  Iliuts  towaids  Intproved  Socular 
Instruction. 

BV  THE  Rev.  Richard  Dawes,  A.  M. 

XI. 

Natural  Philosophv. 

(jDontinued  from  our  last.) 

Deto.  When  it  is  once  undeistood  that  the  air  of  the  atmosphère 
holds  up  a  considérable  quantity  of  vapour,  and  that  the  greater 
its  température  the  greater  is  the  quantity  which  il  holds,  it  will 
be  easily  understood  that,  when  any  portion  of  air  comes  in  contact 
with  a  body  colder  than  itself,  that  it  will  throw  down  some  of  its 
moisture. 

During  the  daytime,  the  earth,  plants,  etc.,  absorb  beat  from  the 
sun  ;  when  he  goes  down,  they  radiale  or  give  ofT  part  of  the  beat 
they  bave  absorbed,  and  consequently  cool  ; — this  cools  the  air  in 
contact  with  them,  and  when  cooled  belovv  the  point  which  enabies 
it  to  hold  up  ail  the  vapour  which  it  had  taken  up  during  the  day, 
it  lets  it  fall  again — this  is  called  the  dew-point.  Now,  some 
plants  and  some  leaves,  and  earths  give  off  beat  faster  than  others 
• — on  such  a  more  copions  devv  will  bedeposited.  On  the  contrary, 
gravelled  walks,  stone,  etc.  give  off  beat  less  rapidly,  and  on  them 
little  or  no  dew  falls 

This  ail  know  frora  e.vperieuce,  or  at  least  may  easily  ascertain 
it  : — Ihen  to  call  iheir  attention  to  the  beautiful  drops  of  dew 
formed  on  the  leaves — the  service  they  are  to  the  plants — ihe 
beautiful  provision  of  the  Almighty  in  oausing  the  dewto  fall  more 
cop.ously  on  the  vegetable  world,  which  wants  it,  than  on  the 
minerai — attraction  of  cohésion  keeping  the  globules  together,  etc. 
Why  they  disappear  in  the  morning,  again  becoming  vapour. 

Little  or  no  dew  on  cloudy  nights:  why?  An  umbrella  overhead 
in  an  evening  prevents  the  falling  of  dew  on  the  person — ou  the 
r.lothes  -  the  philosophy  of  this — the  clouds  are  an  umbrella,  and 
the  leason  why  no  dew  falls  on  a  cloudly  night  apphes  to  the 
umbrella — held  over  the  head. 


Any  schoolmaster  taking  an  interest  in  this  subjecl,  will  see 
some  very  simple  but  curious  and  instructive  e.\periments  in 
Gritbths'  "  Cheraistry  of  the  Four  Seasons."  They  con.-ist  in  taking 
equal  portions  of  dry  wool  of  a  given  woight,  and  placing  them  in 
the  evening  — one  on  grave!,  another  on  glass,  another  on  grass,  but 
sheltered  by  a  slight  covering  a  little  elevated  above  il.  and  then 
at  sunrise  taking  them  up  and  weighing  them  ;  of  course  the 
increased  weight,  which  will  in  ail  thèse  positions  vary  very  miich, 
he  weight  of  vvaler  deposited  in  the  shape  of  dew.  The>e  and 
a  variety  ol  pnenomena  connecied  with  this  subjecl,  easy  of  explan- 
alion — such  as  the  mists — the  fogs  rising  in  damp,  marshy  places 
following  the  course  of  a  liver,  and  many  appearances  of  a  like 
kind,  which  those  living  in  the  country  are  in  the  habit  of  witness- 
may  be  studied  with  great  interest  :  but,  as  it  is  merely  my 
object  to  throw  out  what  I  conceive  to  be  useful  hints,  I  wiil  not 
pursue  it  furtber. 

The  force  with  which  the  absorption  of  moisture  by  porous  bodies 
causes  them  to  expand,  is  much  greater  than  those  who  bave 
never  thought  on  the  subjecl  bave  an  idea  of. 

As  an  ii.stance  of  this,  and  of  turning  it  to  practical  purpose.  Sir 
John  Herschel,  in  his  "  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy," gives  the  following  very  interesting  one,  as  a  process  which 
is  had  recourse  to  in  some  parts  of  France,  where  millslones  are 
made  :  "  W'hen  a  mass  of  stoue  sufïiciently  large  is  found,  it  is 
cul  into  a  cylinder  seveial  feet  high,  and  the  question  then  arises 
how  to  subdivide  this  into  horizontal  pièces,  so  as  to  make  as  many 
millstoues.  For  this  purpose  horizontal  indentalions  or  grooves  are 
cbiselled  out  quile  round  the  cylinder,  at  distances  corresponding 
to  the  thickness  intended  to  be  given  to  the  millstone,  into  which, 
wedges  of  dried  wood  are  driven.  Thèse  are  then  wetted  or 
exposed  lo  the  night  dew.  and  ne.xt  morning  the  différent  pièces 
are  found  separated  from  each  olher  by  the  expansion  of  the  wood 
arising  from  ils  absorption  of  moisture." 

This  is  a  very  curious  instance  of  a  simple  natural  power  doing 
what  would  require  great  trouble  and  expense  to  effeci  ;  either  by 
chiselling  through,  or  by  any  machinery  of  sawing,  somelimes 
used  for  dividing  blocks  of  stone.  The  same  author  aiso  mentions 
another  instance  where  a  knowledgeofthe  laws  of  nature,  ailhough 
acting  hère  in  a  dilTerent  way,  is  called  into  action.  In  this  case 
the  beat  first  expanding,  and  then  the  application  of  the  waier 
causing  a  sudden  contraction.  In  the  granité  quarries  near  Ser- 
ingapatara  the  most  enormous  blocks  are  separated  irom  the  solid 
rock  by  the  following  neat  and  simple  process.  The  workraen 
having  louiid  a  portion  of  the  rock  sufïiciently  extensive,  and 
situated  near  the  edge  of  the  part  already  quarried,  lay  bare  the 
upper  surface,  and  mark  on  it  a  line  in  the  direction  of  the  intended 
séparation,  along  which,  a  groove  is  eut  with  a  chisel,  about  a 
couple  of  iaches  in  depth.  Above  this  groove  a  narrow  line  of  fire 
is  then  kindied  and  mainlained  tiU  the  rock  below  is  thoroughiy 
healed  :  immediately  on  which  a  line  of  nien  and  women,  each 
proïided  with  a  potful  of  cold  water,  suddenly  sweep  off  the  ashes, 
and  pour  the  water  into  the  heated  groove,  when  the  rock  at  once 
splits  with  a  clean  fracture.  Square  blocks  of  six  feet  in  the  side, 
and  upwards  of  eighty  feet  in  length,  are  sometimes  detached  by 
this  method. 

The  following  practical  way  of  giving  an  insight  into  the  prin- 
ciple  on  which  bodies  float  in  fluids  ligbter  than  themselves,  and 
of  estimating  their  weight  by  the  quantity  of  fluid  displaced,  bas 
been  found  very  serviceable: 

They  bave  two  tin  vessels,  a  larger  and  a  smallerone,  the  large 
one  having  a  small  spout  level  with  the  top,  so  that,  when  fîlled 
whh  water  and  running  over,  it  may  discharge  itself  into  the  small 
vessel  placed  by  the  side  of  it  ;  the  small  one  of  known  dimen- 
sions, say  nine  inches  square  at  the  bottera  and  six  inches  high, 
with  a  graduated  line  on  one  of  the  sides,  so  that^  it  may  be 
immediately  seen  to  what  beight  the  water  rises  when  fiowing 
into  it,  and  of  course  knowing  the  area  of  the  base,  and  multiply- 
ing  this  into  the  height  at  which  the  water  stands,  will  give  its 
volume. 

Then  they  aie  provided  with  a  number  of  cubes  of  wood,  the 
woods  of  the  parish,  oak,  elm,  ash,  etc.,  four  inches  on  a  side— 
together  with  other  pièces  of  any  irregular  shapes,  for  the  purpose 
of  experiment. 

Having  fîlled  the  larger  vessel  with  water  up  to  the  spout,  and 
placed  the  smaller  one  under  it,  the  teacber  takes  a  cube  of  oak, 
for  instance,  fioats  it  on  the  water,  which  immediately  begins  lo 
flow  into  the  smaller  vessel,  and  when  it  bas  ceased  to  do  so,  the 
height  at  which  it  stands  is  observed.  They  then  calculate  the 
number  of  cubic  inches  of  water  displaced. 

This  they  know  is  equal  to  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of  oak 
under  water — (the  teacher  should  ehow  them  the  proof  of  this— 
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that  it  is  equal  in  weight  to  the  pièce  of  oak.  Proof—then  know- 
ing  that  the  weight  ot  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  temperati-re  about 
62o,  is  1,000  ozs.,  and  why  it  is  necessary  to  gpecify  the  tempéra- 
ture—they  calculate,  for  instance,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch,  by 
dividing  1,000  by  1,728,  the  number  of  inches  in  a  foot. 

Then  multiplyiiig  the  weight  of  one  inch  by  the  number  of 
inches,  this  gives  the  weight  of  water  displaced,  and  the  weight  ol 
the  wood. 

They  then  take  the  pièce  of  wood,  tie  a  string  round  it,  weigh  it 
by  a  spring-balance,  and  find  this  exactly  agrées  with  the  iigures 
they  hâve  worked  out  ;  and  it  is  this  weighing  which  gives  such  a 
characler  of  certainty  to  what  they  hâve  been  doing,  which  makes 
them  lake  pleasure  in  the  work.  Weighing  before  floating  it  is 
beiter. 

Again,  knowing  the  measureraent  of  the  pièce  of  wood,  suppos- 
ing  it  to  be  one  of  known  dimensions,  subtracting  the  number  of 
solid  inches  under  water  from  the  whole,  gives  thetn  that  part  of 
the  body  above  the  surface,  and  which  is  floating  in  air. 

The  same  vvould  be  done  with  pièces  of  ash,  elm,  fir,  etc.  Also 
in  vvinter,  pièces  of  ice  afford  a  teacher  who  understands  the  sub- 
ject  an  opportunily  of  giving  a  useful  Jesson,- poniting  out  how 
water  becomes  solid  at  a  particular  température — that  ailhough 
water  freezes  at  this  particular  point,  yet  pièces  of  ice,  may  hâve 
a  température  far  below  this— that  a  pièce  of  ice,  température 
20o,  as  measured  by  Fahrenheit,  would  be  of  more  service  for  cool- 
ing  butter,  water,  etc.,  than  one  at  32o,  and  so  on. 

The  teacher  might  ask  such  a  question,- What  is  the  atmos- 
pheric  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  vessel?  making 
them  calculate  it,  and  showing  how  it  varies  with  the  barometer. 

Il  is  by  repeating  thèse  questions  over  and  over  again,  in  a 
practical  way,  that  they  tell  on  the  minds  of  children. 

Again,  take  a  small  square,  or  oblong,  or  a  box  of  any  shape — a 

Eiece  of  wood  hollowed  out  like  a  boat  — a  tin,  such  as  tans  and 
read  are  usually  baked  in  :  floatmg  thèse,  and  loading  them  with 
weights  until  the  water  reaches  the  edge — they  then  see  clearjy 
that  the  quantity  ol  water  displaced  is  equal  to  the  measure,  in 
volume,  of  the  vessel  and  the  matenal  of  which  it  is  made  :  and 
that  a  boat  will  just  float,  when  the  weight  of  the  cargo  and  the 
weight  of  Ihe  boat  taken  together  are  equal  to  this  displaced  volume 
of  the  fluid  in  which  it  floats,  and  that  any  weight  beyondthis  will 
sink  it. 

Calculating  the  weight  of  this  volume  of  water  displaceil,  and 
subtracting  from  it  the  weight  of  the  boat,  gives  the  extrême  weight 
which  the  boat  would  carry  without  sinking. 

Appiying  this  to  boats  made  of  iron,  or  any  other  heavy  metai, 
it  is  évident,  that  so  long  as  the  v/eight  of  the  boat  is  less  than  a 
weight  of  fluid  on  which  it  is  floating,  the  volume  cf  which  is 
equal  to  the  who  e  size  of  the  boat  and  material  included,  it  will 
carry  some  cargo — that  the  limit  to  the  thickness  of  the  iron,  so 
that  the  whole  may  float,  is  that  which  would  make  the  weight  of 
the  boat  equal  to  the  weight  of  fluid  of  its  own  volume— that  the 
thinner  the  material  (due  regard  to  safety  being  had),  as  in  ail 
cases  the  less  the  weight  of  the  boat  itself,  of  a  given  size,  the 
greater  cargo  it  would  carry— that  a  boat  which  would  sink  in  one 
fluid,  would  float  merrily  in  another  which  was  heavier,  etc.  ;  for 
instance,  a  load  which  would  sink  in  fresh,  would  float  in  sait 
water,  and  be  buoyani  in  mercury.  The  teacher  would  naturally 
point  out  that  the  same  boat  would  carry  a  heavier  cargo  on  sait 
water  than  on  fresh.     What  would  it  be  on  oil,  milk,  mercury,  etc. 

The  number  of  things  which  the  principles  connected  with  float- 
ing bodies  may  be  called  upon  to  illustrate  is  very  great. 

Having  made  them  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
speciflc  gravity,  and  that  by  takingthe  weight  of  a  certain  volume 
of  water  as  a  standard,  we  calculate  the  weight  of  other  bodies, 
it  wiil  be  well  to  hâve  a  table  of  the  spécifie  gravities  of  sub- 
stances in  common  use,  mt  tais,  woods,  etc.,  suspended  on  a  cord 
in  the  schoolroom  ;  and  to  show  them  by  experiment  how  thèse 
results  are  arrived  at.  It  is  quite  a  mislake  to  think  that  boys 
about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  âge  cannot  be  made  to  under- 
stand them,  and  not  only  that— they  will  take  a  great  interest  in 
them. 

A  short  list  is  added,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  working  an 
example  or  two  from  it.     Taking  water  as  1. 


Distilled  water.     1- 

Copper 

..    8-788 

Coal 

Oil 

Oak 

Ash 

Maple 

Elm 

Platina 22069 

Goia 19-258 

Mercury 13-586 

Standard  silver  10-474 

Iron(cast)... 
Iron  (bar)  . . . 

Zinc 

FliQtglaas... 

Marble 

Ivory  

..   7-207 

..   7-100 
..    3-329 
..   2-700 
..  1-825 

Lead 11-352 

Brasa 8-396 

Fir 

Cork 

A  simple  inspection  of  this  table  may  be  made  a  useful  lesson, 
by  pointing  out  to  thera  the  compaiative  weight  of  those  substances 
they  are  continually  handling,  the  ditlerence  among  them  being 
much  greater  than  they  are  in  ihe  habit  of  thinking  it — that  those 
substances  the  spécifie  gravity  of  which  is  less  than  I  will  float. 
In  this  way  the  comparing  one  thing  with  anoth-r  makes  them 
think.  Also  why  distilled  water  is  a  standard— that  water  varies 
in  weight  with  the  substances  it  holds  in  solution — that  its  boiling- 
point  varies  with  thèse  substances. 

Assuming  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  distilled  water,  and  at 
the  température  of  63o   Fahrenheit  to  be  1000  ozs.  (why  distilled 
water,  and   why  a  fixed  température  ?)   let  them  show  that  the 
1000 

weight  of  a  cubic  inch= ,  and  why  the  diviser  is  1728. 

1728 

When  we  speak  of  the  spécifie  gravity  of  lead  being  11-352  and 
of  iron  7-7&8,  w  e  mean  that  tiie  weight  ol  any  given  volume  of  lead 
or  iron  wili  be  so  niany  times  that  weight  of  the  same  volume  of 
water,  and  knowing  ihe  one,  the  other  is  easily  calculated. 

Thus  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weigh-*  1000  ozs.,  theiefore  a  cubic 
foot  of  lead  weiglis  1000  oza.  >-  11-352=11352  ozs.,  of  iron  1000 
ozs.,  ^  7-788,  or  7788  ozs.,  of  an  inch  in  the  same  way. 

The  spécifie  gravity  of  dry  oak  is  -925,  of  fir  -550,  of  elm  -600, 
therefore  any  given  volume  of  thèse  woods  would  float,  being 
lighter  than  the  same  volume  of  water.  A  cubic  foot  of  dry  oak 
would  be  1000  ozs.  x  ..925,  or  925  ozs.  ;  of  fir  1000  ozs.  x  -550,  or 
650  ozs.,  a  little  more  than  half  the  weight  of  oak. 

As  applied  to  thèse  substances,  a  good  deal  dépends  on  their 
State  of  dryness,  sap  in  them,  etc. 

The  Ibllowing  questions  of  a  practical  kind  may  suggest  others  : 

What  is  the  weight  of  a  block  of  marble,  granité,  etc.,  of  regular 
figure  (or  any  olher  which  they  can  measure),  base  of  it  fifteen 
feet  six  inches  by  five  feet  two  inches,  and  four  feet  high. 

A  given  number  of  ieet  of  oak,  elm,  ash,  etc.  ?  A  given  mass  of 
métal,  what  would  be  its  weight  ?  The  wei^-ht  of  metals  is 
exactly  known  from  measurement,  supposing  them  to  be  pure. 

In  this  way  the  scholar  will  be  easily  made  to  calculate  what 
horse-power,  or  man-power — moving  power — it  will  take  to  move 
given  masses  of  thèse  materials  ;  and  .vould,  if  called  upon  to  put 
it  into  practice,  contrive  accordingly — strengthening  their  machin- 
ery,  etc.,  adapting  it  to  the  work  required  to  be  doue. 

From  this  also  may  be  shown,  the  reason  why  heavy  bodies 
appear  so  much  lighter  when  moved  in  a  fluid  like  water — the 
beavier  the  fluid  the  easier  they  move — as  when  they  raise  a 
bucketful  of  water  from  a  well;  its  increased  heaviness  the 
moment  it  gets  to  the  surface  of  the  water  — given  size  of  the 
bucket  how  much  increased  in  weight  ? — would  it  be  heavier  if 
raised  out  of  the  water  into  a  vacuum,  and  how  much? — moving 
masses  of  stone,  as  granité,  under  water — floating  beams  of  timber, 
etc.  Having  given  the  volume  and  the  spécifie  gravity  of  the 
fluid  in  which  they  are  moving,  to  calculate  what  theylose  in  weight. 

Suspend  a  cubic  foot  of  lead  by  a  chain  from  one  end  of  a 
balance  :  what  weight  would  balance  it  at  the  other  end,  or  over  a 
single  pulley  ?  A  weight  equal  to  itself. — Now  let  it  fall  into  a 
vessel  ot  water  :  will  il  take  the  same  weight  te  balance  it  as 
before?  No,  Sir;  a  weight  less  than  itself,  by  Uie  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  water. — What  does  a  cubic  foot  01  water  weigh  ? 
1000  ozs. — Well,  I  don't  recollet-t  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  lead, 
but  what  is  its  spécifie  gravity? — look  at  your  table,  11-352  ;  there- 
fore the  weight  ot  the  lead  in  air  is  11,35-2,  and  deducting  1000 
ozs.,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  wtiich  is  the  weight  lost 
by  the  lead,  gives  10,352,  Ihe  weight  necessary  to  balance  the 
lead  when  in  water. 

Suppose  a  cubic  foot  of  lead  resting  on  a  pile  under  water,  what 
force  must  be  exerled  to  pull  it  off',  supposing  no  résistance  from 
friction  on  the  pile  ?  About  9;10tbs  of  its  own  weight. 

From  this  to  explain  how  it  is  that  the  sand,  stone,  shingle,  etc., 
are  so  easily  tossed  aboul  on  Ihe  sea-shore — how  ihe  human  body 
floats,  etc. 

Questions  :  A  vessel  fuU  of  mercury,  Ihe  bottom  of  which  is 
nine  inches  by  4-56,  and  the  height  ten.  inches,  what  is  its 
weight  ? 

Suppose  a  cistern,  twelve  feet  long,  five  feet  wide,  and  four  feet 
six  inches  high,  made  of  lead  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  what 
would  be  its  vpeight  ? 

What  is  the  v?eight  of  a  cylinder  of  iron  thirty  inches  in  diameter 
and  six  feet  high?  Of  a  block  of  granité  in  the  form  of  a  circle, 
four  feet  six  inches  in  diameter  and  twenty  inches  thick  ? 

A  statue  of  marble  is  placed  in  a  vessel  fuU  of  quicksilver,  and 
causes  six  cubic  feet  to  run  over,  what  is  its  -weight  ?  Would  it 
sink  ?  Would  a  statue  of  cast  iron  sink  ? 
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Why  is  the  line  of  the  angler  raore  likely  to  break  after  the  fisli 
is  out  of  water  than  vvhen  it  is  in  it  ? 

Do  you  see  any  connection  between  the  wcight  of  a  given  mass 
ot  matter  and  the  altitude  of  the  barometer  ?  and  how  tnight  a 
dealer  in  any  bulky  commodity  profil  by  observing  that  connec- 
tion ? 

The  spécifie  gravity  of  ice  is  to  Ihat  of  water  as  8  to  9,  and  a 
field  of  ice  of  uniform  thickness,  has  10  feet  above  water,  how 
many  feet  below  it  ?  . 

A  cubic  foot  of  a  métal  weigbs  1000  Ibs.  when  weighed  in  air  ; 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  air  being  aboHt  l^SOOth  part  of  a 
cubic  inch  of  water  at  a  température  of  63o,  what  vvould  be  the 
weight  of  the  body  in  vacuo  ;  also  if  weighed  in  water— and  if  in 
air  of  half  the  density,— work  out  the  arithmetical  résulta. 

Making  them  reduce  the  fluid  measures  into  cubic  inches,  feet, 
etc.,  is  a  good  exercise. 

How  many  cubic  inches  in  a  pint  ?  34-659. 
in  a  quart  ? 
in  a  gallon,  etc.  ? 

Then  of  course  they  easily  calculate  the  weight  of  any  of  thèse 
measures  fiUed  with  a  fluid,  the  spécifie  gravity  of  which  is  given. 

In  aeriform  bodies,  common  atmospheric  air  is  taken  as  a 
standard  instead  of  water,  the  weight  of  wliich  is  about  one  eight- 
hundredth  part  of  the  former  :  thèrefore,  as  a  cubic  foot  of  water 
weighs  1000  ozs.,  the  weight  of  a  foot  of  air  will  be  1000;800  or 
1  25  oz.  ;  ten  feet  will  be  12-5  ozs.,  100  feet  125  ozs.,  etc.;  then 
having  the  spécifie  gravities  of  other  gaseous  substances,  some  of 
which  are  heavier,  some  lighter,  than  the  atmosphère,  they  may 
be  made  to  calculate  the  weights  of  given  volumes. 

The  priuciple  of  the  thermometer  should  be  e.xplained— how  it 
is  made— how  graduated— and  how  the  freezing  and  boiling  points 
are  determined — why  the  tube  is  of  a  narrow  bore,  etc. 

In  the  Boys'  school  at  Somborne  there  is  a  iDarometer  and  a 
thermometer,  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  observing  ;  registering 
the  height  when  they  go  in,  and  noticing  the  course  of  its  rise  from 
increased  température  ;  this  is  registered  three  times  a  day,  and  a 
thermometer  kept  in  the  open  air.  The  height  of  the  barometer— 
the  taking  a  weekiy  and  a  monthly  average— forms  an  exercise  of 
their  arithmetic. 

Attention  might  be  called  as  to  how  such  averages  of  the  ther- 
mometer are  affected  by  swampy  and  marshy  grounds  of  great 
extent— improved  drainage— how  this  is  likely  to  affect  the  tetnper- 
ature  of  a  district,  so  much  so,  eveii  as  to  advance  the  period  of 
harvest- how  the  height  of  the  thermometer  may  be  affected  by 
particular  aspects— whether  the  line  of  country  slopes  lowards  the 
north  or  south,  or  is  a  level  plain,  etc. 

(To  be  continuée!.) 


TUe  Magic  lantern  an  auxiliarj-  in  Teaching. 

There  is  scarcely  any  thing  that  canbe  called  a  scientific  instru- 
ment that  has  so  extensively  played  the  part  of  a  humbug  as  the  one 
mentioned  in  the  heading  ofthis  article.  It  is,  however,  when 
properly  constructed  and  used, — taken  together  with  such  pictures 
as  can  now  be  produced. — a  means  of  il  lustrating  science,  art  topo- 
graphy,  and  even  history,  that  has  few  if  any  equals. 

Passing  by  ail  those  which  are  mère  toys, — tlie  beit  instruments, 
as  commonly  constructed,  are  not  such  as  can  be  used  to  exhibit 
satisfactorily  paintings  of  the  highest  finish.  It  may,  however,  be 
vrell  to  say  in  this  connection,  that  for  coarse  pictures  of  ordiuary 
exécution,  thèse  lanterns  answer  better  than  a  more  perfect  ins- 
trument, as  they  solteu  the  outliness  by  their  very  vvant  of  defining 
power. 

The  best  lanterns,  as  usually  made,  are  constructed  as  follows  : 
First  a  large  tin  box  vpith  a  chimney,  and  holes  in  the  bottom  to 
admit  air,  and  a  good  solar  lamp  to  which  a  concave  reflector  is 
added.  In  front  of  the  lamp  are  the  condensers,  which  consist  of 
Iwo  convex  lenses,  the  use  of  which  is  to  render  the  divergent 
pays  from  the  lamp  parallel.  In  front  of  the  condensers  is  placed 
the  picture,  and  still  farther  in  the  same  direction  are  the  niagni- 
fieis  contained  in  the  tube  or  nozzle  of  the  lantern.  Thèse  magni- 
fiera are  usually  double  convex,  or  better  plane  convex  lenses;  and 
hère  lies  the  great  defect  in  the  instrument.  Thèse  magnifiers 
should  be  achromatic,  i.  e.,  such  a  combination  of  lenses  as  to 
correct  both  the  chromatic  and  especially  the  spherical  aberration. 
Without  this  arrangement,  when  the  picture  consists  of  simple 
lines,  they  appear  when  seen  from  a  short  distance  as  fringed  with 
prismatic  colors  ;  this,  however,  is  the  least  defect,  the  other  arising 
from  sphericai  aberration,  being  very  serious,  and  is  as  follows  : 


When  a  séries  of  parallel  lines  are  ruled  on  the  glass  and  thrown 
on  the  screen,  those  lines  and  parts  of  lines  nearest  the  circumfe- 
rence  appear  curved,  and  also  when  the  centre  of  the  picture  is 
distinct,  the  circumference  is  undefined  ani  hazy. 

To  correct  thèse  defects,  it  is  usual  to  place  a  diaphragm  in  the 
tube  ;  this  is,  however,  to  sacrifice  about  one  half  the  light,  and 
consequently,  the  picture  can  be  shown  with  equal  illumination  of 
only  one  half  the  size  as  with  an  achroratic  magnifier  of  the  same 
diamelerand  focus. 

It  is  true,  if  the  Drummond  light  be  used,  this  is  of  lèse  consé- 
quence ;  but  even  then  the  achromatic  lenses  are  much  better,  as 
the  diaphragm  corrects  oniy  in  part. 

The  Drummond  ligt  is  expensive,  and  troublesome  to  manage, 
and  always  requires  time  for  préparation. 

With  a  good  solar  lamp,  and  the  best  sperm  oil,  a  picture  three 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  can  be  thrown  on  the  screen,  with  a 
suitable  achromatic  magnifier  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  diameter,  ac- 
cording  to  the  subject  and  transparency  of  the  picture,  and  be 
brilliantly  illuminated, — as  much  soas  with  the  coramon  magnifier, 
if  made  from  three  to  five  feet  in  diameter.  Moreover,  with  the 
achromatic,  every  part  of  the  picture  will  be  distinct  and  stiarply 
defined. 

I  am  aware  that  I  hâve  stated  thèse  diameters  of  pictures  on  the 
screen,  far  below  what  is  said  of  them  in  catalogues  of  philoso- 
phical  instruments  :  but  apicture  to  be  satisfactory,  must  be  iUu- 
minated. 

The  best  substance  for  a  screen  is  white  cartoon  paper  ;  the  pic- 
ture is  seen,  of  course,  by  the  light  reflected  from  the  surface,  and 
not  by  light  transmitted  through  the  screen.  If  pictures  are  to  be 
shown  by  the  latter  method,  fine,  bleaohed  cotton  (wet)is  the  best 
material. 

If  it  is  désirable  not  to  place  the  lantern  very  far  from  the  screen, 
(say  about  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,)  a  good  "  half  plate  "  size  camé- 
ra tube,  such  as  is  used  for  photographie  purposes,  can  be  attached 
to  the  lantern  instead  of  the  ordinary  nozzle,  and  this  has  the  ad- 
vantage  of  a  rack  aud  pinion  motion. 

If  it  is  désirable  to  place  the  lantern  ihirty  or  forty  feet  from  the 
screen,  and  a  six  to  ten  feet  picture  is  desired,  a  longer  nozzle 
must  be  made  and  an  achromatic  lens  be  specially  prepared. 

With  a  good  lantern  and  suitable  paintings,  a  teacher  can  illus- 
trate  to  a  whole  school  at  once  any  subject  that  is  within  the  limits 
of  Painting,  Drawing,  or  Photogiaphy. 

For  examples  :  Astronomy  can  be  illustrated  to  a  class  even 
with  an  iraperfect  instrument,  as  by  any  other  means.  The  bright- 
ness  of  the  pictures  gi  ves  efîects  almost  as  true  as  the  télescope  itself. 

Anatomy,  Botany,  ail  branches  of  Natural  History,  Geology, 
Microscopic  views.  Portraits,  Maps,  Works  of  Art,  Sculpture,  and 
celebrated  pictures,  Landscape  views,  Diagrams,  &c.,  Stc.,  can  ail 
be  delineated  with  truth,  as  to  form,  color,  and  every  other  attribute 
ot  a  picture  on  c^.nvas.  Another  beautifu!  feature  of  thèse  pictu- 
res, is  that  many  subjects  admit  of  motion,  which  increases  the 
truthfulness  of  the  représentation,  and  also  adds  to  the  interest  of 
the  spectator 

The  fact  that  the  pictures  must  be  seen  in  at  least  a  partially 
darkenea  room,  by  obscuring  surrounding  objects  tends  to  concen- 
trate  the  attention  of  the  learner. 

One  objection  may  be  urged,  viz  :  the  expense  of  good  apparatus 
and  paintings.  But  when  we  reflect  how  many  "  institutions  of 
learning"  purchase  such  "  philosophical  toys"  as  an  "orrery"  or 
miniature  locomotive  "  with  cars  attached,"  it  would  seem  rather 
to  be  a  lack  of  judgment  than  want  of  money,  in  some  cases  at 
least. 

But  in  truth,  one  very  important  advantage  in  this  kind  of  illus- 
tration is  the  cheapness  of  the  pictures,  when  we  consider  the  sur- 
face which  they  cover  when  seen  on  the  screen,  aud  how  much 
can  be  represented  in  one  picture.  To  produce  the  same  results 
ou  canvass  would,  in  most  instances,  cost  double  or  quadruple  the 
price  of  the  picture  on  glass.— D.  H.  Briggs,  {Mass.  Teacher.) 


LITBR^TTJIIE. 


THE  POET  AXD  THE  ROSE. 

Pensively  the  Poet  strayed, 
Seeking  out  some  cool  retreat, 

Tired  of  the  clang  of  trade 
And  the  eound  of  hurrying  feet. 


FOR  LOWER  CANADA. 


"  Weary  world  I  "  the  Poet  said, 
'■  What  13  left  a  bard  in  thee 

Save  to  mourn  thy  virtue  fled 
And  thy  banished  purity  ?  " 

'Neath  the  ivy's  noisome  shade 

Where  no  thiiig  of  beauty  grows, 
Drooping,  aa  if  half  afraid, 

Grew  a  white,  half-opened  rose. 
"  Simple  flower  !  foir  virtue  blooms, 

Lilte  thy  pure  white  petals  hère, 
In  the  midst  of  damps  and  glooms," 

And  the  Poet  dropped  a  tear. 

In  the  rose's  deepest  heart 

Lay  the  tear  the  Bard  had  shed  ; 
Lo  !  the  folded  petals  part, 

Now  it  lifts  its  drooping  head, 
Burating  into  fuUer  bloom, 

While  from  eut  its  sno-n7  breast 
Floated  up  a  sweet  perfume 

Like  a  benigon  of  rest. 


"  Blessed  flower  !  "  the  Poet  cried, 

"  Many  a  pure,  white  soûl  I  knew, 
Fainting  by  the  highway  side 

For  the  lack  of  heavenly  dew. 
Be  this  lesaon  not  forgot  ; 

If  the  dews  of  Love  were  given, 
Even  in  the  darkest  spot, 

Buds  would  open  fit  for  Heaven." 

In  the  great  world's  dusty  mart. 

In  its  hurry,  in  its  strife, 
Dwelleth  many  a  weary  heart 

Fainting  for  the  springs  of  life. 
Happy  thou  whose  eye  can  find 

Lessons  hère  to  guide  thy  youth, 
And  amid  the  sheaves  I  bind, 

Criean  the  precious  grains  of  truth. 


Rkode  Islarui  Schoolmashr . 


SOIElsrOE. 


Keiuaihabie  Parhella. 

A  phenomenoii  ci  rare  occurrence  inother  climates  and  not  very 
frequently  seen  even  in  our  northern  régions,  was  observed  at 
Montréal,  on  the  9th  instant.  The  following  acoount  of  the  observ- 
ations made  at  St.  Mary's  Collège,  is  given  from  notes  taken  at 
the  tirae  by  a  student  in  the  class  of  natural  philosophy,  anotlier 
student  having  raade  a  diagram,  which  we  subjoin. 

Let  Z  be  called  the  zénith,  and  S  the  sun  at  its  altitude.  At 
about  ten  o'clock  A.  M.,  the  weatherbeing  fine  and  rather  warm, 
the  atmosphère,  which,  up  to  that  hour,  had  appeared  quite  clear 
and  very  transparent,  becarae  gradually  overspread  with,  as  it 
were,  a  net-work  of  moving  vapour,  the  higher  strata  veiling  the 
azuré  of  the  sky  as  with  a  thin  gauze.  First  appeared  in  the 
heavens,  round  the  sun,  a  halo,  or  rainbow-oolored  circle,  Pp  Lv, 
perpendicular  to  the  visual  ray  of  the  observer.  Then  the  great  par- 
helion  circle  PSLA,  of  a  white  light  resembling  that  of  the  Milky- 
Way,  equal  in  breadth  to  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun,  extends 
parallel  to  the  horizon.  A  kind  of  second  parhelion  circle,  of  the 
same  white  light,  but  not  so  distinct,  with  points  of  tangency  at  v 
and  A,  assumes  occasionally  a  figure  more  or  less  elliptical.  A 
second  halo,  or  at  least  a  strong  concentric  reflection  of  the  first 
one,  with  prismatic  colors,  but  not  so  well  defined,  also  assumes  an 
elliptic  figure,  with  its  points  of  contact  at  p  and  v,  and  may  be 
somewhat  changing.  Lastly,  on  each  side  of  the  first  halo,  EF, 
are  seen  two  segments  of  a  rainbow-colored  circle  of  light,  which, 
if  we  suppose  this  halo  to  hâve  45o.,  seem ,  from  Iheir  position 
and  their  curve  ,  to  belong  to  a  halo  of  90o.,  thèse  parts  of  the 
ciicumference  only  being  visible.  The  two  images  of  the  sun, 
P  L,  sometimes  appeared  so  elongated  on  the  parhelion  circle,  that 
it  was  thought  two  others  could  be  seen  at  the  points  of  intersection 
with  the  concentric  ellipse.  Two  points,  of  a  very  brilliant  light, 
edged  with  deep  prismatic  colors,  at  the  upper  and  lovver  parts  of 
the  first  halo,  indicated  at  p  and  v,  might  perhaps  confirm  the 
opinion  held  by  some  authors  and  objected  to  by  others,  as  to 
the  existence  of  vertical  parhelia.    As  so  dazzling  a  light  could 


not  be  looked  at  without  colored  or  smoked  glass,  and  the  observers 
were  unprovided  v^ith  either  of  thèse,  it  cannot  be  afflrmed  po  it- 
ively  that  there  were  well  determined  vertical  images.  On  the  2nd 
of  June  1839,  Mr.  Quetelet  saw,  at  Brussels,  the  inner  halo, 
accompanied  by  the  two  vertical  parhelia. 

The  anthelion  or  figure  of  the  sun  A,  at  the  point  diametrically 
opposed,  on  the  parhelion  circle,  to  that  of  the  sun,  was  still  less 
distinctiy  defined,  when  observed,  and  seemed  scarcely  any  larger 
than  a  mère  lurainous  point  produced  in  the  meeting  of  the  two 
curves,  without  any  prismatic  colors. 

The  spectacle  lasted,  with  varying  intensity  and  dimensions, 
assuming  difTerent  forms,  from  about  ten  o'clock  to  mid-day.  In 
the  evening  a  beautiful  aurora  borealis  displayed  its  undulating 
light  in  the  same  celestial  field  where  twelve  hours  before  had 
appeared  the  other  phenomenon. 


OFFICIEL   ISrOTICES. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


KXAMINERS. 


His  Excellcncy  the  Governor  General  in  Council  was  pleased,  the 
2nd  instant,  to  appoint  John  Burroughs,  Esquire,  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  Board  of  Examinera  for  the  district  of  Québec,  vice  Jacques 
Crémazie,  Esquire,  resigned. 


OATUOLIO   EOABD   OF   EXAMINERS   FOR 


DISTRICT  OF  MONTREAL. 


Messrs.  Jérémie  Laporte,  and  Pierre  Lacroix  ;  and  Misses  Adéline 
Adam,  Adéline  Béchard,  Flore  Généreux,  Héloïse  Gravel ,  Otavie 
Legros,  Philomène  Monpetit,  Olive  Ouimet,  Marie  Primeau,  and  Cathe- 
rine Turcotte  hâve  obtained  diplomas  authorizing  them  to  teach  in 
elementary  scbools. 

F.  X.  Valade, 

Secretary. 

BOABD  OF   BXAMINBBS  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  KAMOnBASKA. 

Misses  Lucie  Bégin,  and  Adèle  Bouchard  bave  obtained  diplomas 
authorizing  them  to  teach  in  model  schools. 
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Messrs.  Octave  Boucher,  Mathieu  Morin,  and  Calixte  Dion;  and  Misses 
Sophie  Debiens,  Emilie  Gagné,  Marie  Clémentine  Martin,  Marie  Apolline 
Caron  (Mme  Edouard  Routier)  ;  Odile  Sirois,  Victoire  Pelletier,  Philo- 
méne  Pelletier,  PhiloméueGagnon.KliziDesIauriers.Henriette  Pelletier, 
Angélique  Emond,  Cl  lire  Langlois,  Marie  Bélanger,  Stéphanie  Duniais, 
Luce  Potvin,  Cécile  Lavoie,  Emilie  Roy,  Marie  Marguerite  Francœur, 
Flore  Caillouette  (Mme  Octave  Roy)  ;  ce  les  te  Ouellet,  Georgina  Bernier, 
and  Hermine  Dion,  hâve  obtained  diplomaa  authorizing  them  to  teacb 
in  elementary  schools. 

P.   DCMAIS, 

Secretary. 
ieacherb'   co.vferesces. 

The  eleventh  conférence  of  the  Teachers'  Association  in  connexion 
with  the  Jacques-Cartier  Normal  school,  will  take  place  on  Ibe  '-îSth  of 
May  neït 

The  tenth  conférence  of  the  Teachers'  Association  in  connexion  with 
the  Laval  Normal  school,  will  be  hili  on  the  26th  of  May  next. 

îVotice. 

Oopy-right  holders,  or  authors,  who  may  désire  to  submit,  for  the 
approbation  of  ihe  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  any  Works  belonging 
to  them,  will  bave  to  transmit  lo  the  Recording  Clerk  of  the  Council, 
their  applications  to  that  effect,  wiihin  at  least  one  month  of  the  meet- 
ing, at  which  they  intend  to  présent  such  works,  the  suid  applications 
to  be  made  according  to  the  subjoined  form,  stating  the  price  per  dozen 
copies  ofeach  printed  work,  and  the  price  for  which  they  are  willing 
to  transfer  their  right  of  ownership,  if  they  should  thiuk  proper  so  to 
do;  transmitting  also  eight  copies  of  every  printed  book,  or  a  copy  of 
the  mauuscript  if  sach  book  be  not  in  print. 

FORJI   OF   APPLICATION. 

I  hâve  the  honor  to  submit,  for  the  approbation  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  work  of  which  the  foUowing  is  the  title  :— 


The  last  édition  was  published  In  ,  in  the 

year  ,  of  which  copies  were  printed. 

The  price  per  dozen  is  S 

The  cop3--right  of  tiiis  work  is  owned  by  ,  who 

will  transfer  it  to  the  Council,  for  the  sum  of  S 

I  transmit  eight  co;  ;es  (or  the  manusciipt)  of  the  said  work. 

{Signature  and  address  in  fuit.) 
By  ord'.>r  of  the  Council, 

Louis  G;aiîd, 

Recording  Clerk. 


The  Teachers  of  the  districts  of  Québec  and  Three  Rivers,  may,  for 
the  future,  pay  their  premiums  for  the  superannualed  teachers'  pension 
Fund,  and  their  subscriplions  to  the  Journals  of  Education,  to  Revd 
Mr  Langevin,  Principal  of  the  Laval  Normal  School,  who  is  aufhorised 
to  receive  the  same. 

DONATIONS   TO    THE  LIBRARY   OF   THE   DEPARTMENT. 

The  Supcrintendent  acknowledges  with  thanks  the  foliowing  dona- 
tions : — 

From  Mr.  Joseph  Henry,  Secretary  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
\\  ashington  :  Annnal  report  of  the  Board  of  Régents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  for  1858,  1  vol.  in-So. 

Fiom  Mr.  Désiré  Girouard,  Law  Student,  Montréal  :  "  Traité  des 
lettres  de  change,"  by  himself.  1  vol.  in-8o. 

From  Mr.  J.  Douglas  Borthwick,  Montréal  :  The  British  American 
Reader,  by  himself,  1  vol   in-lSo  ;  2  copies. 

From  Henry  Driscoll,  Esq.,  Q.  C,  Montréal  :  Dictionary  of  Quotations, 
1  vol.  ia-l2o. 

Donations  made  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  A.  Leroy,  bv  M.  le  prési- 
dent Grandgagnage;  pamphlets  in-8vo;— 

Voyage  d'Alfred  Nicolas,  2  copies  ;  Congrès  de  Spa,  3  copies  (vol.  1)  ; 
Pierre  L  Hermite,  6  copies;  Wallarade.s,  4  copies;  Chaufontaine,  6 
copies;  Grotte  de  Tiar,  1  copy;  Province  de  Liège,  3  copies;  Congrès 
de  Spa  (fr.igmeat),  4  copies;  Habitants  des  Grottes,  6  copies;  Alfred 
Nicolas  (Latin),  6  copies  ;  un  feulleton,  2  conies  ;  la  Belgique  en  cas  de 
guerre,  6  copies;  La  Meuse,  2  copies. 

By  Mr.  Ferd.  Henaux,  pamphlets  in-8:  Histoire  du  Pays  de  Liège,  2 
vols;  Cbarlemagno,  1  vol-  Traditions  Liégeoises,  1  vol;  Robermont,  1 
vol;  Fabrique  d'Armes,  1  vol;  Etudes  sur  le  Wallon,  1  vol;  Constitu- 
tion Liégeoise,  1  vol. 

By  Mr.  Et.  Hénaiix  :  Le  mal  du  pays,  by  the  same. 

By  the  brotber  of  the  deceased  :  La  statue  de  Grétry,  1  vol. 

By  -Mr.  Victor  Hénaux:  Paulus  Stndens,  in  verse,  ï  vol  ;  De  l'amour 
des  femmes  pour  les  sots,  1  vol. 


By  Mr.  le  Baron  de  la  Rousselière-  Don  Carlos,  tragedy,  3  copies. 
By  Mr.  Duvivier,  curé  de  St.  Jean  à  Liège  :  La  Cinéide,  1  vol. 
By  Mr.  Terry,  Professor  in  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Liège  :  22  Com- 
positions musicales,  in-8  ;  21  vol.  in-4. 


By  M.  le  Capitaine  Ferd,  président  de  la  chambre  de  commerce  de 
Liège  :  Rapport  de  la  chambre  de  commerce  de  Liège,  etc.,  9  copies  ; 
Notice  sur  .M.  Orban,  1  pamphlet  ;  Notice  sur  L.  Lombard,  artist,  1 
pamphlet;  Salon  de  1858,  by  Helbée,  1  pamphlet. 

By  Mr.  tJl.  Capitaine:  Notice  sur  Placenlius,  etc.,  4  copies;  Notice 
sur  la  société  d'émulation,  1  pamphlet;  Notice  sur  Mgr.  Van  Bommel,  3 
copies  ;  Notice  sur  les  journaux,  2  copies. 

By  the  Editer:  Revue  populaire  des  sciences,  2  Nos,  selected  ;  Revue 
universelle  de  l'industrie,  elc,  1  No.  sel.  ;  Olivier,  Grammaire  et  Ency- 
clopédie élémentaires,  2  copies;  Klaye,  des  pensionnats,  1  vol. 

By  Mr.  Kupfferschloger,  Professor  of  Roman  Law  in  the  University  of 
Liège  :  De  la  majorité,  etc.,  5  copies. 

By  Mr.  Jules  Pety  de  Rossen,  de  Tongres  :  Bulletin  du  Limbourg,  1 
pamphlet;  Souvenirs  Rhénans,  3  copies;  Histoire  Monétaire,  1  copy. 

By  Mr.  Ad.  Borguet,  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Brussels  :  Phi- 
lippe II  et  la  Belgique,  1  vol;  Stockmans,  1  vol;  Guide  en  Ardenne,  2 
copies. 

By  Dr.  Fertrants;  Le  médecin  de  la  famille,  vol.  Il,  III  and  6 
pamphlets. 

By  Mr.  A.  Baron,  member  of  the  Academy,  etc  :  Histoire  de  la  litté- 
rature française,  2  vols  ;  Œuvres  de  Baron,  3  vols. 

By  Mr.  E.  Polain,  administralor  and  inspecter  of  the  University  of 
Liège:  Diplôme  de  Louis-le-Débonnaire,  1  pamphlet;  Souveraineté  de 
Maëstricbt,  1  pamphlet  ;  Brochures  académiques,  etc.,  20  pamphlets  ; 
Mélanges  historiques,  1  vol  ;  Histoire  de  Liège,  2  vols. 

By  Mr.  Fuss,  professeur  èmèrite  :  Poëmata  latina,  2  pamphlets;  Du 
latin  moderne,  1  pamphlet  ;  De  la  rime  latine,  1  pamphlet  ;  divers 
pamphlets,  14. 

By  Mr.  Joly,  Professor,  Brussels  :  Géographie,  3  vols  ;  Atlas  clas- 
sique, 2  vols  ;  Brochures  administratives,  etc.,  10  vols. 

By  Colonel  Coquilhart  :  Traité  des  bouches  à  feu,  etc.,  etc.,  3  vols. 

By  Captain  Gillion  :  Des  armes  portatives,  1  vol  ;  Des  canons  rayés, 
1  vol. 

By  Mr.  Jr.  Knpfferschloger,  Professor  of  Cbemistry  in  the  University  of 
Liège  ;  4  pamphlets  on  chemistry. 

From  Mr.  Chandelon-ig  :  Produits  chimiques,  1  pamphlet;  and  28 
pamphlets  on  chemistry. 

By  Professor  Pâque  :  Traité  de  topographie,  1  vol  ;  Dissertation  sur 
les  mathématiques,  3  pamphlets. 

By  Mr.  D.  Arnould,  ancien  administrateur,  etc  :  Monts  de  piété  en 
Belgique,  1  vol  ;  id.  de  Liège,  2  copies. 

Institut  des  Sourds-muets,  Liège,  2  pamphlets. 

By  l'Institut  archéologique  Liégeois  ;  Bulletin  de  l'Institut  archéolo- 
gique Liégeois,  3  volumes,  issued  in  10  Nos. 

By  Mr.  Fabry  Rossius  :  Note  sur  la  technologie  archéologique,  1 
pamphlet  ;  Catalogue  des  livres  de  médecine  de  la  bibliothèque  de 
Liège,  1  voL 
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MOKTBEAL,  (LOWES  CARASA)  APSIL,  1860. 


Québec  Catbolic  Boara  of  Examlners. 

Mr.  Jacques  Crémazie,  LL.D.,  of  Québec,  who  ivas 
appointed  member  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  in 
the  mouth  of  December  last,  has  since  resigued  his  trust 
as  one  of  the  Catholic  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  district 
of  Québec.  His  Excellency  the  (îovernor  General  in 
accepting  Mr.  Crémazie's  résignation,  was  pleased  to  express 
his  high  appréciation  of  the  zeal  and  disiuterestedness 
with  which  this  gentleman,  for  many  years,  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

His  coUeagues  have  likewise  rendered  homage  to  his 
merit,  by  adopting  the  foliowing  resolution  : — 


FOR  LOWER  CANADA. 


On  motion  of  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Langevin,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Jiineau,  it  was  unaniraously  resolved  : — 

That  this  Board,  in  its  solicitude  for  the  interests  of  Education, 
learns  with  regret  tliat  the  résignation  of  Jacques  Crémazie,  Esq., 
LL.D.,  one  of  its  oldest  members,  has  taken  place,  and  cannot 
allow  this  occasion  to  pass  without  expressing  publicly  its  sensé 
of  the  assiduity,  tlie  zeal  and  dévotion  displayed  by  that  gentle- 
man in  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  ci  his  trust. 

Jonh  Burroughs,  Esq.,  advocate,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  post  vacated  by  Mr.  Crémazie. 


Report   of  the    L.oui!4iaiia  Superintendent    of 
Scliools  for  18.'>7. 

Louisiana,  one  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union,  is 
bounded  North,  by  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Mississippi;  East, 
by  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  South,  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  West,  by  Texas,  where  the  Sabine  River  séparâtes  it 
in  i)art  from  tire  last  mentioned  State.  Its  greatest  length,  from 
East  to  West,  being  about  292  miles,  and  its  breadth  250.  Its  sur- 
face oovers  an  area  of  41,225  square  miles. 

This  surface  no  where  rises  to  a  greater  height  than  200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Gulf.  West  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi, 
in  those  parts  forming  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  rise  hills 
beautifully  wooded.  It  is  watered  by  the  Red  River  on  ihe  North- 
West,  where  the  branches  of  this  river  expand  iiito  small  Iake?, 
and  form  numerous  marshes.  Below  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River, 
the  Atchafalaya,  separating  from  the  Mississippi,  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  the  great  delta,  an  extent  of  territory  of  several  thousand 
square  miles,  being  only  len  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  at  low 
waler  mark,  often  flooded  when  the  ireshets  set  in.  The  soil  is 
extremely  fertile.  The  cnltivation  of  the  sugar  cane  has  been 
introduced,  its  valuable  products  finding  their  way  to  ail  parts  of 
the  United  States,  to  Canada,  and  even  to  some  parts  ef  Europe. 
Cotton  of  an  excellent  quality  grows  in  abondance.  Indigo,  the 
vine,  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco  thnve  equally  well,  and  constitute 
the  wealih  of  the  planters. 

Coal,  sait,  iron,  oohre,  and  gypsum,  abound  in  a  minerai  state. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mississippi,  forming  the  eastern 
boundary,  which,after  wateringthe  south-eastern  région,  discharges 
itself  by  several  outlets  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  the  Red  River, 
which  is  a  confluent  of  the  Mississippi  ;  the  Washita,  passing 
through  the  soulhern  portion  of  Arkansas,  unités  its  waters  with 
those  of  the  Red  River  ;  the  Sabine,  the  Calcasieu,  and  the  Mer- 
mentau,  by  which  the  western  and  south-western  portions  ofllie 
State  are  watered. 

The  climate  of  Louisiana  is  delightful  during  six  months  of  the 
year,  but  the  long  enduring  heat  of  summer,  generating  etiluvia 
from  the  numerous  marshes,  gives  rise  to  the  terrible  yeilow  fever. 
The  devastating  tornadoes  of  the  West-Indies  aiso  extend  to  this 
country,  from  July  to  September. 

The  orange  and  the  lemon  tree,  and  ahnost  ail  tlie  tropical  plants 
attain  a  vigorous  growth. 

The  hiack  bear,  the  wolf,  the  tiger-cat,  and  the  panther  inhabit 
its  vast  forests.  Immense  hertis  of  Buffaloes,  loam  over  the  prairies. 
The  alligator  fréquents  the  rivers  and  bayoux,  and  the  rattle-snake, 
viper  and  reptiles  of  every  species  abound  in  the  luxuriant 
végétation. 

The  inhabitants,  almost  exclusively  agricniturists,  are  content 
to  leave  to  the  other  States  the  enjoyment  of  their  manufactures, 
prelering  the  products  of  the  rich  soil  which  they  cultivate.  Its 
tra<ie,  centred  in  New-Orleans,  is  very  extensive. 

The  population  of  Louisiana  now  numbers  650,000  soûls,  inclu- 
ding  300,000  slaves.  The  white  race  claiins  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
who  group  together  toward  the  north,  and  the  first  settlers  or  pos- 
sessors  of  the  soil,  of  French  descent,  who  keep  more  to  the  south, 
retaining,  as  in  Canada,  almost  unchanged,  the  habits,  manners, 
and  religion  ot  the  mother-country.  The  laws  hâve  been  con- 
densed  into  a  code,  on  the  niodel  of  the  Code  Napoléon. 

The  State  is  divided  into  48  parishes.  Bâton-Rouge  is  the 
capital.  The  principal  ciliés  are  New  Orléans  ,  with  140,000 
inhabitants,  the  commercial  emporium  of  Louisiana  and  the  south- 
western  States  ;  Lafayette,  a  suburb  of  New-Orleans,  with  16,000 
inhabitants,  and  Bâton-Rouge,  with  a  population  of  5,000.  The 
other  towns  are  Donaldsonville,  Iberville,  Alexandria,  Shrowport, 
Thibodeauville,  Natchitoches,  Franklin  and  Gretna. 


Louisiana  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1541.  In  1691, 
LaSaile  explored  the  country  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
An  establishment  was  founded  by  d'Iberville,  in  1699,  but  it  was 
only  in  1712  that  his  soheme  of  colonization  was  carried  out. 

The  whole  territory  was  then  ceded  to  Mr.  Crozart,  who  called 
it  Louisiana,  after  the  great  French  monarch  Louis  XIV.,  who 
had  conferred  the  boon.  It  was  afterwards  purchased  by  the  Com- 
pany of  fur  traders,  which  was  formed  in  1717,  by  the  celebrated 
Law  ;  but  that  enterprise  was  a  iailure,  and  the  territory  became 
once  more  the  pioperty  of  the  State.  In  1763,  when  Canada  was 
ceded  to  England,  Louisiana  possessed  a  Une  of  communication  to 
and  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  through  her  great  artery,  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  was  of  great  importance.  The  country  was  ceded  to 
Spain  in  1764,  and  by  viitue  of  a  iiew  treaty,  made  in  1800,  it  again 
became  a  dependency  of  the  French  Crown.  In  1812,  Jefferson, 
then  Président  of  the  United  States,  obtained  a  cession  of  it  from 
the  goveinraent  of  the  first  Napoléon,  giving  60  millions  of  dollars 
as  the  price.  It  was  then  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  comprising 
Louisiana  proper,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  lowa,  and  part  of  Wisconsin, 
besides  aIso  the  territoiies  called  Minesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas. 
Louisiana  was  erected  into  a  State  in  1812. 

The  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  the  Senate,  and  General 
Asseinbly,  are  elected  by  the  people,  the  first  three  for  four  years, 
and  the  last  for  a  period  of  two  years  only.  The  Senate  is  com- 
posed  of  32  members,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  97.  Thèse 
différent  powers  meet  every  year,  in  January. 

Justice  is  administred  :  1.  by  a  Superior  Court,  composed  of 
one  Chief-Justiee  and  four  Associate  Judges  ;  2.  by  District 
Courts. 

Louisiana  sends  four  représentatives  to  Congress. 

A  sum  of  $300,000  is  voted  each  year  by  the  Législature  for  the 
support  of  the  schools  of  the  State.  The  distribution  of  this  fund 
is  made  under  the  supervision  of  a  Superintendent,  whose  functions 
are  limited  to  two  years,  and  through  the  agency  of  Parish  Sec- 
retaries.  The  Superinttndent  relying  on  the  reports  of  the  latter, 
yearly  renders  accounts  of  the  moneys  received  and  expended  for 
éducation,  and  reports  thereon.  This  is  almost  ail  that  he  is 
authurized  to  do.  The  law  gives  him  no  power  either  over  the 
teachers,  or  the  functionaries  charged  with  superintending  its 
exécution. 

The  Législative  aid,  distributed  in  the  parishes,  is  paid  to  the 
teachers  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupiis  attending  the 
schools. 

In  1857,  the  number  of  chiidren  of  school  âge,  or  having  a  right 
to  attend  the  schools,  was  76,508,  showing  an  increase  of  3,186"on 
that  ascertained  by  census  in  1855,  and  upon  which  was  based  the 
distribution  of  the  grant  for  that  year.  This  number,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  hâve  corresponded  to  the  population  of  the 
State,  and  the  Superintendent  is  of  opinion  that  the  census  was 
far  from  being  correct,  an  observation  which  raight  be  applied 
with  equal  force  to  those,  or  at  least  to  some  of  those,  which  hâve 
of  late  years  been  made  in  Canada,  where  the  exécution  of  the 
duties  devolving  on  the  persons  charged  with  their  préparation, 
has  been  attended  with  many  difficulties. 

About  800  schools  were  kept  open,  and  the  tirae  of  teaching 
averaged  from  6  to  10  months.  English  is  taught  in  most  of  thèse 
schools,  and  French  in  a  few  only. 

The  course  of  instruction  comprises  ail  the  elementary  branches. 

The  parish  of  New-Orleans  contains,  in  the  first  three  districts, 
three  superior  éducation  schools  for  girls,  in  which  are  taught 
history,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  natural  hislory,  chemistry,  physio- 
logy,  algebra ,  and  English  and  French  literatnre.  They  are 
attended  by  326  pupiis.  The  same  districts  possess  also  three 
superior  éducation  schools,  wliere  boys  receive  about  the  same 
éducation  as  ihat  which  is  obtained  in  our  collèges.  The  number 
of  students  in  those  schools  was  333.  In  the  fourth  district  there 
were  two  schools,  also  for  superior  éducation  ;  but  the  number  of 
students  is  not  given. 

The  foregoing  information  is  derived  from  the  French  version,— 
only  lately  received,— of  Mr.  Hamilton's  Report  on  the  state  of 
public  instruction  in  Louisiana,  in  1857.  The  educational  syslem 
in  opération  in  that  important  part  of  the  American  Union  may 
hâve  since  attained  more  satisfactory  results,  to  what  extent,  we 
are  not  yet,  however,  prepared  to  say.  Still,  from  the  Superin- 
tendent's  statements,  it  does  not  appear  that  much  progress  was 
attained  in  the  year  under  review,  and  he  avails  himself  of  the 
opportnnity  for  urging  the  adoption,  by  the  Législature,  of  certain 
reforms.  Thèse  reforms,  where  more  extended  powers  are  neecled 
in  the  educational  administration,  would  to  ail  appearances,  by 
strengthening  tne  hands  of  the  Superintendent,  atîbrd  him  better 
means  of  displaying  his  abilities,  and  of  securing  greater  sucçess. 
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In  conciuding  his  Report  he  indicates  the  résulte  which  are  to  be 
anticipated,  if  Noimal  Schools,  and  a  journal  of  éducation,  were 
established.  Of  this  part  of  the  Report,  had  we  the  English 
version,  we  should  quote  the  text  entire,  but  we  are  const  ained, 
for  the  want  of  it,  to  continue  our  free  translation. 

The  Législature  had,  in  the  preceding  session,  authorized  the 
establishment  of  a  Normal  School,  in  New-Orleans.  The  true 
friends  of  éducation  had  seen  with  pleasure,  that  a  first  step  in  the 
right  direction  had  been  taken,  and  every  one  anxiously  antici- 
pated the  time  when,  m  that  session  (1857),  the  Législature  would 
sanction  the  establishment  of  other  Normal  Schools  in  the  State. 
Expérience  had  taught  them  that  in  the  other  States  of  the  Union 
and  in  Europe,  in  order  to  enable  the  youth  to  acquire  that 
elementary  knowledge  which  serves  as  the  basis  of  a  complète 
éducation,  it  is  necessary  that  whoever  undertakes  to  impart  this 
knowledge  should  thoroughly  understand  the  art  of  teaching. 
For  this  purpose,  spécial  schools  had  been  founded,  to  which  young 
men  and  young  ladies  resorted  to  study  the  science  of  teaching,  and 
where,  belore  obtaining  diplomas,  they  had  to  undergo  the  same 
severe  examinations  as  those  who  aspired  to  the  learned  profes- 
sions. Whenever  the  schoolmaster,  by  his  moral  and  intellectual 
qualifications,  would  be  fit  to  occupy  that  position  in  society  which 
is  pointed  ont  by  the  nature  of  his  vocation  and  the  intimate  rela- 
tions which  must  necessarily  exisl  between  him  and  the  youth 
under  his  care  ;  whenever  ihe  State,  by  some  législative  enact- 
ment,  would  put  his  profession  under  that  protection  by  which  it 
might  be  raised  to  the  standard  of  the  other  professions  recognized 
by  law,  then,  and  then  only,  could  the  State  rest  assured  that  the 
funds  granted  annually  were  well  laid  ont  ;  it  would  aiso  be  easy  to 
mark  the  contrast  between  the  mère  Pédagogue  and  the  Educator  ; 
the  barrier  which  shuts  out  the  way  to  the  olher  pursuits  of  life 
would  be  for  ever  removed,  and  the  intelligent  youth  of  both  sexes 
would  solicit  admission  to  the  Normal  School,  willing  to  engage  in 
the  work  of  fîtting  themselves  to  enlighten  the  young,  and  to  place 
them  on  the  path  which  leads  to  honorable  callings  and  to  a  well 
spent  life. 

In  order  to  ensure  success  for  the  woik  already  begun,  and  for 
which  future  générations  would  feel  grateful  towards  that  Légis- 
lature, it  would  not  be  necessary  to  hâve  recourse  to  auy  additional 
taxation.  Of  the  ihree  hundred  thousand  dollars  yearly  appro- 
priated  for  the  support  of  ihe  schools,  let  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  be  set  apart  for  estabhshiug  and  maintaiuing  four  Normal 
Schools;  extend  the  powers  and  privilèges  of  the  one  already 
founded  in  New-Orleans  ;  establish  one  on  the  same  basis  in  each 
of  the  Congressional  districts,  and  let  thèse  four  schools  be  made 
accessible  to  ail  the  youth,  boys  and  girls,  who  may  wish  to  gain 
some  distinction,  and  make  themselves  able  to  teaoh  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  ;  do  this  and,  in  less  than  three  years,  they 
would  possess  a  corps  of  teachers  of  which  the  State  might  well  be 
proud.  The  profession  would  be  raised  at  once  to  a  proper  standard, 
and  by  acquiring  capacity,  check  the  progiess  of  the  adventurous 
teachers,  the  majority  of  whom,  bent  solely  on  gain,  came  from 
the  North  to  reap  abundant  profits,  and  this,  too,  in  a  State  whose 
peculiar  institutions  they  abhorred. 

A  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  development  of  the  public  school 
System,  and  éducation  in  gênerai  throughout  the  State,  would  be 
secured,  if  a  journal  of  éducation  were  established,  in  which  could 
be  published,  to  the  advantage  of  each  district,  city  and  parish  in 
the  State,  every  information  reiating  to  the  condition  of  scbools 
anti  the  means  adapted  to  the  advaucement  of  elementary  éduca- 
tion, the  suggestions  that  might  be  urged  touching  the  organization 
and  the  working  of  the  school  system,  and  ail  things  calculated  to 
impiove  it,  or  to  remove  its  defects.  Such  a  journal  would  read- 
ily  tind  circulation  in  every  district,  and  vvherever  the  reader  had 
a  child  to  educate,  a  vote  to  give,  or  some  influence  to  exert  on 
behalf  of  the  cause  of  public  instruction,  its  appearauce  would  be 
hailed  with  joy.  In  less  than  two  years,  such  a  journal  vpould  be 
self-supporting. 

In  it  would  be  fuUy  discussed  the  methods  used  in  teaching  the 
différent  branches  usually  taught  in  schools  ;  those  means  by 
which  that  dislike  to  study  natural  to  many  children  may  be  over- 
come  ;  how  lessons  in  collatéral  and  incidental  teaching  should  be 
given.  In  a  word  every  thing  reiating  to  éducation,  or  to  the  pur- 
suits of  life,  should  be  tieated  in  a  manner  sufficiently  intelligible 
to  interest  not  only  the  master,  but  also  the  pupil. 

The  Legislatuie,  by  establishing  such  a  journal,  would  not  oniy 
act  up  to  the  noMe  and  benevolent  intentions  proclaimed  at  the 
Capitol,  but  would  also  inaugurate  a  policity  of  economy.  Suras 
of  money  were  voted  annually  for  the  support  of  an  asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  durab,  tlie  inmates  of  which,  on  leaving  it,  found  that  they 
were  as  helpless  as  ever,  through  their  inability  to  enter  upon  any 


usefui  career.  Thèse  unfortunate  people  are  apt  to  learn  with 
astonishing  facility  the  printer's  trade.  Give  them  an  opportunity 
to  follow  this,  and  they  will  be  delighted  to  know  that  they  hâve 
hecome  médiums,  chosen  by  the  State,  for  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge throughout  its  territory,  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  hâve 
shielded  them  from  want,  and  placed  them  on  a  par  with  their 
fellow-beings  to  work  their  way  through  life,  by  means  of  an  art 
which  may  be  said  to  be  the  préserver  of  ail  other  arts. 

The  revenue  that  could  be  derived  from  the  enterprise  would 
tend  very  matsrially  to  reduce  the  expense  incurred  by  the  State 
for  the  maintainance  of  the  asylum,  and  as  a  necessary  consé- 
quence, the  Législature  would  hâve  at  command  an  establishment 
in  which  ail  the  laws  and  public  documents  could  be  printed  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate  than  by  the  mode  of  publication  which  con- 
tinued  to  be  so  expensive  to  the  State,  and  the  advantage  could  not 
but  last,  so  long  as  the  required  materials,  labour,  and  the  neces- 
saries  of  live  might  be  obtained  at  the  priées  then  prevailing  m  the 
South. 


Report  of  tlie  Clilef  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  Lower  Canada  for  1858. 

1  ranslated  Jrom  tlie  French  by  the  translators  to  the  Législative 
Assembly. 

Extracts  from  the  Keports  of  the  Inspectors  cf  Schoola. 
Extracts   from   Reports   by   Mr.    Inspector    Parmelee. 

Education  has  on  the  whole  progressed  in  ail  the  schools  in  my 
district  ;  they  are  ail  well  kept,  and  a  great  number  may  with 
justice  be  classed  as  model  schools.  The  masters  generally  speak- 
ing  are  compétent,  and  do  their  utmost  to  perfect  their  Systems  of 
instruction.  Those  charged  with  the  working  of  the  law  are  zealous 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

To  the  above  remarks  I  and  asummary  of  the  statistics  contained 
in  the  tables  which  accompany  the  présent  report. 

There  are  20  school  municipalities  in  my  district.  The  number 
of  divisions  is  259,  of  school  houses  349.  Many  of  thèse  school 
tiouses  are  excellent,  and  new  ones  are  going  up  every  year  in 
place  of  those  which  are  no  longer  suitable.  The  number  of 
elementary  schools  in  opération  last  summet  was  233,  of  this 
number  204  are  under  the  control  of  the  commissioners,  2  of  dis- 
sentient  trustées,  and  8  are  independent  schools.  The  number  of 
model  schools  is  2,  they  are  attended  by  153  scholars.  Scholars 
attendmg  independent  schools  173,  dissentient  schools  590,  and  ail 
the  elementary  schools  7,321.  Of  this  number  3,366  are  boys,  and 
3,955  girls  ;  4,760  are  of  British  or  other  otigin,  and  2,561  are 
French  Canadians,  4,597  are  protestants,  and  2,724  catholics. 
Number  of  those  who  spell,  2,100  ;  who  read  fluently,  2,946  ;  read 
well,  2,275  ;  learning  wrhing,  2,818  ;  simple  arithmetic,  1,375  ; 
compound  arithmetic,  1,032  ;  geography,  1,206  ;  French  grammar, 
449  ;  English  grammar,  584.  Total  number  of  children  learning 
grammar  and  parsing,  1,023  ;  learning  composition,  701. 

There  are  in  my  district  16  primary  superior  schools  or  académies, 
one  of  them  is  attended  by  French  Canadian  children,  and  the 
others  by  those  of  British  origin  ;  two  of  the  lalter  are  girl's 
schools. 

The  number  of  scholars  attending  the  superior  schools  is  545  ; 
248  boys,  297  girls.  Number  learning  reading,  524  ;  writing,  330; 
geography,  243  ;  grammar  and  parsing,  334  ;  arithmetic,  426  ; 
algebia,  72  ;  composition,  301  ;  Latin,  62  ;  Greek,  8;  French,  93  ; 
instrumental  music,  54  ;  vocal  music,  48  ;  drawing,  29  ;  natural 
philosophy,  32  ;  chemistry,  4  ;  geometry,  31  ;  astronomy,  28  ;  phy- 
siology,  4  ;  use  of  the  globes,  103  ;  book-keeping,  62  ;  history,  121, 
and  déclamation,  187. 

Of  the  common  schools  17  are  kept  by  men  and  216  by  women. 
14  of  the  maie  teachers  hold  diplomas,  and  3  do  not  ;  24  female 
teachers  also  hold  diplomas.  The  average  of  the  âges  of  the 
teachers  is  21 J  years. 

In  charge  of  the  primary  superior  schools,  there  are  one  minister 
of  religion,  three  teacheis  holding  diplomas  authorizing  them  to 
teach  in  académies,  3  hold  diplomas  authorizing  them  to  teach 
model  schools,  2  hâve  diplomas  authorizing  them  to  teach  in 
elementary  schools  ;  7  hâve  no  diplomas,  2  of  thèse  schools  are 
under  the  charge  of  female  teachers.  There  are  also  13  assistants 
employed.    The  number  of  pupils  is  7,879. 
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Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  Mr.  Inspecter  Plees. 

My  report  for  the  présent  year  relates  solely  to  the  schools  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Protestant  Commissioners  for  the  city 
of  Québec 

I  hâve  but  little  to  add  with  référence  to  thèse  schools,  to  what 
I  hâve  already  said  concerning  them.  The  children  aie  making 
progvess,  and  the  resuit  of  my  vif  its  convince  me  that  the  teachers 
do  every  thing  in  their  power  for  the  advanceraent  of  their  pupils. 
Most  of  the  latter  can  point  out  readily  on  the  map  of  the  vvorld, 
the  large  divisions  of  tlie  earth  and  the  différent  countries  of  which 
they  are  composed,  with  the  features  distinguishing  them  one  from 
another.  They  give  from  niemory  the  naraes  of  the  différent 
countries,  their  climates,  their  natural  productions,  their  manu- 
factures, &c.  During  the  last  two  years  they  hâve  studied  gram- 
mar,  &c.,  and  hâve  learned  Ihe  définitions  and  dérivations  of  words, 
and  writing  from  dictation.  Among  the  branches  which  they  hâve 
studied  with  success,  are  :  elocution,  English  grammar,  composi- 
tion, and  mental  arithmetic. 

The  dissentient  school  for  Ste.  Foye  and  the  Banlieue,  which 
has  been  lately  placed  under  my  superintendence,  is  attended  by 
39  children  of  both  sexes,  most  of  them  protestants. 

On  the  day  of  my  examination,  a  large  number  of  the  parents  of 
the  children  were  présent,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  pro- 
ïeedings.  The  subjects  on  which  the  pupils  were  exarained  were 
reading,  spelling,  (the  more  advanced  studeiits  answering  ail  the 
questions  which  were  put  to  them  on  the  dérivation  and  signifi- 
cation of  words)  geographv,  English  grammar,  mental  and  gênera! 
arithmetic,  book-keepiug,  mensuration,  saored  history,  &c.  The 
answers  on  ail  thèse  subjects  were  such  as  to  give  me  satisfaction. 
I  remarked  a  great  deal  of  neatness  in  the  appearance  of  the 
children,  and  strict  discipline  in  the  school. 

Some  of  the  rates  from  which  this  school  draws  its  support 
remain  as  yet  unpaid,  and  those  by  whom  they  are  due  are  per- 
sons  who  cannot  exempt  themselves  from  payiiig  them,  without 
incurring  the  charge  of  négligence.  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  in 
this,  as  in  ail  the  schools  under  ray  control,  the  children  of  the 
poorer  class  are  taught  gratuitously. 

On  the  whole,  the  resuit  of  my  examinations  has  been  satisfac- 
tory,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  hâve  been  much  more  so, 
had  there  been  a  greater  uniformity  in  the  school  books. 


Extracts  from  the  Report  of  Mr.  Inspecter  Leroux. 

In  submitting  the  Report  of  my  last  visit,  it  becomes  my  highly 
gratifying  task  to  inform  you  of  the  happy  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  most  of  the  municipalities  within  my  district. 

In  my  last  report,  very  much  against  my  wiU,  I  was  forced  to 
tell  you  that  out  of  twenty  four  municipalities  composing  this 
district,  only  seven  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  and 
the  instructions  of  the  Depaitment.  But  now,  thanks  to  the  sup- 
port which  I  hâve  received  from  you,  thanks  to  your  promptness 
ingiving  the  instructions  asked  for,  and  to  your  firmnes-s  in  main- 
taining  what  had  been  already  laid  down.  thanks  also  to  the  con- 
currence of  the  Rev.  Clergy  of  the  dii.jient  parishes  and  of 
numerous  enlightened  individuals,  I  hâve  succeeded  alniost  every 
where,  in  obtaining  the  reforms  I  desired.  Twenty  of  the  munic- 
ipalities may  now  be  classed  with  those  in  which  the  law  receives 
its  full  exécution.  The  nece!=sary  repairs  to  the  school-houses 
ha,ve  been  either  effected  or  commenced  ;  they  bave  been  provided 
with  the  necessary  apparatus,  and  they  are  ail,  as  you  may  see  by 
my  statistics,  much  better  attended.  The  assessments  are  regu- 
larly  collected,  and  tbe  teachers  leceive  their  salaries  with  more 
punctuality.  The  four  parishes  which  bave  not  as  yet  complied 
with  your  instructions,  are  :  St.  Césaire,  St.  Athanase,  St.  Hugues, 
and  St.  Dominique,  and  even  thèse  are  now  in  the  way  of 
progress. 

I  bave  spent  six  months  in  going  over  the  district  under  my 
inspection.  I  reduced  the  number  of  divisions,  which  was  usually 
six  for  reading  and  arithmetic,  and  four  for  the  other  branches,  to 
three  for  reading,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  and  to  two  only  for 
grammar  and  history.  This  réduction  has  produced  a  very  un- 
looked  for  effect.  The  younger  children  vrhose  time  was  hereto- 
fore  lost  in  tlie  schools,  and  who  experienced  nothing  but  disgust 
and  home-siokness,  now  find  ihe  means  of  amusement  combined 
with  instruction.  They  are  taught  in  some  cases  by  the  master  or 
mistress,  in  others  by  a  monitor.  The  System  adopted  for  teaching 
the  other  branches  to  the  more  advanced  pupils,  is  also  productive 
of  good  results.    In  the  latter  there  is  still  much  room  for  improve- 


ment ,  especially  in  the  schools  conducted  by  young  female 
teachers. 

The  foUowing  may  be  consideivd  the  chief  causes  now  obstruct- 
ing  the  progress  of  éducation  :  the  smallness  of  the  salaries  paid 
to  masters,  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  books,  want  of  ski  11  and 
expérience  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  young  female  teachers,  who 
are  generally  selected  in  préférence  to  more  compétent  parties, 
because  they  are  ready  to  accept  a  small  salary  ;  lack  of  assiduity 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  ;  and  the  apathy  of  some  of  the  parents. 
The  books  distributed  in  conformity  with  your  instructions  aie  well 
calculated  to  remove  this  indifférence  on  the  part  of  parents  ;  for 
they  are  by  no  means  insensible  to  such  évidences  of  success  and 
good  conduct  on  the  part  of  their  children.  Many  of  them  willingly 
deprive  themselves  of  their  assistance,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
attain  the  honour  of  thèse  rewards,  which  are  granted  only  to  those 
who  combine  success  with  punctuality  in  attending  school.  The 
only  thing  to  be  regretted,  is  that  a  larger  number  of  thèse  books 
could  not  be  given. 

Before  passing  in  review  each  of  the  différent  municipalities  in 
my  district,  I  wish  to  specify  those  which  hâve  evinced  most  zeal 
in  favor  of  the  reforms  and  improvements  recommended  to  them. 
They  are  as  follows  :  Ste.  Marie  de  Monnoir,  L'Ange-Gardien, 
St.  Paul  d'Abbottsford,  St.  Simon,  St.  Alexandre,  Ste.  Rosalie,  St. 
Ephrem,  La  Présentation,  St.  Mathieu,  St.  Grégoire,  St.  Jean-Bap- 
tiste, and  the  town  and  parish  of  St.  Hyacinthe.  The  commis- 
sioners in  those  varions  localities  bave  displayed  a  degree  of  good 
will  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  Every  thing  lias  been  done 
by  them  with  the  greatest  care,  repairs  to  school-houses  and  their 
out-buildings,  puichasing  maps,  registers,  seats  and  proper  desks, 
black-boards,  paper  and  slates  for  the  poorer  children  ;  ail  thèse 
duties  bave  been  performed  in  a  manner  to  shew  that  the  commis- 
sioners understand  ail  the  importance  of  their  mission.  Nor  must 
I  omit  to  mention  a  proof  of  generosity  above  the  oommon,  lately 
evinced  by  the  rate-payers  of  the  parish  of  Ste.  Brigitte.  This 
municipality  in  order  to  free  itseif  at  once  from  the  buiden  of  a 
heavy  debt  by  which  its  movements  weie  impeded,  has  lately 
voluntarily  and  without  a  dissenting  voice,  levied  a  spécial  vote, 
notwithstanding  that  it  had  already  been  assessed  for  the  year  to 
an  amount  triple  that  required  by  law.  The  zeal  displayed  by 
this  parish  is  the  more  creditable  from  the  fact  that  the  munic- 
ipality  is  at  présent  under  assessment  for  the  building  of  a  church, 
which,  in  other  parishes,  is  usually  an  obstacle  to  the  payment  of 
the  ordinary  school  rates. 

I  now  pass  on  to  a  very  summary  review  of  the  différent  munic- 
ipalities. 

ChristiemUe.—AXmoeX  ail  the  schools  in  this  municipality  are 
on  a  good  footing,  and  in  gênerai  well  attended.  The  model  school 
is  still  under  Mr.  Auger,  whose  salary  is  only  £60  ;  it  is  on  the 
best  possible  footing.  The  pupils  learn  French  and  English,  and 
give  proof  of  success.  The  salaries  of  female  teachers  in  this 
parish,  vary  from  £20  to  £27.  At  the  time  of  my  first  visit,  two  of  the 
female  teachers  were  unprovided  with  diplomas.  but  they  bave 
since  obtained  them.  The  dissentient  school  was  not  in  opération 
at  the  date  of  my  visii,  and  the  trustées  were  inclined  to  think  that 
it  would  not  be  opened  this  year. 

St.  Alexandre. — The  two  schools  under  my  control  in  this  muni- 
cipality, are  not  in  a  condition  calculated  to  reflect  crédit  on  their 
respective  teachers;  the  children  appear  to  be  intelligent  and 
assiduous,  and  yet  they  seem  to  know  little  if  aiiything.  The 
salaries  of  the  ma.îters  vary  from  £40  to  £42  10s 

Ste.  Brigitte. — At  the  time  of  my  last  visit,  the  schools  had 
been  but  lately  opened  and  the  attendance  was  stnall.  The  affaira 
of  the  corporation  were  in  a  bad  state,  the  sum  of  £143  having  been 
wasted  in  law  expences  and  the  payment  of  interest.  But  thanks 
to  the  gênerons  sacrifices  which  I  bave  already  mentioned,  ail  the 
debts  fiave  now  been  paid  otf. 

St.  Paul  d^ Abbott sf or d. — I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the 
discipline  of  the  schools  in  this  municipahty,  and  the  pioofs  of 
progress  evinced  by  the  pupils.  The  schools  are  now  siipplied 
with  the  usual  requisites.  The  Commissioners  are  building  a 
scliool-house  on  the  Papineau  Line,  and  laking  steps  towards  the 
purchase  of  a  lot  on  which  to  build  another  in  the  village.  The 
affairs  of  the  corporation  are  in  a  very  good  state.  The  dissentient 
academy  was  not  in  opération  at  the  tirne  of  my  visit. 

L'Ange-Gardien. — There  are  four  schools  in  this  parish.  I  found 
that  they  were  better  attended,  and  that  the  amount  of  progress 
made  by  the  pupils  was  sutRcienlly  marked.    The  commissioners 
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are  about  establishing  a  new  school  section.  The  affaira  are  in  a 
satisfaclory  slate. 

St.  Jean-Baptiste.— Thew  is  no  change  worthy  of  note  in  the 
schools  of  this  parish.  The  commissioners  having  neglected  to 
iLirnish  records  of  visits,  I  could  iiot,  uiider  your  instructions, 
(listribute  any  prizes  in  thèse  schools.  The  aflfairs  of  the  corpora- 
tion are  conducted  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

St.  Hilaire. — The  schools  in  tiiis  parisli  hâve  not  progressed  as 
much  as  woukl  be  désirable.  Two  of  them  are  very  irregularly 
atteuded.  The  eiris'  academy  under  the  Religions  Ladies  of  the 
Sacred  Names  of  Jésus  and  Mary  is,  as  heretofoie,  well  managed  ; 
the  pupils  gave  proof  of  remarkably  close  application,  tliis  year. 
I  had  110  ditiiculty  in  regulaling  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  com- 
missioners. 

Si.  Césaire.— The  schools  of  this  parish,  with  two  exceptions, 
are  very  well  conducted.  The  pupils  continue  lo  advance  with 
increasing  rapidity,  but  it  is  to  be  regretled  their  truly  devoted 
teachers  should  be  the  worse  paid  of  any  within  the  district  under 
ray  inspection.  The  raodel-school  of  ihis  pan.sh,  conducted  by  Mr. 
J.  Bte.  Delage,  raerits  a  spécial  notice.  Frciich  and  English  are 
both  taught  with  equal  success  in  bis  school.  The  girls'  aeadem) 
under  the  Sœurs  de  la  Présentation,  is  undoubledly  one  of  the  fîrst 
of  its  class.  This  year  it  has  been  attended  by  136  pupils.  English, 
French,  and  ail  the  branches  of  a  good  éducation,  are  taught  in 
this  institution.  It  is  in  every  sensé  an  hoiiour  to  the  worthy 
founder,  Mr.  Provençal,  the  parish  ptiest  of  the  place. 

St.  Matthias. — The  salaries  of  teachers  in  this  parish,  vary  from 
£50  to  j£56,  and  the  schools  are  geiierally  well  attended.  The 
pupils  hâve  made  satisfactory  progress.  The  commissioners,  whose 
zeal  is  worthy  of  ail  praise,  are  about  to  establish  two  new  sections, 
a  step  which  is  evidently  necessary.  The  accounts  are  kept  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 

Sle.  Marie  de  Monnoir. — Five  of  the  schools  in  this  parish  are 
well  kept.  The  pupils  gave  proof  ihat  they  had  made  progress. 
There  is  no  change  worthy  of  remark  in  the  other  four,  since  last 
year.  I  think  this  may  be  altributed,  in  great  part,  to  the  incapa- 
city  of  the  young  female  teachers,  by  whom  thèse  schools  are  con- 
ducted. As  regards  the  collège  and  the  girls'  academy,  l  hâve 
merely  to  repeat  the  favorable  account  contained  in  my  last  year's 
report. 

St.  Pie.— The  schools  in  this  parish  are  in  gênerai  better  kept 
than  at  the  period  of  niy  first  visit,  and  much  better  attended.  The 
salaries  of  the  maie  and  female  teachers  are  low.  St.  Pie  would 
require  a  primary-superior  school.  The  population  of  the  village 
is  large  and  desirous  of  possessing  this  advantage  ;  I  hâve  every 
reason  to  liope  that  there  will  not  be  much  deJay  in  the  raatter. 
The  school-houses  are  still  in  a  very  bad  state,  and  devoid  of 
almost  every  requisite.  The  accounts  of  the  school  corporation  are 
kept  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  ;  but  its  affairs  are  negligently 
managed. 

St.  Damase. — Two  of  the  schools  ol  this  municipality  are  badly 
conducted,  the  others  give  proof  of  progress.  The  village  school 
under  Mr.  Lussier,  is,  for  an  elemenlary  school,  every  thing  that 
could  be  desired.  Several  of  the  childrenare  studying  with  success 
in  the  branches  required  forteaching,  in  the  model  schools.  I  hope 
the  commissioners  will  soon  take  sieps  towards  the  establishment 
of  a  primary  superior  school.  The  pecuniary  affairs  of  this  munic- 
ipality are  now  in  a  very  satisfactory  position  ;  but  the  school 
liouses  are  in  very  bad  order. 

St  Dominique. — The  lack  of  progress  prevailing  in  the  schools 
of  this  parish  with  but  one  exception,  is  owing  to  the  apathy  of 
parents  in  neglecting  to  send  their  children  to  school  regularly. 
The  commissioners'  accounts  and  the  records  of  their  proceedings 
are  kept  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner.  There  is,  in  fact, 
neither  a  register  nor  books. 

St.  Simon. — The  schools  are  well  kept,  and  the  pupils  pro- 
gressing  remarkably  well.  The  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the 
corporation  are  managed,  is  such  as  to  reflect  crédit  on  those  to 
whom  they  are  entrusted. 

SI.  Hugues. — This  parish  is  behind  the  others  in  many  respects. 
At  the  date  of  my  visit,  it  was  the  only  parish  in  my  district  in 
whicli  -he  teachers  had  received  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of 
their  salaries.  With  the  exception  of  the  girls'  academy,  under 
Mrs.  Blanchette,  the  schools  are  very  inferior.  The  former  dis- 
played  very  satisfactory  évidence  of  progress.  At  the  girls'  aca- 
demy, conducted  by  the  Sœurs  de  la  Présentation,  the  day  pupils 


whom  I  examined  impressed  me  with  a  very  favourable  idea  of 
that  institution.  The  accounts  of  the  school  corporation  are  kept 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  but  there  are  laru^e  arrears  to  be 
collected. 

St.  Ephrem. — Two  ot  the  schools  in  this  parish  are  on  a  footing 
which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  other  gives  no  évidence 
of  progress.  The  dissentient  school  Is  very  well  conducted.  The 
accounts  of  the  commissioners  are  well  kept.  1  was  unable  to  see 
those  of  the  disseniients. 

Ste.  Hélène. — There  are  now  two  schools  under  control.  That 
which  was  last  opened,  and  which  1  visited,  appeared  to  me  to  be 
in  a  satisfactory  condition.  The  commissioners  hâve  dismissed 
one  of  the  teachers  on  a  charge  of  jmmnrality,  they  hâve  also 
clianged  the  secretary-trcasurer.  The  affairs  of  the  corporation  are 
now  in  good  order. 

Ste.  Rosalie.— The  state  of  the  finances  of  this  municipality,  is 
now  every  thing  ihat  could  be  desired,  and  the  accounts  are  very 
well  kept.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  schools.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  village  school,  the  progress  of  which  becomes  more  and 
more  mavked,  they  ail  seem  to  recède  in  place  of  advancing.  Last 
year  the  commissioners  discharged  a  good  teacher,  without  cause, 
and  they  now  regret  having  done  so. 

Notre-Dame  de  St.  Hyacinthe.— AU  the  schools  of  this  parish 
are  provided  with  the  usual  requisites.  The  progress  made  in 
most  of  them  is  very  marked,  and  the  attendance  is  also  more 
regular  than  at  the  period  of  my  fîrst  visit.  The  teachers'  salaries 
vary  from  £30  to  £35.  The  affairs  of  the  corporation  are  in  very 
good  order,  and  the  accounts  are  well  kept. 

7'o7i'n  ofSt.  Hyacinthe — Mr.  Kerouac's  school  is  conducted,  as 
herelofore,  with  zeal  and  success.  His  salary  and  that  of  Mme. 
Kerouac,  who  is  entrusted  with  the  division  including  the  younger 
children,  amount  to  £105.  The  school  under  the  Sisler  of  Chafity 
is  attended  by  186  pupils,  nearly  ail  of  them  being  the  children  of 
the  poorer  class,  who  but  for  the  intervention  of  thèse  good  Ladies, 
would  be  condemned  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  idleness.  The 
Sisters  of  the  Présentation  de  Marie  hâve  taken  the  place  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  Congrégation  de  Notre-Dame  at  the  girls'  academy. 
Their  house  is  the  mother-house  of  the  order,  in  the  diocèse  of  St. 
Hyacinthe.  There  are  11  Sisters  and  175  pupils.  The  éducation 
imparted  is  at  once  very  solid  and  very  refined. 

La  Présentation. — I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  recommendation 
which  1  deemed  it  my  duty  to  màke  lo  the  commissioners  and  rate- 
payers  of  this  parish,  during  my  first  visit,  has  had  the  desired 
efiect.  The  schools  were  then  but  pootly  attended,  and  they  are 
now  fîlled  with  pupils,  and  except  in  one  instance  or  so,  the  greatest 
progress  has  been  made  in  every  respect. 

1  devoted  a  considérable  tirae  to  e.xamining  the  accounts  and 
registers  of  the  commissioners,  in  each  of  the  parishes  wilhin  my 
district,  and  f  repeat,  that  the  great  evil,  is  the  delay  in  laying  the 
teachers.  This,  again,  is  caused  by  delay  in  collecting  the  school 
rates  and  monthiy  fées.  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  commissioners 
were  bound  to  collect  thèse  rates  in  the  Autumn,  the  lime  when 
the  rate-payers  are  best  able  to  pay,  and  to  furnish  at  the  same 
time,  with  their  semi-annual  report,  a  certifîcate  ftom  the  inspecter 
testifying  that  there  are  no  arrears  and  that  the  teachers  hâve  been 
paid,  many  of  the  abuses  complained  of  would  cease  to  exist. 

The  following  statistical  summary  will  enable  you  to  judge  of 
the  progress  made  within  my  district  during  the  year.  In  1857 
the  number  of  pupils  attending  the  différent  institutions  was  6,378; 
in  1858  the  number  has  been  7,666,  increase  1,288;  number  of 
pupils  reading  fluently  in  1857,  1,803;  in  1858,  2,749,  increase 
856  ;  number  of  pupils  learning  to  write  in  1857,  2,882;  in  1858, 
3,183,  increase  301  ;  number  of  pupils  learning  simple  ariihmetic 
in  1857,  1,6P9;  in  1858,  2,187,  increase,  588;  number  of  pupils 
learning  the  compound  ruies  in  1857, 1,041  ;  in  1858, 1,576,  increase 
535.  In  1857.  only  64  pupils  were  taught  book-keeping  ;  this  year, 
1858,  it  has  been  taught  to  115,  increase  51.  Only  980  were  taught 
geography  ;  this  year  it  has  been  tat.ght  to  1,546,  increase,  666. 
Only  1,749  were  taught  French  grammar;  this  year  it  has  been 
taught  to  2,677,  increase  928.  History  was  taught  to  1,146;  this 
year  to  1,677,  increase  531.  Literary  composition,  mensurjtion, 
linear  drawing,  English  grammar,  singing,  and  instrumentai  music, 
also  shew  an  "increase  of  about  one  hundred  per  cent.  The  sum 
contributed  by  the  rate-payers  has  increased  by  £657,  and  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  hâve  also  been  somewhat  increased. 

(Tobe  continued.) 


FOR  LOWER  CANADA. 


MONTHLY    SUMMARY 


BDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

—  Mr.  Rogier,  minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Belgium,  announced  to  the  House  of  Représentatives  during  a  debate  on 
the  subject  of  public  instruction,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Got- 
ernment  to  increase  the  Professors'  salaries,  -with  a  view  to  raising  the 
standard  of  studies,  and  to  induce  learned  foreignera  to  repair  to  that 
country. 

—  The  Institut  Polytechnique  of  Montréal,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Ossaye, 
Professor  of  agriculture  in  the  Jacques  Cartier  Normal  school,  bas 
resolved  to  pétition  Parliament  to  the  end  that  certain  scholarships  be 
founded  by  Government  io  be  given  in  compétition  to  the  students  in 
the  différent  collèges,  so  as  to  enable  the  successlul  competitors  to 
enter  spécial  schools  of  arts  and  trades  in  Europe,  in  order  that  in  course 
of  time  the  Itnowledge  they  will  hâve  acquired  may  be  diffused  in 
Canada. 


LITEBARY  I.NTELLIGENCE. 

—  Mr.  Lieopold  Ranke  ,  the  celebrated  Gerraan  historian ,  tvhose 
History  of  the  Popes  is,  in  France,  the  most  popular  of  his  works,  bas 
been  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences. 

—  The  widow  of  the  late  John  Paul  Richter,  the  celebrated  German 
author,  died  at  Munich,  on  the  28th  of  January  last,  at  the  âge  of  84 
years.  The  only  son  left  by  this  great  writer,  died  long  ago  in  great 
poverty,  when  a  student  nt  Heidelberg. 

—  Mr.  Monmerqué,  member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
and  Belles-Lettres,  died  in  Paiis,  aged  80  years.  His  obsequies  took 
place  on  the  3rd  of  March.  The  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Berger  de  Xivrey.  His  first  historical  and  litterary  publications  appeared 
in  1818.  He  had  been  for  some  time  occnpied  in  finishing  a  new  and 
carefiillycompilededitionofMme.de  Sévigné's  Letters,  an  authoress 
whose  life  and  writings  he,  for  mauy  years,  had  made  the  object  of  his 
minute  inquiries,  and  it  was  while  thus  engaged  that  he  was  suatched 
from  his  labours.  The  memory  of  Mr.  Monmerqué  will  be  cherished  by 
Canadians.  He,  on  ail  occasions,  took  the  livelitst  interest  in  every 
thing  relating  to  Canada,  and  it  was  partly  through  his  exertions,  we 
believe,  that  donations  of  books  and  works  of  art  were  procured  for  the 
Canadian  Institute  of  Montréal,  by  Mr.  Barthe,  while  in  Paris,  some 
years  ago. 


knowledge  and  currect  reasoning,  conveyed  in  appropriate  and  forcible 
language.  The  musical  exercises,  as  well  vocal  as  intsrumental,  were 
also  rendered  in  a  manner  alike  creditable  to  the  young  performers  and 
to  their  mstructors,  and  elicited  repeated  rounds  of  applause  from  a 
large  and  discriminating  audience.  At  the  close  of  the  exercises.  Miss 
Costigan,  the  Président  of  the  Association,  read  a  well-considercd 
address,  in  wbich  the  advantages  to  he  derived  from  the  voluntary 
labors  cf  its  members  were  clearly  explained  and  eloquently  urged  upon 
her  fellow — or  rather,  we  should  say,  sister-students.  On  Miss  Costi- 
gan's  resuming  her  seat,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kemp,  on  the  part  of  the  Company, 
thanked  the  ladies  for  ihe  pleasing  entertainment  ihey  had  provided, 
adding  a  lew  kind  and  considerate  words  of  encouragement  and  ad  vice 
to  the  young  associâtes.  The  national  anthem  was  then  sung  and  the 
Company  dispersed  to  their  homes,  animated,  we  hâve  no  doubt,  one 
and  ail,  with  the  kindest  wishes  for  the  weifare  and  professional  as  well 
as  social  advancement  of  their  interesting  and  accomplished  enter- 
tainers.— i>/07ii; ca/  Herald  of  lilh  instant. 


—  Mrs.  Jameson,  the  distinguished  authoress,  died  oc  Saturday,  aged 
sixty.  Her  illness  lasted  but  a  few  days.  After  a  visit  to  the  reading 
roora  of  the  British  Muséum  she  complained  of  a  cold,  and  in  two  oi 
three  days  a  severe  attack  of  bronchiiis  succeeded,  fron;  the  etfects  of 
which  she  never  rallied.  Mrs.  Jameson  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr, 
Murphy,  painter  in  ordinary  to  the  Princess  Charh  tte,  a  well  knowD 
artist  in  the  early  part  of  the  présent  century.  She  raarried  Mr.  R 
Jameson,  the  late  Vice-Chancellor  of  Canada,  whom  she  survived  sis 
years.  Her  literary  labours  commenced  with  the  'Diary  of  an  Ennuyé» 
in  1826,  followed  by  numerous  volumes  on  varioi: 
and  art.  Her  principal  and  most  popular  publications  were  her  '  Ch: 
acteristics  of  Women,'  chiefly  studies  from  Shakspeare;  '  Visits  and 
Sketches  at  home  and  abroad,'  Winter  Siiid'^s  and  Siimmer  Rambles  in 
Canada  ;  the  latter  work  the  regarded  as  peL.liarly  a  record  rf  her  own 
social  views  and  convictions.  In  18-12  she  published  the  '  Hand-Book 
to  ihe  Public  Galleries  of  Art  in  and  near  London,  which  was  the  first 
of  a  séries  of  artistic  works  of  subséquent  production, — viz.,  on  '  Sacred 
and  Legendary  Art,"  Legends  of  the  Madonna,'  &c.  One  of  lier  lasl 
publications  was  a  revised  and  enlarged  édition  of  '  Memoirs  of  the 
Early  Italian  Painters,'  published  by  Mr.  Murray.  For  two  years  past 
she  had  been  engaged  on  a  laborious  and  elabôrately  illustra'ted  work, 
announced  by  Messrs.  Longman,  and  nearly  completëd,  the  '  History  of 
Our  Lord  and  of  his  Precursor,  St.  John  the  Bapti.st,  with  the  Person- 
ages  and  Typical  Subjects  of  the  Old  Testament  as  represented  in 
Christian  Art."  In  the  completion  of  this  labour  she  had  re-visited 
Italy,  and  passed  several  months  in  Rome  and  other  continental  cities. 
As  an  art-critic  Mrs.  Jameson  was  almost  unrivallcd.  But  her  intel- 
lectual  excellence  extended  in  other  and  nobler  directions — in  a  deep 
interest  in  ail  social  and  moral  questions,  as  evidenced  in  her  printed 
lectures  on  '  Sisters  of  Charity  at  home  and  abroad'  and  the  '  Com- 
munion of  Labour,"  prefaced  by  an  earnest  and  éloquent  introduction. 
— London  Paper. 

The  MoGill  Normal  School  Litkrart  Association. — This  Association 
is  composed  of  the  young-Iady  students  of  the  McGill  Normal  Schonl. 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  assisting,  as  the  French  say,  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  Us  members,  held  in  the  hall  of  the  School,  on  Tuesday  evening. 
Where  ail  were  so  good  it  would  be  inviduous  to  make  sélections  and 
we  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  recording  the  gratification 
which  we  derived  from  tl  e  exercises  of  the  evening.  Some  of  the  essays 
read  were  extremely  creditable  to  their  authors,  displaying  much  Sound 


—  We  bave  to  record  the  denth  of  two  remarkable  men,  both  from 
Québec,  whose  names  deserve  tobe  held  in  honor  by  ail  who  know  how 
to  appreciate  virtue  or  talent. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Gingras,  a  theologian  of  high  merit,  died  at  Paris,  aged 
51  years.  AU  Canadians  in  that  city  at  the  time,  attended  his  funeral. 
Mr.  Gingras  had  received  his  éducation  in  the  Seminary  of  Québec, 
where,  in  1831.  after  going  through  his  studies  with  great  success,  he 
entered  the  holy  ordeis.  In  the  fuUowing  year  he  became  Professor  of 
belles-lettres,  and  was,  from  1833  to  1834,  successively  appointed 
Ijirector  of  the  Seminary  and  of  the  Collège  of  Québec.  In  1844,  he 
visited  Europe  aud  the  Holy  Land,  in  company  with  Mr.  Bélanger. 
When  in  Rome  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Diviuity  was  conft-rred  on  him. 
On  his  return  to  Canada  he  published  two  volumes  containing  an 
account  of  his  travels  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  Palestine,  Turky,  and  Greece. 
In  this  work  no  account  of  his  travels  in  France,  Italy,  Germai. y,  Bel- 
gium, and  Irelaud  is  given,  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
especially  with  regard  to  Germany  and  Ireland,  as  but  very  few  French 
Canadians  ever  visit  thèse  two  countries. 

Having  returned  to  Québec,  he,  for  sometime,  had  charge  of  a  class 
of  philosophy,  and  also  of  a  Theological  Conférence.  He  became  once 
more  Director  of  the  Seminary,  but  as  he  found  it  necessary  to  under- 
take  another  voyage  for  the  beuefit  of  his  heaith,  he  had  to  abandon 
this  post,  which  he  did  accordingly,  in  May  last  Uh  ilice.;s  wus  oiie, 
however,  not  to  be  ovf  rcome,  and  the  consolation  of  bieathing  bis  last 
in  the  midst  of  his  old  school-felljws,  of  his  friends  and  pupils,  was 
denie.l  him.  His  meekness,  piety,  dévotion,  and  countenance  expres- 
sive of  deep  piety  had  acquired  for  him  the  name  of  saint,  an  appellation 
by  which  ail  were  happy  to  know  him. 

Mr.  Real  Angers,  one  of  the  most  éloquent  advocates  of  the  country, 
died  in  his  47th  year.  He  had  been  admîtted  to  the  bar  at  an  early 
âge  and  by  his  brilliant  imagination  and  energetic  niind  soon  attracted 
notice.  His  taste  for  literature  was  strong,  but  he  had  to  yield  to  that 
necessity  which  had  directed  his  course  toward  the  sterner  and  some- 
what  thorny  practiie  of  the  law.  He  haa  left  testimonials  of  his  literary 
talent  in  the  form  of  pleasing  poetical  essays,  and  of  two  thort  Works 
in  prose.  His  Rérélatiom  du  Crime  might  bave  laid  him  open  to  the 
r.  proach  of  having  atlempted  an  imitation  of  the  Mysleries  of  Paris, 
were  it  not  well  known  that  it  was  written  loug  before  that  of  Eugène 
Sue,  and  that  the  fearful  descriptions  it  gives,  unfortunately  are  reali- 
bjectsof  biography  ties.  His  other  production  is  a  treatise  ou  stenography,  written  at  the 
time  he  was  engaged  reportinsj  parliameutary  dehates.  To  him, — and 
to  Mr.  Aubin, — are  due  perhaps  the  ouly  able  reports  exlaut  of  the 
speeches  delivered  in  the  Lovver  Canada  House  of  Assembly  duiing  its 
three  or  four  last  sessions.  Mr.  Angers  was,  together  with  Mr.  Loranger. 
entrusted  by  the  Government  with  the  defence  of  the  Censitaires  before 
the  Srigniorial  Court.  In  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty  he  showed  much 
learning,  and  sound  and  éloquent  argumentation.  As  one  of  the  Editors 
ofthe  periodicalin  which  are  published  the  Lower  Canada  Law  Reports 
he  bas  likewise  contributed  highly  to  the  fond  of  our  jurisprudence. 
His  heaith,  through  over-exertion,  had  become  impaired,  aud  great 
efforts  were  necessary  to  enable  him,  for  some  yeav.s,  to  attend  to  the 
duties  of  his  profession.  His  death  bas  caused  universal  regret,  although, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  sad  eveat  could  not  but  bave  been  anticip- 
ated.  We  may  add  that,  in  the  next  numberof  our  French  journal,  some 
stanzas  of  his  poelry  will  appear. 


SCIENTIFIO    INTELLIGENCE. 

—  Up  to  the  présent  time  the  moon  had  been  considered  as  a  heap  of 
dried  earth,  without  water,  without  an  atmosphère,  without  inhabitants. 
But  popular  opinion  bas  always  given  thèse  last  to  the  moon,  to  the 
great  perplexity  of  many,who  were  troubled  at  the  thought  that  its  in  hab- 
itants had  no  air.  Euler,  however,  had  found  an  atmosphère  for  them. 
His  observations,  however,  were  not  able  to  satisfy  ostronomers  Lately, 
Mr.  de  la  Rive,  and  stil'  more  recently,  Father  fcecchi  hâve,  they  think, 
been  able  to  confirm  Enler's  opiuiun'  An  atmosphère,  they  say,  really 
exists  thoiigh  of  a  very  inconsiderable  height. 

Mr.  Schwabe,  a  distinguished  German  astronomer  goes  further  :  he 
announces  in  one  ofthe  last  numbers  of  the  Jstronomische  Narhric/)te7i, 
that  he  bas  seen  in  the  moon  a  kind  of  végétation,  and  the  foUowing 
are  his  reasons  :  The  surface  ofthe  moon  présents  to  the  view  numerous 
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narrow  atreaks  similar  in  appearance  to  furrows,  which,  at  times, 
appear  laid  over  in  straight,  at  other  timos  in  circular  lines.  Many 
explanations  are  given  of  thèse  Unes  ;  some  consider  them  as  thc  former 
beds  of  now  dried  up  rivers,  others  as  torrents  of  lava  vomited  forth 
from  tlie  volcanoes,  and  reflecting  more  viridly  than  the  other  portion 
of  the  lunar  surface,  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Mr.  Schwabe  offers  this 
explanation  :  according  to  his  theory  the  streaks  whlch  extend  from 
the  siimmit  of  the  Tycho,  one  of  the  most  elevated  of  the  mountains  of 
the  moon,  bave,  at  certain  periods,  a  greenish  tint,  which  they  loose  at 
the  end  of  a  few  months.  Hence  he  iniers  that  there  exists  in  the  moon 
vegetables,  which  shoot  forth  at  season  corresponding  with  our  spring, 
and  die  at  a  season  corresponding  with  our  autumn,  like  ail  Ihe  plants 
of  our  globe.  The  existence,  therefore,  of  a  végétation  is  strongly  sus- 
pected.  But  what  now  becomes  of  the  assertion  cocimonly  admitted 
that  there  exists  no  water  on  the  surface  of  the  moon  ?  If  the  végétation, 
which  Mr.  Schwabe  bas  remarked  on  our  satellite,  reflected  a  blue,  rcd, 
or  jpUow  ray,  we  could  admit  that  its  nature  was  différent  from  that 
which  exists  on  our  earth  ;  but  which  as  it  is  green,  must  wenot  conclude 
by  analogy  that  it  is  the  resuit  of  the  same  chemical  combinations. 
Water  should  then  become  a  necessity.  We  know,  it  is  true,  that  the 
cactas  does  not  require  to  be  watered  ;  "but  we  also  know  that  it  absorbs 
the  humidity  of  the  atmosphère,  and  for  the  existence  of  this  humidity, 
there  must  exist  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers.  To  this  difficulty  we  call  the 
attention  of  astronomers. 

—  Vegetable  parchment  is  the  name  given  to  a  product  arising  from 
the  action  of  sulfuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  on  unsized  paper.  It  is  superior 
to  animal  parchment,  prepared  at  a  far  less  expense,  superior  by  its 
uiiiformity  of  surface,  by  its  résistance  to  the  action  of  chemical  agents, 
and  particularly  to  that  of  water.  It  possesses  the  same  physical  qual- 
ities  as  animal  parchment,  being  white,  transparent,  of  a  semi-fibrous 
texture,  folded  without  injury  to  the  paper,  torn  with  difficulty  j  it  will 
probably  altogether  replace  animal  parchment,  which  is  prepared  with 
30  much  trouble. 

—  A  Society,  under  the  name  of  La  Société  d'Acclimatation,  exists  in 
France.  The  object  of  this  association  is  to  import  and  to  propagate 
the  animais  and  the  useful  plants  of  ail  the  régions  of  the  globe.  France 
on  account  of  its  central  position  and  its  temperate  climate,  is  naturally 
a  good  site  for  the  permanent  exhibition  of  ail  the  useful  species  con- 
tained  in  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms.  The  Jardin  des 
Plantes  (Garden  of  Plants)  présents  already  something  similar  ;  but  thc 
institution  lately  created  is  one  of  a  more  practical  and  more  expér- 
imental nature.  On  this  subject  we  read  in  the  Union:  "  The  work  of 
preparing  the  ground  for  this  expérimental  garden  advances  with  great 
rapidity  ;  the  enclosure  is  completed  ;  the  river  is  running  in  the  bed 
prepared  for  it  ;  the  excavation  of  the  lake  finished  ;  the  aviary,  the 
aquarium,  and  the  building  destined  for  the  larger  quadrupeds,  are  now 
in  readiness  for  their  future  occupants."  Numerous  donations  of  rare 
animais  hâve  already  been  made,  and  the  ramification  of  the  association 
will  secure  an  illimited  supply  of  species  from  ail  parts  of  the  globe, 
in  every  department  of  natural  history..  This  garden  will  become  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  city  of  Paris,  and  a  visit  of  no  ordinary  delight  to 
the  citizen  and  to  the  traveller. 

STATISTICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

—  Well  grouuded  statistics  prove  that  the  number  of  persons  who 
succumb  annually  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  amounts  in  England  to 
50,000,  in  Russia  to  100,000  ;  the  life  of  those  unfortunate  beings  is  one 
of  aggravated  suftering. 

Spirituous  liquors  powerfully  afifect  the  glands  of  the  mouth  and  of 
the  stomach,  their  sécrétions  becoming  exceedingly  abundant.  Sensi- 
bilily  is  finally  blunted,  and  the  taste  so  much  injuied  that  it  is  a  fréquent 
occurrence,  to  see  a  man  pass  from  the  use  of  weak  to  strong  drinks, 
and  ultimately  distinguish  no  taste  in  pure  alcohol  and  in  bitters. 

TJnder  the  action  of  those  fatal  liquors,  the  mucous  membrane  hardens, 
the  tissues,  the  brain,  and  the  nervous  System,  so  wonderfully  ramified 
over  the  whole  body,  become  disorganized,  and  the  individual  contracts 
a  morbid  habit  which  soon  assumes  the  chronic  form.  At  this  period 
ail  the  effects  of  this  disease  become  visible  ;  there  is  a  trembliug  of  the 
limbs,  loss  of  vital  power,  impotence  ;  the  body  loses  its  erect  form,  the 
head  turns  grey,  and  at  furty  ail  the  traces  of  âge  appear.  "  Alcohol, 
says  Liebig,  liy  its  action  on  the  nerves,  is  like  a  note  drawn  on  the 
health  of  the  labourer,  and  which  he  must  always  renew  in  default  of 
means  to  pay  it.  He  thus  inevit.ably  brings  on  the  bankruptcy  of  his 
health." 

One  of  the  most  ordinary  results  ot  the  abuse  of  alcohol  is  paralysis. 

I  hâve  somewhere  read  that  a  carpenter,  enjoying  excellent  health 
and  of  a  robust  frame,  but  who  had  contracted  the  fatal  habit  of  drink- 
ing  large  quantifies  of  brandy,  was  attacked,  at  the  âge  of  thirty  five 
years,  witli  a  paralysis  of  the  tongue  ;  the  words  he  pronounced  "were 
unintelligible.  A  few  months  after  this  first  accident  he  lost  the  use  of 
his  right  arm,  and  death  finally  followed  on  paralysis  of  the  brain. 

Siich  are  the  conséquences  of  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors  To 
those  above  described  and  which  attack  the  body,  are  to  be  added  in  a 
parallel  Une,  those  which  attack  the  miud.  It  is  there  that  may  be  seen, 
and  may  be  fingered  so  to  express  it,  the  intimate  relations  which  unité 
the  body  to  the  soûl,  the  organa  to  the  intellect. 


AU  the  faculties  of  the  individual  disappear  one  after  another.  The 
memory  fails,  hébétude  supervenes,  and  soon  madness  takes  the  place  of 
the  intellectual  powers  the  raan  had  possessed.  The  propensitv  to  ail 
crimes,  to  suicide,  becomes  develo])ed,  and  what  should  strike  terror  is 
this,  that  ail  the  evils  the  iudividiml  cutails  upon  himself,  bv  the  abuse 
of  liquors,  he  transmits  as  an  iiihtiilaiici-  tu  his  children,  who  sufler  for 
the  faults  of  the  parent;  fatnl  coii:;e(iiuiice,  and  which  affords  much 
matter  for  reflection. — Courrier  du  Canada. 

MISCELLANEOnS  INTELLIGENCE. 

A  LisT  OF  WoNDERS. — Among  the  thousands  of  marvelous  inventions 
which  American  genius  has  produced,  within  the  last  few  years,  are 
the  foUowing,  compiled  in  an  abstract  from  the  Patent  Office  report  : 

The  report  explains  the  principle  of  the  celebrated  Hobb's  Lock.  Its 
'  unpickability  "  dépends  upon  a  secondary  or  false  set  of  tumblers, 
ivhich  prevents  instruments  used  in  picking  from  reaching  the  real 
ones.  Moreover,  the  lock  is  powder  proof,  and  may  be  loaded  through 
the  key-hole  and  fired  off  till  the  burglar  is  tired  of  his  fruitless  work, 
or  fears  that  the  explosions  will  bring  to  view  his  experiments  more 
witnesses  than  he  désires. 

Doors  and  Shutters  hâve  been  patented  that  can  not  be  broken 
through  with  either  pick  or  sledge  hammer.  The  burglar's  "  occu- 
pation's  gone." 

A  harpoon  is  described  which  makes  the  whale  kill  himself.  The 
more  he  pulls  the  Une,  the  deeper  goes  the  harpoon. 

An  Ice-Making  Machine  has  been  patented,  which  is  worked  by  a 
steam  engine.  In  an  expérimental  trial,  it  froze  several  bottles  of 
sherry,  and  produced  blocks  of  ice  the  size  of  a  cubic  foot  when  the 
thermometer  was  up  to  eighty  degrees.— It  is  calculated  that  for  every 
ton  of  coal  put  into  the  furnace,  it  will  make  a  ton  of  ice. 

From  Dr.  Hale's  (Examiner)  report,  we  gather  some  idea  of  the  value 
of  patents.  A  man  who  had  made  a  slight  improvement  in  Straw 
Cutters,  took  a  model  of  his  machines  through  the  Western  States,  and 
afier  a  tour  of  eight  months,  returned  with  forty  thousand  dollars. 
Another  man  had  a  machine  to  Thresh  and  Clean  Grain,  which  in  fif- 
teen  months,  he  sold  for  sixty  thousand  dollars.  Thèse  are  ordinary 
cases — while  such  inventions  as  the  Telegraph,  the  Planing  Machine, 
and  India  Rubber  patents,  are  worth  millions  each. 

Examiner  Lane's  report  describes  new  electrical  inventions.  Among 
them  is  an  Electrical  Whaling  Apparatus,  by  which  the  whale  is 
Uterally  "  shocked  to  death."  Another  is  an  Electro-Magnetic  Alarm, 
which  rings  bells  and  displays  signais  in  case  of  tire  and  burglars. 
Another  is  an  Electric  Clock,  which  wakes  you  up,  tells  you  what  time 
it  is,  and  lights  a  lamp  for  you  at  any  time  you  please. 

There  is  a  "  Sound  Gather,"  a  sort  of  huge  ear-trumpet,  to  be  placed 
in  front  of  a  locomotive,  bringing  to  the  engineer's  ear  ail  the  noise 
ahead,  perfectly  distinct,  notwithstanding  the  noise  of  the  train. 

There  is  an  invention  that  Picks  up  Pins  from  a  confused  heap,  turns 
them  around  with  their  heads  up,  and  sticks  them  in  papers  in  regular 
rows. 

Another  goes  through  the  whole  process  of  Cigar  Making,  taking  in 
the  leaves  and  turning  ont  finished  cigars. 

One  machine  cuts  cheese  ;  another  scours  knives  and  forks  ; 
another  rocks  the  cradle  ;  and  seven  or  eight  take  in  washing  and 
ironing. 

There  is  a  Parler  Chair  patented  that  can  not  be  tipped  back  on  two 
legs,  and  a  Railway  Chair  that  can  be  tipped  back'  in  any  position 
without  any  legs  at  ail. 

Another  patent  is  for  a  machine  that  counts  passengers  in  an  omnibus 
and  takes  their  fares.  When  a  very  fat  gentleman  gets  in,  it  counts 
two  and  charges  double. 

There  are  a  variety  of  Guns  patented  that  load  themselpes  ;  a  Fishing 
Line  that  adjusts  its  osvn  bait,  and  a  Rat  Trap  that  throws  away  the 
rat,  and  then  baits  itself,  and  stands  in  the  corner  for  another. 

There  is  a  machine  also,  by  which  a  man  prints,  instead  of  writes  his 
thoughts.  It  is  played  like  a  piano  forte.  And  speaking  of  Pianos,  it 
is  estimated  that  nine  thousand  are  made  every  year  in  the  United 
States,  giving  constant  employment  to  one  thousand  nine  hundred  per- 
sons, and  oosting  over  two  millions  of  dollars. — Christian  Times. 
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Scbool  days  ofËinluent  Alen  in  tirenNBritaiu. 

By  John  Timbs,  P.  S.  A. 

(.Continued  from  our  last.  ) 

CIV. 


s  UNI).* 


3LS    ESTABLISHEl). 


One  of  the  brightest  ornament.s  of  ouv  chuich  lias  ob.servetl,  willi 
equal  éloquence  and  truth,  "  Tliy  mainstay  of  leligiou.s  edncation 
i.s  to  be  found  in  our  Sunt/ay  Schools— the  most  eainest,  the  mosl 
devoted,  the  most  pious  of  our  several  congrégations,  are  accuèt- 
omed,  with  meritoriou^s  zeal,  to  dedicate  themselve.=  to  Ihis  oii-ul 
work."  (1)  The  founder  of  the.se  invaluuble  in.-thiitions  was  Mr. 
Kobert  Raikes,  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  Ihu  Citouceater  Journal. 
His  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  vvretched  .stute  of  the  prisoner.s 
in  the  bridewell  at  Gloucester,  for  want  of  religions  and  uioial 
instruction  ;  and  for  ihis  purpose,  whenever  he  found  one  amony 
Ihe  pnsoneis  that  was  able  to  read,  he  set  him  to  instrnct  liTs 
(ollow-pnsoners,  and  rewarded  him  for  his  trouble.  Mr.  RaiUe,-, 
next  set  to  work  in  otlier  quarters,  and  in  1783  wrote  in  his  new.s- 
liaper— "  Some  of  the  clergy  iu  différent  parts  of  this  county,  beiil 
upon  attemptiiig  a  reform  among  the  childreu  of  the  lower  cla.ss, 
"fc  estabiislinii;  Sunday  Scliools  for  rendering  the  Lord'.s  Day 
-ubst'rvient  t"  llio  ends  of  instruction,  which  "bas  hitherto  been 
pro.*tituted  to  bad  ]iurposes."  At  this  time,  the  streuts  were  fui!  of 
noise  and  disturbance  every  Sunday  ;  and  the  churches  were  unfre- 
i|ueiited  by  the  poorer  .sort  of  children,  and  very  ill  altended  by 
their  parents.  To  them  Mr.  Eaikes  proposed  that  their  chiidreii 
shoukl  meet  hitn  at  tiie  early  service  performed   in   (iloucesler 


liis  Letter  to  the  Bisliop  of 


Cathedral  on  a  .'Sunday  morning.  Tiie  numbers  at  first  were  few, 
but  their  increase  was  rapid  ;  and  Mr.  Raikes  soon  found  himself 
surrounded  by  «nch  a  .set  of  little  lagamufîins  as  would  hâve 
disgu-ted  teac'hers  iess  zealous  than  the  founder  of  Sunday  Schools. 
The  children  soon  began  to  look  upon  him  with  respect  aiitl  affec- 
tion, and  were  readîly  drilled  into  a  décent  ob.servance  of  the 
outward  cérémonies  of  religion.  To  provent  their  running  aboui 
the  streets  ofthecity  after  and  between  the  services,  masteis  and 
mistresses  were  engaged,  by  means  of  subscriptions,  for  a  large 
number  of  children  of  both  sexes  to  be  educated  in  the  prinoiples 
of  Christianity.  From  this  hour  the  sylem  of  Sunday  Schools  ha.s 
gone  on  most  surely  and  rapidly  developing,  until  it  would  be 
difficult  to  overrate  the  positive  benefîts  which  hâve  been  derived 
trom  ils  extension,  until  the  présent  (1858)  number  of  scholars  ha.s 
reached  twn  iniiliuii.i  and  a  iialf. 

cv. 

THE   MONITOBIAL    SYSTEM    OF    BIAA,   ANLI    L.iNCASTÏR. 

To  each  of  thèse  philantropists  (as  in  mo.st  similar  clainls)  is 
attributed,  by  différent  authorities,  the  itierit  of  being  founder  ol 
the  System  which  bears  the  name  of  the  latter  ;  but  to  Lancastev 
i-  due  the  great  public  attention  first  bestowed  on  the  subject,  and, 
we  think,  to  Dr.  Bell,  the  fîrst  adoption  of  its  principles.  Whilst 
snperinlendent  of  the  Military  Orphan  Asylum  at  Madras,  in  1791, 
Dr.  j<ell  one  day  observed  a  boy,  belonging  to  a  Malabar  school, 
writing  in  the  sand  ;  thinking  that  methot  of  writing  very  con- 
veuient,  both  as  regards  cheapness  and  facility,  he  inti-oduced  it  in 
the  school  of  the  asylum.  and  as  the  usher  refused  to  teach  by  that 
method,  lie  employeil  >".■■  "i  i  i  ■  -  [■  vevest  boys  to  teach  the  rest. 
The  e.\pen:iieiit  \va.>  .'  >  I;  .  iiut  lie  extended  it  to  the  othei 
branches  of  in.>tructiui:.  .,.  i  -.  ...  i  iMiiized  the  whole  school  under 
boy-teacher.'-,  who  were  iiieiiL^elves  mstructed  by  the  Doctor.  On 
his  letiim  to  England  he  publislied  a  Report  of  the  Madras  Orphan 
Asyluin,  iu  which  he  particularly  pointed  oui  the  new  mode  ol 
school  oryanizalion,  as  more  elficient  than  the  old. 

In  tiie  foliowing  year,  1798,  Dr.  Bell  introduced  the  system  into 
the  .school  (,f  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate, — then  at  Kendal  ;  and  next  he 
atteiTijili'd,  but  wilh  sniall  sirccess,  to  obtaiu  its  adoption  in  Edin- 
burLih  .-riiliiij  <'»'•■'.  •It'T,  as  reclor  of  Svvanage,  in  Dorsetshire, 
he  \v,i     -,  .  !    \         i  :;  ".  ;)rld  for  some  years  ;  yet  he  retained 

his   slhi,       ^   :      >:  .    ,;ili!e  of  the  new  system  of  éducation, 

aiul  liai  II:      r'        .1    ^  ■. ,;  iii-e  couducted  OU  that  plau. 

Meauwhilc.  ,lii>epli  Laiicaster,  ;oii  of  a  Chelsea  pensioner  in  the 
Boiougli-rua>l.  Londuii,  opened  a-  school  in  his  father's  house,  in 
1798,  al  the  .Mily  agu  of  eighleeii.  He  had  been  usher  in  schools, 
and  had  madc  certain  improvements  in  tuition  ;  and  a  pamphlet 
by  Dr.  Bell  having  fallen  in  his  way,  Lancaster  adopted  the 
Bladras  system,  with  altérations.  In  1802  he  brought  his  schooi 
into  a  perf'ect  state  of  organizatiou,  and  found  himselt  as  able  to 
teach  250  boys,  with  fhe  aid  of  the  senior  boys  as  feachers,  as 
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before  to  teach  80.    Lancaster  was  a  member  of  ihe  Society  of  |     Another   "  dumb  teacher  "   was  the  Hornbook,   ot    which   a 
Friends,  and  received  rauch  encouragement  and  assistance  from  ;  spécimen  exists,  in  black-letter,  of  the  time  of  Queen   Elizabeth. 
them.     His  entliusiasm  and  benevolence   led  him  lo  conceive  the  :  It  appears  to  be  at  leasi  as  ancient  as   1570,  is  raounted   on  wood, 
practicabiiity  of  bringing  ail  the  children  of  ihe  poor  under  educa-   and  protected  wilh  transpaient  hotn. 
lion  bv  the  new  System.     He  published  pamphlets  recommending'  u         j  ,i        i  ,i    i 

he  plan,  and  in  one  of  them  ascribes  the  chief  me.lt  to  Dr.  Belf,  xl^^r',!  T'^.v  n.'fr^'     .-"'t '^w^To' 

whom  h^  alterwards  visiled  at  Swanage.  His  own  school  Lancaster  ;  ^Imt  make  ihe  story  perfect.'  -5en  Johnson. 

made  free,  and  obtained  subscriptions  from  friends  of  éducation       There  is  a  large  cross,  the  criss-cross,  and  then  ihe  alphabet 


for  its  support.  At  length  he  was  adinitted  to  an  interview  witl 
George  III,  at  Weymouth,  in  1805,  and  his  majestybeing  charmed 
withthe  order  and  efficiency  of  his  schools,  subscribed  to  the  fund 
100^.  a-year,  the  Queen  50/.,  and  the  princesses  25/.  each,  to  be 
employed  in  the  extension  of  the  Lancasterian  system,  to  promote 
which  a  iSociety  was  formed  under  the  patronage  of  the  King.  (1)| 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
originally  "  the  Royal  Lancasterian  Institution  for  promoling  the 
Education  of  the  Children  of  the  Poor."  (2.) 

Dr.  Bell's  raethoJ  in  process  of  time  was  adopted  in  the  Lam- 

beth  schools  by  the  Archbishop  of  CanterLury  ;  and  in  the   Royal  _ _^  ^^   ^^^ 

Military  Schoo'l  at  Chelsea;  whiist  luimerous  schools  sprung  into  !  jo'^inajo^'says^'in  de"scribrng ïôloferne8"''thr  sho'olmastër 
existence  under  what  is  known  to  this  day  as  the  Madras  bystem.  I  ,eaches  boys  the  Hornbook." 
The  distincliv-e  features  of  Bell's  National  Schools.  and  Lancaster's  Cot<Travë  has,  "  La  Croix  de  par  Dieu,  the  Christ's-cross-rowe, 
British  and  Foreign  School  Systems  were.  that  the  reli|ious  L,r  ;io  °„p.6oo/:e,  wherein  a  child  learnes  it  ;»  and  Florio,  éd.  1611, 
instruction  m  the  former  was  according  to  the  formnlaries  ot  the  \  „  93^  Centuruola,  a  childes  horne-booke  hanoinn-  at  his  .rirdle-'' 
Established  Church  :  wiiilst  the  latter  represented  the  Dissenting -.    _.  _ "--. 


large  and  small  lettets.  The  vowels  follow  next,  and  their  cora- 
binations  with  the  consonants  ;  and  the  whole  is  concluded  with 
the  Lord 's  Frayer  and  the  Roman  numeia's.  The  Arabie  numerals 
are  not  given.  Shakspeare  thus  refers  to  the  cro^s-row  of  the 
Horn-book  : — 

"  He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams  ; 
And  from  the  cross-row  plucks  the  letter  G  ; 
And  Bays,  a  wizard  told  him  that  by  G 
His  issue  disinherited  should  be." — Richard  III. 

Agaiu,  in  Love[s  Labour's  Lost,  act  v.  scène  1,  Moth,  the  page 


interests,  admhting  the  réception  of  the  Bible  as  the  foundation  of 
ail  instruction,  but  without  note  or  comment.  This  stiU  remains 
the  essential  différence  between  the  two  societies,  and  the  schools 
conducted  on  their  principles. 

To  thèse  Systems  hâve  since  been  added  Normal  and  JVlodel 
Schools  ;  and  for  the  giris  in  thèse  schools  instructions  in  domestic 
economy  and  the  duties  of  servants. 

In   1808,   Dr.    Bell  endeavoured  to 
establish  upon  his  plans  '•  A  National 


lu  the  collection  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  at  Mfddlehill,  are  two 
genuiue  Horn-books  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  Locke,  in 
his  Thoughis  on  Education,  speaks  of  the  "  ordinary  road  of  the 
Hornbook  and  Primer,"  and  directs  that  "ihe  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Creed,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  he  should  learn  by  heatt,  not 
by  reading  them  himself  in  his  Primer,  but  by  somebody's  repeat- 
ing  them  before  he  can  read." 

Shenslone,  who  was  taught  to  read  at  a  dame-school,  near 
induce  the  Government  to  1  Halesowen,  in  Shropshire,  in  his  delightfully  quaint  poem  of  the 
Board  '-  of  Education,  with    Schoolmistress,  comraemoratina   liLs   vénérable  preceptress,  thus 


schools  placed  under  the  management  of  the  parochial  clergy.     In  !  records  the  use  of  the  Horn-book 
this  he  faiied  ;  but  by  aid  of  friends  of  the  Established  Ciiurch, 
and  under  the  patronage  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  the  National 
Society  was  eveatually  formed  in  1811.  (3) 


able  preceptress, 


THE   PRI.MER   AND   THE   HORNBOOK. 

The  earliest  printed  book  used  in  the  tuition  of  youth  was  the 
Primer  (^Priviarius  Latin),  a  small  prayer-book  in  which  children 
were  taught  lo  read  —  and  the  R.  C.  book  of  dévotions  m  the 
monaslio  schools.  At  the  Reformation,  the  Primer  was  relained, 
but  the  requisitc  changes  were  made.  lu  1545,  Henry  VIII,  ordered 
to  be  printed  an  English  "  form  of  Public  Prayer,"  entitled  the 
Primer,  said  to  be  "set  furth  by  the  Ki  g's  majestie  and  his 
clergie,  to  be  taught,  lerned,  and  red."  A  copy  of  this  rare  book 
is  extant  :  it  was  once  the  property  of  Sir  John  Clark,  pviest  of  the 
chape!  of  Leedsbridge,  and  founder  of  the  school.  This  appears 
from  the  foUowing  autograph  noie  in  the  Calendar  :  "This  day  I 
began  the  schole  at  Leeds,  July  4,  1563." 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  when  the  contents  of  the  Primer  were 
changed  from  sacred  to  secular  :  the  change  was  probably  very 
gradua!,  more  especially  as  the  Primers  printed  to  this  day  co  ntain 
occasional  prayers — the  good  .seed  which  cannot  be  sown  too  early 
in  the  minci  of  childhood.  The  accounts  of  the  grammar-schools 
of  the  sixteenth  century  contain  much  inleresting  évidence  of  the 
valus  attached  to  schooi-books,  by  the  care  which  is  directed  to  be 
taken  of  ihera.  Thus,  in  the  Corporation  records  of  Boston,  in 
Lincolnshire,  in  1578,  it  was  agreed  that  "  a  Dictionarye  shall  be 
bought  for  the  scollers  of  the  Free  Scole  ;  and  the  same  boke  to 
be  tyed  in  a  chèque,  and  set  upon  a  desk  in  the  scoole,  whereunto 
any  scoller  may  hâve  accesse  as  occasion  shall  serve."  There  are 
later  entries  of  the  Corporation  purchasing  dictionarie»,  for  ihe  use 
of  the  school  ;  besides  présents  of  dictionaries,  lexicons,  grammars, 
folio  English   Bih\es,  kc.—(Thompson's  History  of  Boston.) 


(!)  The  noble  vrish  of  George  III. — "  tbstthe  day  might  comc  when 
every  poor  child  in  his  domiaions  would  be  abte  to  read  the  Bible  " — 
doubtless  grcatly  assi=led  by  the  sanction  of  Royal  Autbority  this  new 
System  of  teaching,  as  well  as  the  Bible  Society  established  in  1804. 

(2)  Lancaster  resigned  his  direction  of  the  school  in  1S08.  He  died  in 
1838,  havingbeen  supported  in  his  latter  dajs  solely  by  an  annuity  pur- 
chased  for  him  by  a  few  old  and  attached  friends. 

(8)  Dr.  Bell  died  in  1832,  leaving  the  princely  sum  of  132,000.'.  for  the 
encouragement  of  litcratnre  and  the  advancement  of  éducation. 


"  Lo  ;  now  with  state  she  utters  her  commaad  ; 
Eftsoons  the  urchins  to  their  tasks  repair  ; 
Their  books  of  stature  small  they  take  in  hand, 
Which  with  pellucid  horn  secured  are 
To  save  from  finger  wet  the  letters  fair." 

Cowper  thus  describes  the  Hornbook  of  his  time: — 

'•  Xeatly  secnred  from  being  soiled  or  torn 
Beneath  a  pane  of  tbin  translucent  horn, 
A  book  (to  pleaçe  us  at  a  tender  âge 
Tis  called  a  book,  though  but  a  single  page) 
Présents  tbe  prayer  the  Saviour  deigned  to  teach, 
Which  children  use,  and  parsons — when  they  preach." 
Tirociniuin,  or  a  Reriew  of  Schooh,  1784 

We  hâve  somewhere  read  a  story  of  a  raother  tempting  her  son 
along  the  cross-row  by  giving  him  an  apple  for  each  letter  he 
learnt.  This  brings  us  to  the  giugerbread  alphabet  of  our  own 
time,  which  appears  to  hâve  been  common  a  century  and  a  half 
since  : — 

"  To  master  John  the  English  maid 
A  Hornbook  gives  of  gingerbread  ; 
And,  that  the  child  may  learn  the  better, 
As  he  can  name,  he  eats  the  letter.''— Pnor. 

And  anecdote  iliustrative  of  Lord  Erskine's  readinessis  related — 
that  when  asked  by  a  judge  if  a  single  sheet  could  be  called  a  book, 
he  replied,  "  The  common  Hornbook,  my  loid." 

John  B  rit  ton ,  who  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Kinglon  St. 
Michael's,  Wilts,  in  1771,  tells  us,  in  his  Autobiography,  that  he 
was  placed  with  a  schoolmistress  :  "  hère,  lie  writes,  "  I  learnt 
'  the  Christ-cross-row  "  from  a  Hornbook,  on  wliich  were  llie 
alphabet  in  large  and  small  letters ,  and  the  nine  figures  m 
Roman  and  Arabie  numerals.  The  hornbook  is  now  a  rarity." 
Such  a  Hornbook  is  engraved  opposite.  It  was  met  wilh  in  the 
year  18.50.  among  the  old  stock  of  a  bookseller,  at  Peterbotough,  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  is  thus  described  :  Its  dimensions  are  9  by  5 
inches.  The  alphabet,  &c.,  are  printed  upon  white  paper,  which 
is  laid  upon  a  thin  pièce  of  oak,  and  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
liorn,  secured  in  its  place  by  eight  facks,  diiven  through  a  border 
or  mounting  of  brass  :  the  object  of  this  horn-covering  being  to 
keep  the  "  book,"  or  rather  leaf,  unsoiled.  The  first  line  is  the 
cross-row;  so  named,  says  Johnson,  "  beoause  a  cross  is  placed 
at  the  beginninç,  to  show  that  the  end  of  learning  is  piety." 
The  Hornbook  was  not  alwa)s  mounted  on  a  board  ;  many  were 
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pasted  on  the  hack  ot  the  horn  only,  like  ono   used  five-aiul-forty 
yeai-s  ago  by  a  friL-i.J,  when  a  bov,  at  Bristol. 

Sach  was  ihe  riKteness  of  the  "  duuib  teacher  "  foruievly 
employai  at  the  dame-school,  and  elsewheie.  Jt  was,  in  ail 
probnbility.  supeiseded  by  Dr.  Bell's  saiid-iray.  upoii  which  the 
chiidren  traoeil  theiv  own  letters.  Next  came  ûie  "  Baltlednre  " 
and  "  Readino-made-E'asv  :  "  though  tha  Spelling-book  is  coii- 
siderably  older  than  either.  The  Battledore.  by  the  way,  reniinds 
us  of  a  sti-ategy  of  tuition  riientioned  by  Locke  :  "  By  pasting  llie 
vowels  and  coiisonants  on  the  sides  of  four  dice,  he  lias  niado  ihis 
a  play  for  his  chiidren,  whereby  his  eldest  -ion  in  coata  liaa  played 
""  into  spelling." 


CVII. 


GKOnOE    IV.    AND 


There  iâ  little  to  interest  tiie  reader  in  the  early  personai  his- 
toriés of  thèse  sovereigns.  George  the  Fourlh,  the  eldest  son 
of  George  the  Third  and  Queen  Charlotte,  was  bornât  Bucking- 
hara  House,  in  1762.  At  the  âge  of  three  yeavs  he  received  an 
address  from  ihe  ^■ooiety  of  Ancient  Britons,  and  was  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter.  In  a  few  raonths  after,  he  was  appointed 
by  a  King's  letter,  addres.sed  to  the  Lord  Mayi-^r,  Captain-Geneial 
of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company  of  the  City  of  London.  He 
learned  his  nnrseiy  task.s  at  Kew-house,  or  the  old  palace  at  Kew, 
where  the  royal'family  lived,  as  Miss  Burney  says ,  "  run- 
ning  about  troni  one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other,  withont  pré- 
caution or  care."  The  prince's  first  governor  w;is  the  Ear!  of 
Holdernesse  ;  Dr.  Markhani  ,  Bishop"  of  Che^ter  ,  (afterwards 
Archbishop  of  York,")  was  the  prince's  preceptor;  and  Mr.  Cyril 
Jackson,  sub-preceptor.  Thèse  gentlemen,  however,  suddeiiiy 
resi^ned  their  offices,  it  is  believed  from  their  having  found  sora'e 
political  Works,  which  they  considered  obiectioiia,b!e,  put  into  the 
hands  of  their  pupil  by  direction  of  the  King.  His  next  preceplor 
was  Dr.  Hiird,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  afterwards  of 
Worcester;  wilh  the  Rev.  Vv^illiara  Arnold  as  sub-preceptor  :  both 
thèse  tutors  being  Cambridge  !nen.  The  prince  was  kept  by  his 
father  in  a  statê  of  unmitigated  pupilai'e  liil  he  was  nearly 
eighteen,  soon  after  which  he  appeared  in  piiblic,  and  fell  into 
dissolute  habits,  which  deeply  embittered  his  aller  life. 

George  the  Fourlh  aflected  patronage  of  painting  and  architec- 
ture ;  the  lesults  of  the  latler  are  best  seen  in  tlip  highly  enibel- 
lislied  western  quarter  of  London.  His  uncoupi-i-ment  of  lettets 
aad  learned  nieii  was  narrow  and  parti.san  :  iie  \va.s  the  lirst 
patron  of  the  Literaty  FuikI,  to  which  he  cor.tribiiieil  npwards  of 
5000/.;  in  the  Socièty's  armoriai  bearings  is  ■•  the  Prince  of 
VVales's  plume.''  By  his  bounty,  the  Lalni  rnanuBCiipt  of  Milton, 
discovered  in  the  Siate  Paper  Office,  in  \8'2'-j,  was  ediled,  and  a 
translation  published.  Tiie  King  also  charteied,  in  18'26,  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  and  contributed  tiom  the  Privy  Puise 
1100  guineas  a-year  to  Us  funds  ;  though  it  should  be  added,  that 
he  was  commitled  to  this  large  annual  subscription  by  a  miscon- 
ception  of  Dr.  Buige:^s,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  King  "inlending  a 
donation  of  1000  guineas,  and  an  annual  subscription  of  ÏOO 
guineas  ;  though  liis  majesty  cheeifully  acquiesced,  and  amused 
himself  wilh  the  incidei.t.  Un  ;iUn  irrunted  the  .Society  the  Crown 
land  upon  which  thei,  '  :    St.  Martin's-place  ;  and  as 

if  to  show  Ihat  he  dio  'itronage  tothe  higher  ni  m  of 

letters,  Ihere  is  prorn.,:'  ^  upon  the  exlerior  façade  of 

Ihe  Parfchial  Schools  u,  oi.  juamu  n,  •■  buill   upon  ground  the  gift 
..f  H. s  !MùjL'~ty  King  Georse  the  Fourlh." 

lu  ihis  rei-ii,  in  1826,  was  founded   the  Society  for  "  the  Diffu- 
sion   ol    Usciul    Knowledge,"'   under   the    ohairmanship   of  Lord 
Brougham.     This  was   followed    by  the   fouiiding,    in    London,  of 
Univer,sity  Collège  and  .School,  in  1828,  loratibnllug  '•"  lileiaryand 
scientific   edncatioti    at  a  moderate  expense,"   divinily   noi  being 
taught  ;  and  in   the  same   year  wa.s   founded   King's  "Collège  and 
School,  for  e  iucation  in  the  principle?   of  the  Establi.shed  Church. 
William  the  Fourth,  next  brother  to  George  the  Fnurth,  was  born 
at  St.  James's  Palace,  in  17g4,  and  was  educate>l  at  Kew.  \Vhcii  ;) 
child  at  play,   his  iavourite  amusement    was  Hoating   a  toy-^îii 
which   onedayled   him  to  say,  with    prophétie  boasl,  •' If  e- ■  i 
!.hall   become  a   kiiig,  1  will   hâve  a   house  full  of  ships,  an  1 
other  king   shall  daro  to   take  them  from  me!"     The    King,    L 
father,  encomaged  him  to  enter  the  naval  service  ;  and  at  the  âge 
offourteen,   he  swung   his  first   hammock  on  board   the  Prince 
Ueorge,  98  guns,  under  the  command  of  Admirai  Digby,  vs'here  he 
was  furnished  as  scantily  as  any  youngster  of  the  mess.  His  entire 
service  at  sea  extended' nearly  to  eleven  years  ;   its  most  inleree- 


ting  incident  was  his  intimacy  with  the  galant  Nelson,  from  whom, 
iu  the  prince's  (jwn  words,  his  "  mind  took  its  fîrst  decided  naval 
turn."  This  preililection  lasted  throughout  his  long  life  :  he  was 
some  time  Lord  High  Admirai,  and  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne  was  farailiarly  styled  "  the  Sailor  King." 

In  his  reign,  in  1833,  greatly  ihrough  the  influence  of  Lord 
Brougham  and  his  parly,  upon  the  report  of  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mitiee,  the  first  annual'  grant  'or  educational  purposes  was  made 
by  the  Government  ;  and  in  1836  was  formed  the  Home  and  Colo- 
nial Infant  School  Society,  tipon  the  principle  that  éducation  must 
be  based  on  the  knowledga  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  as  set  iorth 
and  embodied  in  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Church  of  England. 
In  thefollowing  year  was  formed  a  "  Central  Society  of  Educa- 
tion," principally  for  the  collection  and  publication  of  facts.  and 
bringing  prominently  forwaid  the  distinction  between  gênerai  and 
spécial  religions  instruction. 

(To  be  continued.} 

Suggestiir  îîînJs  to^Tarrts  Iiuproved  Sectilar 
instruction. 

Bï  THE  Rev.  Richard  Dawes,  A.  M. 

XI. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

iConiintted  from  our  last.) 

Tiie  subject  of  beat  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  one  on  which 
the  teacher  may  bringtobear  a  variety  of  experiments  not  attended 
with  much  expense,  and  having  this  additionai  recommendalion, 
that  they  bave  an  inlimate  relation  with  many  of  the  comforts  and 
oonveniences  of  life. 

Heat  is  présent  everywhere  and  in  every  kind  of  matter  :  we 
cannot  measure  its  quantilj-  ;  but  we  can  measure  the  quanlity  iu 
one  body  relatively  to  that  of  anolher. 

The  gênerai  effect  of  heat  upon  matter  is  to  expand  it,  that  is, 
an  increase  of  heat  in  the  same  body  produces'  an  increase  ot 
volume,  in  some  proportion  to  the  increased  température. 

This  increase  of  volume  for  a  given  increase  of  température 
varies  in  différent  kinds  of  matter  ;  air  and  gases  expand  mo=t, 
fluids  next,  aud  thcn  solids. 

Instances  of  each  hâve  been  mentioned — as  a  full  kettle  swell- 
ing  and  flowing  over  before  it  boils — a  round  pièce  of  iron  fitting 
exactiy  into  a  ring  when  cold,  when  heated  is  too  large. 

Then,  again,  heated  bodies  impart  beat  to  every  thing  around 
them  until  ail  bave  acquired  the  same  température  ;  as  the  heater 
for  a  box-iroii  for  ironing  linen,  when  put  into  the  fire  becoraes 
red  bot  like  the  cinder;  when  taken  ouf  it  is  put  into  the  box, 
coramunicates  heat  to  it,  and  so  to  the  linen  :  and,  when  used  for 
a  certain  time,  becomes  of  the  same  température  with  the  ihings 
around  it. 

We  call  things  which  we  touch,  hot  or  cold,  according  as  they 
are  botter  or  colder  than  the  human  body,  but  in  this  the  sensé  of 
touch  deceives  us  ;  when  we  touch  a  body  hotter  than  the  hand, 
we  receive  heat  from  il  — when  we  touch  one  colder  than  the  hand, 
it  receives  heat  from  us  ;  but  e.Kperience  tells  us  that  ail  the  ihings 
in  a  roora,  when  measured  by  a  thermometer,  hâve  an  equal 
température,  j-et  they  do  not  feel  equally  so  to  the  hand. 

The  différent  degrees  in  which  bodies  conduct  heat  hâve  been 
ascertained  by  experiment  ;  air  and  gases,  when  confined,  are 
very  bad  conductors  ;  metals  varying  in  degree  among  each  other 
are  good  ones — generally  the  more  den.se  the  body,  the  bettercon- 
ductor  it  is. 

Porous  bodies  are  bad  conductors,  as  are  any  bodies  which  con- 
tain  air  confined  in  cells,  such  as  the  feathers  of  birds — the  fur  of 
animais — ihe  bark  of  troes.  Ail  thèse  how  beautiful  a  provision 
for  tlie  préservation  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  ! 

Theu,  Hgain,  straw,  reeds,  etc.,  are  bad  ones;  so  that  a  thick 
Icoveiing  of  thatch  is  a  much  bettcr  covering  for  a  cottage,  so  far 
as  warmth  in  winter  and  coolness  in  summer  are  concerned,  than 


eifhei-  tile  or  sinte. 

i  a  thick  and  a  porous  substance  compared  with 

ihe  latler;  aud  every  one  who  is  m  the  habit 

; rges  of  the  poor  will  hâve  observed  that  the 

.overed  with  slate  are  in  the  summer  extremely 

hcil,  :nid  iu  wiiiler  equally  cold. 

Slate,  again,  vvould  be  better  than  iron. 

The  teacher  would  do  well  to  observe  the  variety  of  fur  and  hair 
in  animais,  varying  with  the  climates  they  inhabit  ;  in  warm 
elimates  the  hairy  coat  of  animais  being  short  and  thin,   ia  the 
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colder  ones  becoming  thick  and  woolly.  The  birds  of  colder 
régions  that  live  in  tlie  air,  hâve  a  miich  greater  quantity  of  plumage 
than  thoge  of  tho  warmer  ones  ;  water  fowl,  such  as  diick-s,  geese, 
etc.,  hâve  the  interstices  belween  thcir  feathers  filled  up  with 
down,  more  particnlarly  on  the  bveast.  In  the  cold  weather  in 
winter,  the  birds  may  often  be  seen  shaking  and  ruffling  up  their 
feathers  in  order  to  increase  the  quantity  of  air  among  them,  which, 
being  a  bad  conductor,  helps  to  keep  them  warm. 

Earlh  is  a  bad  conductor,  and  the  sharpest  frosts  in  conséquence 
scarcely  ever  get  more  than  a  few  inches  deep  into  tlie  ground. 
The  température  of  the  earth,  a  very  litllc  below  the  surface,  is 
tlie  same  in  every  climate. 

In  covering  up  a  potatoe-pit  for  the  winter,  the  lighter  the  soil, 
and  the  more  of  covering  of  straw  or  leaves  between  it  and  the 
potatoes,  the  better  they  will  be  preserved.  Wheu  it  is  said  the 
frostgets  to  the  potatoes,  the  thing  really  meant  is,  that  the  tem- 
pérature of  the  air  becoming  lower  than  freezing  point,  the  surface 
covering  ot  the  potatoe-pit  fîrst  gives  ont  beat  to  the  air,  Ihen  that 
nearestlhe  surface  to  the  particles  adjoining,  until,  last  of  ali,  the 
potatoes  give  out  heat  to  what  is  resting  upon  them,  and  so  the 
water  of  the  potatoes  gets  cooied  below  freezing  and  becornes 
solid,  and  the  potatoe  spoiled  ;— hence  the  necessity  of  covering 
them  with  bad  conductors— not  to  make  the  soil  over  them  a  solid, 
but  as  light  as  possible. 

On  the  same  principle,  a  covering  of  snow  is  a  ereat  protection, 
in  very  severe  frosts,  to  the  more  délicate  plants  ;  although  the 
température  mav  be  very  far  below  the  freezing  point,  and  in  some 
climates  where  'the  cold  is  great,  the  thermometer  is  even  down 
to  zéro,  yet  the  température  of  the  ground,  under  a  covenng  ot 
snow,  would  be  very  liltle  below  freezing.  Thus  water  in  pipes 
below  the  surface,  and  in  springs  is  Hever  frozen.  In  the  winter, 
to  prevent  water  freezing  in  pipes  which  are  above  ground,  they 
are  wrapped  round  with  straw  or  some  bad  conducting  substance, 
etc.  Ice-houses  with  double  walls— rooms  with  double  Windows 
are  ail  instances  of  the  same  kmd.  The  application  of  a  kettle- 
holder,  having  wood  or  ivory  han.tles  toteapots  made  of  métal,  etc., 
bêlons  to  the  same  prmciple. 

Thè'  following,  by  way  of  a  lesson  on  one  of  the  mêlais,  iron, 
with  the  experiments  which  follow,  will  convey  some  idea  to  the 
teacher  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  hère,  and  may  serve  as  a  model 
for  the  way  in  which  he  would  ireat  the  other  metals  : 

Iion— found  in  the  earth  as  a  minerai— how  obtained  from  the 
ore  ?— is  a  meial  a  solid  ?— can  it  be  made  fluid  ?  Yes,  sir,  by  great 
heat.  Hâve  you  ever  seen  it  flni.l  ?— At  the  little  foundry  at  the 
blacksmith's  shop.— How  does  it  beeome  solid  again  ?  By  cooling. 
—  What  effect  has  heat  upon  metals?  It  expands  them,  niakes 
them  longer— i:  would  make  an  iron  ring  larger.— Hâve  you  ever 
seen  this  property  of  expanding  by  heat  ti  ned  to  a  usefui  pur 
pose  ?  Yes,  sir  ;  the  village  blacksmith  hoop  .ig  wheels  ;  he  make 
the  hoop  a  little  too  small,  beats  it  red  hot,  which  makes  it  larger 
and  it  just  fits  the  wheel— he  Ihen  pours  water  upon  it  ;  i 
imraediately  contracts  and  makes  the  joints  of  the  wheel  close  up 
and  crack,  and  so  it  fits  tight— riveting  bolts,  etc.— the  e.xperiment 
of  iron  bars  briuging  the  opposite  sides  of  a  building  to  an  npright 
position  from  leaning  outwards. 

I  am  told,  in  testing  the  anchovs  in  the  dockyard  at  Portsmouth, 
that  ihe  largest  anchors  hâve  a  strain  on  them  of  perhaps  150  tons, 
and  being  in  length  about  30  feet,  and  as  thick  as  the  body  of  a 
man,  that  immediately  the  strain  is  taken  oft  they  will  collapse  as 
much  as  an  inch,  and  that  this  shrinking  is  visible  to  the  eye  of  a 
looker  on. 

A  bar  (whose  length  at  32o  is  taken  at  unity)  of  the  following 
substances  will,  when  heated  to  212o,  the  boiling  point  of  water  at 
the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphère,  expand  :  glass,  1/1116  of 
its  length  ;  Steel  about,  1;807;  iron,  1/846;  copper,  1/.58  ;  silver, 
1/524  ;  tin,  l;46-2  ;  lead,  1/351  ;  or  a  rod  of  iron  whose  length 
(température  32o)  is  846  inches,  will,  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water, 
expand  one  inch,  and  beeome  847  ;  tin,  length  462  inches,  would 
beeome  463. 

The  différence  between  the  heat  of  summer  and  winter  will 
cause  such  a  variation  in  the  length  of  the  ordinary  seconds  pen- 
dulum  as  to  afTect  its  fime  of  vibration  ;  and  in  the  building  of  irou 
bridges,  allowance  is  obliged  to  be  made  for  what  is  caTled  the 
play  of  the  iron,  between  summer  and  winter  heat,  or  the  whole 
would  come  down,  and  I  believe  in  some  of  the  large  tubular 
structures  of  iron  lalely  erected  over  rivers,  allowance  has  been 
made  for  the  unequal  expansion  of  the  métal  on  the  sunny  and 
shady  sides. 

The  teacher  will  point  out  the  varions  uses  to  which  iron  can  be 
applied — how  usefui  from  its  e.xtending  under  the  hammer — weld- 
iiig  (which  most  other  metals  do  not),  and  other  properties.    What 


is  welding  ?  Heating  two  pièces  of  iron  to  a  very  great  heat  (called 
a  white  heat),  then  placing  them  togetheron  theanvil,and  heating 
them  with  a  hammer,  they  unité  as  one  pièce  ;  silver  and  gold 
will  not  do  this.     Platina  welds. 

Cast-iron— melted  and  run  into  a  mould  for  shape,  for  grates, 
saucepans,  boilers,  teakettles,  part  of  the  plough,  rollers,  door- 
latches,  gate-latches. 

Did  you  ever  in  winter,  in  frosty  weather,  find  out  that  it  was 
colder  to  the  hand  to  touch  iron  than  wood?  Yes,  sir.  — Why? 
Do  not  know,  sir. — Teacher  (niakinjr  the  chiMren  tonch  substances 
of  diflerent  conducting  powers,  a  pièce  of  marlile.  stone,  wood, 
wool,  flax,  cotton,  etc.,  pointmg  out  to  them  that  ail  hâve  the  same 
température  as  the  room,  which  is  below  that  of  the  hand,  and 
ought,  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  to  affect  it  equally)  :  Recause 
iron  is  a  better  conductor  of  heat  than  wood  or  any  of  the  others  : 
being  very  cold  in  frosty  weather,  and  much  colder  than  your 
hand,  it  carries  away  the  heat  much  more  rapidly  than  wood,  and 
it  has  very  little  to  give  back  in  return  ;  this  rapid  loss  of  heat 
causes  a  very  unpleasant  sensation  ;  if  you  hold  the  iron  long 
enough,  it  will  get  the  same  degree  of  wannth  as  the  hand,  and 
the  unpleasant  efTect  will  cease;  the  stream  of  heat  from  the  iron 
to  the  hand,  and  the  hand  to  the  iron,  will  exactiy  balance  each 
other  ;  that  is,  the  two  substances,  your  hand  the  one,  and  the  iron 
the  other,  will  then  impart  equal  heat  to  each  other. 

They  may  also  be  told  to  touch  the  différent  substances,  marble, 
wood,  stone,  iron,  etc.,  with  their  lips,  which,  as  they  are  much 
more  sensible  to  cold,  will  point  out  to  them  more  strikingly  how 
much  the  sensé  of  touch  deceives  them. 

Experiment.  The  teacher  taking  a  polished  cylindrical  pièce 
of  iron,  with  a  pièce  of  white  paper  held  tightiy  over  it,  holds  it  in 
the  flame  of  a  candie,  and  observes  it  does  not  char — a  pièce  of 
wood,  exposed  in  the  same  way  immediately  tnrns  black  ;  the  iron 
being  so  good  a  conductor  does  not  allow  the  heat  to  rest  with  the 
paper,  but  immediately  takes  it  away,  etc.  ;  the  wood  not  conduct- 
ing it  so  rapidly  causes  the  paper  to  burn. 

On  this  principle,  water  may  be  made  to  boil  in  a  paper  kettle, 
or  in  an  egg-shell — when  boiled  away,  both  substances  would 
immediately  burn. 

Experiment.  Metallic  rods  of  equal  lengths  and  substance,  one 
end  of  each  smeared  with  beeswax,  and  immersed  in  a  heated 
fluid,  the  heat  travels  along  each  rod,  from  particle  to  particle,  and 
the  one  on  which  the  wax  mells  first  is  the  best  conductor,  the  one 
on  which  it  pext  melts  the  second  best,  and  so  on — the  order  in 
which  the  wax  melts  being  the  order  in  which  tlo  rods  conduct 
the  heat. 

The  following  experiment,  which  is  easily  tried,  shows  the  way 
in  which  a  fluid,  as  water,  is  heated  by  a  ifame  placed  under  it  : 
take  a  glass  tube,  open  at  one  end,  and  about  an  inch  or  so  in 
diameter;  pour  water  into  it,  so  that  there  may  be  a  column  of 
several  inches  iu  length,  and  place  it  over  a  spirit  lamp.  As  the 
fîame  beats  the  water,  drop  sand  into  it,  and  a  double  current  will 
beobserved,  one  downwards  along  the  sides  ofthe  vessel,  the  other 
upwards  through  the  centre  of  the  fluid  :  apply  the  heat  to  the  sur- 
face on  the  sides  ofthe  vessel,  and  the  currents  will  be  leversed. 
The  reason  of  ail  this  to  be  pointed  out. 

Glass — a  solid,  can  be  softened  by  heat,  so  as  to  be  drawn  out 
into  a  fine  thread — allows  light  to  pass  through  it  ;  in  what  way 
does  man  turn  this  property  to  his  use  ?  Windows,  lanterns, 
spectacles,  télescopes,  etc.  ;  does  not  allow  the  beat  of  the  fire  to 
pass  through  it — the  heat  of  the  sun  does— What  other  substances 
allow  light  to  pass  through  them  ?     Water,  horn,  air,  etc. 

Why  will  a  glass  sometimes  break  by  pouring  hot  water  in  it  ? 
Ansieer-  Solids  convey  heat  from  particle  to  particle,  and  some 
solids  do  this  more  slowly  than  others  ;  glass  conveys  it  very 
slowly,  and  the  hot  water  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  causes 
the  inside  surface  of  the  glass  to  expand,  but  the  outer  one,  not 
being  so  hot,  will  not  follow  it,  and  so  snaps,  being  very  brittle. 
Thiii glass  will  not  break  so  readily  as  thick,  the  distance  between 
the  two  surfaces  being  smaller,  the  heat  gets  through  sooner,  and 
the  inner  and  outer  surface  are  almost  instantaneously  rai.sed  le 
the  same  température — hence  cheraists  use  thin  retorts. 

On  the  subject  of  metals  used  for  the  various  purposes  of  social 
life,  the  class  of  teacheis  for  whom  thèse  pages  are  intended  may 
give  a  great  deal  of  usefui  instruction. 

They  might  draw  attention  to  the  différent  ores,  showing  spéci- 
mens of  them,  and  mentioning  the  kinds  of  earths  and  other 
substances  with  which  they  are  generally  mixed— where  found  in 
our  own  and  other  countries— the  percentage  of  métal  found  in  an 
ore,  in  one  case  makmg  it  what  is  called  a  rich  one,  in  another  so 
small  as  scarcely  to  make  it  worth  working— anything  peculiar  in 
the  way  in  which  metallic  veins  run,   not  being  stratiiîed,  etc.— 
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depth  of  mines— the  number  of  woïkmen  employed  in  the  mining 
of  any  particular  ore,  the  method  and  necessity  of  transporting  it 
frora  the  place  were  it  is  found  for  the  purpose  of  smeltiug,  either 
from  the  people  not  knowing  how  or  for  want  of  coal,  etc. — great 
inconvenience  of  this  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  from  having 
to  transport  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  ore  which  is  useless  (there 
may  be  olher  substances  mixed  with  it  which  are  useful). 

"  When  a  mass  of  matter  is  to  be  reraoved,  a  certain  force  must 
be  expended  ;  and  upon  the  proper  economy  of  this  force  the  priée 
of  transport  will  dépend.  A  country  must,  however,  hâve  reached 
a  high  degree  of  civilization  before  it  will  hâve  approached  the 
lirait  of  this  economy.  The  cotton  of  Java  is  conveyed  in  junks  to 
the  coast  of  China,  but  from  the  seed  not  being  previously  separ- 
ated,  three  quarters  of  the  weight  thus  carriod  is  not  cotton.  This, 
perhaps,  might  be  justiRed  in  Java  by  the  want  of  machinery  to 
separate  the  seed,  or  by  the  relative  cost  of  the  opération  in  the 
two  countries.  But  the  cotton  itself,  as  packed  by  the  Chinese, 
occupies  three  times  the  bulk  of  an  equal  quantity  shipped  by 
Europeans  for  tlieir  own  markets.  Thus  the  freight  of  a  given 
quantity  ot  cotton  costs  the  Chinese  nearly  twelve  limes  the  price 
to  which,  by  a  proper  attention  to  mechanical  methods,  it  might 
be  reduced."  (Babbage  on  the  Economy  of  Machinery). 

Again,  the  mode  of  separating  the  métal  from  the  différent  ores 
— in  .some  cases  breaking  it  into  sraall  pièces  and  roasting  it — 
thus  drivmg  off  volatile  substances,  which  becorae  vapour  at  a 
comparatively  low  température— why  breaking  it  before  this  pro- 
cès»— smelting — that  when  a  mass  of  any  particular  ore  is  heated 
to  the  point  at  which  the  métal  fuses,  it  siuks  down  in  this  fluid 
State  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  ; — to  point  ont  how  certain  other 
substances  are  sometimes  used,  called  fiuxes,  to  assistin  the  fusion 
of  minerais  ;  that  when  a  sufiicient  quantity  has  acoumulated  in  a 
fluid  State,  and  sunk  down  from  the  earthy  and  other  matter  in  the 
ore,  the  furnace  is  tapped,  and  it  runs  off  into  moulds — called  pigs, 
sows,  etc.,  by  the  workmen. 

Swansea,  in  Wales,  isa  place  where  a  good  deal  ofore  is  carried 
for  this  pnrpose — from  Ireland,  and  also  foreign  ores  are  taken 
there. 

One  mode  of  separating  silver  from  the  other  substances  In  the 
ore  is  by  pouring  in  quicksilver,  which  unités  with  the  silver,  and 
is  afterwards  pressed  out. 

The  matais  themselves,  pointing  out  those  which  are  called 
precious  metals,  those  which  are  most  useful — the  particular  pro- 
perties  which  make  them  so  useful,  such  as  being  fusible,  ductile, 
malléable,  and  the  différent  degrees  in  which  they  are  so  ;  their 
melting-point,  and  the  température  at  which  they  do  melt,  showing 
a  very  wide  range  (by  calling  their  attention  to  thèse  extrêmes, 
the  instruction  becomes  more  striking,  and  is  more  attended  to) — 
their  spécifie  gravities  which  may  be  pointed  out  from  a  table, 
making  them  handle  the  substances — platina  andgold,  howheavier 
than  any  of  the  others — twice,  three  times,  etc.,  heavier  than  some 
— the  property  of  welding  only  belonging  lo  iron  and  platina — 
how  much  this  increases  the  usefulness  of  the  former. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  rougher  and  more  every-day  purposes  of  iife 
for  which  the  metals  are  "used,  but  it  will  be  also  useful,  more 
particularly  in  the  schools  in  our  large  towns,  to  call  their  attention 
to  the  uses  in  the  arts;  why  one  métal  oxidising  rapidly  in  the 
atmosphère  or  in  water,  and  another  not,  would,  in  certain  cases, 
make  the  latter  préférable,  as  in  the  copper  sheathing  of  ships,  etc. 

Again,  a  union  of  metals  is  called  an  alloy — when  one  is  quick- 
silver, an  amalgam  ;  an  instance  of  the  former,  bronze,  consisting 
of  copper,  with  a  small  proportion  of  tin,  and  sometimes  other 
metals,  and  used  for  casting  statues,  cannon,  bells,  etc.  ;  of  the 
latter,  and  amalgam  of  tin,  with  which  looking-glasses  are  covered 
on  the  back  surface  ;  mercury  very  readily  combines  with  gold, 
silver,  lead,  tin,  bismuth,  and  zinc,  but  more  difRcultly  with  copper, 
arsenic,  and  antimony,  and  scarcely  at  ail  wilh  platina  and  iron. 
Mercury,  frora  the  circumstance  of  its  dissolving  completely  many 
of  the  less  valuable  metals,  is  very  often  adulterated. 

Some  metals  hâve  so  little  of  affinily  for  each  other,  that  they 
hâve  never  yet  been  known  to  form  an  alloy,  and  even  many 
whose  fusing  point  is  nearly  the  same  will  not  unité  ;  the  density 
of  an  alloy  is  sometimes  greater  than  the  raean  density  of  the  two 
metals  of  which  it  is  made  up,  which  shows  that  a  decrease  of 
volume  has  taken  place,  as  bronze  :— others  again  are  lighter, 
showing  an  increase  of  bulk. 

Alloys  which  consist  of  metals  that  fuse  at  différent  température 
will  often  be  decomposed  by  heating-  them  to  a  température  at 
which  one  of  them  mells  ;  ihis  is  practised  iu  extracting  silver 
from  copper.  The  copper  containing  silver  in  it  is  melted  with 
three  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  lead,  and  this  alloy  of  three 
metals  is  exposed  to  a  sufiicient  beat— the  lead  cavries  off  the  silver 


in  its  fusion,  and  leaves  the  copper  in  a  spongy  lump — the  silver 
is  afterwards  got  from  the  lead  by  another  opération. 

Ailoys  containing  a  volatile  métal  may  be  decomposed  at  a  strong 
beat,  driving  off  tha  métal  which  is  volatile,  as  water  is  driven  off 
at  a  less  température  from  any  sait  it  may  contain. 

The  spécifie  gravity  of  an  alloy  is  a  means  of  finding  out  the 
proporlion  of  two  metals  in  a  given  substance. 

The  substances  used  for  soldering  are  instances  of  alloys  ;  they 
are  mixed  mêlais  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  metallic  bodies,  but  it 
will  be  necessary  that  the  solder  should  melt  at  a  lower  tempéra- 
ture than  the  bodies  to  be  soldered. 

Those  which  are  called  hard  solders  will  bear  hammering,  and 
are  generally  made  of  the  same  métal  with  the  one  to  be  soldered, 
mixed  with  some  other  which  makes  it  more  fusible. 

Soft  solder,  such  as  tin  and  lead  in  equal  parts,  used  by  ihe 
glaziers,  melts  easily,  and  cannot  be  hammered  ;  tin,  lead,  and 
bismuth,  in  equal  parts,  melt  still  more  easily.  In  the  opération 
of  soldering,  ihe  surfaces  should  be  made  clean,  otherwise  they 
would  not  unité  so  well.  The  glaziers  use  resin  with  the  solder, 
to  prevent  the  metals  rusting,  unitmg  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

Again,  on  the  absorption  and  radiation  of  heat  by  différent  sub- 
stances a  few  useful  lessons  may  be  given,  and  the  simple  and 
well-known  experiraents  of  Leslie,  which  are  easily  tried,  may  be 
made  very  instructive. 

From  thèse  it  is  shown  that  smooth  polished  surfaces  of  métal 
reflect  heat,  antl  absorb  comparatively  little  ;  that  scratching  oi  in 
any  way  roughening  the  surface  of  a  metallic  body  increases  its 
power  of  absorption,  and  blackening  it  with  anything  increases  it 
still  more. 

Experiment.  Take,  for  instance,  Ihree  circular  pièces  of  métal, 
as  tin,  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  raised  on  a  stand  of  a  few 
inches  high — one  smooth,  another  scratched  and  roughened,  the 
third  b  ackened — the  back  of  each  being  smeared  with  tallow,  or 
some  substance  which  melts  at  a  low  température  ;  then  placing  a 
red-hot  bail  of  iron  at  equal  distances  frora  any  two  of  them,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  tallow  on  the  blackened  one  \vû\  very  soon 
melt,  that  on  the  roughened  surface  next,  whilethe  smooth  surface 
would  remain  nearly  at  the  température  of  the  room  ;  of  course 
this  experiment  nught  be  tried  with  différent  substances,  and  metals 
scratched  and  blackened  in  différent  degrees. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Directions  foi-  Keading. 

1.  In  reading,  as  wpU  as  in  talking,  always  sit  or  stand  erect  ; 
hold  up  your  head,  and  throw  back  your  shoulders.  This  will  give 
expansion  to  your  chest. 

2.  Attempt  not  to  read  when  out  of  breath.  Renew  your  supply 
of  breath  in  time,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  divisions  which  sen- 
tences hâve  in  composition. 

3.  Pronounce  distinctly,  correctly,  and  in  a  manly  tone,  each 
letter,  syllable  and  word.  Make  your  reading  perfectly  plain  to 
those  who  are  teaching  you,  or  hearing  you  read. 

4.  Let  the  pitch  of  the  voice  be  such  as  to  give  you  a  command 
over  it. 

5.  Read  neither  too  fast  nor  too  slow.  Keep  your  voice  perfectly 
natural,  and  read  just  as  if  you  were  telling  the  same  thing,  or 
giving  the  same  information  to  those  présent,  without  a  book.  The 
best  readers  are  those  who  talk  the  exercise  the  best. 

6.  Look  to  the  words  which  follow  those  you  are  reading  ;  this 
will  enable  you  to  read  more  confidently,  and  to  lay  stress  on  the 
right  syllables  and  words. 

7.  Guard  against  singing  tones.  Read  in  a  smart  lively  tone. 
Never  hesitate,  nor  diawl  your  words.  First  know  the  vrords 
well,  then  unité  them  in  the  reading  so  as  togive  the  proper  sensé 
of  the  clause  or  sentence. 

8.  Previously  study  well  the  meaning  of  words,  that  you  may 
be  ab!e  to  read  with  the  ur.derstanding.  This  is  necessary  to 
enable  you  to  convey  easily  and  naturally  the  sensé  of  what  you 
read. 

9.  Study  the  pièce  so  as  to  enable  you  to  enter  into  its  spirit,  and 
to  give  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  its  author.  To  do  this  efTec- 
tively  train  the  voice  both  orally  and  in  reading,  so  as  to  enable 
you  to  regniate  your  voice,  to  suit  the  subject. 

10.  Some  subjects  require  quick  and  animated  reading  ;  other 
compositions  require  a  slow,  full  and  distinct  utterance. 

11.  Train  the  voice  with  référence  to  the  foUowing  points  : 

1.  Good  çuafôj/ of  voice  ;  6.  Appropriate  pauses; 

2.  Due  quantity  or  loudness  ;      7.  Right  empliasis  ; 
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JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 


Ail  animafed  nature  is  ever  chanting  in  soul-stirrinj;  notes  the 
wonderfui  goodness  an 
sprang  into  existence. 


mting 
of  Hi 


ira  at  whose  command  they 


3.  Distinct  articulation  ;  8.  Correct  inflections 

4.  Correct  pronunciation  ;  9.  Just  stress  ; 

5.  l\me,  01  measure  of  voice  ;   10.  Expressive  innés  ; 

11.  Appropriate  modulation.  \      We  may  find  in  every  coramunily,  raen   who  hâve  ears  and 

This  is  the  spécial  work  of  ihe  teacher.  '<  eyes,  and  îhose  who  are  virtually  destilute  of  both.     The  former 

12.  Read  poetry  siowly,  dislinclly,  and  with  spécial  référence  to  '  revel  in  beautiful  scenery,  listening  to  nature's  sweet  and  varied 
those  tones  of  voice  and  nianner  most  suited  to  the  character  of  tlie  music,  while  the  latter  grope  their  way  as  in  darkness— liearinjr 
pièce.  i  no  harmonious  sounds  ;  the  former  are  Jiappy,  ever  breathing  and 

13.  Pay  close  attenlion  to  the  kind  of  verse  you  are  to  read.  j  difl'using  a  spiiit  of  cheerfu'ness,  the  latter  sad  and  censorious — 
Know  we'U  where  pauses  are  to  he  made,  and  what  words  and  j  ever  complaining  of  the  présent,  and  casting  a  gioomy  horoscope 
gyllables  sbould  receive  due  stress  and  modulation  of  voice.  j  of  the  future.     We  hâve  ali  seen  men  of  the  latter  class,  and  know 

14.  Words  or  phrases,  contaiiiing  new  or  important  ideas  :  ail  I  what  a  chilling  and  depressing  influence  their  mère  présence 
exclamatory  words  ;  the  most  weighty  paits  of  sentences  ;  repeti-  i  imparIs. 

tions  and  words  contrasted  with  or  opposed  to,  other  words,  should  \  A  maii  with  trained  eyes  and  ears,  a  man  of  refined  (astes  and 
generally  be  rendered  eiriphatic,  in  order  cleariy  to  bring  out  the  •  cultivated  judgment  is  aprize  toany  commnnily.  Happy  influences 
writer's  meaning.  |  emanate  from  hirn  and  his  spirit  of  cheerfulness  ever  makes  him 

Attention  to  thèse  few  ruies  will  be  found  an  advantage  to  both  |  a  welcome  companion,  a  clierished  neighbor.  We  know  of  a  man, 
the  teacher  and  the  scholar.  We  would  direct  particular  attention  j  whose  correct  taste  and  well-trained  eye  hâve  donc  much  towards 
10  the  training  of  ihe  voice.  Good  reading  dépends  so  much  on  the  j  beautifying  the  village  iii  which  he  résides— al!  unconsciously  on 
proper  cultivation  ot  the  voice,  that  it  should  beconsidered  a  prime  •  his  part,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  part  of  olhers.  It  is  the 
reqnisile  in  the  art  of  reading.  If  we  observe  attentively  the  voice  resuit  of  his  silent  but  correct  example,  by  which  many  hâve 
of  a  good  reader  or  speaker,  we  shall  find  his  stvie  of  utterance  been  led  to  decorate  their  grounds  and  to  cultivate  flowers  and 
marked  hy  the  following  traits  :  His  voice  pleases  the  hearers  by  its  [  shrubbery.  Many  such  men  there  are  in  the  land,  and  their  worth 
every  sound.  It  is  wholly  free  from  afiected  suavity  ;  yet  while  per-  j  is  inestimable.  We  hope  their  number  is  increasing  trom  year  to 
fectly  natural,  it  is  round,  smooth,  and  agreeable.  It  is  equally  free  !  year.  That  such  may  be  the  case,  w;e  would  urge  iipon  teachers 
from  the  faults  offeebleness  and  ofundueloudness.  It  is  perfectiv  j  the  importance  of  training  iheir  pupils  to  observe  and  to  hear. 
distinct,  in  the  exécution  of  every  sound  in  every  word.  It  is  free  This  may  be  done  in  many  ways  and  on  varions  occasions.  Let 
from  errors  of  négligent  usage  and  corrupted  stylé  in  pronunoialion.  them  frequently  be  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  objects  of 
It  avoids  a  measured,  rhythmical  chant,  on  tlie  onê  hand,  and  a  interest  that  may  hâve  attracted  their  attention  on  the  way  to  or 
broken  irregular  movemênt  on  the  other.  It  reuders  expression  '  from  the  school-ioom.  If  they  take  a  holiday  walk,  let  that  be 
clear,  by  an  attentive  observance  of  appropriate  panses,  and  gives  ;  made  the  subject  of  familiar  conversation,  with  a  view  to  learn 
wsight  and  effec!  to  sentiment  by  occasional  impressive  cessations  i  what  was  seen  and  heard.  If  a  journey  has  been  made  by  a  pupil, 
of  voice.  h  sheds  light  on  the  meaning  of  sentences,  by  the  take  spécial  i)ain8  lo  interrogate  him  as  to  what  of  interest  he  saw, 
emphatic  force  which  it  gives  to  sigr.ificani  and  expressive  words.  I  aud  thns  by  your  own  spirit  of  inquiry  you  will  awaken  in  him  a 
It  uvoids  the  "  school  "  tone  of  nniform  inflections,  and  varies  1  désire  to  afford  you  gratification,  and  make  him  ever  watchful  to 
i;pward  or  downward,  as  the  successive  clauses  of  a  sentence  ;  no'e  objects  of  interest  and  lo  catch  the  sounds  of  sweet  music. 
demand.  It  marks  the  character  of  every  émotion,  by  its  peculiar.  I"  fine,  it  should  be  the  constant  aim  and  wish  of  the  teacher  to 
traits  of  tone.  Its  effect  on  the  ear,  therefore,  is  like  that  of  a  varied  j  'rain  his  pupils  to  move  about  with  open  eyes  and  listening  ears  ; 
melcdy,  played  or  suns  with  ever  varying  feeling  or  expression.—  and  aiso  so  to  cultivate  the  sensés  of  vision  and  hearing,  ihat  only 
Correetly  to  articulatê' or  vocalize  words  is  the  most  important  |  beautiful  scènes  shall  be  ireasured  up— only  sweet  and  harmonious 
e.iercise  of  the  voice  and  of  the  organs  of  speech.  i  sounds  remembered.    Then  may  we  hope  to  meet  with  more  men 

]  who  possess  a  génial  nature  and  in  whom  the  true  spirit  of  observ- 
JoHN  BRt7CE,  jtJQj,  ^pj  investigation  is  properly  developed.     •'  Teai-h  a  child  to 

Inspeclor  of  .Schools.    see  properly  and  to  hear  properly,   and  you  hâve  prepared  him  to 
receive  instruction  on  any  part.'- — Conn.  School  Journal 


geetng  and  Hearing. 


Teaclier'H  MiMiiianageiuent  of  Pupils. 


It  has  been  a  fauit  in  our  sohools  that  pupils  hâve  not  been 
taught  to  see  and  hear.  Hence,  we  hâve  hundreds  of  men  who  !  At  the  commencement  of  a  recitation  a  boy  cornes  to  his  teacher 
'••  havmg  eyes  see  not,  and  having  ears  hear  not.'-  They  live  ^  and  says  :  "  My  father  was  sick  last  eveninff,  and  I  had  more 
and  move  m  the  rnidst  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  and  sur- ,  ,i,an  usual  to  do  ;  I  hâve  been  unable  to  learn  ail  of  my  lesson.  I 
rouniled  by  the  ^yonders  of  nature,  and  yet  if  they  see  at  ail,  it  ,s  ;  hoped  to  learn  it  this  morning,  but  hâve  not  had  time.  Wi'l  you 
as  "  ihrough  a  glass  darkiy  !  They  discern  no  beauties  m  ihe  i  pigase  excuse  my  lesson  to  dav,  sir?  and  I  will  make  it  up  as  soon 
Works  of  création,  and  the  most  enchanting  landscape  is  lo  them  as  I  can.»  The  theacher,  who  wishes  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
Bimp'y  a  collection  of  pasture,  woodland,  held  and  meadow,  |  of  ihe  scholars  the  importance  of  performins  the  tasks  assi-Tued 
attractive  only  as  a  source  of  profit  They  see  no  God  in  nature  j  them.  and  the  improprietv  of  asking  for  an  excuse,  replies:  "You 
-nolhing  to  awaken  deyotional  feelings,  nothing  to  excite  admira-  I  must  get  tirae.  If  it  is  necessarv  to  sit  up  ail  night  you  must  do 
ig  river,  are  often  regardea  i  it.     The  lesson  I  give  you  must'  be  learned  at  ail  hazards.     You 


tion.     The  lofty  mountain  and  the  flov 

as  mère  obstacles  to  man's  piogress,-or  as  the   raeans  of  con- :  may   receive  a  check    and  remain  after   school 
iributmg  to  his  material  resources.     Every  object  is  viewed  only  1  lesson." 
with  a  dollarish  eye,  and  every  rtower  is  snufTed  for  ils  copjnrish  j      a  classiuate,  who  had  been  watching  with   interest  the  resuit  of 
^cint.  y^     i,       u  '^'•''  appeal,  was  more  shrevvd  than  his  companion,  and  concluded 

who  has   been  trained  to  see    to  try  another  tack,  for  he   had  been  off  skating  ail  the  evening 
s  he    before  and  had  not  learned  his  lesson.     So  he   asked  the  one  next 


adore  i 


How  diffe'ent  is  it  wilh  the 
and  who  in  beholding  the  works  of  nature,  is  led  i 

looks  "  through  nature  up  to  nature^'s  God."  To  such  an  one,  eve.y  '  to  him,  to  tell  him  such  parts  of  his  lesson  as  he  could  not  recite. 
mountain,  hill  and  valley,  every  forest  and  river  is  radiant  wiih  |  and  keepiiig  his  finger  between  the  leaves.  that  he  miirht  peep  in 
the  smiles  oi  infanite  goodness  and  wisdoin.  The  babbling  brook  1  occasionally,  n.anaged  to  guess  out  most  of  his  lesson.  '  When  the 
nolessthanthernajestic  nver.andthernighty  cataract  proclai m  !  report  was  taken  he  answered-"  perfect  "— and  was  marked 
.v,.  ,,„,.»^.f,ho),an^rh,.  „„a.  them.   Jfif ^^^P^g'^f..?'"^''.-,''^  '  ^ccordingly,  while  his  classmate,   whose  father   was  sick,   was 

marked  unprepared. 

The  boy  who  was  trulhfnl,  honest,  and  did  the  besi  he  could, 


the  power  of  the  hand  that  mad 

waving  grain,  ihe  .stately  forest  and  the  opening  flower,  alike 
speak  of  the  goodness  and  omnipotence  of  God.  If  he  looks  upward 
and  beholds  the  "  glittering  stars  that  gem  the  sky,  he  is  ready  to 
exclaim  : 


received  a  check  and  a  reproof,  Avas  marked  unprepared  in  his 

lesson  and  detained  after  school,  while  the   other,  who  had  not 

looked  at  his   lesson  tili  he  came  to  recite,  who  disobeyed  his 

teacher  by  communicating,   deceived   in  reciting,  and  gave  in  a 

,  false  report,  was  marked  perfect  both  in  recitation  and  deportmenî. 

The  man   of  untrained  ear  hears  no  sounds  except  those  of  a  '      Again  :  it  was  composition  day.     Mary,  who  composes  easily 

discordant   or   utilitarian   nature,— while  for  him    who   has  been  |  and  writes  rapidiv,  has  stolen  time  from  her  lessons  in  school,  to 

taught  to  hear  aright,  the  world  ia  full  of  music  and  sweet  sounds.  1  scribble  ofl'four  pages,  while  Sarah,  who  ia  not  so  good  in  com- 
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posiug,  or  so  rapid  in  writiiig,  spenl  four  hours,  of  Saturday,  in 
hard  work  upon  her  composition  and  has  not  succeeded  in  vvrititig 
quite  a  page.  Kate  lias  borrowed  one  of  her  fnend's  old  exercises 
and  copied  it  offneatly.  Tiiey  are  ail  handed  in,  examined  and 
marked.  Mary  18,  Kate  20,  and  Sarah  but  6,  while  she  is  requested 
to  re-write  and  lengthen  her  exercise. 

It  is  the  usual  time  for  déclamation,  and  Master  H.  who  is 
naturally  bold  and  memorizes  easily,  lias  comraitted  a  long  dec- 
lamatory  pièce,  and  with  a  foruard  air  steps  up  before  the  school 
and  rehearses  his  pièce  vvithoiit  faltering  or  hésitation  ;  while 
Master  B.  who  is  naturally  difHdent  and  retiring,  has,  with  twice 
the  exertion  cf  his  schoolmate,  learned  a  short  pièce.  He  goes 
trembling  upon  the  stage,  and  recites  hesitatingly,  and,  as  some  of 
the  scholars  smile  and  laugh,  he  final ly  breaks  down  entirely. 

He  receives  reproof  and  Master  H.  praise. 

Again  ;  it  is  recess  and  the  scholars  are  upon  the  play  ground. 
James  in  his  eagerness  to  catch  the  bail,  with  which  tliey  are 
playing,  steps  over  the  bounds  and  is  reported  for  transgressing 
the  ruies  of  the  school.  William  is  in  aiiother  part  of  the  j'ard, 
busily  engaged  in  tiying  to  excite  a  quarrel  between  two  little 
boys,  and  fînally  succeeds  in  gelting  them  to  blows. 

The  little  boys  are  punished  for  quarreling,  while  the  one  who 
provoked  the  quarrel  goes  unreproved. 

At  the  close  of  school  the  scholars  are  requested  to  report  com- 
munication ;  an  honest  scholar,  who  accidently  srailed  to  another 
before  he  thought  of  it,  reported  communication,  received  a  check 
for  it  and  was  detained,  while  a  deceitful  scholar  who  had  played 
and  communicated,  whenever  he  eould  do  so  without  being  observed, 
reported  no  communication  and  was  marked  accordingly. 

Thus,  day  after  day,  honesiy  and  truthfulness  receive  checks 
and  reproof,  while  deceitfulness,  lying,  profanity,  and  many  other 
real  sins,  go  unpunished  ami  unrebuked.* 

Do  we  not  as  teachers  too  oiten  "  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow 
a  camel  ?  " 

Do  we  not,  in  dealing  with  our  scholars,  look  more  to  the  outward 
act  than  lo  the  motive  which  prompts  it  ? 

Do  we  not  often  make  more  ado,  and  punish  with  greater 
severity  things  which  simply  annoy  us,  or  some  disobedience 
to  the  ruIes  of  the  school,  than  we  do  actual  wickedness  and 
disobedience  of  God's  law  ?  Ought  this  so  to  be  ?  What  kind  of 
citizens  will  such  a  course  make? 

Let  us  rather  attend  to  the  "  weightier  matters  of  the  law;" 
even  if  we  sometimes  leavelhe  other  undone.—Connecticut  Com- 
inon  School  Journal. 


TboiiglUs  on  Education  ri-oiu  i  nrioiiK  ûiitliorN.  (i) 


VALUE  AND   ESSENCE  OF   A   OOOD   EDL-CATION. 

Harraony,  the  ultimate   object  of  ail  thiugs,  sLould   exist  as  in  the 
iiniverse,  so  in  man  also,  who  is  a  little  world  m  himself. 

The  harmony  of  the  heavenly  sphères  should  be  echoed  in  the  soûl 
of  an  educated  man. 

Ptthagoras. 


Man  becomes  what  he  i.s,  principally  by  < 
the  wholeoflife. 


I  ;  which  pertains  to 


In  éducation  there  is  a  union  of  watchfulness  over  the  progress  of 
training,  and  of  a  course  of  discipline  for  intellectual  and  bodily 
development. 

Education  must  begin  even  before  birth,  with  the  parents  themselves  ; 
must  constitute  a  nile  of  action  during  the  entire  life  and  in  a  certain 
sensé  must  exist  during  the  whole  of  it. 

By  a  good  inward  and  outward  éducation,  the  best  endowed  natures 
are  dereloped  ;  and  sucli  as  .ire  superior  to  any  that  preceded  them; 
and  m  their  lurn  they  will  bring  up  still  more  excellent  ones. 

The  name  of  éducation  is  not  applicable  to  a  System  of  instruction  in 
methods  of  gaining  wealth  or  bodily  strength,  or  in  any  mechanical 
knowledge,  without  the  intellectual  or  moral  élément. 

A  person  may  be  well  trained  to  seamanship  or  to  a  trade,  and  may 
yet  hâve  no  true  éducation. 

Only  thoae  who  are  educated  in  mind  and  in  will,  liecome  good.  Such 
tiike  pleasure  in  becoming  good  citizens,  who  will  either  govern  or  obey 
m  righteousaess  ;  they  become  noble  men,  who  go  forward  and  train 
themselves  in  whatever  of  perfection  is  yet  déficient. 

True  éducation  is  the  most  désirable  of  ail  that  is  good  ;  and  theri-fore 
should  not  be  neglected. 

In  the  soûl  of  man,  good  and  evil  lie  near  eaeh  other. 

If  the  latter,  for  want  of  éducation,  getsthe  upperhand,  the  man  falls 
beneaih  himself. 


(1)  Abridged  from  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education. 


But  éducation,  which  promotes  goodness,  raises  him  above  himself. 

It  is  by  éducation  that  the  man  first  becomes  truly  a  man. 

Plato. 

As  long  as  the  youthful  miud  has  gained  no  moral  strength,  it  should 
be  kept  as  far  as  possible  from  intercourse  with  the  world  ;  for  its  sins 
contaminate  the  inexperienced. 

In  like  manner,  children  should  not  attend  plays;  for  there  vices  will 
creep  upon  them  most  easily,  by  means  of  wanton  représentations. 

Pupils  should  often  exercise  themsehes  in  contemplation. 

The  body  should  be  trained  with  some  strictness,  in  order  that  the 
mind  may  not  become  refractory. 

It  is  good  for  the  young  to  sélect  some  one  noble  man  for  a  model. 

Se.\eca. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  what  éducation  can  accomplish  is  little  ;  a 
grain  of  sait  cast  into  the  stream  of  life,  and  rapidly  disappearing. 

But  the  truth  is  as  a  Greek  philosopher  presented  it  ;  who  took  two 
young  dogs  from  the  same  mother,  and  let  one  of  them  grow  up  with- 
out training,  but  taught  the  other;  and  then  eshibited  them  both  to  the 
people.  The  former,  who  had  been  taught,  instead  of  eating  the  food 
placed  before  him,  chased  a  wild  animal  which  was  let  loose,  and 
secured  it,  while  the  other  one  fell  upon  the  pièce  of  flesh  and  devoured 
it  like  a  beast  of  prey. 

QCINTILIA.N. 

Excellent  was  the  saying  of  the  Laced^monian  educator:  "  I  will 
teach  the  boys  to  take  pride  in  what  is  good,  and  to  abhor  what  is 
shameful." 

This  is  in  truth  the  most  beautiful  and  noble  aim  which  man  can  hâve 
in  éducation. 

Plutarch. 

The  reraark  was  well  founded  which  Crates  the  Theban  was  accust- 
omed  to  make,  that  if  it  were  possible,  he  would  stand  on  the  highcst 
place  in  the  city,  and  cry  out,  with  ail  his  power,  "  What  are  you  think- 
ing  of,  you  people,  that  you  are  devoiing  ail  your  industry  to  the 
acquiremeut  of  riches,  but  take  no  care  at  ail  of  jour  children,  to  whom 
you  are  going  to  leave  them?  " 

I  might  add,  that  such  a  father  behaves  like  one  who  bestows  ail  his 
care  on  the  sand.al,  but  neglects  the  foot  above  it. 

Plutaech. 

The  children  of  the  Persians  were  from 
the  love  of  justice. 

Thus,  as  the  children  in  the  schools  of  Greece  were  trained  in  the 
knowledge  of  learning  and  libéral  arts,  the  children  of  the  Persians 
attended  their  schools  for  the  sake  of  learniug  justice. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  object  the  more  quickly,  it  was  not  thought 
-  fficient  to  accustom  only  their  ears  to  instruction  in  justice,  but  they 


eir  earliest  years  thought 


were  taught  to  give  just  opinions  on  ail  matters  which 


came  up  among 


them,  and  to  fix  upon  the  proper  punishment  for  every  error. 

Thus  the  teachers,  as  public  instructors  in  justice,  devoted  a  large 
part  of  the  day  to  hearing  and  correcting  thèse  opinions  of  the  children. 

Xknophos. 

He  who  can  command,  must  first  bave  learned  how  to  obey. 

The  training  of  youth  should  bs  a  concern  of  the  state. 

Education  is  an  ornament  in  prosperity,  a  refuge  in  adversity. 

Parents  who  seeure  a  good  éducation  to  their  children,  are  more  use- 
ful  than  those  who  merely  beget  them. 

The  children  of  such  parents  owe  them  not  only  existence,  bat  an 
honored  and  happy  existence. 

As  the  eye  receives  light  through  the  surrouudiri^'  atmosphère,  so 
does  the  ?oul  through  instruction. 

Aristotie. 

As  once  Surdarana,  a  noble  Indian  prince,  sat  on  the  hank  of  the 
Ganges,  be  heard  two  sayings,  of  which  one  praised  the  excellence  of 
wisdoiii,  aud  the  other  was  "  Youth,  abundance,  high  birth,  and  inex- 
périence, each  in  itself,  are  sources  of  destruction.  AVhat  must  be  tho 
lot  of  those  who  pnssess  ail  four?  " 

And  the  king  reflected  within  himself,  "  What  is  the  use  of  a  son 
neithcr  learned  nor  virtuous?  and  what  is  the  use  of  a  blind  eye?" 

A  child  with  capacity  and  talent  is  a  blessing  ;  but  not  a  hundred 
children  who  are  corrupt  and  ignorant.  One  moon  disper.-es  the  dark- 
ness  sooner  than  a  whole  troop  of  stHrs. 

Fathers  and  molhers  are  the  enemies  of  their  children,  if  they  do  not 
cause  them  to  be  instructed;  for  a  man  without  knowledge  remains 
without  famé,  then  if  he  possesses  youth,  beauty  and  high  birth  ;  he  is 
like  a  biossom  without  fragrance. 

Like  the  glitter  of  the  eastern  mountains  in  the  light  of  the  Sun,  is  a 
mau  of  iow  birth,  influenced  by  the  stimulus  of  good  writings. 

Youth  should  avoidevil  Company,  forby  it  they  become  corrupted,  as 
sweet  water  becomes  undrinkable  by  mixture  with  the  océan. 

Education  is  of  higher  value  than  beauty  or  hidden  treasures. 

It  accompanies  us  in  traveling  through  strange  countries  ;  and  gives 
us  inexhaustible  powers. 

A  man  without  éducation  is  like  the  btasts  of  the  field. 

Amara  Sukti,  a  learned  king,  had  three  sons,  without  industry  or 
talent. 
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Considering  this  fact,  their  father  called  together  his  council,  and 
consulted  it  as  to  tlie  means  for  cultivating  their  minds. 

ïhen  one  ofthe  council  answered,  Siuce  life  i3  sliort  and  learning  is 
long,  it  is  necesaary  to  consiJer  how  to  abbreviatc  tUe  road  of  learning, 
and  to  bring  tlie  substance  of  it  into  a  compressed  form. 

Thus  must  tbe  essence  of  learning  be  ncquircd  :  as  the  swan  draws 
milk  from  the  water. 

indian  ToU. 

Every  onc  must  be  brought  up,  a=  far  as  possible,  according  to  his 
character. 

Net,  that  is,  according  to  its  faults,  but  according  to  the  noble  qualities 
ofit. 

Each  one  ought  to  devclop  his  own  peculiar  traits  (not  being  vicions)  ; 
ind  not  to  endeavor  after  such  as  are  foreign  to  him. 

His  own  peculiar  characteristlcj  are  besl  suited  to  every  nian  ;  but  lie 
laust  be  a  strict  judge  of  his  own  traits  and  failings. 

Especially,  endeavors  should  bo  made,  not  ao  much  to  acquire 
qualities  which  nature  bas  not  granted,  as  rathcr.  to  be  rid  of  the  faults 
whicb  each  of  us  ig  subject  to. 

ClCERO. 

The  ancients  oducated  theii  children  not  merely  by  talking  to  tlicni, 
i;ut  also,  and  especially,  by  means  of  examples  and  actions  ;  in  order 
that  what  they  acquircd  might  remain  in  their  miuds  not  as  a  science, 
liut  as  a  nature  and  custom  inséparable,  from  them;  not  as  a  thing 
learned,  but  as  an  inherited  possession. 

When  during  a  consultation  on  this  point  onc  asked  Agesilaus,  What 
children  should  be  taught?  he  an?wered,  MHnt  they  w"ll  liave  to  do 
when  they  beconie  men. 

MOXTAIGXE. 

(Tb  Otrontinucd.) 


LITEH^TXJHE 


i-OESM-n-sr. 


ODE    ON    ART. 

Wheu  trom  the  sacred  garden  drivcn, 
Man  fled  before  his  maker's  wrath, 
An  angel  left  her  place  in  heaven, 
And  crossed  the  wanderer's  sunless  patli. 
'Twas  Art  !  sweet  Art  !  Now  radiance  broke 
Where  her  light  foot  flew  o'er  the  ground  ; 
And  thus  with  seraph  voice  she  spoke,— 
"  The  curse  a  blessing  shall  be  found.'' 

She  led  him  through  the  trackless  wild, 
Where  noontide  sunbeam  never  blazed  ; 
The  thistle  shrunk,  the  harvest  smiled, 
And  nature  gladdened,  as  she  gazed. 
Earth's  thousand  tribes  of  living  thing? 
At  Art's  command,  to  him  are  given  ; 
The  village  grows,  the  city  springs. 
And  point  their  spire;  of  ffiith  to  heaven. 

He  rends  the  oak,— and  bids  it  ride, 
To  guard  tjie  shores  its  beauty  graced  ; 
He  smites  the  rock, — upheaved  in  pridc, 
See  towers  of  strength  and  dômes  of  taste. 
Earth's  teaming  caves  tlieir  wealth  reveal, 
Fitc  bears  his  banner  on  the  wave, 
And  bids  the  niortal  poison  hcal. 
And  leaps  triumphant  o'er  the  grave. 

He  plucks  the  pearls  that  stud  the  deep, 

Adrairing  beauty's  lap  to  fiU  ; 

He  breaks  tlie  stubborn-marble's  sleep, 

And  imitâtes  creating  skill. 

With  thoughts  that  swell  his  glowing  sou), 

He  bids  the  ore  illumo  the  page. 

And  proudly  scorning  timc's  control, 

Converges  with  an  unhorn  âge. 

So  trained — so  schoolcd  he  write.s  liis  name. 
And  treads  the  chambers  of  the  sky  ; 
He  reads  the  stars,  and  grasps  the  flame 
That  quivers  round  the  throne  on  liigh. 
In  war  renowned,  in  peacc  sublime, 
He  moves  in  grjatness  and  iu  grâce  ; 
His  power,  subduing  space  and  tirae, 
Links  realm  to  realm,  and  race  to  race. 
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KKl'AKA'nOX   AND  AK.N'EXATION   OF   SCIIOOL   MCNICIPAUTIES. 

His  Excellency  the  Goveinor  (Seneral  in  Council  was  pleascd,  on  the 
13th  of  April  last,  to  anneï  to  the  school  municipalitv  of  St.  Basile,  in 
the  county  of  Portneuf,  thoso  ranges  in  the  school  mnnicipality  of  Cap 
Santé  which  bave  been  joincd  to  St.  Basile  by  ccclesiastical  and  civil 
érection,  to  wit  ;  the  ranges  called  Terrebonue,  Petit  Bois  de  l'Ail, 
Petit  St.  Charles  ;  also,  that  portion  ofthe  range  of  St.  François  extend- 
ing  from  the  farm  ofthe  widow  Augustin  Morrissette  to  that  of  .Joseiili 
Belleau,  inclusively. 

His  Excellency  the  Govcrnor  General  wns  pUnstd,  the  sarae  day,  to 
annex  to  the  school  municipalitv  of  St.  Thomas  de  Pierreville,  in  the 
county  ef  Vamaska,  the  Island  of  St.  Joseph,  now  /brming  jiart  of  the 
school  municipality  of  Sî.  François  du  Lac,  in  tlie  same  countv. 


CATHOLIC 


OF  EXAMINER»  FOR  THE   DISTIilCÏ  OF  MONTREAL. 


Messrs.  Joseph  Green,  Jean-Baptiste  Laplante,  and  Léon  Liguori 
Corbeille,  hâve  obtained  diplomas  authorizing  them  to  teach  in  Model 
schools. 

Messrs.  Liidger  Carreau,  Narcisse  Longtin,  John  Gleeson,  John  Creiui, 
Patrick  MuUen,  Henry  Edward  Doherty,  Pierre  M.  Tellii^r,  Magloire 
Gilbert  Morin,  Joseph  Ananie  Authier,  Damase  Marsolais,  Julien  Pois- 
sant, Norbert  Lamoureux  ;  Misses  Philomène  Laviolette,  Lenoflet 
Marie  Leblanc,  D.  Catherine  Cloutier,  Delphine  Rose  de  Lima  Gervais, 
Justine  Major,  Marie  Elumina  Mazurette,  Léontine  Tessier,  Héloïse 
Tellier,  Théotiste  Marsolais,  Marie  Adéline  Hamilton,  Catherine  Adwilda 
Hêtu,  Rose  Ann  Sloan,  Léodie  Grégoire,  Elphire  Locas,  Clothilde  Paré, 
Marguerite  Adéline  Roussel,  Adéline  Perrier,  Marie  Delphine  Bonnevillc, 
Rose  Besncr,  Philomène  Groux,  Emélie  Cavalier,  Sophie  Surprenant, 
Emélie  Touchette,  Césarine  Granger,  Justine  Gu  rin,  Hermine  Isabelle, 
Philomène  Brodeur,  Philomène  Blondin,  Philomène  Duquette,  Angèle 
Lortie  ;  Mrs.  Caroline  Fresne  Dalaire,  Adélaïde  Millotte,  Arzeliue 
Richard,  Euphrasie  Caouëtte,  Adèle  Campeau,  Mélina  Limoges,  Zoé 
Duplessis,  Eulalie  Poirier  et  Philomène  Rapidieux,  bave  obtained 
diploma?  authorizinc  them  to  teach  in  elementary  schools. 

F.  X.  Valade, 

Secretnry. 

CATHOLIC  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS   FOR   THE  DISTRICT  DP  QUEBEC, 

Mr.  Léon  Trudelle  bas  obtained  n  diploma  authorizing  him  to  teach 
in  elementary  schools. 

N,  Laca3.se, 

Secretarv. 


ROARD   OF  EXAMINERS   FOR   THE   DISTRICT  OF  ÏHREE-RllTRS. 


1  a  diplo 


Mr.  David  Lefebvre  has  obfaii 
in  Model  schools. 

Misses  Agnès  Bellefeuille,  E.  R.  Belle 
phine  BellernavL';  .Mrs.  Marguerite  Chrèti( 
M.  A.  Cliapcdohune,  Kédélia  Durand,  Di 
Eléonore  Lauziere,  Célina  Lambert,  Jul 
Philomène  Manseau,  Henriette  Plamondon,   E 


authorizing  him  to  teach 


rgeron.  Dél- 
ite Cartier, 
mire  Janeh 
•  '.■  Michand, 
:  and  Ursule 


Racine,  bave  obtained  diplomas  authorizinpthemto  teach  in  elementary 
chools. 

J.  M.  Desilets. 

Secretarv. 


BOARD  OF  KXAMIMERS  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  .SHERBROOKE. 

Miss  Mary  Rugg,  and  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Nickerson,  bave  obtained  diplomas 
authorizing  tliem  to  teach  in  Model  Schools. 

Misses  Ruth  Bisliop,  Sarah  Jane  Bowen,  Enlalia  Donohue,  Jane  Gage, 
Harriet  Hadlock,  Mary  Ann  Hadlock,  Eliza  Kent,  Esther  Loring,  Martha 
MaccuUoch,  Mary  ÎIcLellan,  Mary  A.  Parker,  Rebecca  Parker,  Helen  JI. 
Pierce,  and  Messrs  James  Chapman,  and  B.  F.  Sibbey,  havc  obtained 
diplomas  for  teaching  in  elementary  schools. 

S.    .\.   Hl-HD, 
Secretarv. 


.sitcations  wanted. 

Ayoung  lady,  provided  with  a  diploma  for  elementary  schools,  aud 
capable  of  teaching  English  an  French,  is  desiioui  of  a  situation 
Address  :  No.  9,  St.  Félix  street,  or  Education  Office 
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Mr.  Charles  Nabasgés,  teacher  provided  'with  a  diploma,  wanls 
cmploj-raent.    Apply  al  tbis  Office. 

Mr.  Joseph  0.  Riviéi-e,  wbo  is  ])0ssessed  of  a  modcl  school  diploma, 
and  of  raany  certificates  of  capacity  and  good  morals,  would  undertake 
to  teach  both  languages.  Ile  bas  been  engagea  in  teaching  for  the  last 
cight  years,  is  a  married  man,  and  could  fill  the  situation  of  chorister  in 
a  parish  churcb.  Apply  at  this  Office,  or  to  Mr.  F.  X.  A'aladc,  School 
Inspcctor,  Longueuil, 

Mr.  Adolphe  Lami,  provided  ivith  a  diploma  for  model  schools,  wishes 
to  obtain  cmiiloj'ment  ag  teacher.    Address  :  St.  Sévère. 

Miss  Mary  Kelly,  provided  with  a  diploma,  is  deBÏrons  of  obtaining  a 
situation  as  teacher  in  an  elenienlary  school;  can  teach  both  languages. 
Applications  to  be  .addresscd  to  the  Education  Office. 

Education  Office,  28th  May,  1860. 


VICT.,  CAP.   54. 

Ist.  That  this  year,  no  institution  shall  be  entitled  to  or  receivc  any 
aid  iinless  the  return,  and  deniand  therefor,  be  fylcd  within  the  pcriod 
prescribed,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  first  day  of  August  next.  No 
exception  will  be  made  under  aay  pretence  whatsoever. 

2nd.  Acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  such  returu  and  demand  will 
be  mado  immedialely  to  the  party  i'orwarding  saine. 

3rd.  Any  party  not  receiving  such  acknowledgment  within  eight  days 
after  mailing  the  documents,  shouid  make  enquiries  at  the  post  office  and 
also  at  this  office,  ftiiiing  which,  such  demand  and  return  will  be  deemed, 
as  not  having  bcen  seul  in. 

4th.  Blank  fornis  will  be  transmitted  during  the  tlcst  fortniglit  in  June 
next,  to  ail  institutious  now  on  the  list,  and  institutions  not  receiving 
them  during  that  period,  must  apply  forthem  at  the  office  of  this  depa: 
raent. 

5th.  Institutions  not  on  the  list,  who  may  be  desirous  of  m.iking  the 
necessary  return  aud  demand,  can  obtain  the  requisite  blank  forms  by 
iipplying  for  theni  at  this  office  betwecn  the  Ist  aud  lôth  of  June  next. 

Pierre  J.  0.  Chauveau. 
Superintcudent  of  Education 

lîotice  to  the  Socretaries-Treasurers  of  the  Boards  of 

School  Commissioners  and  of  Trustées  of 

Dissentient  Schools. 

The  Secretaries-Treasurers  are  particularly  requested,  wheu  pre- 
paring  the  somi-annual  reports  of  their  respective  Boarda,  to  mention 
the  full  yearly  salary  of  the  Teacher,  including  tlierein  the  value  of  the 
house  rent,  of  the  firewood,  of  the  board,  or  of  auy  other  perquisilts,  ii 
such  be  grauted  to  hini. 

The  Secretaries-Treasurers  will  also  be  pleased  to  calculatc  in  dollars 
and  cents,  and  to  make  ail  the  necessary  additions  in  the  columns  in 
which  they  are  required.  Thus,  inatead  of  meiely  stating  that  so  many 
children  pay  so  mueh  a  month  in  monthly  fées,  state  the  total  of  the 
amount,  etc. 
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MONTREAL,  (LOWEE  CANADA)  MAY,  1860. 


By  order, 


Lonis  GiAED, 

Secretary. 


THE  LIBRARV   OF  THE  UEl'ART.MENÏ 


Donations  made  Uirough  the  agoncy  of  M: 
dent  Graudgagnage  ;  pamplilets  in-8vo: — 

By  Mr.  Ch.  Graudgagnage  :  Noms  de  lieux  de  la  Belgique  orientale,  1 
pamphlet:  Etudes  sur  quelques  noms  Namurois,  1  pamphlet;  Discours 
etc.,!  pamphlet;  Dictionnaire  étymoloerioue  W.allon.  2  vols-  Mnm. 
d'amm.aux,  etc.,  1  vol, 


Leroy,  by  M.  le  prés; 


ire  étymologique  W.allon,  2  vols;  Noms 


By  M.  l'avocat  Bailleur  de  Liège:  Traduction  Wallonne  de  Lafon- 
tame,  3  pamphlets  ;  Théâtre  Liégeois,  1  vol. 

By  I.a  société  libre  d'émulation  de  Liège  :  Annuaires  de  la  société 
d'Emulation,  4  vols  ;  Procés-verbal,  1  pamphlet. 

lîyMr.  Stacher,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Liège  :  Doctrine^  bii- 
guistiqueîi  de  Humboldt,  1  pamphlet  ;  Flamands  et  Wallons,  1  pamphlet 

ByMr.  D.  Sotian  :  Aspirations,  pootry,  1  vol;  Des  chercheur"  iToi 
1  vol.  ' 

Bj;  Mr.  Nypols,  Profe-ssor  of  Criminal  Law  in  the  University  of  Lien-e  • 
Législation  pénale  comparée,  1  vnl  ;  Bibliograidiie  du  droit  criminel  1 
vol  ;  divers  pamphlets,  10.  ' 

By  Mr.  Trasanster,  Professer  in  the  University  of  Liège:  Cousidér.a- 
tions  sur  l'instruction  obligatoire.  3  copies. 

Electricité  ou  magnétisme  du  globe  terrestre,  by  R  Uruck  J  voH  • 
irom  the  author,  >         '■  j 


Anniial   coiavocatêou   ©S"  IvacGill   Collège 

Was  helJ  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  Normal  School,  Belmont 
Street.  The  pie.=ideiit  of  the  University,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Day, 
presided,  having  on  his  right  the  Principal,  Mr.  Dawson,  and  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Hohnes  ;  and  on  his  left  the 
Vice-Principal,  the  Dean  of  the  Faouhy  of  Arts,  and  Profes.sor 
Torrance,  of  the  Facuity  of  Law.  Aller  prayer  by  the  Vice-Prin- 
cipal, the  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  Jast  convocation, 
which  were  confirmed.  After  which,  by  direction  of  the  Président, 
the  statute  providing  for  tho  élection  of  Fellows,  was  also  read, 
and  Scrutineers  having  been  appointed  and  ballot  taken,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  to  represent  the  Gra- 
duâtes in  the  several  faculties  in  the  corporation  for  the  ensuing 
year,  viz  : — 

For  the  Faculty  of  Law,  VV.  B.  Lambe,  B.  C.  L. 

For  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  T.  Walter  Jones,  M.  D. 

For  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  B.  Chamberlin,  M.  A.,  B.  C.  L. 

The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  Vice-Principal,  Rev.  Canon 
Leach,  then  announced  the  prize  list  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  :— 
Uraduating  Class. 

Bnllock,  Chapman  and  Medallis— Ist  lionor  in  Classics,  prize 
in  Hebrew  and  prize  in  French. 

Studenls  ofthe  tliird  ye(ir. 

Green — 2nd  prize  in  Moral  Philosophy,  Ist  hononr  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  2nd  prize  in  German,  prize  in  Botany  anu  prize  in  Hebrew. 

Wright — Lst  prize  in  Moral  Philosophy. 

Squire — lst  prize  in  Botany. 

Students  ofihe  second  year. 

Ross — lst  honour  and  prize  in  Mathematics,  prize  in  French. 

Ramsay — lst  honour  and  second  prize  in  Mathematics,  prize  ir. 
Latin. 

Hosias  Babin — Prize  in  Greek,  second  honour  in  Mathematics. 

Squire — Prize  in  Zoology. 

Drummond — 2nd  honour  in  Mathemat: 

McDougall — Prize  in  Logic. 

Octave  Fortin — Prize  in  French. 

Siudent  ofthejiral  year, 

Frenholme— lst  gênerai  honour,  lst  honour  and  prize  in  Mathe- 
matics, 2nd  prize  in  English  Literature,  lst  prize  in  Classics. 

Walkem — Lst  gênerai  honour,  lst  prize  in  English  Literature,  lst 
honour  and  second  prize  in  Mathematics,  lst  prize  in  Classics, 
prize  in  Chemistry. 

Davidson — lst  gênerai  honour. 

Burlon — lst  honour  in  Mathematics. 

Cnshing— 2nd  gênerai  honour,  prize  in   German, 
English  Literature,  2nd  class. 

Rogers — 2;id  gênerai  honour. 

Jercmie  Babin — 2nd  honour  in  Mathematics. 

Clowe — lst  prize  in  English  Literature,  2nd  class. 
Graduaiing  Classes  in  Engineering. 

Frost — Prize  in  Engineering  and  Dra«  iug. 

R.  Bell — lst  honour  in  Geology  and  prize." 

A.  Ross — 2nd  honour  in  Geology. 

The  class  lists  are  of  such  a  length  that  we  are 
them  to-day. 

The  Vice-Principal  then  announced  that  the 
prize  poem   liad   hoth 


piize  in  Zoology. 


prize 


Me  to  publish 


essay  and 
on,  student  of  the 

Tli.' snhjrct  assi-M-''!  !-i  ''■■■   ; i  n'':i^  :  A  Welcome  to 

tlir    i'i. ,!.■,■  -.1    W',,!,.-.   ,,■;    I;:.  ;:,    ,  ,:   ,i.     Hb   l'cad  somc 

sl,iii/;i-,  un,,,  Il  ;..  ;,-    :i!.,.  ;,  ,11  1  ,:,   , . ,  Air.  Walker,  which 

lie  alsii  ciinimL'nili'il.     Hr  .  '  -  m,  I  lavourably  the  essay  of 

Mr.   McCord.     Me   fnrlli.';  '    LA   besides  the  gentlemen 

who  were   iKinieil   i;i   ;'i       i      ,    i  been  examiiied  who  were 

instrucled  lu  iv;i  I  np  loi  iimiIh  i  ■-.  i  iiiion  in  Soplember — a  duty 
which  lii  ::i  ;  (>  !  ;li  ■-,  u.iul,!  liiid  :i  ni  casant  one  during  the  vaca- 
tion. BcK.i  1  un,  lie  had  to  express  his  thanks  and  praise 
ofthe  ollii'i  |ii.'!r  I,,  1,1  ihe  students  for  their  gênerai  good  conduct 
in<l  atleiil.  .N  I,.  liu'u  î-tudies,  and  personally  to  the  Principal  and 
the  otluu  Pioletjsor»  ol  llu-  Faculty  of  Arts  for  tlie  cordial  co-opera- 
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lion  and  support  they  had  given  him  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  The 
folluwing  gentlemen  vveie  then  called  l'orward  and  received  the 
ilesree  of  Master  ol  Arts  : — 

Edwin  Gould,  Robert  A.  Leach,  the  Rev.  J.  Kennedy. 

The  fol lowiiig  gentlemen  then  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  :— 

VV.  E.  Bullock,  Thomas  Walker,  John  Redpath  Dougall,  Duncan 
Dougall. 

The  following  gentlemen  aiso  received  the  degree  of  Graduate  in 
Civil  Engineering: — 

George  H.  Frost,  Arthur  Ross,  Thos.  Walker,  Joseph  Savage, 
Charles" H.  Kirby. 

Afier  having-  made  the  usual  d-claration,  oi  eponso  academica, 
ihe  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  then  aniiounced  that  the 
fullowing  prizes  hâve  been  awarded  to  studenls  in  that  Faculty  : — 

For  best  Final  Exaraination — Henry  Waner. 

For  best  Priniary  Examination — J.  M.  Drake,  Fred.  Sutherland. 

For  best  Inaugural  Dissertation— Jolir.  A.  Pickup. 

Materia  Medica  Prize— Mills  Church— "  Essay  on  Tobacco." 

Clinical  Medicine  Prize,  for  best  Report  of  Six  Cases — H. 
Watren. 

For  best  Reported  ["  Single  "]  Case— Robert  W.  Burnham. 

Clinical  Surgery  Prize,  for  best  Report  of  Six  Cases — Robert  VV. 
Burnham. 

For  best  nineteen  auswers  in  cases  treated  in  Clinical  Wards— 
H.  Warren. 

The  following  gentlemen  vrere  then  called  forward,  and  having 
made  the  usual  déclaration  or  "  sponsio  academica,"  and  signed 
the  register,  received  their  dlplomas  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  : — 

Henri  A.  Rignau't,  John  VV.  Pickup,  Arthur  C.  Poussette,  Chs. 
Henry  Donnelly,  Geo.  L.  McKelcan,  VVm.  P.  0.  Whitwell,  Alex- 
ander  .•Vult,  Louis  Jos.  A.  McMillan,  David  Woods,  Alexander 
McLean.  Wm.  E.  Bowraan,  Louis  G.  Turgeon,  John  Erskine, 
Francis  W.  Campbell,  Henry  Thos.  Tait,  Louis  Duhamel,  Adolphe 
Robillard,  Edwin  A.  H ulberf,  Gustave  Chevalier,  Israël  W.  Powell, 
Robert  W.  Burnham,  Louis  Robitaille,  Henry  Warper. 

Dr.  Powull  then  d-'livered  the  valedietory  address  on  behalf  of 
the  graduating  cias».  Professer  Wright  delivered  the  Valedietory 
on  behalf  of  the  Fa.-ulty,  a  very  éloquent  and  impressive  Valedie- 
tory, taking  tor  his  >ubject  the  true  success  to  be  arrived  at  in  the 
profession. 

Prof.  Torrance,  i:i  the  absence  ol  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Law,  then  announced  the  following  as  the  prize  list  in  that 
faculty  : — 

LAW  F.^CULTY. 

Prqficiency  in  each,  Class. 

Prof.  Laflamsie, 

3rJ  Year.— 1.  Girouard,  Désiré  ;  2.  Dunlop,  John  ;  Walsh,  Tho- 
mas Joseph.  înJ  Year. — 1.  Plimsoil,  Reginald  J.  ;  Leach,  David 
T.  ;  Maokenzie,  Frederick.  Ist  Year.— 1.  Pagnueio,  Simeon  ;  2. 
Kelly,  John  P.  ;  Kirby,  James. 

Prof.  Lafrenaye. 

.3rd  Year. — 1.  Girouard  ;  Walsh  ;  2.  Perkins,  JohnAdams.  2nd 
Year. — Mackenzie  :  2.  Reginald  J.  Plimsoil.  Ist  Year. — 1.  James 
Kirby,  John  P.  Keliy  ;  2.  Simeon  Pagnueio. 

Prof.    TORRA.KCE. 

3rd  Year. — l.  Désiré  Girouard;  2.  John  Dunlop.  Sud  Year. — 
1.  Reginald  J.   Plimsoil;  2.  Frederick   Macken^ii».     Ist   Year. — 

1.  John  Kirby  ;  2.  John  G.  R.  Haughton. 

Prof.  Abbott. 

3rd  Year. — 1.  Désiré  Girouard  ;  2.  John   Dunlop.     2!id  Year. — 1. 

David  Leach  ;  2.  Reginald  Plimsoil.     Isl  Year.— 1.  James  Kirby; 

2.  John  G.  R.  Haughton. 

RANKIKG   or    STUDEN'TS    AS    TO   GENERAL    PROFICIENCY.    ^^- 

3rd  Year. — l.  Désiré  Girouard  ;  2.  John  Dunlop.  2nd  Year. — 1. 
David  R.  Leach,  Kesrinald  J.  Plim.soll  :  2.  Frederick  Mackenzie. 
Ist  Year.— 1.  J.  P.  Kiil.y  :  2.  John  P.  K'elly,'Samuel  Pagnueio. 

He  spoke  in  tli-;  higiiest  ternis  of  the  assiduity  of  their  classes, 
and  making  spe.'ial  mention  of  Mr.  Girouard  and  his  published 
"  Treatise,  and  ihe  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange  and  '  Promissory 
Notes,"  in  saying  that,  lie  felt  certain  that  they  should  hea'r 
honorable  meniion  of  him  in  future  years,  among  the  dislinguished 
members  of  this  profession. 


The  following  gentlemen  then  came  forward  and  received  the 
degree  of  Batchelor  of  Civil  Law  :  — 

Henry  Carden,  John  Adams  Perkins,  Désiré  Girouard,  John 
Dunlop,  Thomas  Joseph  VV^alsh,  James  Ponsonby  Sexion,  Mederic 
Lanctot. 

Mr.  Girouard  then  delivered  a  valedietory  in  French,  and  Pro- 
lessor  Lafrenaye,  his  address  on  behalf  of  the  Facalty,  in  Euglish. 
After  which  the  Principal  addressed  those  présent,  in  respect  to 
the  work  done  by  the  University  in  the  past,  and  the  hopes  of  its 
governors  and  several  of  its  Faculties  for  the  future.  The  convo- 
cation was  then  closed  by  a  bénédiction  pronounced  by  the  Rev. 
Professer  Cornish. 

The  University  Society  dined  toaether  in  the  evening,  at  Dolly's. 

(Herald.) 

We  subjoin  the  address  of  the  Principal. 

Principal  Dawson  said  :  In  closing  the  wotk  of  this  our  sevenlh 
Session,  I  hâve  to  congratulate  the  Convocation  on  the  increasing 
importance  and  prosperity  of  the  University. — Our  graduating 
classes  of  this  year  are  thé  largest  ever  sent  forlh  by  the  Univer- 
sity ;  and  of  the  40  graduâtes  who,  to-day,  leave  us,  we  can  safely 
say  that  not  one  is  destitnte  of  the  knowledge  and  training  which 
would  elsewhere  entitle  him  to  a  degree.  Had  we  desired  to  crowd 
onr  lists  with  mère  pass  men,  it  would  hâve  been  easy  to  hâve  pre- 
sented  a  larger  list  of  graduâtes  ;  but  we  would  rather  hâve  it  unders- 
tood  that  the  degreesofMcGill  Collège  are  not  mère  emply  titles, 
but  represent  qualifications  of  practical  use  and  value.  There  has 
been  much  coutroversy  lately  re.specting  the  standard  of  Collégiale 
éducation  in  another  "part  of  Canada.  We  are  happily  removed 
from  thèse  contensions,  but  we  may  appeal  to  the  course  of  study 
in  our  Calendar,  to  our  examination  papers  in  arts,  for  the  firsttime 
published  in  full  this  year,  and  we  trust  also  to  thèse  our  graduâtes, 
in  évidence  that  our  standard  of  attainment  is  not  liable  to  the 
objections  which  with  or  without  justice,  hâve  been  urged  against 
other  institutions.  It  is  further  matter  of  congratulation  to  know 
that  this  our  standard  of  qualification  is  approved  of  by  the  public, 
as  evidenced  by  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  on  ihe  Uni- 
versity. The  students  in  Law  number  31  :  those  in  metlicine  109; 
those  in  aits  60,  in  ail  20O,  beside  sorae  occasional  students  ;  and 
the  lower  but  not  less  useful  departraents  of  the  University,  ihe 
Normal  School,  the  High  School,  the  Model  schools  hâve  ail  either 
attained  to,  or  excteded,  their  former  standard.  In  ail,  thebenefîts 
of  the  University  hâve  been  directly  conferred  in  ihe  past  session 
in  greater  or  less  degree  ou  833  young  persons.  In  the  coming 
session  we  hope,  under  the  blessing  of  a  kind  providence,  to  make 
still  further  improvements,  more  especially  in  our  external  appli- 
ances  of  instruction.  The  attention  of  the  BoarJ  of  governors  has 
been  called,  by  the  increasing  number  of  studenis,  to  the  necessiiy 
of  procui-ing  enlarged  accommodation,  and  this  has  !ed  to  the 
résolve  to  re-occupy  the  Normal  Collège  buildings,  above  Sher- 
brooke Street,  for  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  to  make  them  again, 
under  happier  auspices  than  formerly,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
University.  To  fit  thèse  buildings  for  this  use,  they  wiil  reqiiire 
raany  rep'airs  and  improvements  "both  within  and  without,  which 
bear  heavily  on  the  slender  resources  of  the  University  ;  but  the 
results,  1  am  convinced,  will  be  in  every  way,  sati.sfactory,  and 
will  enable  us  to  offer  to  students  advantages  and  comforts  hitherto 
unattainable.  It  is  futther  to  be  hoped  that  the  University  may, 
ère  long,  be  enabled  lo  finish  the  old  pile  of  buildings  by  the 
addition  of  a  new  wing  for  a  Convocation  room  and  library  ;  and 
thus  to  remove  the  reproach,  which  in  this  matter,  has  long  rested, 
not  only  on  us,  but  through  us  on  the  friends  of  Protestant  éduca- 
tion in  Montréal  and  Lower  Canada,  of  beginning  to  build  without 
being  able  to  finish  it.  ïn  connection  with  the  removal  of  the 
classes  in  Arts  to  the  original  buildings,  we  purpose  to  make 
available  the  apartments  for  students  in  ihe  east  wing.  We  by  no 
means  wish  to  eslabli-sh  a  Collège  Hall  or  boarding  house,  in  the 
usual  sensé,  much  less  to  make  résidence  in  collège  corapulsory. 
On  the  oontrary,  I  believe  that  I  express  not  only  my  own  long 
settled  convictions,  but  those  of  most  other  officers  of  the  Uni- 
versity, when  I  say  that  I  should  regret  this  as  a  rétrograde  step 
— bad"  in  principle  as  tending  to  an  unhealthy  isolation  of  the 
studeut  from  the  world  and  from  social  life,  and  encompassed  with 
practical  difficullies.  We  know,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  very 
many  young  men,  removed  from  their  .homes,  some  sub.stitute  for 
parental  influence  and  sorae  guidance  in  the  best  disposers  of  their 
times  and  énergies,  independenlly  of  that  afTorded  by  the  profes- 
sors  in  their  classes,  is  eminently  désirable.  V\'e  know,  also,  that 
I  many  parents  are  earnestly  desirous  that  such  provision  should  be 
'  made  in  connection  with  the  University.  For  thèse  reason  I  hâve 
I  no  doubt  that  the  Board  of  governors  has  acted  wisely  in  fittiag 
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up,  fnr  this  use,  the  apartmerita  in  the  east  vving  ;  and  in  placing 
sucli  students  under  the  supenntendence  of  the  Rev.  Professer 
Cornish,  we  iiisure  for  them  the  best  possible  moral  and  intellec- 
tual  influences.  For  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  two  new  and  spacioiis 
class-rooms  will  be  erected.  And  to  the  Facully  of  Law,  the  Uni- 
versity  will  now  be  able  to  offer  apartments  in  Burnside  Hall, 
where  there  will  al#o  be  additional  accommodation  for  the  High 
School.  The  friends  vvho  hâve  aided  us  so  liberally  in  the  struggle 
to  place  this  University  in  an  efficient  condition,  will  I  trust,  see 
in  the  statements  just  made,  évidence  that  their  aid  has  net  been 
misplaced,  notwilhstanding  the  many  failures  and  short-comings 
to  which  we  tnust  plead  guilty.  They  will  also  see  évidence  that 
our  struggle  is  not  yet  fiiiished,  the  final  victory  of  this  important 
représentative  of  the  higher  etiucation  in  Lowcr  Canada  is  not 
achieved.  I  hâve  aiready  referred  totheneedol  a  convocation  hall, 
to  which  our  déficient  accommodation  for  the  ceremony  of  this  day 
bears  witness.  I  hâve  long  cherJshed  a  hope  that  a  spécial  course, 
of  applied  and  practical  chemistry,  so  important  lo  the  growing 
arts  and  manufactures  of  Canada,  might  be  founded  in  connection 
with  this  University, — In  the  increase  of  the  number  of  our 
students,  we  begin  to  learn  more  and  more,  that  Ihere  are  deserv- 
ing  young  men' earnestly  desirous  of  éducation,  yet  destitute  ol 
means  ;  such  men  may  profit  by  the  scholarships  wisely  thrown 
open  to  compétition  by  His  Evcellency  the  Ooveroor  Ceneral,  or 
by  those  founded  by  the  donors  t"  the  êndowment  ;  they  may  also 
in  this  large  and  wealthy  city  dépend,  to  some  exteiit,  on  employ- 
ment  as  tutors  in  familles  ;  but  our  scholarships  only  relieve  from 
fées,  no  bursaries  are  altached  to  them  ;  and  we  feel  the  want  of 
such  aids,  possessed  in  large  abundance  by  other  universities,  and 
which  may  tempt  away  from  us  promising  students,  whom  we  are 
unable  to  aid,  Some  benefit  might  also  resuit  to  the  University 
from  the  extension  of  that  kind  of  liberslity  to  which  we  owe  the 
Chapman  medal.  Spécial  honours,  medais  in  some  ot  the  more 
important  subjects  in  arts,  as  classics,  Mathematies,  and  mental 
Philosophy,  would  be  very  désirable,  Natural  History  would  not 
refuse  a  similar  honour,  nor  would  many  of  the  subjects  in  our 
course  of  law  and  medicine  be  nnworthy  ol  such  encouragement 
to  their  successful  prosecution,  Lasily,  it  has  oflen  occurred  to  me 
that  we  might,  with  great  benefit  hav'e  in  our  Canadian  University 
courses  of  lectures  on  subjects  not  formally  included  in  the  Uni- 
versity course,  as  for  instance,  the  évidence  of  Christianity,  nattiral 
theology,  political  economy  ;  such  lectures  should  be  delivered 
annually  by  a  person  chosen  by  the  Univinrsity,  paid  from  the 
revenue  of  the  endowrnent  of  the  lecture  or  lectures,  and  not 
eniployed  twice  to  lecture  on  the  same  subject,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Bampton  lectures,  and  many  similar  courses  in  the  universities 
of  the  old  world,  I  know  no  way  in  which  important  truths 
are  more  efTectually  inculcated  on  students  and  on  tho  world, 
lier  is  there  any  better  way  of  bringing  forward  into  usefuliiess 
men  learned  in  spécial  subjects,  or  of  invitiug  into  our  countiy 
for  a  time,  those  who  may  hâve  attained  eminence  abroud. 
I  would  say  more  on  ihe  aid  which  may  still  be  given  to 
Uî  in  our  work,  and  on  the  many  avenues  of  usefulness  open 
to  a  university  so  wide  in  its  scope  as  this.  But  I  must  for- 
bear.  I  now  lurn  for  a  moment  to  address  a  parting  word  to  our 
graduâtes.  You  hâve  labored  hard  for  the  dislinctfon  you  hâve 
received,  but  you  must  think  also  of  what  you  owe  to  others.  For 
you  the  iounder  of  this  University  toiled  lona  ago,  leaving  yuu  an 
e.vample  of  honest  enterprise  and  enlightehed  public  spirit,' "  FoY 
you.the  members  of  ouf  governinw  body  hâve  devoted  unsparingly. 
ttieir  time  and  their  business  abilities  in  building  up  this  Univer- 
sity. For  your  benefit  the  wealthy  and  libéral  citizens  of  Montréal 
hâve  largely  contributed.  For  you  our  profe>sors  hâve  studied  and 
laboured,  and  denied  IheinselveS.  ftlany  aiixious  thoughts  hâve 
been  expeuded  on  your  welfare  ;  many  prayers  hâve  been  offered 
for  you.  You  hâve  received  benefits  which  you  can  uever  fully 
repay,  either  to  us  or  to  the  kind  Providence  which  has  cuidej 
your  steps.  You  carry  in  your  keeping  our  lionor  aiul  tiie  sooJ 
name  of  this  University.  You  carry  wiïli  yiui  powers  aiid  traïuing 
sufficient,  it  disposée!  of  with  energy  aiid  with  persévérance,  to 
make  you  usefui,  honoured  and  celebr'ated  ;  you  hâve  only  buckled 
on  your  armour  f  ir  the  battle  of  life— the  triumph  has  yet  to  corne 
for  you  and  for  us.  Think,  then,  of  thèse  thinsrs,  iftempledto 
erapty  pride  and  pedantry,  if  lempted  to  sluth  and  indolence,  if 
tempted  to  the  course  of  gaity  and  dissipation,  ifterapted  to 
Bwerve  from  the  path  of  trulh  and  rectitude,  l  think  that  a  higher 
motive  still  will  animate  your  lives,  even  ihe  love  of  God, 
our  heavenly  Father.  But  sifll  ï  ask  you  to  think  of  your  relation 
to  this  University  as  a  stimulus  to  high  and  honorable  exertion. 
I  say  thèse  thing,  not  that  I  fear  any  other  resuit.  On  the  contrary 
I  hâve  confidence  that  great  success  and  usefulness  in  life  will  do 


crédit  to  us,  and  that  you  will  be  followed  by  a  constantly  increa- 
sing  band  of  successors  rivalling  and  excelling  your  attainments. 
I  believe  that  the  training  imparted  hère  includes  the  space  of  the 
hiaher  mental  life  of  this  university,  and  through  you  the  charm 
of  its  highest  prosperity,  and  that  the  exertions  and  success  made 
ter  the  University  will  be  fully  justified  by  the  waiit. 


i>Iodel  Sclioolit  of  tlic  incCxill  .\oiina]  8cbool. 

In  every  well  regulated  school,  certain  modes  of  procédure  in  ail 
matters  of  oïdinary  or  occasional  occurrence  are  recognized  as  the 
ruies  of  the  school.  Thèse  may  eitlier  be  written  or  may  be 
merely  mutually  understood  by  the  teacliers  and  pupils.  In  any 
case  they  should  be  simple,  intelligible,  and  as  far  as  possible, 
based  on  ihe  most  obvious  considérations  of  justice  and  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  the  pupils.  In  the  McGill  Model  Schools  formai 
rules  hâve  not  been  dtawn  up  until  recently  ;  il  being  considered 
désirable  to  allow  as  mucli  elasticity  as  possible  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  schools  for  the  first  few  terms,  With  the  view, 
however,  of  more  fully  in iliating  the  teacliers  in  training  into  the 
methods  of  management,  it  is  now  thought  désirable  lo  prépare  a 
written  code,  which  has  accordingly  been  done  by  Mr.  McGregor, 
the  head  master  of  the  Boys'  Model  School,  and  is  published  for  the 
information  of  the  teachers  who  hâve  left  the  school  in  pievious 
sessions,  and  of  others  who  may  désire  to  assimilate  their  methods 
to  those  of  the  model  scliools. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  Mc(iill  Model  Schools  con- 
sist  of  the  Boys'  Model  School,  with  100  pupils,  taught  by  a  master 
and  assistant  ;  the  Girls'  Model  School,  with  100  pupils,  taught  by 
a  mistress  and  assistant  ;  and  the  Primary  School,  with  100 "pupils 
of  both  sexes,  taught  by  two  assistants.  In  ail  the  schools  the 
teachers  in  training  in  the  Normal  School  aid  in  tne  work  of 
instruction,  The  subjects  taught  are  tho^^e  pioper  to  elementary 
and  model  schools, 

KULIiS    OF    THE    MCGILL    MOJJEL    SCHOOLS. 

With  a  view  to  the  effective  working  of  the  schools  in  the  carry- 
ing  out  their  more  immédiate  object  of  giving  instruction  in  the 
various  branches  of  study  taught  in  them,  as  also  in  the  cultiva- 
tion  of  the  moral  faculties,  by  the  encouragem'--nl  of  kindly  inler- 
course,  and  friendly  feeling  among  the  pupiis  themselves,  and 
beîween  the  pupils  and  their  teachers,  the  following  regulati(  r.s 
hâve  been  adopted,  and  are  at  ail  times  followed  as  closely  a= 
possible.  In  any  of  the  numerous  cases  that  occur,  which  cannot 
be  embraced  in  any  list  of  régulations,  the  question  becomes 
simply  :  Is  it  right  ?  if  so,  then  it  is  a  ruie  of  our  school,  if  not, 
then  it  is  not  one  of  (^ur  mies, 

1.  Application  for  admission  must  be  made  to  the  teacher,  at  the 
school,  who  enters  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  the  name  and 
address  of  ihe  applicant,  and  the  number  of  the  class  the  child  is 
able  to  enter. 

2.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  any  class,  the  teacher  notifies  tha 
applicant  for  a  place  in  that  cla.ss  whose  name  cornes  next  in 
order — precedence  being  given  to  priority  of  application  solely. 

,3.  On  admission  the  pupil  is  supplied  with  ail  necessary  books 
and  stationary,  for  the  safe  keeping  of  which  he  is  responsible. 
He  may  take  them  home  at  night  for  the  préparation  of  lessons. 
He  must  replace  any  book  lost,  deslroyed  or  seriously  disfigured  ; 
for  less  injuries  he  is  subject  to  a  corresponding  fine. 

4.  Books  required  for  extra  subjects,  such  as  book-keeping,  the 
larger  French  books,  fine  pencils,  &c.,  must  be  provided  by  the 
pupil. 

.5.  For  any  lesson  or  recitation,  the  pupil  must  hâve  with  hira 
the  necessary  book,  slate,  &c.,  or  he  loses  the  privilège  of  joining 
his  class  at  that  lesson.  He  also  loses  any  lesson  if.  through  lafe- 
iiess  or  otherwise,  he  is  not  ready  to  join  his  class  ai  the  beginniug 
of  the  lesson. 

6.  The  pupils  are  responsible  for  the  neatness  of  their  respective 
chairs,  desks,  &e.  .^ny  serions  and  wilful  disfigurement  of  school 
property  by  a  pupil  may  be  followed  by  his  expulsion. 

7.  The  doors  of  the  school-hall  or  play-ground  are  opeiied  at  8, 
A.  M.  The  first  bell  rings  a  lew  minutes  before  9,  the  pupils  hol.i 
themselves  ready  to  fall  at  once  into  line  when  the  second  bell 
rings,  which  is  precisely  at  9o'clock. 

8.  In  fine  weather,  the  pupils  are  drawn  up  in  lines,  one  division 
in  a  line,  in  the  play-grouml.  were  they  are  drilled  in  two  or  three 
simple  po.sitions  and  moveraenls,  which  interest  them,  and  secure 
their  orderly  entrance  into  the  school-room.  If  the  weather  is 
unfavorable  they  are  formed  in  line  in  the  hall. 

When  called  into   line,  whether  in  play-ground  or  hall,  they 
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must  fall  in  promptiy  and  in  gooil  order,  and,  at  the  word  of  coni' 
mand,  march  into  thie  school-room  quicliy  to  take  their  seats. 

9.  When  a  lesson  is  to  be  closed,  a  class  or  division  about  to 
change  ils  place  in  school,  or  its  wovlc,  the  necessary  orders  are 
given  by  certain  signais  and  words  of  command  ;  to  ail  of  which 
prompt  and  simultaneous  obédience  is  reqiiired.  Thèse  "  words 
of  command  "  should  be  definite,  and  are  so  framed,  that  the  first 
Word  or  words  intimate  to  the  pupils  what  is  lo  be  ilone,  time  is 
given  them  to  prépare,  and  at  the  last  word  the  order  is  obeyed. 
Thus,  suppose  the  senior  division  se.ited  at  their  desks  at  arithmetic 
and  aboul  to  be  sent  to  the  gallery  to  read,  a  tinkie  of  the  signal 
bell  calls  their  attention,  the  teacher  says  :  Seniors  !  close— books  ; 
return — slates  ;  reading  books— ont  ;  stand — up  ;  to  the  gallery  : — 
go.  Prompt  obédience  lo  ail  such  orders  cannot  be  too  much 
insisted  on  for  the  sake  of  the  habits  formed,  and  the  case  and 
expédition  witli  which  the  work  is  done. 

10.  In  class  tlie  pupil  must  give  his  undivided  attention  ta  the 
work  in  hand;  no  whispering  or  communication  of  any  kind 
between  the  pupils  is  allowed,  unless,  in  spécial  cases,  permission 
has  been  given. 

11.  If  the  pupil  wishes  to  addiess  his  teacher  in  class,  he  must 
hold  up  his  hand  ;  the  teacher  observing  him,  gives  him  permission 
to  speak.  In  and  about  school  the  pupils  must  at  ail  times  con- 
duct  themselves  civilly  and  respecffully  toward  their  teachers. 
Any  impertinence  to  an  assistant  teacher  is  severely  punished. 

12.  In  their  behavior  towards  each  olher  the  pupils  must  shun 
ail  annoying  and  offensive  conduct,  striving  rather  to  secure  and 
increase  ihe  gênerai  harmony  thaii  to  e.xcite  ill-feeling  and  bitler- 
ness.  IN'o  profane  nor  fillhy  language  is  toleraled.  IiUheir  sports, 
into  which  they  are  encouraged  to  enter  heartily,  the  teachers  as 
far  as  convenient  joining  them  and  playing  with  them,  "  fair  play  " 
must  alvvays  be  their  watchword. 

Unfair  piay,  if  persisted  in,  or  bullying  leads  diiectly  to  dismis- 
sal  from  school. 

13.  A  pupil  of  each  class,  either  he  who  has  taken  the  highest 
place  in  it,  or  one  chosen  by  his  class-males,  is  appointed  to  be 
monitor  ol  the  class.  It  is  his  duty  to  see  to  the  gênerai  order  and 
conduct  of  his  class,  to  keep  correctly,  and  as  neatly  as  he  can, 
the  records  of  crédit  and  discrédit  marks,  tocoUect  exercises  in  the 
morning,  and  hand  ihem  to  the  teacher,  to  report  absences,  &c. 

14.  Two  of  the  pujiils  are  appointed  to  serve  for  a  time  as  "  ink 
monitors,"  whose  bi^siness  it  is  to  see  that  ail  the  desks  are  sup- 
plied  with  ink  in  the  moniing.  A  monitor  is  also  appointed  to  see 
10  the  hall  in  which  caps  oi  hats,  coats  or  shawls  are  left.  Other 
monitors  are  occasionally  appointed  for  any  spécial  purpose. 

Spécial  monitors  may  be  elected  by  the  whole  school,  or  by  one 
division,  the  teacher  taking  care  that  Ihe  élective  franchise  is  not 
abused,  and  reserving  to  himself  the  right  loveto  the  appointment 
if  he  consider  it  absolutely  necessary. 

15.  The  monitor  has  no  authority  over  the  pupils  other  than 
through  reporting  to  the  teacher,  nor  must  he  let  this  degenerate 
into  mère  tale-telling  under  penaltj  of  losing  his  position. 

16.  Recesses  of  15  minutes  during  the  forenoon,  an  hour  in  the 
winter,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  iif  the  summer  at  noon,  and  15 
minutes  during  the  afternoon,  are  given  for  rela.xation  and  to  pie- 
vent  the  necessity  of  the  pupils  leaving  their  seats  at  other  times 
for  any  purpose.  At  ail  thèse  times  they  are  marched  out  of  the 
school-room  in  regular  order,  and  into  it  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
Ihe  morning. 

17.  In  the  evening,  just  before  dismissing  school,  an  exercise 
for  each  division,  commonly  in  arithmetic,  grammar  or  composi- 
tion, and  a  list  of  the  lessons  requiring  préparation  for  the  following 
day  are  written  on  the  black-board  ;  each  pupil  must  copy  them 
on  a  slip  of  paper  to  be  carried  home.  The  exercise  must  be 
handed  in  the  morning  neatly  written  in  ink,  folded  and  endorsed. 

18.  Crédit  marks  are  given  for  exercises  con-ectly  done,  for 
lessons  perfectiy  recited,  and  for  good  conduct  during  the  day. 
Discrédit  marks  are  given  for  neglect  of  exercises,  for  badly  recited 
lessons  and  for  bad  conducl.  A  record  of  thèse  marks  is  kept  and 
given  in  the  terminal  reports. 

19.  The  school-ioll  is  called  every  day,  when  the  class-monitors 
report  absences,  wheiher  for  a  half-dây  or  a  whole;  and  pupils 
who  hâve  been  late  report  themselves.  When  a  pupil  has  been 
absent  half-a-day,  or  more,  he  must,  when  he  returns,  bring  a 
note  from  his  parents,  or  guardian,  accouiiting  for  his  absence. 
Habituai  latenes>-  is  in  no  case  tolerated.  When  school  is  dis- 
missed  in  the  ev(  ning,  pupils  must  not  remain  about  the  school- 
room  or  play-ground  v.-ithout  spécial   permission  from  the  teacher. 

20.  At  Ihe  end  of  each  term  an  examination  on  every  subject 
tauglit  in  school  is  held.  The  same  questions  are  giveii  to  ail  in 
one  division,  the  answers  are  valued,  and  the  number  of  marks 


gained  by  each  pupil  détermines  his  place  in  the  division,  whether 
tor  promotion  or  dépression.  A  report  is  made  out  for  each  pupil, 
giving  the  resuit  of  the  examination,  the  number  of  times  lie  has 
been  late  and  absent  during  the  term,  his  crédit  and  discrédit 
marks  as  compared  with  the  best  and  the  worst  in  his  class,  his 
gênerai  conduct,  progress,  &c.  Thèse  reports  are  sent  to  the 
parents  of  the  pupils,  and  must  be  shewn  to  the  teacher  again  with 
the  signatures  of  the  parents  attached,  to  assure  him  that  the 
reports  hâve  really  been  delivered. 

At  the  annual  e.xamination  prizes  are  awarded  lo  those  who 
havc  best  conducted  themselves,  and  to  those  who  take  the 
highest  standing  in  the  différent  branches  of  study. 

21.  Fées  are  received  weekly  or  monthly  in  ladvance,  and  on 
Monday  morning  only.  If  a  seat  is  left  unoccnpied  for  a  week 
and  unpaid  for,  and  the  teacher  is  not  notifîed  of  the  reason,  it  is 
considered  vacant. 

22.  Every  violation  of  rule  or  neglect  of  duty  is  punished,  but 
regard  is  had  as  lar  as  possible  to  the  spirit  of  the  offender.  No 
punishment  ought  to  bf  mflicted,  because  the  pupil  has  done  some- 
thing  to  make  the  teacher  angry,  but  because  a  wrong  has  been 
done  and  justice  deniands  that  the  penalty  be  paid.  Corporal 
punishment  is  not  ignored,  but  is  resorted  lo  as  seldom  as  possible, 
and  only  when  milder  modes  hâve  been  tried  without  effect. 

Particular  care  is  taken  to  prevent  any  mode  of  punishment 
from  becoming  too  common,  or  being  regarded  as  a  thing  not  to  be 
ashamedof.  The  modes  of  punishment  ailopted  are  thèse  :  discrédit 
marks,  exercises  to  be  written  at  home,  détention  in  school,  sus- 
pension from  a  lesson,  spécial  reports  to  parents,  whipping,  sus- 
pension fiom  school  for  a  time,  and  expulsion. 


Rcpoif   of  flie  VUief  Siipci-iiiteuileut  of   Public 
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1  ranslated from  ihe  Frenc/i  by  the  transtators  to  the  Législative 
Assembly. 


Sxtraots  from  the  Beports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Schools. 

Extracts  from  the  Report  of  Mr.  Inspecter  Hume. 

St.  Ephrem  de  Tring. — Only  one  school  has  been  in  opération 
this  year.  It  was  well  attended,  and  the  pupils  made  very  great 
progress.  This  parish  has  been  a  separate  municipality  for  the 
last  two  years  only.  At  the  time  of  its  érection  as  a  scholastic 
municipality,  there  was  only  one  school-house  within  its  limits, 
and  as  it  stands  near  the  Une  of  division,  between  it  and  St.  Victor 
de  Tring,  it  was  no  longer  available.  The  Commissioners  hâve 
built  two  new  school-houses.  One  was  finished,  and  the  other  in 
course  of  construction  at  the  time  of  my  last  visit,  in  the  month  of 
July.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Commissioners  to  engage 
another  teacher  as  soon  as  this  school-house  was  finished.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  municipality  are  generally  poor  ;  but  they  appear 
to  be  inclined  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of  their  ability. 

Forsyth.— I  am  happy  to  hâve  it  in  my  povver  to  speak  more 
favoiably  of  this  municipality  than  I  could  do  in  past  years,  prin- 
cipally  owingto  the  zealous  excitions  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bérubé,  the 
curé  of  the  parish.  Two  schools  are  in  opération,  wilh  compétent 
teachers.  One  of  their  teachers  is  a  young  lady,  possessing  an 
excellent  éducation,  and  I  hâve  reason  to  hope  that  considérable 
progress  will  soon  be  witnessed  in  the  schools. 

In  this  municipality  also  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  poor,  and 
some  of  them  are  very  unwilling  to  pay  anything  for  educational 
purposes. 

Lambton. — There  are  two  schools  in  this  municipality,  which 
are  well  conducted  and  numerously  attended.  Very  satisfactory 
progress  has  also  been  made.  The  school  affaiis  hâve  always  been 
managed  very  much  to  my  satisfaction,  and  it  afTords  me  much 
pleasure  to  speak  favorably  ofthis  municipality. 

Aylmer. — In  this  municipality  there  are  tvi'o  schools  in  opération, 
with  compétent  teachers.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  another  one 
as  soon  as  the  commissioners  believe  they  will  be  able  to  sustain 
it.  There  is  no  municipality  in  my  district  which  contributes  more, 
in  proportion  to  ihe  amount  of  government  grant  received,  than 
this  one  does.  There  is,  however,  a  considérable  amount  of  arrears 
owing  to  the  Commissioners.  This  does  not  so  much  arise  from 
an  unwillingness  to  pay  as  from  the  great  scarcity  of  money,  which 
is  generally  felt  in  ail  new  seltlemenis. 
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Broug/iton.—lr.  this  municipalily  there  hâve  been  two  schools— 
one  attended  by  pupils  of  British  origin  and  tlie  other  by  those 
of  Freuch  origin.  They  were  botli  very  wel)  attended  and  some 
progress  made. 

Leeds. — Five  schools  hâve  been  in  opération  this  year  in  this 
tovvnship,  although  two  of  them  were  only  so  for  a  period  of  six 
months.  Thèse  schools  hâve  been  ail  well  attended,  and  great 
progress  made.  Although  they  are  ail  classedas  elementary  schools, 
two  or  three  of  them  may  be  considered  as  equal  to  mode!  schools, 
both  as  regards  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  and  the  profi- 
ciency  atlained  by  the  pupils.  A  large  two-story  building,  intended 
to  be  used  as  a  model  school  or  academy  for  superior  éducation,  is 
now  in  the  course  of  construction  in  this  township. 

Nelson. — There  were  two  schools  in  this  munioipality  during  a 
part  of  the  year — one  attended  by  pupils  of  French  origin,  ami  ihe 
other  by  those  of  British  origin.  Some  progress  was  made  ;  but 
none  of  the  pupils  were  much  advanced. 

Inverness. — In  this  township  there  hâve  been  nine  différent 
schools  (inchuling  one  dissciitieni)  in  opération  ;  but  some  of  them 
were  not  kept  during  the  whole  year.  At  most  of  them  Ihe  pro- 
gress made  was  very  satisfactory. 

St.  Calixte  de  Somerset. — In  this  municipalily  school  affairsare 
in  a  very  prosperous  state,  there  being  five  elementary  and  one 
model  school,  ail  well  attended,  with  compétent  teachers,  and 
satisfactory  piogress  made  in  most  of  them. 

The  model  school  is  generally  attended  by  40  pupils.  Theleacher 
is  well  qualified,  and  many  of  the  pupils  hâve  attained  a  very 
creditabîe  proficiency  m  the  diiîerent  branches  laught.  There  is, 
notwithstanding,  a  large  amount  of  arrears  due  by  the  rate-payers, 
and  the  Commissioners,  in  conséquence,  owe  a  considérable  sum 
to  the  teachers  and  others. 

The  Commissioners,  for  want  of  means,  hâve  not  been  able  to 
make  much  progress  in  the  completion  of  a  large  building,  cons- 
tructing  and  intended  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  superior 
éducation. 

Sle .  Julie  de  Somerset .  —  Considérable  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  municipality  during  the  présent  year.  There  are  now 
four  schools  in  opération,  which  are  well  attended.  The  teachers, 
with  one  exception,  hâve  diplomas,  andappeartobe  well  qualified. 

St.  Ferdinand  de  Halifa.r.—  l  regret  to  say  that  the  school 
aflfairs  of  this  municipality  are  in  a  very  unsatisliictory  state.  From 
some  alleged  informality  in  the  Valuation  Roll,  a  great  number  of 
inhabitants  hâve  refused  to  pay  their  rates.  Severaf  actions  (which 
are  stil!  pending)  hâve  been  instituted  for  the  recovery  of  arrears 
of  assessment  ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  teachers  are  suffering 
from  their  salaries  not  having  been  paid  in  full.  There  is  a  very 
great  amount  of  arrears  now  due,  and  the  Commissioners  also  owe 
a  large  sum,  chiefiy  to  the  teachers. 

Eight  schools,  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners,  were  in 
opération  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  and  m  nearly  ail 
very  satisfactory  progress  was  made. 

There  is  also  a  dissentient  school  in  ■opération  in  this  muni- 
cipality, attended  by  pupils  of  British  (  igiri.  Tins  school  has 
hitherto  been  supported  by  voluntary  contribution,  and  those  inte- 
rested  iherein  contribute  cheerfully  toits  supporl. 

Ste.  Sophie  de  Halifax. — School  Commissioners  were  appointed 
last  July,  and,  within  this  présent  month,  three  schools  hâve  been 
opened,  with  a  prospect  of  others  being  commenced  early  in  the 
ensuJng  year.  There  are  three  good  school-houses  now  being 
constructed,  and  the  municipality  has  been  divided  into  nine 
districts. 

Melauri. — In  this  municipality  two  schools  hâve  been  in  opera- 
tlioiigh  one  of  them  has  only  been  so  for  the  last  six  months. 
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ipality  th 
under  the  Commissioners  and  two  dissentient.  In  most  of  those 
sciiools  very  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made.  One  of  the 
teachers  (under  the  Commissioners)  has  obtained  a  model  school 
diploma,  and  three  others  hâve  diplomas  for  teaching  elementary 
schools.  The  schools  hâve,  in  gênerai,  been  well  attended,  and  in 
some  of  thera  niany  of  the  puptls  hâve  made  very  great  progress. 


Since  the  month  of  July  last,  this  township  has  been  divided 
into  two  municipalities,  and  school  Commissioners  hâve  been 
elected  for  each. 

Standon. — There  is  but  one  school  in  this  township,  at  vi'hicli 
but  little  progress  has  been  made.  The  children  do  not  attend 
regularly,  and  the  teacher  is  not  very  efficient.  The  school  Com- 
missioners hâve  promised  to  procure  the  services  of  oiic  better 
qualified. 

Cranbourne. — In  this  township,  as  I  hâve  aiready  said  on  former 
occasions,  the  inhabitants  are  poor  and  much  dispersed,  and  they 
are  really  unable  to  pay  for  well  qualified  teachers.  Two  schools 
were  in  opération  during  the  grealer  part  of  the  year  ;  but  as  nearly 
ail  the  pupils  were  oiily^beginning  to  read,  no  great  progress  was 
made.  The  inhabitants  seem  disposed  to  contribute  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  éducation  to  the  extent  of  their  ability;  but  it  will  be 
necessary  to  build  two,  or  peihaps  three,  sehool-houses.  When 
this  is  doue,  I  hope  Ihey  may  be  able  to  engage  teachers  better 
qualified  tlian  those  they  hâve  had. 

In  reviewing  the  juDgress  made  during  the  year  in  my  district 
oi  iiLspection,  I  am  of  opinion  there  is  some  cause  for  congratula- 
tion. For  the  first  time  since  my  appointmeiit,  there  are  schools 
in  every  one  ofllie  ditTerent  municipalities.  In  the  number  of 
sciiools,  and  the  pupils  attending,  there  has  also  been  an  increase. 
An  increase  will  also  be  observed  on  référence  to  the  statistical 
tables,  which  accompany  this  Report,  in  the  number  of  pupils  rea- 
ding  well,  writing,  learning  arithmetic^,  giammar,  &c. 

There  are  also  nearly  three  times  the  number  of  teachers  with 
diplomas  this  year  than  was  the  last,  and  it  mustbe  acknowledged 
that  there  is  more  strenuoiis  opposition  manifested  to  taxation  in 
any  shape  by  the  inhabitants  of  British  origin  than  there  is  by  those 
of  French  origin. 

In  ail  the  municipalities  settled  chielly  or  wholly  by  French 
Canadians  assessment  for  school  purposes  has  been  adopted,  and 
St.  Ferdinand  de  Halifax  in  which  any  difficulty  on  that  head  exists. 
Were  voluntary  contribution  prevails,  very  few  pay  anylhing,  except 
those  who  are  directly  interested,  and  they  consequently  to  pay 
more  than  if  the  whole  population  were  assessed. 

Generally  speaking,  the  teachers  in  my  district  do  not  receive 
a  sutficient  rémunération  for  their  services.  The  highest  salaries 
given  in  my  district  istothe  teacher  of  the  model  school,  in  Somer- 
set, who  has  $280  a  year  :  but  no  teacher  of  an  elemeniary  school, 
attended  by  pupils  of  French  origin,  has  more  than  .S120  a  year, 
and  on!y  two  or  three  hâve  that  amount.  In  the  English  schools, 
the  salaries  are  somewhat  higher,  and  a  good  teacher  receives 
from  $150  to  .$175  a  year. 


Extract  from  a  Report  of  Mr.  Inspector  Crépault. 

In  the  district  under  my  inspection  are  the  following  institutions  : 
— 1  commercial  collège,  2  académies  for  giris,  15  primary  schools, 
116  elementary  schools  under  the  control  of  tiie  départ ràent,  and 
three  indépendant  schools.  Of  thèse  137  schools,  only  13  arecon- 
ducted  by  malc  teachers,  a'I  the  others  are  cntrusted  to  female 
teachers.  Out  of  those  employed,  only  Iwo  inale  and  :wo  female 
teachers  are  uiipiovided  wilh  diplomas.  Ail  llie  sciiools,  both  ele- 
mentary and  primary  superior,  tanght  by  muN;  toarliers,  ^ivc  very 
satisfactory  results,  aiid  are  very  uc'!  i  Mi.i  ;;  !■  J  ^  ■:,  ,.  l'i' 
saine  ofthirty  of  those  entrusted  ti)  I      I 

fifty  are  well  conducted,  and  give  sa:;      >    .  ,  ,   ;       .  .        -  i  ;<  - 

rior,  but  situated  in  poor  muuicipalili^ -,  .u  ::i  :l:iii  '  j  -cii  >  -  - 
tiens,  in  which  the  chiklron  are  but  little  advanced  ;  i;>  liiie,  22  are 
badly  kept,  aiul  insufftcient.  Most  of  the  latter  are  conducted  by 
young  girls  from  17  to  18  years  ot  âge.  In  the  19  municipalities 
constîtuliiiL;  ilii'  li!ij  ;  niler  my  "-inspection,  the  law  is  now  car- 
ried  out  wiili  1,1:1  i  !■  n'gulaity.  When  I  tell  you  that  up  to 
18.52,  sev.-:;  :  :  ;.  ,.  uriplilities  positively  refused  to  comply 
with  the  la,-,  ,  ■  '  n  -l  iml  a  single  school  under  the  control  of  the 
tleparlnieiit,  )ciu  c:v.i  uslinuue  the  e.xtent  of  progress  we  bave  made. 
In  1853,  I  fouiid  it  necessary  lo  call  upon  the  executive  to  appoint 
Commis,si(ineis  lor  tlic  municipality  of  St.  Michel,  St.  Lazare  No. 
2,  St.  Kapliai-l,  Cap  St.  k'iiuce,  St.  Cyrille,  St.  Jean  Port  Joli,  and 
St.  Roch  do-  \<;l,i.-i-,  The  friends  of  éducation  in  thèse  munic- 
ipalities liaii  .i,\,a\,-  >i:ninnbed  to  those  opposed  to  it,  and  the  fact 
that  the  huv  r-  now  .arm-d  ont,  is  chiefiy  the  resuit  of  ihe  system 
of  inspection  iiilroduced  at  thaï  periud  JTaiiy  of  Iheni.  aid  aining 
the  rest,  St.  Raphaël  and  Cap  St  Ignace,  havc  madfi'ieai  pu^^u-ss, 
and  hâve  several  good  schools  maintaint-d  on  an  excellent  lui'liiig-. 
Within  the  district  under  my  inspection,  there  aie  44  schcoihou.-es 
belonging  to  the  Commissioners,  thirty  of  them  spaciotts  and  well 
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ventilated.  More  than  24  ol  them  are  piovided  with  geogra))hical 
maps  and  black  boards,  and  ail  suitable  requisites.  St.  Michel, 
Nos.  1  and  2,  St.  Charles,  St.  Thomas,  L'Islet,  and  Berthier.  holil 
the  firat  rank  in  this  respect. 

I  miist  also  admit,  lo  the  crédit  of  most  of  the  municipalilies  in 
my  district,  that  the  accounts  are  well  kept,  and  thaï  the  secretaries- 
treasurers  perform  their  dutios  efficiently.  In  sorae  localilies,  howe- 
ver,  the  people  do  not  attach  snflicient  importance  to  this  office, 
and  highly  compétent  punies  hâve  been  .«et  aside  to  make  vvay  for 
others  who  offered  theniselve.s  at  a  lower  salary.  I  am  also  sorry 
to  say  that  in  many  of  the  municipalities,  the  electioi,  of  Commis- 
sioners  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  Until  it  be  made  a  condition 
that  no  candidate  shall  be  considérée!  eligible  without  giving  proof  j 
that  he  is  possessed  ofa  ceriain  measure  of  éducation,  there  wi il 
always  be  a  great  many  vervinferiorschools,  and  complète  success 
will  never  be  attained.  The  new  law  which  empowers  the  supe- 
rintendent  to  deprive  refractory  municipalilies  of  their  share  of  the 
grant,  has  done  an  immensity  of  good.  Even  the  most  disatfected 
of  the  CommiKsioners  no  longer  dare  resisl  the  injnnctions  of  the 
department  in  face  of  the  responsibility  they  would  incur.  I  would 
again  insist  on  the  nece.ssity  of  adopting  school  régulations,  and  a 
uniform  sélection  of  books,  powers  which  are  vested  in  the  oouncil 
of  public  instruction,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  appointing  said 
council. 

In  raauy  of  the  municipalities,  there  is  slill  a  great  deal  of  delay 
in  paying  the  teachers.  Some  of  them  pass  the  whole  year  wuhout 
receiving  anything  of  their  salaries.  One  of  the  inconveniences 
resulting  from  this  is,  ihat  the  leacher  is  compelled,  for  want  of 
ready  money,  to  purchase,  at  exorbitant  priées,  from  the  store- 
keepers,  or  else  to  pay  high  rates  of  interest.  It  would  be  advisabie 
to  let  the  scholastic  year  commence  on  the  fîrst  of  May.  In  this 
way,  the  teaehei  would  enjov  ihe  use  of  the  land  attached  lo  the 
school,  which  now  reniains  vacant  whenever  the  section  is  about 
to  change  its  teacher,  for  men  are  naturally  not  ovur  aiixious  to 
sow  in  order  that  others  may  reap. 

There  is  no  lack  of  good  teachers  in  tny  district.  Those  muni- 
cipalities which  are  managed  by  enlightened  Coraraissioners,  are 
never  without  good  masters,  because  they  are  paid  a  salary  pro- 
portioned  to  their  services.  Quite  the  conlrary  is  the  case  when 
the  Commissioners  are  ignorant  persons  :  the  schoois  are  given  oui 
at  the  lowest  bid,  and,  as  feraaie  teachers  are  always  readily  pro- 
cured  at  low  salaries,  the  schoois  are  left  eiitirely  in  the  hands  of 
young  girls,  17  or  18  year.s  old,  who,  as  a  gênerai  ruie,  impari 
little  or  no  knowledge  to  their  pupils. 

Nevertheless,  inspite  of  ail  thèse  obstacles,  éducation  makes 
marked  progiess  ftom  year  to  year.  Farmers  and  fathers  of  familles 
hâve  a  better  idea  of  the  importance  and  the  value  of  educatioi:,  and 
the  necessity  of  having  their  chiidren  instructed,  They  are  more 
willing  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  for  this  great  object. 

A  few  words  now  as  to  each  ofthe  différent  municipalities  in 
this  district. 

Beaumont.— This  municipality  basa  model  or  prirnary  superior 
school  and  three  elementary  schoois.  They  are  ail  very  well  con- 
ducted  by  tt-achers  holding  diplomas,  and  capable  of  rendering 
important  service.  A  marked  improvenient  has  taken  place  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  this  municipality  The  old  dissentions 
hâve  disapeared  and  made  way  for  a  love  of  progress.The  Commis- 
sioners, with  Mr.  Poirier  for  président,  hâve  repairedlhe  old  presby- 
tery,  and  established  the  model  school  therein.  It  is  a  spacious  and 
comfortable  building.  The  secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  Leteliier,  keeps 
his  register  and  books  of  accounts  with  much  care.  There  are, 
it  is  to  be  regretled,  debts  and  arrears,  the  resuit  of  five  yearsof 
dissensions  and  law-  suils,  now  at  last  brought  lo  an  end. 

St.  Michel  Ab.  1.—  In  this  municipality  there  is  a  fine  industrial 
collège  and  an  academy  for  giils.  There  are  four  professors  in  the 
collège,  and  it  is  attended  by  nearly  200  pupiis.  Mr.  Candide 
Dufresne  is  the  diiector  ofthe  institution.  The  boarding-school, 
belonging  to  this  establishment,  isexceedingiy  well  coiiducled.  An 
elementary  class  has  also  been  eslablished,  for  Ihe  benefit  of  such 
pupiis  as  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  enter  the  higher  classes. 
Araong  the  sciences  taught  m  Ihis  institution,  are  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  drawing,  horticulture,  and  English.  St.  Michel  is 
also  provided  with  an  institute  containing  a  reading-room,  which 
receives  a  good  number  of  home  and  foreign  newspapers  and  perio- 
dicals,  and  a  library  containing  al  ready  several  hundred  volumes. 
The  prospérons  condition  of  this  model  municipality,  standing  as  it 
does  in  the  first  rank  of  those  within  my  district,  is  dae  fo  the  zeal 
and  sacrifices  of  the  Commissioners,  among  the  rest  the  following 
gentlemen,  who  hâve  acted  for  the  last  eight  years  :— Bev.  Mr. 
Portier,  Mr.  Forgues,  registrar,  and   Mr.  Launier,  seigneur  of  the 


parish.  Mr.  Toussaint,  at  présent  a  professer  iu  the  Laval  Normal 
School,  who  was  four  years  the  director  of  the  collège,  contributed 
powerfully  lo  this  impulse. 

St.  Michel  No.  2-— In  this  municipality,  which  includes  the 
three  last  concessio.is  ol  the  parish  of  St.  Michel,  there  are  three 
elementary  schoois,  kept  by  compétent  feniale  teachers  holding 
diplomas.  The  Commissioners  hâve  built  thiee  school-houses  of 
suitable  dimensions:  they  are  ail  well  furnished,  and  provided  with 
desks.  good  tables,  geographical  maps  and  black-boards.  The 
classes  are  altended  by  a  very  large  number  of  chiidren,  who 
make  good  progress,  and,  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  advan- 
ced, go  to  complète  tneir  éducation  at  the  two  leading  institutions 
of  the  parish.  The  teachers'  salaries  are  from  £25  lo  £30,  besides 
fuel.  Il  is  évident  from  the  above,  ihat  this  municipality,  which 
in  1854  had  not  one  school,  corapetes  in  zeal  with  municipality 
No.  1,  ofthe  sarae  parish,  which  I  hâve  just  mentioned,  and  which 
consi.sts  ofthe  range  du  bord  de  l'eau   and  the  village. 

St.  Charles. — This  municipality  has  two  model  schoois,  one  for 
boys  and  the  other  for  girls.  It  has  of  late  lost  the  good  harmon  y 
Ihat  formerly  prevailed.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretled  as  things 
were  in  a  pretty  good  train.  Besides  the  two  piimary  schoois, 
there  are  seven  elementary  schoois,  ail  of  them  good,  aud  conduc- 
ted  by  females  .holding  iliplomas,  and  possessed  of  ihe  requisite 
aptitude.  The  Commissioners  hâve  nine  good  schools-houses,  one 
of  them  being  two  stui  les  high  and  80  feet  long.  Mlle.  Couture, 
Ihe  mistrees  ot  the  model  school,  is  a  highly  "compétent  person. 
Her  pupils  hâve  made  gieat  progress.  She  keeps  a  boarding-school. 
She  has  trained  several  good'female  teachers  for  our  différent 
municipalities.  Her  Scfiool  is  attended  by  nearly  100  pupils.  The 
model  school  for  boys,  is  kept  by  M.  Declercq,  formerly  a  professer 
in  the  academy  of  St.  Thomas.  M.  Declercq  is  a  thorough  raasler 
of  ihe  French,  English,  and  Latin  languages,  and  has  already  had 
several  years'  expérience  as  a  teacher.  The  présent  secretary- 
treasurer,  Mr.  A  Boulanger,  keeps  his  accounts  very  correctiy. 

St.  Gervais. — This  municipality  has  an  academy  for  girls,  a 
model  school  for  boys,  and  10  elementary  schoois.  The  girls' 
academy  is  conducted  by  the  Ladies  ofthe  Congrégation,  fhey 
hâve  received  a  grant  of  the  old  presbytery,  which  has  been  repair- 
ed,  and  now  offers  every  possible  convenience.  It  is  about  100 
feet  in  lenglh  with  attics.  The  primaiy  superior  school  for  boys  is 
conducted  by  Mr.  Larue,  who  received  his  diploma  as  a  model- 
school  leacher,  last  year,  from  the  Laval  Normal  School.  Of  the 
other  elementary  schoois  si-Y  are  well  kept  and  intrusted  to  compé- 
tent teachers,  holdlinïdiplomas  ;two  aremiddling,  and  the  remain- 
ing  two,  inferior.  The  accounts  of  the  secretary-treasurer  are 
in  a  good  slate.  and  his  registers  are  well  kepl  ;  but  the  amount 
of  arrears  is  large.  Education  has  not  reached  the  degree  of 
progiess  that  might  liave  been  attained  in  ihis  important  muni- 
cipality, and  this  is  to  be  attributed,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  f'act, 
that  there  were,  at  Ihe  beginning,  too  many  schoois,  and  in  the 
second  place,  to  the  practice  which  prevails  of  changing  the  tea- 
chers 100  often  ;  the  lalter  has  greatly  retarded  tkc  pupils  by 
obliging  them  to  go  over  aaain  the  mattei  they  had  learned  in 
préviens  years.  The  salaries  of  the  feraaie  teachers  are  veiy  sraall 
so  that  many  of  Ihe  sc'ioolsare  left  to  inferior  teachers. 

St.  Lazare— Thi>  municipality  is  veiy  poor,  it  was  not  organi- 
sed  in  conformiiy  wiih  the  school  law  uniil  1854.  It  has  now  fîve 
schoois,  two  of  which  are  good,  but  in  the  other  three  only  a  very 
little  amount  of  instruction  is  imparled.  They  may,  however,  be 
sufiicient  for  the  wants  of  the  localily  for  some  time  yet.The  Rev. 
Mr.  Dufour,  Curé,  displays  great  zeal  ;  he  has  acted  as  président 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  .several  years,  and  renders  impor- 
tant service.  A  school-house  has  lately  been  built  in  Ihe  vicinity 
ofthe  church  :  this  is  highly  creditable  to  the  rate-payers,  Iaking 
into  account  ti  .!  limited  ressources  at  their  disposai. 

St  Raphaël  — It  is  only  since  1854  ihat  the  school  law  has  been 
carried  ont  in  ^  lis  parish.  Nevertheless  they  hâve  a  model  school 
for  liirls,  and  '■  r  elementary  school, — two  of  the  latter  being  good, 
and'two  inferior.  Mile.  Thibault,  who  conducts  the  model  school, 
is  one  of  those  teachers  rarely  met  with,  who  leach  rather  through 
a  soirit  of  vocation  and  devoteduess  than  merely  to  earn  the  meaiis 
of  s'nbsistance.  The  chiidren  under  her  care  bave  made  great  pro- 
gress, and  many  ol  her  pupils  hâve  in  their  inrn  become  good  tea- 
chers themselves.  St.  Raphaël  is  a  very  poor  municipality,  and 
it  is  only  by  making  the  most  generous  sacrifices  that  its  schoois 
are  maintained.  A  new  school,  highly  creditable  to  the  zeal  of  ihe 
rate-payers,  has  ju.-t  been  built. 

St.  Valier.—ln  this  municipality  there  are  five  schoois,  one  of 
them  good  and  four  inferior.    The  parish  is  very  rich,  but  unfortu- 
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nately  no  effort  is  made  to  place  it  on  a  par  with  the  neighboring 
parislics,  whicti  thou^h  poorer,  are  far  beyond  this  one  in  every- 
thing  relating  to  éducation.  The  Cotnraissionners  hâve  as  yet  but 
one  school-house,  vvhich  is  in  a  complète  stateof dilapidation.  The 
educated  class,  vvhohave  been  e.vcluded  from  office  with  a  view  to 
diminishing  the  taxes,  as  it  is  openly  stated,  liave  long  petitioned 
in  vain  for  a  girls'  school  for  the  village.  The  onlygood  scliool 
is  Ihat  kept  by  Mr.  Sylvain,  who  would  undoubtedly  comraand  a 
salary  double  that  wich  he  receives  ;  but  he  is  unwilling  to  leave 
the  parish  in  which  his  relatives  réside. 

St.  François. — In  this  pari^h,  there  is  agirls'academy,  conduc- 
ted  by  the  ladies  of  the  Congrégation  de  Notre-Dame,  and  four 
elementary  schools  ;  tvvo  of  the  latter  give  satisfactory  results,  the 
other  two  are  inferior.  The  salaries  paid  to  female  teachers  are 
not  sufiîciently  high  to  secure  ihe  services  of  persons  compétent 
to  teach,  besides  they  are  very  irregularly  paid.  The  secre- 
tary-treasurer  iïeeps  his  registers  and  books  of  accounts  inaper- 
fectly  orderly  manner.  Mr  Dessin,  who  keeps  the  village  school, 
would  enable  his  pupils  to  rnake  satisfactory  progress  were  he  not 
impeded  by  difficullies  arising  from  il-will  on  ihe  part  of  the  com- 
missioriers.  Notwithslanding  ihe  insufficiency  of  the  teachers' 
salaries,  they  are  not  regularly  paid,  and  there  are  large  arrears 
due  them. 

St.  Pierre.~ln  this  municipality  there  is  an  excellent  raodel 
school  for  girls,  and  two  good  elementarv  schools.  The  model 
school  is  conducled  by  the  Misses  Létourneau,  who  are  highiy 
educated  persons,  aud  teach  their  pupils  ail  the  branches  gênerai  y 
taught  in  the  girls'  académies,  conducted  by  our  religious  commu- 
nities.  Their  pupils  number  80,  and  are  ta'ught  French  grammar, 
English  grammar,  literary  composition,  drawing,  needie-work, 
embroidery,  &c.  Thèse  ladies  hâve  already  trained  up  several  | 
compétent  teachers.  St.  Pierre  is  one  of  the  mostexemplâry  muni-  | 
cipalities  in  my  district.  Since  1852,  the  law  has  aUvays  been  | 
carried  out  with  great  zeal  and  alacrity.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sirois,  I 
curé,  and  Mr.  Larue,  notary,fill  respectively  the  offices  of  presi- ! 
dent  and  secretary,  and  deserve  the  greatest'praise,  as  do  also  the 
other  Commissioners,  who  are  educated  men,  and,  as  a  natural 
conséquence,  friends  of  éducation.  A  large  ami  handsorae  school- 
house  has  been  built  in  this  municipality. 

Berthier.— This  municipality  possesses  a  model  school  and  two 
elementary  schools.  Mr.  Lans^ois,  who  conducts  the  model  school, 
is  one  of  our  best  teachers.  His  pupils  progress  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  His  method  is  excellent,  and  he  lias  also  the  secret  oi 
rendering  himself  beloved  and  respected  by  every  one.  The  two 
elementary  schools  are  intrusted  to  female  teachers  holding  diplo- 
mas,  and  pos.sessed  of  ail  necessary  qualifications.  Each  of  thèse 
schools  is  attended  by  at  least  60  or  70  pupils.  Berlhier  has  three 
good  school-houses,  which  are  well  kept,  and  provided  ,vilh  ail 
requisites,  tables,  desks,  black-board.s,  and  geographical  raaps. 
The  Commissioners  and  rate-payers  of  this^little  municipality 
spare  no  pains  to  secure  the  instruction  of  their  chiidren. 

(7'o  be  continued.) 


—  Mr.  Howe,the  manager  of  the  great  Instituleof  the  Blind,  at  Boston, 
lately  passed  through  Canada  on  a  tour  with  some  of  his  pupils,  and 
held  public  sittings  at  Montréal  and  at  Québec.  In  the  latter  city  he 
had  the  advantage  of  making  his  System  known  to  the  members  of" the 
Législature,  and  on  a  day  of  recess,  his  pupils  were  permitted  to  give 
proof  of  their  progress  in  tl-.e  hall  of  the" Législative  Assembly.  At 
-Montréal,  Mr.  Howe  and  his  pupils  visited  the  Couvent  of  the  Siàtc-rs  of 
Charity,  where  some  of  the  ladies  took  lessons,  and  will  sood  be 
able  to  fuUow  in  the  spécial  school  for  the  blind,  which  is  now  in  pro- 
gress of  organisation  in  the  Convent,  the  srslem  of  tear-hing  fuUoweJ 
in  the  institnte  at  Boston. 

LITEBARY  INTIiLLlGEXCB. 

—  The  greater  part  of  the  works  forming  the  interesting  collection 
et  the  catholic  library  of  .Messrs.  Sadlier  of  New  York  and  of  Montréal, 
hâve  been  translated  from  the  French  or  composed  by  Mrs.  Sadlier 
This  lady  is  also  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  articles  and  corres- 
pondences,  published  in  varions  journala  and  periodicals  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  adéquate  idea  of  the  iudustry  and  of 
the  activity  of  œind  of  tliis  indefatigable  anthoress,   inferior  alone  per- 

I  haps  to  her  talent  and  to  her  eruditicm.  Mrs.  Sadlier  has  latelv  left 
j  Montréal  to  fix  her  résidence  in  New  York,  and  before  her  depArture 
Iher  Irish  fellow  citizens  thought  it  œeet  to  offer  her  some  testimonial 
I  of  their  admiration.  The  Irish  ladies  of  the  Montréal  St.  Patrick's 
Society  presented  her  with  a  valuable  silver  service,  aud  the  Irish 
catholics  of  Québec,  with  a  richly  bound  copy  of  Garneau's  historv  of 
Canada.  The  modest  as  well  as  learned  and  laborious  authoress  "bas 
!  for  many  years  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  her  readers  remaining  nnknown 
'  to  a  great  many  of  them,  who  will  learn  ouly  by  the  papers  of  the  lost 
[  which  Montréal  has  just  sufFered.  "  ' 

I  — James  Kirke  Paulding,  un  Anieri'-au  writir,  the  friend  and  for 
jsometime  the  associate  of  Washington  Irving,  died  the  5th  April 
I  last,  at  hi3  résidence,  at  Hyde  Park,  on  the  Hudson.  He  was  born 
at  Pleasant- Valley,  in  the  Stata  of  New- York,  on  the  2.'nd  August 
1779.  He  fi:st  appeared  as  a  writer  of  satires  and  pamphlets,  piiblf-^hed 
'  between  1807  and    1813   agaiust   the  British   Government,  and   wbiiOi 


acquiri-d  for  hira,  at  i 


great  popul 


"  The  divertingHistoryof  John  Bull  andofBrother  Jonathan,-  published 
m  1812,  and  "The  Lay  of  the  Scotch  Fiddle,"  published  in  ISI3 
Amongst  other  works,  he  published  in  1828,  "  Konings-marke  or  01. 1 
Times  in  the  New  World,"  sketohes  of  rcal  lifedrawn  from  the  Swedi^h 
settlements  on  the  Delaware,  and,  in  1826,  "  Merry  Talcs  cf  the  Three 
Wise  5Ien  of  Gotham."  In  1835,  he  published  a  life  of  Washington  for 
the  use  of  schools.  He  had  the  courage,  a  short  time  ago,  to  Write  a 
book  in  defence  of  slavery.  His  two  last  productions  are:'  "  The  Old 
Continental,"  and  "  The  Pnritan  aud  his   Daughter."    Several  of  his 


tid  of  Canada,  and 

1   prli-e^      Th.'  Jny,- 


MONTHLY    SUMMARY 


BDUCATIOXAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


U^Z-^IL,\     A  VT     '■'  '^^  discovered  a  singular  method  of  restoring 
hearmg  to  the  deaf  It  cousists  iu  pouring,  once  a  dav,  into  the  onening 
of  the  ear  from  five  to  ten  drops  of  snlphuric  ether:    After  fifteeu  or 
twenty  days  the  application  is  saspeaded  for  a  short  time,  to  be  after- 
wards  continued  inde6nitely.     A  commission   apr.ointed  bv  the  French 
Government  to  examine  the  matter,  reports  mon'fivonb'v   m'  i,w  ,,f 
Ihe  rrizesof  the  Montyonfoundation  has  been  f^^^    ;'■  ■      ';  '    " 
ofsogreatameansofbenefaction.     Unhappih  :  ! 
trom  misery    and   obscurity   to   ease  and    fa'in- 
\voman's   intellect,  aad  after  having   rendercii  ■  i,       , 

humaaity,  she  has  become  a  luuatio. 

—  The  Laval  University,  as  is  the  custom,  celebrated  by  a  literary 
nf  th^nùphlfi'"'"''-  ''n°i^f>"sa>y  of  the  birth  of  the  illustrions  fonnder 
Onlher^.^  t  H  l'^f  •''■  ^S''""  '^""'^o^-'e  of  the  worthv  burghers  of 
Québec  attended  and  seemed  well  pleased  with  the  ireat  afforded  them. 
thXlh  A  ™f  """'  ^^^  ^"""'^  N"™''^  ^=''°«1  l'î'l'i  "  public  aitting,  of 
1  i^  on,  Q"^^^=  P^Pefs  speak  in  the  highest  terms  ofpraise.  The  com- 
positions lead  by  the  pupils,  ^ere  the  produets  of  their  own  indus Irv 
and  reflect  rauch  crédit  on  themselves  and  on  their  masters. 


Works  liave  been  translated. 

—  Books  on  the  early  history  of  An 
so  the  oldest  éditions  "are  fetching  vt 
QMcftee  publishes  the  resuit  of  a  salp,  v 
library  of  a  rich  «Murfe»)-,  Mr.  John  1'!  ■  , 

not  so  high  generally  as  those  w.-    :  .  ;,  ■ 

instance  the  Laval  University  got  fur  ^„3  .-  ;_...  .,  v>,,i.  „,  luc  uldt-^i 
rarest    works   on   Canada ,"  which    thev    ue;e    duiermined  tu  bid 
to  $140  if  necessary.     Copies  of  that  work   are  seldom   sold  less  • 
$100  m  France  .u-  iu   England.     Sagard  was  a  Franci^ran    nnl 
Lescarbot,    is   the   oldest   historian   of  Cann-'        -i   •;•    -' '      .;  ' 
coverers  of  the  country.     We  subjoin  soinc  >  • 
a  few  remark,<.  "  Hennepin,  voyages  en  Ain. 
1704,"  was  sold  to  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Montréal.  - 
ig  the  first  European  who  evpv  pnw  an'   d' ;  , 

■' Kamazio   Raccolta  deilc   V-ii-    ■;   -,   .    .1  i 

vols."  to  the  same,  S15.7."..      .  .1  , 

Paris,  1744,  3  vols,  in- In, "!,--,  ■.;•    i  ,,  a-wm  .  ,i  ■.i- hm---- 
80.  There  an-  ).:,.  x^v.,  .  ■!.;.■.,:,     ,  ,  Cuarlevoi.N  •  one  <': 

and  the  cl!; ;  ti,,.  4,,   édition  aiM/ 

"  Mémoir.  ',i    -  1  lAcadie,  3  vols,"' i 

"  Kalm'-    I  ;      ^  tevens,   S9.30.     T:. 

ce!"''-'"  ■  ■  :      -.:!i  even    iu    Uie    i.i, 

1-   ■    ■  - v^aish;  theEnglisi,  t; 


rigures,   tothedeminaryof  Quebco,  -  ■i.uil780" 

toMr.  Stevens,  S6."  Bigot,  Intendant  !..-<  Plans 

de  l'Amérique,"  2  vols   to  the  sam( .    -  roloiiies 

françaises,  relations,  etc.,  1774,"  3  vuls..  10  the  i-.uiw,  $1 1  .-^o  •■  Lafitau 
mœurs  des  i^auvages  américains,  1724,"  2  vols,  in-lo,  to  Mr.  Glacke- 
meyer,  S7..'30.  '  Voyages  de  La  Hontan,"  3  vols,  to  the  same,  §12.  Several 
volumes  of  tlie  original  éditions  of  the  "  Relations  des  Jésuites  ''  were 
sold  to  Messrs.  Glackemeyer,  Faribault,  Plante,  to  the  Laval  Cniversitv 
trom  Si  to  Ç3.    But  for  the  new  édition  of  those  rare  worlcs.  nvirt»  ,,,.^1^ 
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the  auspices  of  the  governmcnt,  there  is  no  doubt  that  eacli  ot  thèse 
volumes  would  liave  sold  from  §0  to  S12.  "  Sagard.Théodort,  Histoire 
du  Canada,  1636,"  to  the  Seminary  of  Québec,  $38.  "  Champlam,  les 
voyages  et  découvertes  de  la  Nouvelle-France,  Paris,  1613,"  Mr.  Stevens, 
§29.  "  Champlain,  découvertes  faites  depuis  1603  à  1620,  Paris  1632,^ 
to  the  samc,  $27.  "  Le  Clercq,  établissement  de  la  Foi,  Pans,  1691,' 
to  Mr.  Lajoie,  librarian  of  Farliament,  S6.  "  Denys,  description  des 
côtes  de  l'Amérique,  1G72,"  2  vols.,  to  Mr.  Glackemeyer,  §4.80.  Le 
Clercq,  relation  de  la  Gaspésie.  IC.Ol,"  to  Sir  L.  H.  Lafontaine,  b4. 
"  Histoire  de  l'Hôtel-Dieu  de  Québec,"  lo  Mr.  Glackemeyer,  ïsG.SO. 
■=  Lescarbot,  histoire  de  la  Nouvelle-France,  Paris  1612,"  to  Mr.  Glaclie- 
meyer,  §30.  "  Etat  de  l'église  de  la  Nouvelle-Erance,  par  l'évêquo  de 
Québec,  Paris,  1U88,"  to  Sir  L.  H.  Lafontaine,  §8.  "  Mémoires  de  Du 
Calvet,"  to  Mr.  Stevens,  §8  50.  "  Creu.xii  Historiie  Canadensi.s  with 
plates  and  maps,  1664,"  to  Mr.  Glackemeyer,  §10.50.  The  copies  of 
Ihat  work  that  contain  a  beautiful  plate,  representing  the  martyrdom 
of  Fathers  Jogue  and  Lallemand,  sell  vcry  high  ;  they  are  rare  on 
account  of  the  plate  havinggenerally  been  eut  out  and  framedby  some 
of  the  possessors  of  the  book.  "  Mémoires  des  Commissaires  du 
Roi,"  with  plates,  5  vols.,  to  Sir  L.  H.  Lafontaine,  §18.  "  Québec 
Almanac  from  1789  to  1841.  coraiilele  less  T)  volumes,  41  vols."  to  Revd. 
M.  Ferlaud,of  the  Laval  Dniversity,  20  cis.  a  volume.  Some  of  those 
almanacs  are  very  rare  and  they  are  very  useful  :  this  is,  therefore,  a 
gond  bargain  and  we  aie  sure  the  learned  professor  will  make  the  most 
of  it     '■  Aventure  du  Sieur  Le  Beau,"  Revd.  J.  Langevin,  §1.80. 

—  Mr.  S.  G.  Goodrich  so  well  known  undcr  the  asscmed  name  of 
P  ter  Park'j,  died  almost  suddenly  on  Wednesday  last,  in  New  York, 
at  the  âge  of  67  years.  Nothing  fndicated  that  his  end  was  so  near 
at  hand,  and  on  seeing  Mr.  Goodrich,  as  we  saw  him  a  few  days 
pince  pacing  up  Broadway  with  a  firm  and  almost  light  step,  one 
would  hâve  thought  that  his  life  would  bave  been  spared  for  many 
years.  Unfortunately  the  event  bas  proved  otherwise.  On  Tuesday, 
after  retiirning  from  the  country  where  lie  had  left  his  family,  he 
cxperienccd  a  slight  indisposition,  and  sent  for  his  physician,  who  visited 
him,  but  could  fiiïd  no  alarming  symptom  in  his  complaint.  On  Wed- 
nesday, howcver,  about  4  o'clotk  in  the  afternoon,  he  suddenlj'  felt 
worse,  and  twenty  minutes  latcr,  he  was  no  more.  His  last  moments 
were  calm,  aud  he  expired  without  pain,  almost  unconscious  that  death 
was  upon  him.  It  is  believed  that  disease  of  the  heart  was  the  immédiate 
cause. 

Mr.  Goodrich  was  the  son  of  a  clergyraan  of  Ridgefield,  Connecticut. 
In  1816,  he  became  connected  with  the  book  trade,  and  iwo  years  later, 
published  his  first  literary  essay.  He  was  for  a  long  time  occupied  in 
publishing  numerous  wôrks  from  the  best  writers,  and  Hawthorne  and 
N.  P.  Willis  are  mentioned  among  those  he  was  the  first  to  encourage 
by  bringing  their  talent  to  light.  But  his  greatest  claim  to  popularity  is 
derived  from  the  séries  of  volumes  which  he  wrote  for  the  use  of  youth, 
under  the  world-wide  known  name  of  Peter  Parley.  The  first  of  thèse 
Works  was  published  in  1827,  and  is  entitled,  The  Taies  of  Peter  Parley 
about  America.  This  volume  obtained  great  success,  and  was  followed 
by  others  equal  in  merit,  and  which  even  surpass  it  in  popularity, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  sixteen  in  ail.  The  number  of  copies 
which  hâve  been  sold  is  computed  at  seven  millions  ;  yet  this  has  not 
uxbansted  the  rich  mine  which  slill  annually  furnishes  to  the  gênerai 
circulation  from  two  to  three  hundred  thousand  volumes.  Thèse  figures 
give  an  idea  of  the  merited  favor  extended  to  the  invaluable  efiForts 
made  by  Peter  Parley  for  the  instruction  and  pleasure  of  youth. 

In  1851,  Mr.  Goodrich  was  appointed,  by  président  Fillmore,  consul 
at  Paris,  and  reflected  crédit  upon  his  country  and  upon  Iiimself  by  the 
luanner  in  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office.  In  1855,  he 
reuirned  to  the  United  States,  leaving  in  Paris  many  friends,  and  sou- 
venirs which  are  far  from  being  effaced.  He  afterwards  added  to  his 
publications  the  RccolUcUom  of  n  lifetime,  and  an  illnstrated  national 
History.  He  had  formed  the  resolution  of  retiring  into  the  country,  in 
Connecticut,  and  having  sold  his  furaiture,  had  just  left  the  bouse  which 
he  occupied  in  9th  street,  when —  though  he  was  allowed  time  to 
make  ail  the  necessary  préparations  to  remove  to  a  new  place  of 
résidence,— death  did  not  permit  him  to  enjoy  the  change.  His  loss 
will  be  severely  felt  in  New  York,  where  he  had  a  great  many  friends 
and  connections,  and  where  his  estimable  and  benevolent  dispositions 
had  won  for  him  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  ail. 

Mr.  Goodrich  leaves  a  widow,  aud  four  children,  of  whom  three  are 
married.  One  of  them  has  already  acquired  some  literary  réputation 
by  his  correspoudence  in  the  Times,  under  the  name  of  Dick  Tinto,  and 
by  his  participation  since  his  return  to  America,  in  several  dramatic 
Works,  which  hâve  beeu  performed  with  success. — Courrier  des  E.  U. 

SClENTirlC  INTELLIGENCE. 

—  Al  a  public  sitting  of  the  French  Zoological  Society  of  Acclimation 
an  interesting  paper  on  the  acclimation  of  exotic  plants  was  read  by 
Mr.  Dronyn  de  Lhuys,  from  whose  investigations  it  would  appcar  that 
the  foUowing  hâve  been  borrowed  by  France  from  foreign  countries. 

Of  the  cereals,  wheat  and  buckwheat,  from  Asia  ;  rye,  from  Siberia 
rice,  from  Ethiopia.  Among  the  vegetables,  the  cucumber,  from  Spain 
the  artichoke,  from  Sicily  and  from  Andalusia  ;  the  chervil,  from  Italy  ; 
tbe  créas,  from  Crète  ;  the  lettuce,  from  Kos  ;  the  white  cabbage, 


from  the  North  ;  tho  greeu  cabbage,  the  red,  the  onion  and  the  parsley, 
from  Egypt  ;  the  caulifiowcr,  from  t^yprus  ;  the  spinagc,  from  Asia  Minor  ; 
the  asparagus,  from  Asia  :  the  pumpkin,  from  Astrachan  ;  the  shallot, 
from  Ascalon  ;  the  kidncy  beau,  from  India  ;  the  horse-radish,  from  China; 
the  melon,  from  the  East  and  from  Africa  ;  America  has  given  us  the 
potatoe,and  the  Jérusalem  artichoke.  Among  the  fruits.we  owe  the  filbert, 
the  pomcgranatc,  the  walnut,  the  qiiince,  and  the  grape,  to  Asia  ;  the 
apricot,  to  Arinenia;  the  lemon,  to  .Media;  tho  (leach,  to  Persia;  the 
orange,  to  India;  the  fig,  to  Mesopotamia  ;  the  h:i/,.  1-nut  and  the  cherry, 
to  the  Pontus  ;  the  chestnut,  to  Lydia  ;  the  pluui,  to  Syria  ;  the  ulmond, 
to  Mauritania  ;  and  the  olive,  to  Greece.  Amongst  the  plants,  whose 
are  varions,  we  will  meution  the  coffee  plant,  from  Arabia  ;  tea, 
from  China;  the  cocoa,  from  Mexico:  tobacco,  from  the  New  World  ; 
the  anise,  from  Egypl  ;  the  feunel,  from  the  Canaries  :  the  clovc,  from 
the  Maluccas  islanda;  the  castor  oil  plant,  from  India,  etc.  Amongst 
the  trees,  tlie  chesttiut  cornes  from  India  ;  the  laurel,  from  Crète  ;  the 
clder,  from  Persia,  etc.  Among  the  flowers,  the  narcissus  and  the  pink, 
come  from  Italy;  the  lily,  from  Syria  ;  the  tulip,  from  Cappadocia  ;  the 
jasmine,  from  India;  the  Chinese  starwort,  from  China  ;  the  nastutium, 
from  Persia  ;  the  dahlia,  from  Mexico. 
The  grsater  part  of  the  plants  of  our  gardons  and  of  our  walks  are  of 
more  récent  acclimation  than  is  supposed.  The  elm  has  been  fully 
propagated  only  sinte  the  16th  century;  ih;-  jilane-tree  was  brought 
from  Italy  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  (itty  years  ago  ;  the  patriarch 
of  ail  the  French  acacias,  planted  in  1635,  ijy  Vespasiau  Rabin,  still 
exists  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  ;  the  chestnut  tree  of  India  is  of  the  same 
âge.  The  ranunculus  aud  the  Damask  rose  were  brought  over  by  St. 
Louis  ;  the  lilac  was  imported  from  Persia,  three  hundred  years  ago  ; 
the  lettuce,  the  melon,  tbe  artichoke,  the  piuk  of  Alessandria,  were 
brought  from  Piedmont,  in  Italy,  by  Rabelais,  for  his  friend  the  Cardinal 
d'Estissac;  the  tulip  is  known  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  ;  the  reseda  arrived  from  Egypt  and  from  Barbary,  about  a 
hundred  years  ago  ;  the  rose  tree  of  Bengal,  which  is  now  an  ornament 
of  ail  our  hamlets,  dates  not  farther  back  than  from  the  last  century  ;  the 
starwort  was  introdnced  into  our  gardens  sixty  years  back;  the 
Chrysanthemnm  (Mary-gold)  is  of  1789;  the  dahlias  were  brought  into 
Spain,  in  1 790,  and  France  received  them  from  the  conservatory  of 
Madrid,  in  1802. 

Mr.  Moreau  de  Jonnès,  in  a  work  entitled  "  Commeice  in  the  XIX 
century,"  puts  the  number  of  foreign  plants  imported  into  England,  up 
to  1825,  at  ten  or  eleven  thousand.  The  first  forty  seven  species, 
in  which  we  must  comprise  the  orange-tree,  the  apricot-tree,  the  pome- 
granate-tree,  before  or  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  ;  533  were  imported 
under  Elizabeth  ;  578  under  the  two  Charles  and  under  Cromwell  ;  44 
under  James  II  ;  298  under  William  and  Mary  ;  330  under  Queen  Ann  : 
182  under  George  I;  1770  under  George  II  ;  6756  under  George  III.  Mr. 
de  Candolle  estimated,  in  1722,  the  number  of  species  cultivated  in  the 
botanical  gardens  of  Paris,  Kew,  Conenhagen,  Berlin  and  Moscov.-, 
at  from  700  to  1200. 


^dviï:rtise:m:ei^t 


Mrs.  SmPSON'S  ESTABLISHMENT 

FOS    THE 

BOABD  &  EDll'ATlON  OF  VOIaG  L.\DIES, 

Ko».  4  &.  5  IuK<ti-uiauu  Terrace,  Montréal. 

In  the  System  of  instruction  adopted  a  high  educational  standard  iô 
aimed  at,  "and  no  pains  are  spared  to  ensure  profieiency  both  in  the  solid 
branches  and  accomplishments.  AU  the  arrangements  of  the  school 
are  made  with  a  view  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  pupils. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  Messrs.  B.  DAWSON  &  SON,  23,  Great  St. 
James  Street,  Montréal  or  at  tbe  school. 

Montréal,  March  1860. 
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THE  COLLEGES  OF  CANADA. 

TH. 

Tlie   tniverslly  ol'  Toiouto. 

{Continued  from  our  March  issue.) 
Tliere  are  three  classes  ofstudents  admissible  tothe  Col- 
lège :  Ist.  Under graduâtes,  tliat  is  to  say,  tliose  wlio  hâve 
passed  the  niatriculation  examination  in  any  University  in 
Her  Majesty's  dominions,  or  in  the  Collège.  2nd.  Students. 
Those  who  désire  to  attend  during  our  académie  year  or 
term,two  or  more  courses  of  lectures.  3rd.  Occasional  students. 
Those  who  désire  to  attend  butone  course  of  lectures. 

Undergraduates  are  required  to  attend  such  lectures  and 
examinations,  in  ail  the  departments  appointedby  the  Univ- 
ersity, as  are  necessary  for  students  of  their  respective  stand- 
ings, andalsoto  réside, during  the  periodoftlieirattendance, 
in  the  Collège,  or  in  such  other  houses  as  may  hâve  been 
selected  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  or  approved  by  the 
Président. 

The  Académie  year  consists  of  two  terras  :  the  Jîrst 
{Michaelmns)  exteuding  from  October  Ist  to  December  22nd, 
and  the  second  (Easter)  from  January  7th  to  May  18th.  By 
the  calendar  for  1859,  the  following  courses  of  studies  appear 
to  hâve  been  organized  :  a  course  of  study  in  Art,  a  course  of 
study  in  Civil  Engineering,  a  course  of  study  in  Agriculture, 
and  n  preliminary  course  of  stndy  in  La'vv. 


The  course  of  study  in  Arts  is  divided  into  four  years  ; 
the  following  languages  are  taught:  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
Syriac  and  Arabie.  In  the  first  year  undergraduates  are 
not  required  to  learu  Hebrew.  In  the  second  year  they  are 
uot  required  to  learn  French,  German  and  Hebrew,  but  any 
one  of  the  three  at  their  option.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
years  they  are  not  required  to  learn  both  "  Greek  and  Latin," 
and  "  French  and  German,"  but  either  at  their  option. 
They  may  also  omit  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabie, 
Spanish  and  Italian.  The  other  subjects  taught  are  Theology 
and  évidence  of  Christianity,  Mathematics,  History,  Logic, 
Ethics  and  Metaphysics,  Natural  Pliilosophy,  Natural 
History,  and  Physical  Geography.  There  are  also  exemp- 
tions in  the  same  niauner  for  thèse  branches,  and  a  right  of 
option  left  to  the  candidate.  The  course  of  study  in  Civil 
Engineering  is  dividerl  into  two  years.  It  embraces  Mathe- 
matics, Natural  Philosophy,  English,  French,  Chemistry 
and  Chemical  Physics,  Applied  Chemistry,  Mineralogy, 
Geology,  Physical  Geography,  Geodesy,  Drawing,  and 
Civil  Engineering,  including  rudiments  of  Architecture  and 
Engineering  Finance,  practical  use  of  Instruments,  &c.  The 
course  of  study  in  Agriculture  is  also  divided  into  two  years, 
and  embraces,  besides  the  subjects  comprised  in  the  course 
of  civil  engineering, — withthe  exception  of  French,  and  of 
the  spécial  branches, — History  and  diseases  of  farm  animais, 
and  practice  of  Agriculture.  The  preliminary  course  of 
study  in  Law  does  not  extend  over  a  year,  during  which 
the  following  subjects  are  taught  :  Greek  and  Latin, 
English,  French,  History,  Logic  and  Ethics.  Students  in 
Law  attend  the  lectures  on  the  above  subjects  with  students 
in  Arts  of  the  second  year.  There  are  numerous  scholar- 
ships,  prizes  and  honors  open  to  compétition. 

The    University  Library,  which  includes  the   Collège 
Library,  contains  about  13,000  volumes.    The  Muséum  of 
Natural  History  contains  already  several  large  collections 
that  of  birds  nmount<:  to  1.000.  including  a  very  large  pro- 
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portion  of  the  native  birds  ;  and  that  of  Botany,  GOOO 
species,  among  which  will  also  be  foiind  raost  of  our  native 
plants.  The  geological  and  mineralogical  sections  of  the 
Muséum  contain  upwards  of  6000  spécimens,  exchisive  of 
a  spécial  Canadian  collection  increased  by  valuable  addi- 
tions fi-om  the  collection  of  the  provincial  geologists. 
The  apparatuses  of  Nataral  Philosophy  are  numerous.  The 
mimber  of  Chemical  products  is  about  1500,  that  of  miner- 
ais used  in  arts  400.  Considérable  additions  of  articles 
illustrative  of  manufactures  are  now  being  made.  This,  in 
connexion  with  the  Magiietical  and  Meteorological  Observ- 
atory,  is  certainly  a  great  advantage  to  those  students 
who  are  desirous  ot  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge 
of  astronomy,  meteorology,  and  of  the  strange  phenomenaof 
terrestrial  magnetism.  The  uew  building  of  the  Observatory 


the  University  of  Berlin.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Chemical 
Society,  and  lias  obtained  a  high  réputation  for  his  papers 
on  chemistry,  as  well  as  for  his  discoveries  in  that  science. 
In  forensic  chemistry  he  is  withoiit  an  equal  in  the  province . 

John  Br  idford  Cherriman,  M.A.,  Professer  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy  ;  is  a  distingiiished  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  ;  he  took  a  high  rank  as  a  Wrang- 
1er  at  that  University,  in  1845  ;  and  wus  subsequently 
elected  to  a  fellowship  in  St.  John's  Coileg.>.  He  his 
known  among  scientific  men  for  his  learned  papers  on  the 
higher  mathematics. 

Daniel  Wilson,  L.  L.  D.,  Professor  of  History  and  English 
Literature  ;  fiUed  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Society  of 
Antiqua.  ies  of  Scotland,  of  which  he  is  a  Fellow  ;  and  in 
1853,— subséquent  to  his  removal  to  Canada, — on  the  death 


(1)  is  of  a  rectangular  form,  about  fifty  four  feet  from  north  to  of  Mr.  Arago,  creating  a  vacancy  in  the  rank  of  Honorary 
south,  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian  ;  forty  four  Members,— he  had  the  distiiiguished  honor  conferred  ou  hi- 
feet  from  east  to  west,  and  sixteen  feet  in  height.  exclusive  1  of  bein 


of  the  roof  At  the  north-western  corner,  with  its  lower  por- 
tion included  in  the  above  horizontal  dimensions,  is  a  square 
tower,  sixteen  feet  by  sixteen  feet,  and  forty  three  feet  in 
height,  which  is  used  for  supporting  the  anemometer.  Besides 
the  main  body  there  are  three  rooras  connected  by  two  pas- 
sages forming  a  cross.  The  extrême  length  of  the  whole 
building  is  thus  126  feet,  and  itsgreater  width73  feet.  The 
institution  is  well  provided  with  ail  the  instruments  neces- 
sary  for  the  observation  of  the  changes  in  the  magnetic 
éléments,  and  for  recording  the  meteorological  condition  of 
each  day.  The  regular  staff  eraployed  in  thework  consists 
at  présent  of  the  Director,  Professor  Kingston,  and  three 
observers. 

The  several  chairs  of  the  Collège  are  ail  filled  by  gentle- 
men of  high  standing  in  their  respective  branches,  and  a 
short  biographical  sketch  of  each  of  them ,  which  we  hâve 
procured  from  varions  sources  and  amon  r  others  from  Mr. 
Hodgins'  Educational  Directory,  will,  we  hâve  no  doubt, 
be  read  with  interest. 

The  learned  Président,  Dr.  McCaul,  is  a  distinguished 
graduate  of  Trinity  Collège,  Dublin.  He  took  his  degree 
with  high  honors  ;  being  first  of  the  first  class,  and  gold 
medalist.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Ployai  Irish  Academy. 
As  a  classical  author  he  is  well  known  by  his  éditions  of 
Longinus;  IIe>odotus,B.  1.  ;  The  Satires  of  Horace;  and 
Sélections  from  Lucian.  He  bas  also  published  Lectures  on 
Homer  and  Virgil  ;  The  Horatian  Mètres  ;  The  Terentian 
Mètres,  ivith  a  Sketch  of  Ancicnt  Comedy  ;  and  the  Mètres  of 
the  G-reeh  Tragediatis ;  in  addition  to  which,  considérable 
attention  bas  been  excited  by  a  séries  of  learned  papers  on 
Latin  inscriptions,  which  hâve  appeared  in  récent  numbers 
of  the  Canadian  Journal. 

The  Rev.  James  Beaven,  D.  D.,  a  graduate  of  Oxford, 
filled  the  Diviuity  professorship,  until  its  abolition  in  1850. 
Since  then,  he  has  held  the  professorship  of  Melaphysics 
and  Ethics.  He  has  edited  Cicero  de  Finihis  Malorum  et 
Bonorum  ;  and  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  Natural  Theology . 

Henry  Croft,  D.  C.  L.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Expér- 
imental Philosophy  ;  completed  his  scientific  éducation  at 


(1)  Hodgins'  Canada  Educational  Diiectory. 


elected  to  the  vacant  rank.  Dr.  Wilson  is  the  author 
of  The  Memona/s  ofEdoiburgh  ;  2  vols.  -Ito.;  OU  er  Cromwdl 
and  the  Protectorate  ;  and  other  works  ;  but  that  by  which  he 
is  most  widely  known  is  his  Prehistoii'  Armais  <f  Scotland  ; 
a  large  and  important  work,  which  has  been  commended 
by  Dr.  Latham,  Hugh  Miller,  and  other  distinguished 
writers  ;  and  favourably  reviewed  in  the  Athenaeum,  and 
the  English  Pteviews.  During  the  last  four  years,  Dr.  Wil- 
son has  edited  the  Canadian  Journal. 

The  Rev.  William  Hincks,  F.  L.  S.,  Professor  of  Natural 
History  ;  has  held  important  professorships,  both  inEngland 
and  Ireland  ;  and  occupied  the  Chair  of  Natural  History  in 
Queen's  Collège,  Cork,  préviens  to  his  acceptauce  of  his 
présent  professorship.  He  has  contributed  papers  on  his 
favourite  study  of  Botany  to  the  British  Association,  of 
which  he  was  an  early  member,  and  to  the  Linœan  Society, 
of  which  he  has  been  for  many  years  a  Fellow. 

Edward  J.  Chapman,  F.  C.  S.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy 
and  Geology  :  filled  the  Chair  of  Mineralogy  in  University 
Collège,  London,  until  his  appointment  to  his  présent  pro- 
fessorship. He  has  had  extensive  expérience  as  a  mining 
engineer  ;  and  has  published  works  of  high  authority  in  his 
spécial  department  of  science  ;  of  which  the  principle  are, 
his  :  Desrriptio7i  of  the  Character  af  Minerais  ;  and  his 
Practical  Mineralogy. 

James  Forneri,  L.  L.  D.,  Professor  of  Modem  Lauguages  ; 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Padua.  Among  his  pub- 
lished works  may  be  specified  :  Remarques  sur  Vlialic  ; 
Strenna  e  Capo  d'anno  al  j>ojn(lo  Italiano  ;  and  El  Heroe 
del  Tro  adcro. 

Professor  G.  T.  Kingston,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Meteorology, 
was  in  the  first  class  in  ^Mathematics,  at  Cambridge,  in 
1846.  He  holds  his  chair  along  with  the  Directorship  of 
the  Provincial  Magnetic  Observatory  ;  the  duties  of  which 
cliiefly  engage  his  time. 

George  Buckland,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  ;  is  well 
known  as  the  active  Secretary  of  tho  Board  of  Agriculture 
for  Upper  Canada;  and  the  Editor  of  the  Agrimltuml 
Jourtial. 

In  addition  to  thèse,  the  Lectureship  of  Oriental  Liter- 
ature is  filled  by  Joseph  M.  Hisschfelder  ;  and  the  classical 
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Tutorship,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Wixon,  M.  A.,  a  distinguished 
graduate  of  tlie  University,  and  classical  gold  medalist 
of  1847. 

Pierre  J.  O.  Chauvi;au. 
(l'o  ùe  concluded  iti  oitr  ncct.) 


upon  a  wife,"  whose  father,  as  she  ofteii  tolJ  hi 


a  godiy 


8cli(>3>l  4lay8  ol  Emliieiit  9Ieu  in  Orf-at-Hc  aatin. 

By  John  TiMBS,  F.  S.  A.  ■ 

(Continued  from  our  last.) 

CVIII.  j 

JOHN  DUNVaN,  .vl;THOR  of  "THE  PlUaUM'S  PROGHKBS."  ; 

VVho  lias  uot  lead  The  Pitgrim's  Progress? — "a  bock,"  sas  s 
Somhey,  "  wtiicli  makes  ils  way  thiough  tho  fancy  to  the  iimler-  | 
staudirig  and  the  hearl  :  the  child  peruses  it  with  wonder  and  de-  I 
liçht  ;  in  yoiith  we  discover  the  genius  whieli  it  displays  ;  its  worth  j 
is  apprehended  as  we  advance  ir.  years  ;  and  \vo  perceive  its  merits  ! 
feelingly  in  dechning  âge."  Lord  Macaulay  has  said  of  Bimyan  :  j 
"  thongh  theie  were  many  élever  men  in  England  duringthe  latter  j 
half  of  the  seventeeiith  centnry,  there  were  onU'lwo  great  créative 
miiids.  One  of  thèse  minds  produced  <  Tho  Paradise  Lost  ;'  the 
other,  '  The  Pilgrira's  Progress.'  " 

John  Bunyan  was  born  m  the  village  of  KIslow,  within  a  mile 
of  Bedford,  in  the  year  1628,  in  a  cottage  which  remained  in  ils 
original  state  to  our  time.  Biinjan'sdescent,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"was  of  a  low  inconsiderable  gener.ition  :  iny  father's  bouse,"  he 
says,  "  beiug  of  tliat  rank  that  is  meanesl  and  most  despised  of  ail 
the  familles  in  the  lancl."  He  '.va;!,  as  his  own  statement  implies, 
of  a  génération  of  tinkers,  and  born  and  bred  to  that  calling,  as  hia 
fathe'r  had  been  before  him.  His  parents  had  several  other  chil- 
dren  ;  but  they  were  able  to  put  their  son  John  to  school  in  an  Hge 
when  very  few  of  the  poor  were  taught  to  read  and  writo.  The 
boy  leatnt  both,  •' accordinç  to  the  rate  of  other  poor  men's  chil- 
drên,"  but  soon  lost  what  little  he  had  breii  taught,  "  even,"  he 
says,  "almost  utterly."  Southey  is  of  opinion  that  Bnnyan's  parents 
took  some  pains  in  impressing  him  with  a  sensé  of  his  religions 
duties  ;  otherwise,  wht-n,  in  his  boyhood,  he  having  but  few  equals 
in  cursing,  swearing,  lying,  and  blaspheming,  he  would  nol  hâve 
been  visited  by  such  dreams  and  such  compuiictioiis  feelings  as  he  j 
has  described.  i 

"  Often,"  he  says,  "after  I  had  spent  this  and  the  other  day  in  j 
sin,  I  hâve  in  my  bed  been  greatly  afHicted,  while  asleep,  with  the  j 
appréhensions  of  devils  and   wicked  Spirits,  who  still,  as  I  then  | 
ihougt,  laboured  to  draw  me  away  with  them."     His  waking  re- 
llections  were  not  less  terrible  than  thèse  feaifnl  visions  of  the 
night:  and  thèse,  he  says,  "  when  I  was  but  a  child,    but  nine  or 
ten  years  old,  did  so  d. stress  my  soûl,  that  then  in  the  midst  of 
my  many  sports  and  childish  vanities,  amidst  my  vain  companions, 
I  was  often  much  cast  down,  and  afïiicted  iu  ray  mind  therewilh  : 
yet  could  I  not  let  go  my  sins." 

^  But  thèse  impressions  soon  passed  away,  and  were  forgolten  in 
the  Society  of  Bunyan's  village  companions  :  according  to  his  own 
confession, he  ran  headlong  into  the  boisterous  vices  which  prove  fatal 
to  so  many  of  the  ignorant  and  the  brutal.  Yet,  though  he  became 
so  far  hardened  in  profligacy,  the  sensé  of  right  and  vvtong  was 
not  extinguished  in  him,  and  it  shocked  liim  when  he  saw  those 
who  pretended  to  be  religions  act  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  their 
profession.  Some  providential  escapes,  during  this  part  of  his  life, 
lie  looked  back  upon  as  so  many  judgments  mixed  with  meicy. 
Once  he  fell  into  a  creek  of  the  sea,  once  ont  of  a  boat  into  the 
river  Ouse,  near  Bedford,  and  eacli  time  wasnariowly  saved  from 
drowning.  One  day  an  addercrossed  his  path  ;  he  stunnnd  it  with 
a  stick,  then  forced  open  its  mouth  with  a  stick,  and  plucked  ont 
the  tongne,  which  lie  supposed  to  be  the  sting,  with  his  fingers  ; 
"by  which  act,"  he  says,  -'had  not  God  been  merciful  unto  me, 
r  raight,  by  my  desperateness,  hâve  brought  myself  to  an  end." 
If  this  indeed  were  an  adder,  and  notaharmiess  snake,  his  escape 
from  the  fangs  was  more  remarkable  than  lie  was  awaie  of.  A 
circumstanco  which  w.is  likely  to  impress  him  moro  deeply,  occur- 
ed  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  âge,  when,  being  a  soldier  in  the 
Parliament's  army,  he  was  draw-n  out  to  go  to  the  siège  of  Lei- 
cester  ;  one  of  tlie  company  wished  to  go  in  his  stead  ;  Bunyan 
consented  to  exchanga  with  him  ;  and  this  voinnteer  siibititute, 
standing  sentinel  one  day  at  the  siège,  was  shot  through  the  head 
with  a  musket-ball. 

Bunyan,  probably  before  he  was  nineteen,  chanoed  to  «  light 


man  :  the  young  couple  began  housekeeping  without  so  mucHTas  a 
dish  or  speon  ;  but  Bunyan  had  his  trade,  and  she  brought  for  her 
portion  two  books  which  her  father  had  loft  her  at  his  death  :  7'Ae 
Plain  Man''s  Pathway  to  Hearen  was  one  ;  the  other  was  Bayley, 
Bishop  of  Bangor's  Practice  of  Piely.  Thèse  books  he  sometimes 
ii'ad  with  her:  and  they  begat  in  him  some  désire  to  reform  his 
virions  lifp,  and  made  him  Jall  in  eagerlv  with  the  religion  of  the 
liiiiej),  go  to  riuirch  twice  a-<lay  with  thé  foremost,  and  there  de- 
voutly  sny  and  sing  as  others  did  ;- yet,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
connt,  retaining  his  wicked  iife.  How  ne  was  first  reclaimed  through 
a  Puiitan  sermon  against  Sabbath-breaking  ;  how  he  joined  a 
Baptist  congrégation  in  Bedford,  and  became  its  preacher  ;  was 
next  apprehended  for  holding  "  unlawful  meetings  and  conven- 
ticles,"  and  was  imprisoned  in  Bedford  gaol  l'2J  years;  we  hâve 
no  space  to  tell.  His  library,  while  in  prison,  cônsisted  but  of  two 
books— the  Bible,  which  he  read  intently,  and  especially  histori- 
cally  ;  and  Fox's  Book  of  viartyrs,  which  copy  is  now  preserved 
in  the  Bedfordshire  General  Library.  While  in  prison,  ne  wrote 
several  Works,  includmg  The  Hoiy  War,  and  Grâce  abounding  la 
the  Chief  of  t^inncrs,  a  narrative  of  his  own  life  and  re  igious  ex- 
périence. But  iiis  cliiof  work  is  The  PiJgrim's  Progress  from 
this  IVorid  to  that  wliiih  is  to  Corne,  which  has  been  translated 
into  nio«t  of  the  European  languages. 

CIX. 

ISAAC  BAHROW  AT  THE  CHARTr.K-JIOLSt. 

Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  the  eminent  raathomatician  and  divine,  was 
born  in  1630,  in  the  city  of  Lotidon,  where  his  father  was  linen- 
draper  to  Clwrlos  II.  The  young  Bariow  was  first  sent  to  the 
Chaiter-house,  where  he  was  only  noted  for  his  idleness  and  love 
of  fighting  ;  he  was  on  this  account  romoved  to  a  school  at  Felstead, 
in  Esse.x,  where  he  abandoned  his  idie  habits,  and  studied  so 
successfully,  that  his  master  made  him  a  sort  of  tutor  to  Lord  Fairfax, 
of  Ireland,  then  a  boy  in  the  sarae  school.  The  fortunes  of  his 
family  had  now  begun  to  sufTer  for  their  stanch  adhérence  to  the 
royal  cause,  and  the  young  studeni  must  hâve  given  up  his  careei 
of  learning  had  not  Dr.  Hamraond,  Canon  of  Christchurch,  given 
him  the  meansofcompleting  his  éducation.  He  died  1677,  aged  47. 

Few  person:!  ever  .^ttained  such  a  deserved  réputation  in  such 
various  branches  of  science  and  learning,  whose  life  was  so  short, 
as  the  celebrated  l.-aac  Barrow.  His  sermons  wiil  remain  spéci- 
mens of  profonnd  érudition,  of  splendid  éloquence,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  subject  may  be  exhausted,— so  long  as  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  English  language  exist.  For  his  ma- 
thematical  proliciency  he  received  ihe  highest  honours  from  the 
University  of  Cambridge  ;  and  he  was  elècted  to  the  raastership 
of  Trinity  in  1672.  He  was  a  great  writer  of  poetry  ;  and  at  one 
time  studied  anatomy,  botany,  and  chemistrv,  with  a  view  to  the 
practice  of  physic. 

ex. 

DKVDKN  AT  WESTMINSTER  ASD  OXIORD. 

John  Diyden,  (or  Driden,)  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  English 
verse,  was  born  on  the  9ih  of  August,  1631,  in  the  parsonage- 
house  of  Oldwincle  Ail-Saints,  Northamptonshire.  The  house  is 
still  standing,  and  a  small  apartment  in  it  is  still  kiiown  as 
"Dryden's  Room."  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  éducation 
at  Tichmarsh,  or  at  the  neighbouring  graramar-school  of  Oundie. 
"  We  boast,"  says  the  inscription  at  Tichmarsh,  on  the  monument 
erected  by  Dryden's  relative,  (Mrs.  Creed,)  "  that  he  was  bred 
and  had  his  first  learning  hère,  where  he  has  often  made  us  happie 
by  his  kind  visits  and  most  delightful  conversation."  He  was 
afterwards  admitted  a  King's  scholarat  Westminster  School,  under 
Dr.  Busby,  for  whom  he  contracted  a  warm  and  lasting  regard. 
He  was  not,  however,  indiffèrent  tothe  Doctor's  severity  in  the  use 
of  the  rod;  for  the  poet  compares  hisover-correction  of  some  verses 
to  "  our  Master  Busby,"  who  "  used  lo  whip  a  boy  so  long  till  he 
made  him  a  confirmed  block-head."  Yet  Dryden  was  bo  stroiigly 
impressed  with  Busby's  high  moral  character  and  excellent  syslein 
of  tuition,  that  he  placed  two  of  his  sons  under  him.  The  Doctor 
was  the  first  to  discover  and  encourage  Dryden's  poetical  talent  : 
but  of  his  performance  in  this  way  when  at  Westminster,  the  only 
record  we  hâve  is,  that  he  translated  the  third  Satire  of  Peisius  as 
a  Thursday  night's  exercise.  Other  pièces  of  a  similar  kind  were 
produced,  and  remained  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Biisby,  but  were  nevei 
lecovered.  Hère  aiso,  while  yet  a  King's  scholar,'  in  1649,  Dryden 
wrote  an  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Lord  Hastings,  and  some  com- 
rnendatory  verses  nn  the  Divint  Epigramt  of  his  friead,  John 
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Hod(Je<dora,  both  ot  which  were  published  in  the  foUowina;  year. 

In  the  library  at  VVesimiaster  School  is  a  small  portion  of  a  form 
which  bears,  m  upright  letters,  the  name  I.  DRYDEN,  believed  to 
hâve  beeu  eut  by  ihe  boy-poet  wilh  a  penknife  :  it  is  kepl  uased 
in  giass,  and  is  oriianttente<i  with  gold  and  diamonds.  Th-re  wap 
also  within  ihe  présent  cenlury  lo  be  seen  the  poet's  name  wiitten 
upon  the  Wall  of  a  room  in  the  Manor  Hoiise,  Chiswick,  which 
was  Irequenlly  resorled  to  by  Busby  and  his  pupils.  Dryden  came  i 
up  as  a  Westminster  scholar  to  Trinity  Collège,  Cambridge,  May 
11,  1650.  Of  his  career  at  Collège,  almost  the  only  notice  in  the 
arcliives  is  dated  Jnly  19,  165'2  :  "put  out  of  Gommons  for  a 
forlniglil  at  least,'  coiifined  to  the  walle,  and  senteicced  to  read  a 
Confession  of  h  s  crime  al  the  fellows'  table  during  dinner-tirae — 
this  oilence  beijig  di.-obfdience  to  the  vice-master,  and  "  contu- 
macy  in  lakmg  ihe  punishraent  inflicted  by  him."  He  touk  his 
degree  of  BncMelor  of  Arts,  and  was  made  Master  of  Arts,  but  never 
becaine  a  Fellovv  of  the  Collège  ;  and  he  always  enteitained  feel- 
ings  of  averf-ion  for  Cambridge,  which  he  did  not  hesitale  to  avow 
in  the  Prologues  he  wrote  many  years  afterwards  for  deliveiy  at 
Oxford.  Dryden  bas  left  thèse  interesting  memorials  of  his  eariy 
studies  : — 

"  For  my  own  part,  who  must  confess  it  to  my  shame,  that  I 
never  read  anything  but  for  pleasure,  history  bas  always  been  the 
mo.*t  delisrhtful  entertainment  of  my  life." — Life  of  Plutarch ,  1683. 

"1  had  read  Polybius  in  Erigli-'h,  wilh  the  pleasure  of  a  boy, 
before  1  was  ten  years  of  âge." — Character  of  Polybius,  1692. 

Hence  Dryden  is  concluded  to  bave  spent  more  lime  over  Thucy- 
dides,  Tacitus,  and  ihe  rest  of  ihe  Greek  and  Roman  hisloiians, 
than  hf  gave  up  to  ihe  poets,  ancient  or  modem.  He  cultivated 
slowly  the  poetical  faculty  ;he  was  nearlyihirty  years  of  âge  befoie 
he  published  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Cromwell  :  and  his  early 
productiois  followed  each  olher  at  long  intervais.  His  Essay  on 
Dnimatic  Poeiiy.  elegantly  written,  is  the  earliest  regular  work  ot 
the  kiud  in  th^^  ianguage,  and  conlains  the  manly  avowal — the  first 
afler  the  Hcsioration — of  t.he  supremacy  of  Shakspeare.  Dryden'.s 
Ianguage,  li^e  liis  thougts,  is  iruly  Englrsh:  his  verse  flows  with 
natnral  freedom  and  raaunifiience  ;  his  satire  is  keen  and  irench- 
ant  ;  and  the  siyle  ofhis  prose  is  easy,  natural,  and  graceful.  He 
wa.s  made  Poet-Laureate,  but  deprived  of  his  office  by  the  Révo- 
lution. "The  prose  of  Dryden,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  may 
raiik  With  the  best  in  the  English  Ianguage.  It  is  no  less  of  his 
own  formation  than  his  versification  ;  is  equally  spiritedand  equally 
harmonious." 

CXI. 

SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WRE.N  AT  WESTMINSTER  AND  OXFORD. 

Thousands  of  the  indwellers  of  tlie  capito'  which  Sir  Chiistopher 
Wren  has  adorned  with  no  fewer  than  îbrtA  public  buildings,  are, 
probably,  unacquainted  with  the  estent  and  variety  of  the  abilities 
and  acquirements  of  this  great  architect  and  excellent  man  Sel- 
dom  has  the  piomise  of  youih  been  so  well  redeemed  as  in  Wren. 
He  was  born  in  163-2,  at  East  Knoyie,  in  Wiltshire,  of  which  parish 
his  father  was  then  rector.  He  was  a  small  and  weakiy  child, 
whose  rearing  required  much  care.  He  was  educated  at  home  ty 
his  father  and  a  private  tutoi,  untd  he  was  placed  under  the  spécial 
care  of  Dr.  Busby,  at  Westminster  School,  havingal  the  same  time 
Dr  Holder  as  a  matheraatical  tulor.  Aubrey  describes  young  Wren 
as  "a  youth  of  prodigious  inventive  wit,"  of  wnom  Holder  "  was 
as  tender  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  child,  who  gave  hira  his  fjrsi 
introdui^ion  into  Geometry  and  Ar  thmetic  ;  aiid  when  he  was  a 
young  scholar  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  was  a  very  necessary 
and  kind  friend."  The  fir.<t-fruits  of  young  Wien's  inventive 
faculty  was  put  forth  in  1645,  in  his  thiiteenth  year,  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  new  asironomical  instrument,  which  he  dedicated  to 
his  father,  with  a  dutifui  Latin  address,  and  eighteen  hexaraeter 
verses.  This  invention  was  followed  up  by  an  exercise  in  physics, 
on  the  origin  of  rivers,  and  by  the  invention  of  a  pneumatic  erigine, 
and  a  peculiar  instrument  in  gnomonics.  His  mind  ripened  earlv 
into  inaiurity  and  strength  ;  he  loved  the  classics  ;  but  matheraatics 
and  astronomy  were  from  Ihe  first  fais  favourite  puisuits. 

In  his  fourteeiith  year,  Wren  was  admitted  as  a  gentleraen- 
commoner  at  Wadham  Collège,  Oxford,  where,  by  his  acquire- 
ments and  inventions  he  gained  the  triendship  of  Dr.  Wilkins, 
Seth  Ward  (Bishop  of  Sulisbury,)  Hooke,  whom  he  assisted  in  his 
Micrographia,  and  other  eminent  scientific  men,  whose  meetings 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  his  fifteenth  year,  he 
translated  Oughtred's  Geometrical  Dialling  into  Latin  ;  and  about 
this  time  he  made  a  refiecting  dial  for  the  ceiling  of  a  room,  era 
bellishfd  with  figures  representing  astronomy  and  geometry,  with 
their  attri  butes,  tastefuliy  drawn  with  a  pen."     He  next  took  out  a 


patent  for  an  instrument  to  write  with  two  pens  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  he  invented  a  weather-clock,  and  an  instrument  wherewith  to 
wrile  in  llie  daik. 

In  1654,  Evelyn  visited  Oxford,  and  went  to  All-Souls,  where 
he  says,  "  I  saw  tha  miracle  of  a  youth,  Christopher  Wren."  He 
ranked  high  m  his  knowUni^e  of  anatomical  science  ;  he  made  ihe 
drawings  for  Dr.  Wilkins's  Treatise  on  the  Braiii  ;  and  he  was  the 
originatorof  thephysiological  experiment  otinjecting  varions  liquors 
into  ihe  veins  of  living  ai.imaN.  In  1653,  he  was  elected  a  Fe'low 
of  All-Souls;  and  by  llie  time  that  he  had  allained  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  his  name  had  goiie  over  Europe,  and  he  was  consiilered 
as  one  of  that  band  of  emineut  men  whose  discoveries  were  raising 
the  famé  of  English  science.  In  16.57,  he  was  appointed  Professer 
of  Astronomy  at  Gresham  Collège  ;  three  years  laier,  Savilian  Pro- 
fessor  at  Oxford  ;  and  received  the  degree  of  D  C.  L.  in  1661.  It 
was  after  delivering  his  lecture  on  Astronomy  at  Gresham  Collège, 
on  Nov.  28,  1660,  that  the  foundation  of  the  Roya  Socieiy  was 
discussed  ;  and  ils  archives  bear  the  amplest  t.  stimony  to  his 
knowledge  and  industry,  as  exhibited  in  his  commentaries  on 
almost  every  subject  connected  wilh  science  and  art.  His  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  alone  are  said  to  amount  to  fifty-three. 

Wren's  scientific  réputation  probably  led  to  his  being,  in  1661, 
appointed  assistant  to  Sir  John  Denham,  the  Surveyor-General  ; 
and  in  1663,  he  was  commissioned  lo  survey  and  report  upon 
St.  Paul's  Catheilral,  wilh  a  view  to  ils  restoraiion,  or  ralher,  the 
rebuilding  of  the  body  of  llie  fabrio.  The  Great  Fire  decided  the 
Inng-debaled  qui-stion  whfther  there  should  be  a  new  cathedra!. 
He  was  the  worst  paid  architect  of  whom  we  hâve  any  record  : 
his  salary  as  architect  of  St.  Paul's  was  o.ly  200^  a  year  ;  bis  pay 
for  rebuilding  the  churches  in  the  city  was  only  100/.  a  year;  and 
il  is  relaled  that  on  his  completion  of  the  beauliful  chuich  of  St. 
Stephen,  Walbrook,  the  parishioners  presented  his  wife  with  20 
guineas  ! 

With  ail  thèse  architectural  pursuits,  Wren  found  time  to  préside 
at  the  Royal  Society,  and  take  part  in  experiments  :  many  great 
men  hâve  shed  iu.«tre  upon  its  chair  ;  few  to  a  greater  degree  than 
^ir  Christopher  Wren. 

CXII. 

-N'EWTON  AT  GRANTHAM  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  childhood  and  éducation  of  thaï  master-mind  which,  by  the 
establishment  of  the  theoryof  Gravitation,"  immorlalized  his  name, 
and  perpetuated  ihe  intellectual  glory  of  hiscountiy,"  nextdemand 
our  atlenlion.  Isaac  Newton  was  born  in  1642,  in  the  manor- 
house  ofWoolsthorpe,  close  to  the  village  of  Colsterwoith,  aboul 
si  miles  south  of  Grantham,  in  Lincoinshire.  He  was  a  posthu- 
mous  child,  and  was  of  snch  a  dirainutive  size  when  born,  that  he 
mighi  hâve  been  pu  inîo  a  quart  mug.  Al  the  usual  âge  he  was 
sei7t  to  two  small  day-schools  at  Skillington  and  Stoke,  uvo  hamlets 
near  Woolsthorpe,  anu  hère  he  was  taught  reading,  writing,  and 
arithraelic.  At  the  âge  ot  twelve  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar- 
school  al  Grantham.  According  to  his  own  confession.  Newton 
was  extremely  inattentive  to  his  studies,  and  stood  very  low  in  the 
school.  When  he  was  last  in  Ihe  lowermost  form  but  one,  the  boy 
above  him,  as  they  were  going  to  s.hool,  kicked  him  on  ihe  >lo- 
(  mach  ;  Newton  subsequcntly  challenged  the  boy  to  fight,  ihe  conn- 
bat  took  place  in  the  churchyard,  and  Newton  was  the  victor;  his 
antagonist  still  .«tood  above  hira  in  the  form,  until,  after  many  a 
seveie  slruggle.  Newton  not  only  gained  the  individual  victory,  but 
rose  to  the  highesl  place  in  the  school. 

Newton  had  not  long  been  at  school  before  he  exhibited  a  taste 
for  mechanical  inventions.  With  the  aid  of  litlle  saws,  hammers, 
hatchets,  and  other  tools,  during  his  play-huurs,  he  constructed 
models  of  known  machines  and  amusing  conlrivances  ;  as  a  wind- 
mill,  a  waier-clock,  and  a  carriage,  to  be  moved  by  the  person 
who  sal  in  it  ;  and  by  watching  ihe  workmen  in  erecting  a  wind- 
mill  near  Grantham,  Newton  acquiied  such  knowledge  af  ifs 
mechanism,  that  he  completed  a  large  woi  king  model  of  it,  which 
was  freqnently  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  bouse  in  which  Newion 
lived  at  Grantham,  and  was  put  in  motion  by  the  action  of  the 
wind  upon  ils  sails.  Allhoiigh  Newion  was  at  this  lime  a  "  sober, 
siient,  and  thinking  lad,"  who  never  took  part  in  the  games  of  his 
schoolfellows,  but  employed  ail  his  leisure  hmrsin  "knockiiig  and 
hammering  in  his  lodging-room,"  yet  he  occasionally  taught  the 
boys  lo  "  play  philosophically."  H.-  inlroduced  the  fiying  of  paper 
kites,  and  is  said  to  have  "investigated  their  best  forms  and  pro- 
pottions,  as  well  as  the  number  and  position  of  the  points  to  which 
the  string  should  be  attached.  He  constructed  al^o  lauterns  of 
"  crimpled  paper,"  in  which  he  placed  a  candie,  to  light  hun  to 
school  inthedark  winter    motnings;  and  in  dark  nigbts  he  lied 
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them  to  the  tails  of  his  kites,  which  the  terrified  country-people 
took  loi- (^omets.  MeanwhJle,  in  the  yard  of  the  house  where  he 
lived,  Newton  was  frequeiitly  observed  to  watch  the  motion  of  the 
SUN  ;  he  drove  wouden  pegs  into  the  walls  and  roufs  of  the  build- 
ings, as  gnomons,  to  mark  by  their  shadows  the  hours  and  haif- 
hours  of  the  day.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  knew  how  to  adjust 
thèse  lines  to  llie  latitude  of  Graniham  ;  but  lie  is  said  to  hâve 
succeeded,  after  some  years'  ob-ervation,  in  makingthem  so  exact, 
that  anybody  could  tell  wliat  o'cloi;k  it  was  by  haàc's  DM,  as  il 
was  ualied  ;  aud,  probably,  about  ttiis  time,  he  caived  two  dials 
on  the  walls  of  hi>  owu  hous  •  at  Woolsthorpe,  one  of  which  is  now 
in  ttie  musiUiri  uf  ihe  Royal  Society.  Newton  aiso  became  e.vpen 
with  his  pencil:  his  loom  was  fuuiioned  wiih  pictures,  drawn,  sonie 
fiom  prints,  and  others  iiuin  iife,  in  fiâmes  made  by  himsell  : 
among  ihe  portraits  were  sève  al  ol  the  King's  heads  ;  Dr.  Donne  ; 
Mr.  Slokes,  his  leacner  at  Granthani  ;  and  Kiiig  Charles  I  ;  aIso, 
drawiiigs  of  "  birds,  bcasls,  nieii,  sliips,  and  mathematical  dia- 
graiiis,  e.vecuted  with  chaicoal  on  the  wall,  which  remained  liil 
the  house  was  pul.ed  down  in  17ll."  Although  Newton  staied  that 
he  "excelled  particularly  lu  making  verises,"  no  authentic  spéci- 
men ol  his  poelry  has  been  p,  eserved  ;  and  in  laler  years,  he  ofteii 
expiessed  a  dit-like  for  poetry.  Duriiig  the  seven  years  which  he 
speiit  at  Grrtiitham,  to  the  sociely  of  his  schoolfellows  he  preferred 
that  of  Ihe  young  ladies  wlio  lived  in  the  same  house,  antl  he  oiteii 
made  liltle  tables,  cupbonds,  &c.,  for  them  to  set  their  doll»  and 
their  Iriiikets  upoii.  Oie  of  thrse  ladies,  when  she  had  reached 
the  âge  oi  8i,  confes.-ed  thaï  Newton  had  been  in  love  with  her, 
but  that  MUalIness  of  iiiconie  prevented  Iheir  marriage. 

When  Newton  had  reached  his  fifieeiith  year,  he  was  recalled 
fioin  the  .school  ai  Graniham  lo  take  charge  of  his  mother's  farm  : 
lie  was  thus  frequently  senllo  Giantham  iiiarket,  lodisposeof  grain 
and  oiher  agric.iltural  piotluce,  which,  however,  he  generally  left 
to  an  old  farra  servant  who  accompanied  him,  ar.d  Newion  made 
hi»  way  to  the  garret  of  the  house  where  he  had  lived  to  amuse 
himself  with  a  parcel  of  old  books  left  there  ;  and  afterwards  he 
vvould  entrench  himself  on  the  wayside  belween  Woolsthorpe  and 
Graiitham,  devouring  some  favourite  aulhur  tili  his  companion's 
return  from  market.  And  when  his  molher  sent  him  into  the  fîelds 
to  watch  the  slieep  and  cattle,  he  would  perch  himsell  under  a 
tree  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  or  shaping  models  with  his  knife,  or 
walching  the  movements  of  an  undershot  water-wheel.  One  of 
the  eailiest  scientific  experiments  which  Newton  made  was  in 
1658,  on  the  day  of  the  great  storm,  when  Cromwell  died,  and 
when  he  himself  had  just  entered  his  16th  year. 

Newton's  mother  was  now  convinced  thaï  her  son  was  not  des- 
tined  lo  be  a  farmer  ;  and  this,  with  his  uncle  finding  him  under 
a  hedge,  occupied  in  the  solution  of  a  mathematical  problem,  led 
to  his  beiiig  again  sent  to  Graniham  School,  and  then  to  Trinity 
Collège,  Cambridge,  which  thence  became  tiie  real  birthplace  of 
Newton's  genius.  We  have  not  space  to  détail  how  he  mastered 
Saiiderson's  Logic,  and  Kepler's  Optics,  before  he  attended  his 
tutor's  lectures  upoii  tliose  Works  ;  how  hebought  a  book  of  ludicial 
Astiolugy  at  Stourbiidge  Fair,  and  to  under.-tand  its  trigonometry, 
puichased  an  English  Euclid,  which  he  soon  threw  aside  for  Des- 
carles' Geometry  ;  his  long  contiiiued  observations  upon  a  comet 
in  1664  ;  his  firsl  discovery  of  Fluxions  in  1665  ;  his  first  study  of 
Graviiy,  siig^esled  to  him  ny  the  fall  of  an  apple  from  a  tree  wliile 
sittiiig  in  his  gardeii  at  VVnodsthorpe  ;  his  puruhase  of  a  glass  prism 
at  Siourbridge  Fair;  his  first  application  to  optical  discoveries  ; 
his  construction  of  télescopes,  &c.  But  we  cannot  leave  him 
willioul  remarkmg  that  late  in  Iife,  ascribing  whatever  he  had 
aecoinpiished  lo  the  effect  of  patient  and  continuousthought  rather 
thaii  to  any  peculiar  genius  with  which  nature  had  endovved  him, 
he  looked  upon  himself  uni  his  labours  in  a  veiy  difTerent  light 
from  that  in  which  both  he  and  they  were  regatded  by  mankind. 
"  I  know  not,"  he  remarked,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  "  what 
1  may  appear  to  the  world  ;  but  to  myself  1  seem  to  have  been 
only  ïike  a  boy  playing  on  the  sea-shore,  and  diverting  myself  in 
now  and  then  finding  a  sraoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than 
ordinary,  whiist  the  great  océan  of  truth  layall  uiidiscovered  before 
me."  How  tonching  is  this  senee  of  humility,  and  contrast  of  the 
littleness  of  human  knowledge  with  the  extentofhuman  ignorance  ! 
CXIII. 

WILLIAM   PENN    AT   OXFORD. 

William  Penn,  whose  name  has  become  ••  thronghout  ail  civilized 
countries  a  synonyme  for  polity  and  philanthropy,"  was  born  Orto- 
ber  14,  1644.  He  grew  up  iiito  a  gracefui  and  proraising  child  at 
W^nsteail,  in  Essex,  and  was  sent  to  learn  the  first  rudiments  of 
scholarship  at  a  grammar-school  at  Chigwell,  then  recently  founded 


by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  When  he  was  eleven  years  old,  his  father, 
Admirai  Penn,  v^as  arrested  by  order  of  Cromwell  for  his  alli-ged 
«hare  in  the  failure  of  an  attack  on  Hispaniola  ;  and  young  Penn 
"a  quick-witted  and  affectionale  child,  was  overwhelmed  with 
melancholy"  al  his  father's  arrest.  VV^hile  in  this  state  of  mind, 
he  was  one  daj  surprised  in  his  room,  where  he  was  alnne,  with 
an  inw.ird  and  sudden  sensé  of  happiness,  akin  to  astrong  religious 
émotion  ;  the  chamber  at  the  same  timeappearing  as  if  fil  led  with 
a  soft  and  holy  light."  This  incident  has  been  regarded  by  some 
as  a  miracle,  by  others  as  a  delusion  ;  but  iMr.  Hepworth  Dixon, 
the  earnest  biographer  of  Penn,  considers  the  lively  and  sensitive 
child  being  in  a  morbid  condition  of  tnind  ;  and  his  father  beins;  in 
a  few  days  set  at  liberty,  "  it  is  probable  th.-!  the  glory  which  fiiled 
the  room  and  the  feeling  which  suffhsed  hisframe  were  simply  the 
effects  of  a  sensitive  terriperament  over-excited  by  the  glad  iidings 
of  this  release."  His  father  then  retiied  with  his  famiy  into  Ire- 
land,  where  William  "  rapidly  improved,  under  a  piivate  tutor 
from  England,  in  useful  and  elegaiit  scholarship.  He  exhibited 
alieady  a  rare  aptitude  for  business.  In  person  he  was  tall  and 
slender,  but  his  limbs  were  vpell  knii,  and  lie  had  a  passionate 
fondness  for  field  sports,  boating,  and  other  manly  exercises.  In 
the  elementary  parts  of  éducation  he  had  alieady  made  siich  pio- 
gress  that  the  Admirai  thoui;ht  him  ready  to  begin  his  more  serious 
stndies  at  the  Universily  ;  and,  after  due  consideiation,  it  was  re- 
solved  that  he  should  go  to  Oxford."  After  a  year's  de  ay,  to 
Oxford  he  went,  where  he  matriculaled  usa  gentleman  corninoner 
at  Chiistchurch,  of  which  Dr.  John  Owen  was  Dean:  South  was 
Orator  to  the  University  ;and  hère  were  Wilmnt,  Earl  of  Rochester, 
and  "the  noblestand  mo«t  notable  ofall  ornaraents  ofOxIord  at  ihat 
day,"— John  Locke.  Penn  pioved  at  collège  a  haid  student,  a  skil- 
ful  boater,  and  adventurous  sportsman  ;  his  reading  «as  solid  and 
extensive,  and  his  memory  excellent.  Hi-  great  pleasure  and  ré- 
création while  at  Christchurch  was  in  reading  the  doctrinal  iliscns- 
sions  to  which  the  Puritan  idea  had  given  rise  ;  and  the  preaching 
of  the  new  doctrines  taught  by  George  Fox,  and  the  threatened 
restoration  of  popish  usages,  led  Penn  and  others  into  forcible 
opposition  to  the  ordeis  of  the  Court,  for  which  they  were  expelled 
the  University.  For  a  boy.  he  left  Oxford  with  a  profound  aoquain- 
tance  with  history  and  tlieology.  Ol  languages  he  had  more  than 
an  ordinary  share.  Then,  and  afterwards,  while  at  Saumur,  (in 
France,)  he  read  the  chief  writers  of  Greece  and  Italy  in  their 
native  idioms,  and  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  French,  Ger- 
mait, Dutch,  and  Italian.  Later  in  Iife  he  added  to  his  stock  two 
or  Ihree  dialects  of  the  Red  Men.  Upon  his  return  to  England, 
Penn's  father  entered  him  as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  that  he 
might  acquire  some  knowledge  of  his  countiy's  laws.  He  did  not 
remain  lonïï  in  London,  but  returned  to  Ireland  ;  and  at  Cork, 
hearing  an  old  Oxford  acquaintance  preach  the  doctrines  of  George 
Fox,  from  that  night  Penn  became  a  Quaker  in  his  heart. 
(l'o  be  continued.) 


Suggestive  Hinf «  towards  Improved  Secular 
Instruction. 

BY  THE  Rev.  Richard  Dawes,  A.  M. 


Natural  Philosophv. 

iContinued  from  our  lasi.) 

Another  of  Leslie' s  experiments.  Take  a  cubical  vessel,  made 
of  tin,  one  surface  blackened,  a  second  scratched,  the  third  more 
roughened,  and  the  last  smooth  ;  fill  it  with  boiling  water,  and 
place  the  differenlial  thermomeler  near  it,  and  turning  each  side 
in  succession  towards  it,  it  will  be  found  that  the  quantity  of  heat 
ladiated,  or  thrown  oflf  from  the  différent  surfaces,  vrill  be  in  the 
order  mentioned  above.  Professor  Leslie  covered  the  surface  of 
the  vessel  vrith  Ihin  plates  oi  layeis  of  diflferent  substances  of 
différent  colours,  and  noted  the  number  of  degrees  which  the 
thermometer  rose,  and  thus  asoertaiiied  the  radiating  power  of  each 
particular  covering. 

100  <: 


Lamp-black. . . 
Writing-paper  . 
Tarnidhed  lead. 


Clean  lead 19  => 

IrOQ,  polisbed 15 

Tin-plate 12 


He  then,  instead  of  blackening  orotherwise  meddiing  with  the 
faces  of  the  tin  vessel,  made  it  perfectiy  smooth,  and  covered  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer  with  the  différent  substances,  and  found 
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by  fhe  way  in  which  it  was  affected,  that  they  absorbed  heat  much 
in  the  same  way  as  they  had  before  radiated  it  when  on  the  tiu 
vessel. 

His  experiment  of  heat  rertecled  iïoni  parabolic  lefleclois  is  a 
veiy  curions  one,  and  they  aie  well  woilh  fhe  expense  of  pui- 
chasing,  in  order  to  try  the  experiment,  from  tlie  instruction  it 
gives.  "  A  pair  of  thèse  refîectors  is  a  useful  apparatus  in  a  schooh 

Aithouçh  heat  is  emitted  from  every  point  in  tlie  surface  of  a 
hot  body  m  ail  directions,  it  is  net  emitted  in  ail  directions  wilh 
the  same  intensity.  The  intensity  of  the  heating  ray  is  as  the  sine 
of  the  angle  which  it  makes  wilh  the  surface,  and  therefore  those 
rays  bave  the  greatest  heating  power  which  are  emitted  at  an 
angle  of  90  ° .     " 

As  an  instance  of  roughened  bodies  absorbing  heat  and  then 
radiating  it  again,  and  of  polished  surfaces  reffecting  it — take  the 
case  of  a  blackenod  rough  fender  and  polished  fîre-irons — the  latter 
are  generally  nearer  the  fire  ihan  the  fender,  toucli  theraand  they 
will  be  found  much  the  coolest  :  the  fender  having  absorbed  the 
heat,  the  irons  reflected  it. 

The  différent  degrees  in  which  bodies  absorb  heat  dépends  also 
on  colour. 

Dr  Franklin  observed,  that  when  he  laid  pièces  of  differeutly 
coloured  cloth  upon  anow,  it  melted  more  rapidly  under  the  dark 
colours  than  the  light.  And  black  and  red  inks,  for  example,  when 
exposed  to  the  sun,  becomc  heated  in  différent  degrees  from  their 
absorbing  tho  light  wliir-h  fallg  upon  them,  and  consequently  the 
heat,  in  différent  degrees  ;  while  pure  water  seeras  to  transmit  ail 
the  rays  equally,  and  is  not  sensiblv  heated  by  the  passins  light  of 
the  sun. 

The  teacher  should  also  note  tUe  différence  between  the  radia- 
tion of  heat  from  the  sun  and  that  from  any  other  bodies— that 
from  the  sun  pasaing  throngh  air  and  glass,  water,  &c.,  the  other 
not,  or  if  so,  in  a  very  slight  degree. 

The  following  experiment,  altended  with  no  expense,  affords  a 
good  praclical  hint — two  old  tea-pots  will  serve,  onc  ol  white 
métal,  the  other  of  black  earthenwave. 

Fill  them  with  boiling  water,  or  with  hot  water  frora  the  same 
kettle — after  standing  a  given  time,  place  a  thermometor  in  them, 
and  it  will  be  found  tliat  it  wiil  stand  much  Uighcr  in  the  métal 
one  than  in  the  other  :  showing  that  for  the  purposes  of  making 
tea  the  métal  one  is  the  betîer,  not  radiating  the  heat  so  rapidly  ; 
but  if  placed  before  the  lire  the  black  one  will  absorb  heat  better 
than  the  other.  A  black  earthen  teapot  loses  heat  by  radiation,  in 
the  proportion  of  100  ;  while  one  of  .<i!ver  or  ofher  polished  métal 
loses  only  as  12. 

Thus  hot  water  running  in  a  blackened  pipe  or  rough  one,  wiil 
give  ont  its  heat  more  rapidly  than  in  a  polished  smooth  one. 

A  solid,  when  change!  into  a  fluid  state,  absorbs  heat — some 
solids  soften  in  melting,  as  wax,  tallow,  butter,  and  then  beoome 
fluid  ;  others,  as  ice,  change  at  once. 

In  changing  from  a  fluid  to  a  state  of  vapour,  heat  also  is 
absorbed  :  on  the  contrary,  bodies  in  passing  from  vapour  to  fluid, 
and  frora  fluid  to  solid,  give  out  beat. 

Water  in  freezing  gives  ont  heat,  while  in  the  mailing  of  snow 
and  ice  heat  is  absorbed  ;  hence  the  chilling  cold  felt  in  a  thaw 
after  there  bas  been  a  g^eat  fall  of  snow  ;  also  the  graduai  melting, 
in  conséquence  of  the  latent  heat  in  changing  from  snow  into 
water. 

Fluids  become  vapour  also  at  différent  températures,  their 
boiling-points  depending  upon  tho  pressure  of  the  atmosphère , 
which  varies  with  the  altitude  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  well 
as  from  other  causes  ;  they  may  also  be  heated  beyond  their 
boiling-point  in  the  atmosphère,'  by  subjecting  them  to  anificial 
pressure. 

Tue  following  questions  will  suggest  a  few  important  things,  on 
which  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  understand  this  subjecF  may 
inform  himself. 

Why,  as  water  in  boiling  becomes  vapour,  and,  as  it  were,  boils 
away,  does  its  température  not  rise  above  212  ="  ?  When  al!  con- 
verted  into  steamat212  =  ,  what  would  take  place  if  immediately 
condansed  ?  What  has  become  of  ail  the  heat  required  to  convert 
the  water  into  vapour,  and  how  would  it  show  itgelf  when  the 
steam  is  condensed  ? 

If  the  steam  were  heated  above  212  = ,  how  is  its  expansi  ve  force 
increased  ?  Siraply  as  the  température,  or  in  a  higher  ratio  ? 

The  disruption  of  vegetable  substances  produced  by  the  passage 
of  the  electric  fluid  through  a  tree  is  caused  by  the  intensity  of  the 
momentary  heat  converting  the  fluid  of  the  wood  into  steam. 

At  what  température  does  water  vaporize  .■' 

What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  a  liquid  boils  ? 

Describe  the  relation  between  the  boilmg  power  of  a  liqnid  aiid 


the  pressure  of  the  atmosphère  above  it — specify  the  efl'ect  on  thi.s 
boiling-point. 

1.  By  artificially  attenualing  } ,,  •    ,,„,„    , 

2.  Bv  artificially  coudensini  ^  ""*  atmosphère. 
What  is  high-pressure  steam? 

Why,  when  a  mass  of  ice  is  dissolved  from  the  heat  of  a  room, 
or  in  à  vessel  on  the  fire,  does  the  température  of  the  water  not 
rise,  so  long  as  any  ice-remains  undissolved — (test  this  by  placing 
a  tliermometcr  in  mailing  ice),  and  wliy  does  it  rise  as  s'oon  as  it 
is  ail  melted  ? 

Water  being  kept  perfeotly  still,  may  be  cooled  many  degrees 
below  the  beezing-poinl,  but  if  shaken,  ice  would  immediately  be 
formed.  The  extcnt  to  which  it  freezes  at  once  when  shaken 
dépends  upon  this,  whether  the  quantity  of  lieat  given  out  on 
I  freezing  is  snflîcient  to  raisè  the  température  of  the  rest  higher 
Ithaii  32°.  If,  for  instance,  the  mass  is  cooleil  to  10°  below'the 
I  freezing-point,  then  only  I/14th  is  immediately  frozen,  and  in 
!  becoming  solid  it  has  given  out  sullicient  heat  to'raise  the  temper- 
'.  ature  of  the  rest  up  to  the  point  of  freezing. 

'  The  circumstance  of  water,  when  cooled  below  39  °  of  Fahren- 
heit, expanding  when  furtlier  reduced  in  température,  should  be 
noticed — this  is  >hown  from  ice  being  lighter  than  water — from  the 
bnrsting  of  water-pipes  when  frozen. 

How  beautitul  the  design  of  Providence  in  this  arrangement, 
that  when  the  surface  water  is  near  the  freezing  point,  being 
lighter  than  that  which  is  underneath,  it  cannoî  sink.  It  it  had 
followed  the  gênerai  law,  rivers  would  begin  to  ffeeze  frora  the 
bottom,  and  become  a  solid  mass  ot  ice — fish  and  ail  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  water  would  be  destroyed  :  ice  is  also  a  bad 
conductor. 

Wi.y  can  the  human  body  bear  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  air 
at  a  much  higher  température  than  with  a  tluid — with  a  fluid  than 
with  a  solid,  such  as  hot  iron  ? 

A  fluid  boils,  when  its  température  is  raised  to  such  a  point  that 
the  elasticity  of  its  vapour  is  ."«ufficient  to  overcorae  the  pressure 
which  is  acling  upon  il  :  whether  from  the  cnhesiveness  of  the 
substance  itself,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphère,  or  any  other  ani- 
ficial pressure. 

This  explains  the  principle  of  a  vessel  called  Papin's  Digesler, 
made  to  extiact  ail  tiie  nutritive  matter  from  bones.  It  is  a 
cylindrical  vessel,  capable  of  resieting  great  pressure  ;  closed  by  a 
stopcock,  which  will  resist  a  pressure  of  many  atmospheies.  Of 
course,  in  this,  water  may  be  heated  far  above  the  ordinary  boiling- 
point,  and  from  its  greatér  heat,  most  animal  substances  are  made 
to  disolve. 

The  boiling-point  is  not  clianged  by  bodies  mechanically  mixed 
;  in  a  fluid — as  sand  in  water;  but  it  is  by  ail  those  chemically 
j  united  with  it.  Ail  soluble  salts  retard  the  boiling  point  of  water, 
jand  substances  such  as  starch,  mechanically  mixed  with  it,  retard 
1  its  cooling.  1 

I  The  processes  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  carried  on  by  distil- 
i  lation  and  evaporation  should  be  noticed.  The  continuai  evapor- 
jation  going  on  at  ail  températures  from  every  part  ofthe  su  face  ol 
jthe  globe — land  and  water.  animal  and  vegetable— increasing  the 
itransparency  of  the  atmosphère,  soraetimes  when  most  charged 
I  with  vapour  it  is  most  transparent— at  others  forniing  clouds,  des- 
jcending  in  rain  to  supply  our  rivers  and  springs,  and  to  sustain 
Ithe  whole  animal  and  vegetable  world. 

!  Formation  of  vapour  absorbs  heat,  and  therefore  produces  cold — 
instance  a  wet  towel  applied  to  the  temples  in  case  of  headache — 
sometimes  wrapped  round  a  bottle  containing  anything  which 
requires  to  be  cooled — tlamping  the  mats  in  a  doorway -a  damp 
bed  a  very  dangerons  thing,  for  want  of  exercise  to  générale  heat 
in  the  body,  so  as  to  connteract  the  lold  in  iirying,  etc.  That  eva- 
poration produced  cold  had  been  known  in  warm  climates  from  an 
early  period,  but  this  had  escaped  notice  in  the  more  temperate 
onos,  until  after  the  invention  of  the  thermometer,  when  it  was 
soon  perceived  that  on  the  bulb  being  wetled,  the  raercury  imme- 
diately fell  in  the  stem. 

The"  follnwiug  may  be  taken  as  a  way  of  applying  this  knowl- 
edge  to  the  teaching  of  childien  : 

Sugar  from  the,  sugar  aine.  The  juices  are  pressed  out  by  pass- 
ing the  cane  between  heavv  rollers  ;  this  contains,  besid(  s  sugar, 
a  great  deal  of  water— the  water  is  driven  off  by  boiling— will  go 
away  slowly  by  evaporation. 
A'curront  of  air  over  anjlhing  that  is  wet  takes  the  moisture  up 


1  The  reader  will  see  some  interesting  tables  on  the  freezing  and 
boiling  points  of  liquids,  ic,  on  the  meltins-points  of  solida,  such  as 
fat,  metaU,  &c.,  at  the  eaà.  of  the  volume  on  Ileal  iu  Lardner's  "  Cyolo- 
jixdin  ■."  H9  olso  on  their  expansions  at  difTerenl  températures. 
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in  vapour,  as  it  passes  over  the  surface  ;  tliis  changiiig  the  wct 
upoii  aiiything  into  vapouv  is  cailed  evaporation,  and  produces 
cold  ;  dip  yoùr  finger  in  water,  when  there  is  so  little  wind  that 
you  do  not  know  from  what  quarter  it  cornes,  and  you  will  fiiid  llie 
tînger  colder  on  one  side  than  the  other  ;  this  is  the  side  on  which 
the  wind  blows  ;  and  it  is  colder  because  there  is  a  greater  eva- 
poration on  that  side  of  the  finger  than  the  other.  The  sailor 
Ifnows  this,  and  when  he  is  becalmed  at  sea,  and  does  not  Ivnow 
from  what  quarter  the  wind  blows,  he  wets  his  (înger  in  his  mouth, 
and  hoids  it  up  to  the  air,  the  cold  side  is  tlie  wind  side. 

After  a  shower  of  rani  on  your  clothes,  and  whilst  Ihey  aro 
drying  on  your  back,  do  you  not  feel  much  colder  than  you  did 
before  ? — ttiis  is  the  cold  arising  from  the  wet  on  your  clothes 
becoming  vapour — and  for  this  reason  you  should  not  sit  in  your 
wet  clothes  after  you  get  home. 

Why  does  your  ink  get  thick  by  standing  in  the  inkstand  ?  This, 
after  what  you  hâve  heard,  you  can  answer  yoiirselves. 

In  cold  weather,  you  will  sometiires  observe  a  quantity  of  water 
collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  panes  of  glass  in  a  room — you  recol- 
lect  warm  air  holds  up  more  vapour  than  cold  tlie  warm  air  in 
the  room  coming  in  contact  with  the  glass,  wnich  is  cold  from 
being  in  contact  with  the  cold  air  of  the  atmosphère,  is  imine- 
dialely  made  rfooler  ;  this  causes  the  vapour  in  it  to  condense  on  the 
surface  of  the  glass — beconie  water — it  then  runs  down,  and  col- 
lects  in  large  drope  on  the  wood.  What  becomes  of  it?  Point  out 
how  it  is  perhaps  fîrst  absorbed  by  the  wood  —  is  chauged  again 
into  vapour  —  again  mixes  with  the  atmosphère— reappears  ii 
rain— fertiiizes  the  fields,  &c. 

With  the  aid  of  a  sectional  model  of  the  steam-engine,  aijd 
knowing  somelhing  of  the  elastic  power  of  vapour  that  its  force 
of  elasticity  increases  in  a  much  higher  ratio  fhan  that  of  its  tem- 
pérature—that  when  reduced  below  a  certain  température  it  is 
immediately  condensed  —  the  teacher  woiild  be  able  to  explain 
many  of  the  more  important  paris  of  the  machine,  showing  hnw 
steam  may  be  adapted  lo  the  purposes  of  tnau  as  a  moving  power. 

He  wouid  explain  how  the  sleam  enters  alternately  below  and 
above  the  piston  rod,  and  is  carried  off  —  by  its  elasticity  giving 
an  up  and  down  motion  to  the  large  Deam  which  sets  the  macn- 
inery  in  motion — pointing  out  the  parallei  motion  at  the  end  of  the 
bearn,  causing  the  piston  rod  always  to  move  in  the  sarae  vertical 
plane  —  the  up  and  down  motion  of  the  beam  causing  two  dead 
points,  one  at  its  highest,  the  other  at  the  lowest  point  of  its 
motion  —  how  the  contrivance  of  a  fly-wheel,  by  its  momentum 
when  once  set  in  motion,  carries  the  machinery  over  the  dead 
points,  etc. 

Then  again  —  the  importance  of  having  a  great  quantity  of  fire 
surface  in  the  boiler,  in  order  to  générale  sleam  rapidly  —  the 
saving  of  fnel  by  this  —  the  différent  kin.ls  of  boilers  in  order  lo 
efiect  it  —  the  nature  of  safely-valves —  tliat  a  safety-valve  is,  in 
fact,  a  weak  part  of  the  boiler  made  to  give  way  when  the  elastic 
force  of  the  vapour,  from  increased  température,  becomes  so  great 
as  10  endanger  its  bursling — the  valve  opens  (or  ought  to  do),  at  a 
pressure  niuch  below  ihat  whi.-h  would  burst  the  material  of  which 
the  boiler  is  made  —  gauges  for  measuiinn- the  pressure  on  every 
square  inch  surface  at  which  the  <.ngine  is  working— nature  of  an 
atmospherio  safety-valve  opening  inwards,  aiul  wlïy  wanted,  &c.  ; 
that  if  the  steam  inside  ihe  boiler  is  snddenly  condensed,  the 
boiler  would  hâve  a  tendency  to  collapse,  nnd  an  atmospheric 
valve  would  guard  against  this. 

Again,  when  the  water  in  the  boiler  is  very  low,  the  fire-surface 
of  the  boiler  above  the  water  would  become  heated  in  a  very  high 
degree  ;  danger  from  this,  in  an  engine  not  stationary,  as  in  a 
steam-boat,  of  the  water,  from  the  rolbng  motion  of  the  boat,  being 
thrown  over  the  heated  surface,  and  ail  converted  into  steam,  and 
an  explosion  taking  place— not  perhaps  immediately,  but  after  the 
heated  surface  was  cooled  down  to  a  certain  température. 

The  boiler  of  the  locomotive  steam-engi  e  is  of  a  tubular  kind, 
in  order  to  expose  as  much  surface  as  possible  to  the  fire  ;  and  in 
this  engine,  as  there  can  be  no  fly-wheel  to  get  over  ihe  dead 
points,  there  are  in  each  machine  two  ongines  at  work,  ihe 
dead  points  of  which  are  at  vight  angles  to  each  other,  so  that 
they  never  occur  togelher. 

The  following  from  HerscheI's«Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural 
Philosophy,"  will  gi  ve  the  reader  some  idea  of  thèse  hidden  powers 
of  nature  when  cailed  into  action,  and  show  him  how  much  they 
are  perhaps  beyond  anything  he  may  hâve  been  in  the  habit  of 
imagming  them. 

"  It  is  well  known  to  modem  engineers  that  there  is  virtue  m  a 
bushel  of  coals,  properly  consuraed,  to  raise  seventy  millions  of 
pounds  weight  a  foot  high.  This  is  actually  the  average  efîect  of 
an  ongme  at  this  moment  working  in  Cornwall.     I,et  vis  panse 


moment  and  consider  what  this   is  équivalent  to  in  matters  of 
practice. 

The  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  from  the  valley  of  Chamouni  is 
considered,  and  with  justice,  as  the  most  toilsome  feat  that  a  .stroug 
mail  can  exécute  in  two  days.  The  combustion  of  two  pounds  of 
coal  would  place  him  on  the  summit. 

The  Menai  Bridge  consists  of  a  mass  of  iron,  not  less  than 
four  millions  of  pounds  in  weight,  suspended  at  a  médium  height 
of  about  l'20  feet  above  the  sea.  The  consumption  of  seven  bushels 
of  coals  would  suffice  to  raise  it  to  the  place  where  it  hangs." 

Il  wi  I,  perhaps,  be  difîicull  to  understand  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  what  may  be  cailed  the  mechanical  efîects  of  a  jet  of  steam 
without  having  recourse  to  diagrams  ;  but  they  are  curions,  and  as 
the  same  thing  may  in  some  measure  be  tried  by  a  current  of  air 
blown  or  sent  rapidly  through  a  hol'ow  tube,  this  may  suegest 
simple  things  of  an  interesting  kind. 

A  jet  of  steam  issuing  outwards  in  any  direction,  but  suppose 
veilically  from  an  orifice,  will  ascend  into  the  air,  with  greater  or 
less  force,  according  to  its  température  and  elasticity,  and  will  by 
Ils  momentum  displace  the  air  which  il  meets  vfith  in  its  upward 
course.  The  jet  vcill  be  rendered  visible  by  the  steam  being  con- 
densed, and  the  eflect  of  this  jet  upon  the  flarae  of  any  buruing 
substance  -  or  any  light  substances  brought  near  to  the  axis  of  it — 
by  its  attracting  them  (a  ouïrent  of  air  setling  in  on  ail  sides 
towards  the  axis  of  the  jet),  is  striking  and  worthy  of  attention. 

Take  a  pièce  of  low,  dipped  in  spiiits  of  wine  and  placed  at  the 
end  of  a  rod,  set  it  on  fire,  and  approach  the  flame  near  the  axis  of 
the  steam  jet;  when  held  a  little  above  Ihe  orifice  from  which 
the  steam  proceeds,  the  flame  will  be  aitracted  in  a  slanting  direc- 
tion, and  the  angle  .vhich  the  flame  makes  with  the  axis  of  the 
jet  increases  as  the  dislance  from  the  orifice  increases,  up  lo  a 
certain  point,  when  it  becomes  a  right  angle  ;  elevated 
above  this,  it  again  assumes  the  position  it  had  below  this  point, 
unlil  it  is  elevated  beyond  the  influence  of  the  jet,  when  it  of 
coiirse  assumes  a  vertical  position. 

This  is  better  shown  by  taking  a  circular  pièce  of  iron,  wilh  a 
handle  altached,  and  wiapped  round  with  low:  moisten  it  with 
spints  of  wine  and  kindle  it,  ihen  place  the  circle  of  flame  across 
the  axis  of  llie  jet  —  up  to  a  certain  point  above  the  orifice,  the 
flame  will  a.-sume  a  conical  appearance  ;  hère  it  will  set  itself  at 
ripht  angles  to  the  jet,  and  appear  a  flat  i  isc  of  flame  -  above 
this  point  the  flame  will  again  become  a  conical  surface,  unlil 
being  further  elevated,  it  gels  beyond  the  influence  of  the  jet,  and 
assumes  an  undisturbed  position. 

Light  bodies  when  placed  in  the  jet,  or  heavy  bodies  within 
certain  limits,  when  placed  in  it,  will  be  supported,  or  a  flat  sur- 
face of  any  kiiul  held  in  the  hand  at  a  certain  di  tance  from  ihe 
orifii-e  will  be  forced  upwards  ;  but  bronght  close  to  the  surface  m 
which  is  the  orifice  of  the  jet,  it  will  be  held  down  with  considei- 
able  force. 

Il  is  from  thèse  properties  of  a  jet  of  steam,  that  it  has  been  pro- 
posed  to  ventilate  coal  and  other  mines,  by  creating  a  stroiig  cur- 
rent of  air  up  one  shalft,  to  be  supplied  by  a  down  current  from 
another,  which  could  be  regulated  at  pleasure,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  10  produce  even  a  gentie  breeze  or  a  perfect  hurricane  ai  the 
mine. 

The  same  principle  may  be  shown  by  taking  a  hollow  tube  of 
?lass,  or  of  tin,  having  two  arms  at  right  angles  to  each  other  for 
the  convenience  of  blowing  through;  ofherwise  a  straight  tube 
would  do  as  well,  and  one  end  terminating  in  a  periorated  paste- 
board,  or  tin  dise,  of  a  few  inches  diameter,  through  the  centre  of 
which  the  tubular  opetiing  runs,  then  blowing  violently  through  it, 
and  placing  a  other  pièce  of  pasteboard,  or  un  over  the  opening 
from  which  the  air  proceeds,  it  will  be  found  to  be  violently 
aitracted — if  the  apparatus  be  turned  downwards,  so  that  the  cur- 
rent instead  of  ascending  is  blown  towards  the  ground,  Ihe  under 
surface  will  be  lifted  up. 

If  water  is  poured  into  a  bent  glass  tube,  open  al  boih  ends,  and 
a  current  of  air  is  blown  violently  across  one  end,  the  water  in  il 
will  be  found  to  rise. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Hiutii  ou  oral  Teachlug. 

To  secure  the  attention  of  a  body  of  ynung  children,  while  giving 
an  oral  lesson,  is  peihaps  one  ol  the  mosl  difficult  parts  of  teachin"- 
that  présents  itself  to  a  novice.  If  the  pupil's  attention  can  be 
obtained  at  the  commencement  of  a  legson,generally,  il  is  obvious 
that  it  may  be  easily  maintained  the  remainder  of  the  time,  with  a 
little  expérience  on  the  part  of  the  Teacher,  as  nearly  ail  lessons 
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become  moie  and  more  interesting  as  they  advance  towards  tlio 
conclusion  ;  and  therefore  the  children  wiil  hâve  a  natural  tendency 
to  listen  to  the  information  given  for  their  benefit,  without  civing 
the  Teacher  any  extra  exerlion  to  maintain  their  attention. 

The  following  suggestions  for  securing  attention  and  good  order 
wliile  giving  an  oral  lesson  may  porhaps  be  acceptable  lo  somc  of 
your  readers : 

I.  That  the  pupilâ  be  siriclly  prohibited  talking,  and  be  made 
to  sit  in  a  convenient  manner,  with  their  arms  foided. 

II.  Thaï  the  Teacher  should  stand  at  such  a  distance,  and  iu 
such  a  position,  as  to  enabie  every  pupil  to  see  his  face. 

III.  Tliat  ail  black-boards,  maps,  diagraras,  &c.,  reqnired  to 
illustrate  the  lesson,  should  be  ready  for  immédiate  use  when 
wanied,  and  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enabie  ail  the  pupils  to 
see  them  without  moving  from  their  seats. 

IV.  That  the  Teacher  should  raake  it  a  gênerai  rnle  never  to 
leave  the  class  while  engaged  in  giving  an  oral  lesson. 

V.  That,  if  possible,  the  Teacher  should  find  some  attractive 
name  for  his  lesson,  which  will  enabie  him  to  secure  the  attention 
of  his  pupils.  This  plan  can  be  very  successfully  pursued  in  the 
giving  of  Scripture  lessons.  For  instance,  if  the  Teacher  wished 
to  give  a  lesson  on  "  Noah,"  let  the  title  of  the  lesson  be  changed 
to  "  The  first  shipwright."  or  some  équivalent  phrase.  If  on 
"  Dives  and  Lazarus,"  to  "  The  rich  poor  man  and  the  poor  rich 
man."  If  on  "  Jonah,'  to  "  The  livingship."  If  on  "  Naaraan," 
to  "  The  litlle  slave,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  In  some  case  (when  most 
convenient)  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  disguise  the  real  name  of 
the  lesson,  and  not  make  itknown  until  near  the  end. 

VI.  To  divide  each  lesson  in!o  four  parts,  and,  at  the  conclusion 
of  each  part,  to  examine  the  pupils  on  the  part  previously  e.vplained 
to  them. 

VII.  Al  the  conclusion  to  make  an  examination  (oral)  on  the 
whole  of  the  lesson  given. 

VIII.  To  place  the  incorrigibles  (if  any)  nearest  the  Teacher, 
and  to  trouble  them  with  the  most  questions  at  the  time  of  examin- 
ation. 

If  Tenchers  arrange  their  lessons  in  a  logical  and  interesling  way, 
Ihey  will  find,  that,  alter  obtaining-  the 'attention  of  their  pupils 
once,  their  lessons  will  afterwards  be  courted,  and  that  no  extra 
exertion  will  be  lequired  for  the  préservation  of  order  and  attention. 
—Charles  F.  Redm.aninthe  EngUsk  Piipil-Teacher. 


Peddled  BookN  uiid  Aenspapers. 

'•  A  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  raaster  spirit,  embulined 
:uid  treasured  up  ou  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life." — Mitloii. 

"  Books  are  men  of  higher  stature,  [Brownins. 

Aud  tbc  only  mea  that  speak  aloud  for  future  times  to  hear."  —  Mrs. 

Yes,  good  books  are  worthy  of  this  high  praise.  But  good  or 
bad,  books  and  newspapers  arenow  playing  a  most  important  part 
in  popular  éducation, — hardly  second  to  that  of  the  living  teacher, 
whe  her  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  school-room.  Their  character  and 
influence  must  not  be  left  ont  of  account,  uniess  \ve  can  be  content 
to  see  our  efforts  as  teacheis  paralyzed  and  the  public  ta>te 
debased,  or  be  willing  to  neglect  a  co-operative  agency  of  gieatest 
power. 

The  subject  is  one  of  no  iittle  difîîculty,  and  we  can  oniy  throw 
out  a  few  hints  that  may  possibly  prove  suggestive  to  other  minds. 

Our  people  are  fond  of  books.  Few  familles  are  so  poor  that 
they  can  not  point  you  to  a  parler  table  or  cupboard  filled  with 
them.  But  what  are  they?  We  will  venture  to  say  that  in  three- 
fourths  of  thèse  Iittle  libraries,  at  least  one-half  of  the  books  hâve 
been  purchased  of  itinérant  book-peddlers,  or  subscription  agents, 
and  are  either  the  unsaleable  refuse  of  the  cities,  or  compends  of 
hislory,  travels,  third  rate  iiovels,  got  up  by  some  "  enterprising 
house,"  especially  for  the  popular  market  in  showy  covers  and 
v.'ith  abominable  wood-cuts.  Not  a  small  part  of  thèse  are  the 
lives  of  highwaymen,  pirates,  records  of  bold  and  wicked  adven- 
ture.  Every  ministar  in  the  habit  of  visiting  his  people,  and  every 
school  master  that  kas  "  boarded  round,''  can  verify  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  The  evil  prevails  most  in  the  country,  where  the 
people  feel  more  dépendent  on  thèse  strolling  agerîts  ;  and  even 
in  the  large  villages,  how  few  familles  can  show  sterling  or 
standard  works  in  their  collections  ?  How  few  really  good  works, 
which  issue  month  afler  mont  h  from  the  English  and  American 
press,  are  to  be  found,  in  comparison  with  works  of  Iittle  or  no 
value,  either  to  elevate  the  tasle,  inforra  the  mind,  or  purify  the 
heart  ?  Thousands  of  dollars,  lather,  tens  of  thousande,  are  atmually 
drained  from  the  State  by  tinprincipled  book-sellers  in  the  lar"-e 


cities,  for  their  worlhless  publications.  It  is  not  toc  much  to  say 
that  the  amount  thus  drawn  from  the  State  for  second  rate,  worth- 
less,  and  bad  Dooks  —  including  such  papers  as  the  Neic  York 
Ltdger  and  Mercury,  which  even  the  genius  of  Everett  and 
Bayard  Taylor  can  not  make  respectable,  and  ail  the  insipid  love- 
story  weeklies  fiom  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  ;  includ- 
ing also  many  of  our  "  fashionable  "  raonthlies  and  our  highiy 
seasoned  "yellow  coveied' religions"  literature  of  ail  sorts  and 
sizes,  liowever  recommeiided  by  men  and  Journals  of  whom  we 
hâve  a  right  to  expect  belter  things,  the  money,  we  say,  thus 
drawn  from  the  country  during  the  last  ten  years,  would  bave  sup- 
plied  every  town  with  a  school  library  of  a  choie  e  collection  of 
standard  English  and  American  authors. 

Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  such  libraries  to  our  youth,  to 
the  character  of  our  young  men  and  young  women,  to  society 
gênerai ly,  in  promoting  solid  attainment<,  souiid  views  on  ail  the 

j  great  questions  of  life,  in  elevating  the  taste  of  the  community  and 

I  trrthering  the  efforts  of  our  public  teachers? 

What  are  we  to  do?  Let  ail  teachers  ami  friends  of  éducation 
by  Word  and  example,  at  ail  fit  times  and  places,  at  the  fire-side, 
at  town  and  country  associations,  and  through  the  peu,  resist  this 
enemy  that  is  coming  in  upon  us  like  a  flood,  instriict  the  people 
on  this  evil,  and  so  create  a  healthful  sentiment.  "Let  ail  parents 
look  to  the  books  and  papers  their  children  and  themselves  are 
leading,  bravely  purge  their  tables  and  book-shelves,  anJ  get  a 
Iittle  honest  light  and  heat  bya  bonfire  of  their  otherwise  worthless 
or  bad  books.  And  then  buy  only  good  books  and  take  only  good 
papers.  If  unable  to  trust  your  own  judgment,  consult  not  with 
the  paid  advertisements  of  the  newspapers,  but  with  some  one 
upon  whom  you  can  rely.  Never  deal  with  irresponsible  book- 
agenls  or  peddiers. 
'.And  when  you  hâve  got  a  good  book,  rend  it,  and  make  your 
friends  and  neighbors  read  it.  By-and-by  it  will  not  be  the  less 
valuable  to  you  for  its  eoiled  and  well-thumbed  pages.— Kennon^ 
Sc/iool.  Journal. 


Mouotony  orscliool  Exercises. 

Ail  teachers  hâve  feit  this  creeping  shade  of  dépression  and 
enervation,  which  naturally  résulta  from  a  regular  order  of  exercises 
in  the  school-room.  The  teacher  is  not  alone  the  sharer  ofthis 
incubus  of  monotony  ;  the  same  is  both  felt  and  acted  in  the  person 
and  spirit  of  the  pupil.  This  is  the  rock  upon  which  so  many  of 
the  craft  are  ruined.  This  with  that  other,  and  not  less  dis- 
piriting  cause,  the  departure  of  a  class  of  mind  that  held  the  front 
rank  in  the  school-room,  upon  nhose  characters,  the  teacher  has 
given  the  last  stroke  of  his  skill,  ère  crossing  the  threshold  to 
struggle  in  life's  battle.  With  them  too  often  goes  the  life,  the 
energy  and  the  courage  of  the  teaeher.  Haviug  smoothed  the 
rough  boards  ot  their  minds,  and  fitted  them  for  their  position  in 
the  social  fabric,  he  feels  disheartened  as  a  new  supply  ofthe 
rough  materials  rolls  itself  up  before  him  for  the  same  care,  han- 
diwork  and  burnishing  process  as  before.  The  mind,  upon  which 
any  one  of  thèse  causes  so  opérâtes,  as  to  discourage  and  unfit  it 
for  labor,  needs  to  look  well  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  see  if 
there  is  not  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  which  loses  to  the  profession 
ni.iny  of  the  noblest,  and  most  successfui  of  workraen.  We  think 
that  the  cause  lies  in  the  fact,  of  keeping  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  instruction,  and  not  enriching  and  amas.-ing  intellectual  wealth 
— currenl  truths  connected  with  every  branch  we  teach — to  be 
imparted  as  fieely  as  obtained.  In  sodoing,  we  invigorate  our  own 
thoughts  ;  keep  in  constant  expectancy,  the  minds  of  those  we 
instruct,  and  dispel  wholly  that  apalling  cloud  of  monotony,  so 
begrimed  with  gloom  and  despair.  Every  task  should  be  made  a 
living  embodiment,  a  real  life,  created  anew,  stripped  ol  formality 
and  duU  verbiage.  To  effect  this,  the  teacher  must  be  an  eclectic, 
a  gleaner,  a  kaléidoscope,  turning  up  new  shapes  and  beauiies  at 
ail  liours  in  the  day.  Let  us  do  this,  and  the  flickering  shadows 
of  monotony  will  be  lifted,  and  an  intellectual  sunlighi  will  be  felt 
reciprocally  by  both  teacher  and  pupil.— :Vi;«'- TorA:  Teacher. 

Cliarity  auiong  Teacliei-N. 

'■'  Chanty  siifTeroth  long  and  is  kind,  charity  vaunteth  not  itself, 
is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  is  not  easily 
provoked,  thinketh  no  evil."  What  a  beautiful  picture  is  this. 
How  this  crowning  excellence  adorns  human  character.  Nothing 
appears  more  beautiful  in  ail  the  duties  and  relations  of  life.  The 
charity  that  "  envieth  not  and  seeketh  not  her  own."— the  beauti- 
ful economy  of  human  happiness. 
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Yet  I  know  a  teacher  who  seldom  speaks  well  even  of  any  tea- 
cher  but  him>elf.  He  is  a  great  cntic  on  every  System  of  tea- 
ching.  He  speaks  only  of  the  faults  of  our  etlucational  system. 
He  is  continually  cliitling  the  fiaternity  for  their  want  of  zeal  and 
efRciency.  He  raisconstrues  words,  motive'^  and  actions.  He  is 
not  cordial  with  his  fellow  teachers.  He  sees  in  them  insincerity 
and  indifférence.  When  this  man  sees  his  fellow  rising  by  diutof 
hard  labor  and  persévérance,  the  émotions  ofenvy  arise  in  his 
bosom  He  rauch  prefers  lo  seize  upon  the  foibles  and  magriify 
them,  than  to  praise  him  that  doeth  well.  He  is  quite  certain  that 
the  réputation  is  not  well  founded,  il  isaprecarioiis superstructure. 
This  grumbler  does  not  work  cordially  wiih  any  body  else.  His 
faith  is  weak  in  regard  lo  the  efficiency  of  the  efforts  of  certain 
teachers  and  educalors.  He  can  not  approve  such  measures.  He 
has  a  finely  spun  theory  of  his  own,  which  is  precisely  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  tinies,  and  he  is  much  surprised  that  his  theory 
is  80  little  appreciated.  He  can  hâve  no  patience  with  Systems  of 
teaching  that  differ  so  widely  from  his  own.  He  utters  wholesale 
criticisms  upon  authors  that  do  not  incorporate  his  peculiar  ideas  of 
scientifîc  propriety.     His  System,  of  course,  is  right. 

It  is  évident  that  this  man  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of 
perfect  charity.  And  this  is  only  a  représentative  man.  I  trust 
the  cUss  is  not  very  numerous.  But,  viewed  from  certain  stand 
points,  it  is  very  évident  tliat  charity  is  a  slranger  guest  among 
certain  circles  of  teachers.  And  how  this  cripples  the  efficiency 
of  the  educational  system.  How  it  lowers  the  real  dignity  of  the 
teacher's  calling.  There  seems  to  be  no  apulogy  for  this.  That 
ignorant  and  uncultivated  minds  should  want  tiie  crowning  grâce 
oî  charity  is  no  wonder.  VVe  can  not  well  expect  light  in  the 
midst  of  darkness.  But  it  is  unpardonable  in  him  who  is  really 
compétent  to  lead  the  youthful  mind  in  the  patliway  of  knowledge. 
Shall  he  permit  himself  to  become  a  prey  to  the  viler  émotions  of 
hiiman  nature  ?  Shall  he  fail  to  practice  what  he  should  teach  to 
others  ?  Shall  he  step  down  from  the  hight  tlieater  of  his  duties 
and  squander  his  efforts  in  lower  sphères? 

The  hands  and  hearts  of  teachers  and  educators  should  be  c'o- 
sely  joined  They  can  not  afTord  to  indulge  in  uncharitable  feelings 
and  efforts.  Their  work  is  a  great  work.  It  needs  the  united  strength 
of  every  hand  that  can  aid.  How  beauliful  is  charity,  and  where 
more  heautiful  than  among  a  company  of  teachers  ?  True  charity 
is  not  incompatible  «ith  just  criticism.  But  criticisms  are  not  lo  be 
introduced  at  the  mère  bidding  of  a  désire  to  seem  critical.  Fov- 
bear  your  criticisms  until  the  right  time  and  place.  Put  the  most 
favorable  construction  upon  the  actions  of  your  fellow  teachers.  Be 
as  eager  to  receive  as  to  give  counsel.  And  "  with  what  measure 
;e  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again."— A'eîtf-  York  Teacher. 


Tbougbts  on  Education  from  varions  iutbors.  (i) 


VALUE    AND   ESSENCE   OF   A    COOD    EDUCATION, 

Mo3t  teachers  sow  plants  instead  of  seeds  ;  and  do  not  proceed  from 
the  most  simple  principles. 

Fiist,  the  sensés  should  be  exercised  ;  then  the  memory,  then  the 
nndtrstanding,  and  lastly,  thejudgment;  and  ail  by  commencing  as 
science  does,  with  an  induction. 

The  puoil  should  learn  uothing  by  rote  which  he  has  not  already 
comprehended. 

He  should  learu  nothing  which  is  not  useful  either  for  one  or  auother 
condition  in  lite. 

AH  the  studies  must  form  one  whole  ;  must  proceed  from  one  root. 

Pupils  should  learu,  not  only  to  understand,  butalsoto  express  what 
Ihey  understand. 

Speech,  and  knowledge  ofthings,  must  proceed  together. 

Reading  and  writing  should  be  learned  togetber. 

Actual  intuition  of  things  ia  the  most  important  part  of  instruction 

From  this  proceeds  actual  knowledge  ;  what  is  psrceived  by  the  sensés 
clings  fastest  in  the  memory;  for  which  reason  pieturcs  are  to  be  re- 
commended. 

Every  art  is  learned  by  practice.  Tho  teacher  must  do  the  work 
betore  the  scholar  does  it.  Comehius. 

The  best  mode  is  to  raake  the  chiidren  learn   the  most  usoful  things. 

Therefore  the  cMld  himself  must  learn  to  form  opinions  ;  to  which 
end  instruction  should  often  be  given  orally. 

Justice  and  désire  for  knowledge  mnst  be  planted  in  the  child  ;  he 
must  likewise  be  early  instructcd  in  raorality  ;  which  représenta  virtue 
in  a  lovely  form. 

The  actions  of  a  young  per5ou  constitute  the  truest  touchstone  of 
what  he  has  learned.  Montaigne 


(1)  Ahridgsd  from  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education. 


Few  rules  should  be  given  to  chiidren  ;  but  thèse  should  be  strictly 
adhered  to. 

It  ia  best  that  rules  should  be  fonnd  out  by  the  practice  of  them. 

Chiidren  should  be  manoged  with  kindnees  and  suitably  to  their  char- 
acter. 

We  should  watch  against  ail  affectation  in  chiidren,  and  should  keep 
them  natjral,  and  préserve  the  beauty  of  their  charaeter. 

For  your  chiidren  especially,  what  they  learn  should  not  be  made  a 
burden. 

Chiidren  should  not  be  overburdcncd  with  plays;  the  best  are  those 
they  contrive  themselves. 

Chiidren 's  lessons  should  not  be  made  a  servile  labor  to  them. 

Even  their  sports  would  become  disgustful  to  them  if  they  were  forced 
to  them. 

Chiidren  should  be  influenced  to  lovp  to  learn,  and  should  only  be 
ma'le  to  work  when  they  are  inclined  lo. 

Stil!,  chiidren  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  idle  ;  and  must  be  ac- 
customed  to  drop  occupations  which  are  pleasant  to  them,  to  takr  up 
others  not  so  agreeable.  Locke. 

Precocious  boys  and  youths  may  fancy  they  are  doing  a  good  thing, 
when,  at  a  time  when  those  of  their  own  âge  are  cnjoying  themselves 
with  really  childish  occupations,  they  are,  as  it  were,  acting  a  part  in 
the  socit-ty  of  adults,  are  treated  by  them  as  equala,  f)articipaie  in  their 
etiuivoeal  and  often  immoral  amusements,  make  a  figure  in  the  eyes  of 
vain  girls  and  frivolous  women.  actually  enter  into  a  lover's  relations 
with  them.  and  altogether  conduct  themselves  as  if  they  had  long  out- 
grown  the  chihlren's  school,  and  attained  to  the  condition  of  young 
men,  who  are  beginning,  after  their  fashion,  to  enjoy  the  life  of  the 
great  and  polished  world. 

But  they  are  not  conscious  how  indescribably  répulsive  this  unnatu- 
ral  amphibious  standing  makes  them  to  «11  men  (if  correct  feelingand 
understanking  ;  and  how  far  they  are  inferior  to  those  boys  and  youths 
who  préserve  their  gay  free  and  innocent  state  of  mind  with  which 
nature  has  eudowed  them,  and  which  affords  them  a  pleasurable  relaxa- 
tion frora  their  hours  of  labor  ;  who  préserve  the  charaeter  of  pure 
youthlulness. 

What  would  the  ancieut  Greeks  or  Romans  say,  to  see  our  youths  and 
boys,  at  an  âge  when  they  ought  to  be  eiijoying  themselves  with  their 
companions,  appearing  iu  the  guise  of  a  modem  dandy,  flitting  from 
one  gay  bail  to  another,  regiilarly  attending  the  thentre,  playing  the 
squire  ..f  dames  or  the  tender  shepherd  at  tea-parties,  introducing  and 
singingthe  newest  opéra  airs,  and  busied  with  ail  the  little  and  piiiful 
atfairs  which  the  highest  taste  of  the  cultivated  and  modish  world  fînds 
so  beautiful,  delightful  and  magnificent  ? 

The  youth  precociously  trained  has  no  youth  ;  and  when  he  becomes 
a  man,  no  pleasure  md  no  amusement. 

We  must  déclare  that  ail  those  fathers  and  luothersare  deluded,  who, 
.13  is  unfortunately  so  often  the  case,  are  not  as  zealous  about  anything 
else  as  they  are  in  using  every  possible  meaus  to  make  their  sons,  in 
their  carliest  youth,  half-men-of-society.  Kohh. 

As  with  plants,  neglect  or  carein  their  tenderyouth  contribntes  prin- 
cipally  to  their  decay  or  flourishing  ;  and  as  the  immeasurable  growth 
of  ihe  Roman  Empire  wus  justly  ascribed  to  the  courage  and  wisdom 
of  thoso  si.i  kings  who  governed  and  protecied  iis  childh  od,  so,  wiihoul 
doubt,  the  training  and  éducation  of  boyhood,  and  even  at  an  earlier  âge, 
even  if  it  is  unobserved,  and  is  noticed  hy  no  one,  hâve  an  influence  not 
equalled  by  the  most  persevering  and  assiduous  industry  in  after  years. 

Bacon. 

There  has  boen  no  period  without  persons  entertaining  the  delii.oion 
that  knowledge  and  éducation  are  to  be  considered  the  source  of  ail 
cvils.  There  was  even  a  time  when  Rousseau,  the  corypheus  nfihis 
class,  was  worshipped  ;  Rousseau,  who  with  deceptive  and  glitierirjg 
éloquence,  maintained  that  virtue  had  depHrted  in  proportion  as  the  Sun 
of  enlightenment  had  risen  above  thehoriznn,  and  that  with  philosophers 
and  artists,  luxury  and  vices  had  come  in  ;  the  sciences  and  arts,  grow- 
ing  out  of  vices,  astronomy  from  superstition,  éloquence  from  ambition, 
hatred  or  flattery,  geometry  from  avarice,  physics  from  curiosity,  morals 
from  pride — thèse  hâve  enticed  the  human  race  ont  of  their  happy  na- 
tural  condition,  aud  betrayed  them  into  the  depths  of  their  présent 
miscry. 

But  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  realms  of  science  and  arts  will  as  little 
be  injured  by  this  sort  of  déclamation,  as  the  rag'  of  atheism  has  availed 
to  overturn  the  everlasting  pillars  of  religion  in  the  human  son],  it  does 
not  require  long  reflection  to  comprehend  that  Rousseau  and  his  asso- 
ciâtes are  viewing  entirely  and  only  from  the  misuse  of  the  sciences  and 
arts,  not  from  the  right  use  ofthem,  and  blaming  the  latter  for  what 
can  only  be  charged  against  the  former  ;  in,  a  word,  that  they  are,  as 
the  proverb  says,  throwing  away  the  chîld  and  the  bathing-tub  together. 

And  thus  will  it  be  to  the  end"  of  time,  even  though  whole  armies  of 
Rousseans,  like  Vandals,   should  overrun  Europe. 

With  unworthy  teachers  and  pupils,  science  and  éducation  will  bring 
harm  and  destruction,  like  a  sword  in  the  hands  of  an  unskillf  il  man  ; 
but  under  th'  charge  of  a  truly  wise  man,  they  bring  endless  blessings. 

But  just  as  cerlaiDly  as  man  was  created,  not  to  crawl  on  ail  fuurs  in 
the  depths  of  prime  val  forests,  but  to  develop  his  mental  and  moi  al  fn- 
culties,  as  plants  are  organized  to  bloom  and  bear  fruit,  jtist  so  certainly 
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hc  need3  éducation,  and  only  bymoansof  it  willbecome  wliat  lie  ought 
to  become,  man,  in  the  bighest  aense  of  tbo  word.  Anon. 

Tlic  tnie  victorie3,  the  only  ones  whicb  we  need  ucvor  Unicnt,  are 
thoso  won  orer  the  dominion  of  ignorance. 

Tbe  employment  most  bonorable,  and  most  profitable  to  the  peoplo, 
is  to  labor  for  tbe  diffusion  and  estension  of  the  ideas  of  men. 

Napoléon  BoxiPAiiTE. 

Man  becomes  greater  in  proportion  as  lie  learns  to  kuow  himself  and 
bis  powers. 

If  man  poasesses  tho  consciousness  of  what  be  is,  he  will  soon  also 
learn  wbat  be  oiigbt  to  be  ;  let  bim  bave  a  tbeorctical  respect  for  him- 
self, and  a  practical  will  soon  foUow. 

Il  is  vain  to  expect  gi-eat  progress  from  tbe  good  tendencies  of  man  ; 
for  in  order  to  become  better  be  must  already  be  good.  For  this  same 
reason,  the  révolution  in  man  must  proceed  from  ihe  tbeoreiical  con- 
sciousness of  bis  beiiig  ;  be  must  be  theoretically  goud,  in  order  to  be 
practically  so  ;  and  the  surest  préparation  for  a  course  of  action  consis- 
tent witb  itselfis  tbe  theoretical  couviciion  that  tbe  essential  part  of 
man  exists  only  in  unity  and  througb  unity. 

For  man,  baving  once  reached  this  conviction,  will  also  see  that  unity 
in  will  and  action  must  be  as  natural  and  necessary  to  bim  as  the  main- 
tenance of  bis  existence. 

And  from  this,  hc  will  further  observe,  that  unity  in  will  and  action 
are  as  natural  to  him  as  the  mechanism  of  bis  body,  and  tbe  unity  of 
bis  consciousness.  Schblling. 

The  chief  problem  of  éducation  mnst  be,  not  only  to  eommunicate  to 
youth  in  an  intelligible  manner  the  sum  of  wbat  man  as  man  needs  to 
know,  but  also  to  develop  barmonionsly  and  naturally  the  various  faciil- 
tids  of  the  soûl,  so  that  tb»  pupil  bimsclf  shall  learn  bow  to  investigate 
further  after  t.-uth,  and  shall  choose  for  bis  guides  in  life,  tbr  noble  and 
most  elevated  ideas  of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  tbe  boly;  and  lastly, 
that  by  graduai  accustoming,  in  earnestness  mingled  with  love,  be  may 
be  led'in  tbe  road  of  rigbt,  morality,  religion  and  virtue. 

True  enlightenment  consists  in  this  ;  that  man  rightly  comprebend 
bis  moral  destiny,  always  bave  it  before  bis  eyes,  refer  to  it  ail  the 
manifold  phenomena  within  and  without  bim,  and  observe  everything 
from  its  proper  point  of  view.  Heydexrlich. 

We  do  not  divert  men  from  error  merely  by  contradictingtheir  foolish 
worda,  but  by  dissolving  out  of  tbem  tbe  spirit  ol  tbeir  errors. 

It  does  not  help  one  to  see,  to  drscribe  to  him  the  night,  and  its  dark 
colors  and  shadows.  We  can  show  wbat  tbe  night  is  only  by  lighting 
up,  and  what  blimîness  is,  by  covering  the  eyes. 

Just  as  little  wiU  one  learn  tbe  right  path  to  a  place  by  being  led 
about  tbrough  ail  ;lie  side  streets  where  he  might  go  astray. 

Pkstalozzi. 

It  is  perhaps  not  hard  to  understand  why  so  many  persons  prefer  dark" 
ness  to  ligbt;  night  to  the  brightness  cf  day. 

The  fault  may  lie  in  the  organization  oftheir  sensowum,  whicb  can 
not  bear  ligbt. 

Let  the  owl  be  asked  whether  day  or  night  affords  it  the  most  pleasant 
sensations  ? 

But  there  may  be  a  fault  on  the  part  of  the  enlighteners  ihemselves. 
They  may  disseminaiebarmful  sparks  of  fîre  instead  of  ihe  ligbt  of  trutb 
— may  introduce  more  of  corrupiion  among  men,  than  of  moral  improve- 
ment. 

Tbe  visionary,  tbe  alchymist,  the  mystery-monger,  as  much  think 
tbems  Ives  enlightened,  as  otber  men  think  tbem  fools,  or  what  they  are. 

Enlightenment  is  récognition  of  trutb,  rejection  of  préjudice,  delusion 
and  superstition. 

In  order  to  diffuse  enlightenment  more  generally,  the  intelli-ctual 
faculties  sbould  first  be  as  much  as  possible  brought  under  good  réputa- 
tion ;  and  instruction,  encouragement  to  progress,  and  to  the  investi- 
gation of  ihe  trutb,  must  be  made  universal. 

Otherwise,  there  would  never  be  more  tban  a  few  enlightened  persons  ; 
and  there  would  be  very  many  wbo  would  injure  and  persécute  tbem. 

Weikard. 

In  trutb,  what  more  élevâtes  the  soûl,  or  more  encourages  virtue, 
eularges  and  refines  the  impulses  of  tbe  heart,  as  lofty  opmions  of  the 
objecl  of  our  existence?  The  universe,  nnlimited  ;  infinité  space  and 
time  ;  tbe  sun  whicb  shines  upon  ns,  a  spark  from  some  superior  sun  ; 
our  immortal  soûl,  allied  to  immortals,  and — if  it  obeys  uod,  destined 
to  God's  bappiness.  Wiela.vd. 

If  cbildhood  is  educated  according  to  the  measure  of  its  powers,  they 
will  continually  grow  and  increasi?  ;  wbilc  if  forced  beyond  their 
strength,  they  decrease,  instead  of  increasing. 

Saint  Augcstine. 

Doring  the  first  seven  ycnrs,  the  cbild  is  pure  and  simple,  like  soft 
wax. 

With  the  departure  of  boyhood  comca  the  period  when  the  cbild  takes 
up  ail  manner  o:'  faults  ;  partly  from  bis  own  tendencies,  partly  from  bis 
imitation  of  the  evil  which  he  sees.  As  the  body  grows,  the  m.ud  in- 
creases  along  wiih  it,  aud  the  secret  feelings  burst  into  flame. 

Deficiencies  iu  true  éducation  are  the  source  of  delusion  and  ofaW 
transgressions  ;  tbe  chief  cause  of  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  mind. 

Tb  order  tbal  tbe  invisible  mind  may  be  tho  dwelline  of  fhe  invisible 


God,  the  characleristicendowmentsof  menare  in  the  need  of  instrnction. 

Philo. 

Man  takes  bis  place  upon  the  scène  of  life,  provided  with  bodily  and 
mental  endowments  aucb  us  no  other  being  bas,  that  we  know. 
!      AU  that  he  can  become  appears  as  a  seed  which  awaits  its  develop- 
!  ment  ;  a  flower  from  which  the  fruit  will  be  developed,  and  under  favor- 
I  able  circumstances  will  ripen. 

!      As  in  other  orgauized  beings,  this  develorraent  and  training  partly, 
!  foUow  unvarying  natural  laws  without  needing  any  htlp  from  witbout. 

The  body  grows,  its  members  enlarge  and  become  useful.  Manifold 
impulses  appear.  The  senoes  reccive  impressions  from  the  outer  world. 
Tbe  reason  becomes  active,  and  eien  in  its  most  imperfect  manifesta- 
tion gives  a  character  which  distinguisbes  muu  from  tbe  animal  création, 
not  merely  in  degree,  but  in  kind. 

But,  unlike  animais,  man  bas  more  need  of  foreign  aid,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  birtb  to  the  period  of  cbildhood  and  youth 

This  aid  must  supply  the  place  of  the  ins'inct  of  animais,  and  of  the 
services  whicb  he  afterwards  rece-ves  from  the  free  activity  of  bis  ma- 
tured  reason. 

Without  constant  care  and  protection,  the  body,  which  man  bas  in 
common  with  beasts,  is  iu  constant  danger  of  injury  or  death. 

Without  the  aid  of  other  reasoning  beings,  that  q  ality  which  distin- 
guisbes him  from  the  unreasnning.  can  never  approarh  that  grade  of 
completeness  which  it»  original  perfectibility  will  admit  ;  and  tbe 
bighest  of  its  endowments,  the  reason,  which  is  founded  upon  indepen- 
deut  action,  wuuld,  thobgh  it  might  attain  to  some  strength,  with 
difSculty  attain  to  that  tixed  grade  of  élévation  in  which  only  it  can 
appear  a;  entirely  perfected. 

Without  instruction  from  others  the  mind  can  aequire  by  its  own 
observations  upon  the  ex.ernal  world,  some  inconsiderable  store  of 
knowledge  ;  but  it  would  both  gain  >his  slowh',  and  would  fail  to  gain 
a  great  additional  mass. 

Therefore,  man  needs  éducation  and  instruction.  Xiemeyeh. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OFFICIEL.   InTOTICES. 


APPOINT  .M  E  .V  T  S  . 


SCHOOL  C0MMIS8I0XERS. 


His  Exeellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council  was  pleased,  on  the 
29th  of  May  la  t,  to  appoint  Messrs.  William  Walsborn,  James  Jackson, 
Jf  bn  Burns.Isaac  Jeckell,  and  Joseph  Seale,  to  bi-  School  Commissioners 
for  ibe  township  of  Morin,  in  the  County  of  Argenteuil. 

His  Exeellency  the  Governor  G'-neral  in  (Jouneil  was  pleased,  on  the 
4tb  instant,  to  appoint  Mr.  Muses  Tayior  a  School  Commissioner  for  St. 
Dnnstan,  in  the  County  of  Québec, 

Hii  Exeellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council  was  pleased,  on  the 
13th  instant,  to  make  the  fjUowing  appointments  : — 

Couniy  of  Montcalm — .^t.  Liguori  ;  Messrs.  Dugas,  junior,  and  Léon 
Râtelle,  to  be  School  Commissioners, 

PKOFESSORS. 

His  Excelleucy  tbe  Governor  General  in  Council  was  pleased,  on  the 
13th  instant,  to  appoint  Mr.  Pierre  Jacques  Darey,  Professer  of  French 
at  the  McGill  Normal  School,  in  tbe  room  and  stead  ofMr.  Léon  Fron- 
teau,  resigned. 

SEPARATION  ASD  AXXEXATION  OF   SCHOOL  JCUNlClPALITffiS. 

His  Exeellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council  was  pleased,  on  tlie 
29th  ultimo  : — 

1.  To  divide  the  township  of  Cbatham,  iu  the  county  of  Argenteuil, 
into  two  pans,  and  to  erect  tbem  as  separate  school  municipalities  ;  the 
first  comprising  the  first  six  langes  of  the  township,  and  to  be  called 
Chatham  .No.  I  ;  and  the  second,  comprising  ail  the  other  ranges  in  the 
said  township,  from  number  seven  inclusivelv,  and  to  be  called  Chatham 
No.  2. 

2.  To  separate  the  village  of  Melbourne  from  the  township  of  Mel- 
bourne, in  the  county  of  Richmond,  and  to  erect  the  village  as  a  dis- 
tinct municipality  from  tbe  township 

3.  To  divide  the  school  municipality  of  Fox  and  GriflSn  Cove,  in  tbe 
county  of  Gaspé,  into  two  parts,  each  to  form  a  new  school  municipal- 
ity ;  aud  to  erect  the  first  under  the  name  of  Rivière  au  RenarrI,  with  the 
foUowing  limita  : — from  the  Cannes  de  Rocher,  towards  tbe  north-east, 
to  the  Petite  Rivière  au  Renard,  towards  thesouth-west,  forming  a  tract 
of  two  leagues  in  extcnt  ;  and  the  second  under  the  name  of  L'anse  à 
Griifondi,  with  the  foUowing  limita  : — from  the  Trois  Rtiisseaux  to  the 
Cannes  ih  Rorhen,  a  tract  of  three  leagues  in  estent. 


FOR  LOWER  CANADA. 


4.  To  annex  to  the  school  municipalité  of  tbe  towuship  ol'  Harvey,  ja 
thc  county  of  Chicoutimi,  thaï  portion  of  the  school  municipality  ,of  St. 
Joseph,  in  the  same  county,  extcnding  from  the  Rivci-  Valliei-  dowu- 
warcis  to  the  boundary  liae  of  the  said  township  of  Harvey. 

û.  To  separate  the  Côtes  des  Prairies  and  St.  George,  from  thc  school 
municipality  of  St.  Jérôme,  in  the  county  of  Terrebonne,  and  to  .innex 
the  same  to  the  school  municipality  of  St.  Jérôme  No.  4. 

0.  To  separate  from  tho  school  municipality  of  Ste.  Geneviève,  in  the 
county  of  Jacques-Cartier,  the  Cotes  or  concessions  of  Saraguay 
{Océraga),  and  of  St.  Rémi,  and  to  erect  the  same  into  a  separate  school 
municipality  under  the  name  of  Ste.  Geneviève  Xo.  3. 

His  E-icellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council  -n-as  plcnsed,  on  the 
12th  instant,  to  separate  the  pariah  of  St.  Charles  Borromée,  in  the 
county  of  Jolieite,  into  two  parts,  and  to  erect  thèse  into  school  muni- 
cipalitit-s;  the  tirst,  under  the  name  of  the  school  municipality  of  the 
village  of  Industry,  comprising  that  tract  within  tho  limits  of  the  muni- 
cipality of  St.  Charles  Borromée,  which  is  bounded,  ou  the  north-east, 
by  the  Des  Prairies  Road,  from  Joseph  Descbamps'  farm  to  the  north- 
westorn  boundary  line  of  Joseph  Beaudry's  farm  ;  thence,  following  the 
same  line,  to  the  River  L'Assomption,  and  from  the  said  River  L'As- 
somption to  the  division  line  between  François  Paqui-rs  farm  and  that 
of  Charles  Longpré  ;  on  the  south-west,  by  the  Une  (trait-carré)  of  the 
lanas  of  the  Ruisseau  SI.  Pierre;  ou  the  nonh-west  by  the  line  dividing 
the  farm  of  Fran(;ois  Papin  from  that  of  Charles  Longpré  ;  and,  on  the 
aouth-east,  by  the  line  separaling  the  domain  of  ihe  Seigniors  of  Laval- 
trie  from  the  land  of  the  widow  Narcisse  Perrault,  now  the  wife  of 
Jean-Baptiste  Prudliomme,  and  from  the  land  of  Joseph  Verseau  ;  and 
thence  by  the  north-west  line  of  the  land  of  Josb[hi  Deschamps  as  far 
as  Des  Prairies  road,  with  the  addition  of  the  Coa>  ession  called  Vieita: 
Moulin  ;  and  the  second,  retaioing  theold  name  of  St.  Cliarles  li  irromée, 
shall  comprise  ihe  remainder  of  the  said  parish  of  St.  Charles  Borromée. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council  was  pkased,  on  the 
15th  instant,  to  cn-ct  inio  a  sepatHte  school  municipality  ths  sixlh 
district  or  section  of  the  school  rauDicicaliiy  of  Beauport,  romprising 
the  three  concessions  called  St.  Joseph,  St.  Michel  and  Ste.  Thérèse,  by 
the  name  of  tho  School  Municipality  of  St.  .Michel  de  Beauport. 

His  Excelloncy  the  Governor  General  in  Council  was  pleased,  on  the 
23rJ  instant,  to  erect  the  village  of  Chicoutimi,  into  a  school  municip- 
ality, with  the  following  limits:  On  the  north,  bounded  by  the  River 
Sagueuay  ;  on  the  south,  by  No.  4  of  the  farm  lot,  m  tlie  9th  and  lOth 
ranges  lying  south-west  of  the  Sydenham  Road  ;  on  th»'  west,  by  No.  1 
in  the  14th  and  15th  ranges  lying  south-ivcst  of  the  Sydenliam'  Roid; 
and  on  the  t-ast,  by  No.  71  in  the  first  raugr?  uord-eas"t  of  Sydenham 
Road,  No.  74  in  the  range  on  the  west  of  the  S.vdenliam  R.  ad,  and  Nos. 
1,  2,  and  3  in  the  third  range  on  the  south-west  of  tlie  said  Road. 

Education  Office,  28th  May,  18G0. 

VSTITrTIOXS    CLAIMI.S'O    AID     ON    THE    GRANT   FOR 

ncT.,  lup.  54. 

Ist.  That  this  year,  no  institution  shall  be  entitled  to  or  receive  any 
nid  unless  the  return,  and  demaud  thercfor,  be  fyled  within  the  pcriod 
prescribed,  that  is  to  say,  befire  the  first  day'  of  August  next.  No 
exception  will  be  made  under  any  pretence  whatsoever. 

2nd.  Acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  such  return  and  demand  will 
be  made  immediately  to  the  party  forwarding  .=ame. 

3rd.  Any  party  not  receivingsuchacknowledgment  within  eightdavs 
after  mailing  tlie  documents,  should  makeenquirits  at  tlie  post  office  and 
alao  atthii  office  ;  faiiing  which,  such  demand  and  roiurn  will  be  deemed, 
as  not  having  been  sent  in. 

4ih.  Blank  fornis  will  be  transmitted  during  the  first  fortnight  in  Jime 
next,  to  ail  institutions  now  on  the  list,  and  institutions  not  receivicg 
thera  during  that  period,  must  apply  for  them  at  the  oflice  of  this  depa:  l- 
ment. 

5th.  Institutions  not  on  tlie  list,  who  may  be  désirons  of  making  the 
nccessary  return  and  demand,  can  obtain  the  lequisite  blank  forras  by 
applying  for  them  at  this  olficc,  between  the  Ist  and  lôth  of  June  next. 
PiKRRE  J.  0    Chauveau. 
Superintendcnt  of  Education. 

Notice  to  the  Secretaries-Treasurers  of  the  Boards  of 

School  Commissioners  and  of  Trustées  of 

Dissentient  Schools. 

The  Secretaries-Treasurers  are  particularly  requosted,  when  pre- 
paring  the  semi-aunual  reports  of  their  respective  Boards,  to  mention 
the  full  yearly  salary  of  the  Teachcr,  iocluding  thercin  the  v.alue  of  the 
bouse  rent,  of  the  fircwood,  of  the  boavd,  or  of  any  other  pcrquisites,  if 
such  be  granted  to  him. 

The  Secretaries-Treasurers  will  also  be  pleased  to  culoulate  in  dollars 
and  cents,  and  to  make  ail  the  necessary  additions  in  the  cohimns  in 
which  they  are  required.  Thus,  instead  of  morcly  stating  that  so  many 
thildren  pay  so  much  a  month  in  menthly  fees.'etatc  Ihc  total  of  the 
amount,  etc. 

By  order, 

Loris  GiARD, 

Sccratarv. 


CATUOLIO   BOAED  OP  E.XAMIÎJERS  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  MONTaBAL. 

Messrs.  Eusèbe  Boutin,  and  Amédée  Gagnon,  havo  obtained  diplomas 
authorizing  them  to  teach  in  Model-Schools. 

SIessrs.  Julien  Bourgeois,  Pierre  Campbell,  David  Couture,  and  Al- 
phonse Martin  ;  and  Misses.  Adée  Alary,  Louise  Alary,  Luoe  Archam- 
bault,  Hermine  Beauregrd,  Josephte  Bedard,  Célina  Rose  Céiingc, 
Alodie  Benoit,  Caroline  Birnes,  Hermine  Boyer,  Catherine  B.eault,  Marié 
Hypolite  Brunet,  Domitilde  Cadieux,  Adèle  Caisse,  Octavie  Cardinal, 
Célina  Caaavant,  Dorothée  Cbapdelcine,  Cléophire  Chartier,  Délima 
Cloutier,  Célina  Coursol,  Onésime  Cuiérier,  Anne  Delaunais,  Emilie 
Deveaux,  Maiie  Doucet,  Mathilde  Duquel,  Warcelliue  Ethier,  Elodie 
Gagnon,  Christine  Gigou,  Virginie  birard,  Philomène  Girouard,  Adé- 
line  Giroux,  Héloïse  Gravel,  Mathilde  Gravel,  Philomène  Héroux,  Léo- 
cadie  Hurtubise,  Martine  Jubinville,  EUen  Keogh,  Alixe  Labelle,  Rosalie 
Lacroix,  Theresa  Laffan,  Angéle  Langelier,  Ursule  Lajeunesic,  Philo- 
mène Lalandc,  Vitaline  Lapoinle,  Lucie  Lavoie,  Zarilla  Leduc,  Adèle 
Ledoux,  JUIfina  Lefebvre,  Elisabeth  Leniiiy,  Julie  Lemoine,  Adéline 
Lestage,  Emma  Léveillé,  Hélène  Loiselle,  Julie  Macé,  Rosalie  Marches- 
seau,  Marguerite  Marsant,  Marie  Martel,  Ann  Malvin,  Elisa  Meunier 
Seraphine  Miller,  Célina  Moreau,  Adélaïde  Moriu,  Célina  Morin.  José- 
phine Raquette,  Antoinette  Pilon,  Phi  omèue  Pratte,  Elise  Prégeant 
Célina  Prévost,  Elisabeth  Prud'homme,  Angélique  Quimineur,  Caroline 
Rabbi-au,  Emma  Renaud,  Philomène  Robert,  Louise  Rousseau,  Célina 
St.  Antoini-,  Domitilde  Saurel,  Aimée  Simard,  Valérie  Sylvestre,  Exilda 
Tessier,  M.  Trudeau,  and  Doiimène  Verdon,  hâve  obtained  diplomas 
authorizing  them  to  teach  in  elementarv  schools. 

F.  X.  Valabe, 
Secretatv. 


PROTESTANT  BOABD  OF  EXAMINEES  FOE  THE  DISTRICT  OF  MONTREAL. 

Messrs.  James  Black,  John  Burns,  Thomas  Bridgewater,  Samuel  Cairns, 
John  Cameron,  John  Campbell,  William  H.  Douglas,  Fraucis  D.  Gwilt' 
.Andrew  Washington  Huntley,  Summers  George  Hanter,  Malcolm  Leroy, 
William  Liroy,  William  Millar,  Simuel  Milliken,  James  McGaw,  Jolin 
Morrison,  Willi  m  McGarry,  William  McCuUoch,  Adam  C.  Oir,  Peter 
Slewart,  George  Thompson,  James  Whito,  and  Joshua  Worsley  ;  and 
Misses,  Chrisiina  Black,  Jane  Burns,  Belinda  Kobitis,  Isabella  S.  Brodie, 
Dorothj  Bi.rwash,  Susan  Campbell,  Cel-stia  Cheney.  Eliza  Curran, 
Helen  Dalgleish,  Christina  Dewar,  Emily  Dewart,  EÎizabfth  EUerton' 
.Anne  Jiine  Faggart,  Emily  R.  Fr.ary,  Annie  L.  Hayr,  Mary  Ann  HayterJ 
tlizabeth  Hlll,  Sarah  Hunter,  Anna  Adelia  Karr,  Emma  Kihn,  Alice 
Mc.Mariin,  Emily  Milligan,  Isabella  McFaul,  Elizabeth  McFaul,  Catherine 
McRae,  .MatilOa  McRae,  Marg,.ret  McPhail,  Catherine  Maither,  Sarah 
Pringle,  Margaret  Kobson,  Martha  Ruston,  Tryphena  Straker,  Henr  eita 
Tarr,  Mary  Wills,  Jar.e  White  and  Margaret  Winter,  hâve  obtained 
diplomas  anthorizing  them  to  teach  in  elementary  schools. 

A.  N.  Rennie. 
Secretarv. 


Messrs.  Frederick  Decan,  William  Muir,  and  Louis  P.  Rasch   bave 
obtained  diplomas  anthorizing  thtm  to  teach  in  eltmentaiy  ichoois. 


PROTESTANT  BOARD  OF  E.XA.MINERS 


THE  DISTRICT  OF  QUEBEC. 


Messrs.  John  Fitzgerald,  Da<-id  Harrowcr,  William  Hutchison,  Peter 
McKeuzie,  Robert  McKenzie,  Neil  .McKillop,  and  Robert  Squire;Rnd 
Misses  Margaret  Brodic,  Margaret  .McDmiald,  Margaret  Magil',  Flora 
McKillop,  Isablla  M  Killop,  Margery  McKillop,  Christiana  McK  nnon, 
and  Mary  McKinnon  hâve  obtained  diplomas  anthorizing  them  to  teach 
in  elementary  schools. 

D.   WlLKIE, 

Secretarv. 


ROARD  OF  EXAMINEES  FOR  TUE  DISTRICT  OF   OTTAWA. 

Misses  Sarah  B>irnaid,  Caroline  Bolton,  Philomène  Gauthier,  Frnncess 
Gormau,  EUen  Mulligan,  and  Madame  Ann  Huckill  ;  and  Messrs.  James 
A.  Halliday,  DaniîlHayden,  Isidore  JoUion,  Michel  McCarthy,  Eugène 
O'Regan,  Benjamin  Sheriff,  Thomas  Stephecs,  John  Stevens  and  Hugh 
Young  havc  obtained  diplomas  authorizing  them  to  teach  in  elementaiy 
schools. 

John  R.  Woods, 

Secretarv. 


donations  to  tue 


lART   OF  THE  DErARftlENT. 


The  Snperintendent  acknowledges  with  thanks  the  following  doua- 
From  Jlr.  l'abbé  Faillon,  of  Montréal  :  Vie  de  Mlle.  Le  Ber  ;  1  voi. 
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From  Côme  S.  Cherrier,  Esq.,  Q.  C.  of  Montréal  :  De  la  Liberté  de 
l'Italie  et  de  l'Eglise,  by  the  R.  P.  H.  D.  Lacordaire,  des  Frères  Prê- 
cheurs de  Paris:  1  pamphlet  in-8o. 

From  Messrs.  Hai  |>er  and  Brothers,  booksellers,  New- York  :  Harper's 
Séries  of  School  and  Family  Readets  ;  5  vols.  iii-12o,  with  engravinga. 

SITUATIONS  WA.NTED. 

Mr  James  O'Brien,  who  is  providi-d  with  a  diploma  for  elementary 
scbools.     Apply  at  tbe  EducHtion  Office. 

A  young  Lady  provid.d  with  t  diploma  for  elementary  scbools,  from 
the  Moiiireal  ilatholic  Board  of  Evamim-rs,  nnd  well  qualified  to  imi>art 
aso  .ad  Ent'lish  l-Mmation  Apijiy  at  the  Ëducatiou  Oflice— or  to  Mr. 
C.  H  aly,  N  ..  95,  St.  L.iwrence  Ma'i  i  Street,  Montréal. 

Mr.  .Ambroise  15lai,-<,  protided  with  a  diploma  for  elementary  schools, 
and  now  u  lesidiut  of  tbis  ciiy. 

Miss  Caroline  Borne,  provided  with  a  diploma,  and  well  recommend  d  , 
will  iindertike  to  tearh  Frtncb  .ind  Eng;isb,  tbe  éléments  of  Miisic,  and 
Cr.chet  wort  Address:  Mis  Caioline  Borne,  to  the  care  ofMr.  A. 
Boucher,  Lagaucbetiere  street 

Mr.  Jo.-hua  Blnzaid  wisbes  to  obtain  employment  in  an  elementary 
school.     A  protestant,  aud  can  bc-  will  recommended. 
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MONTREAL,  (LOWEE  CANADA)  JUNE,  1860. 


Eleventh  Conférence  of  the  Teaehers'  Association  in 

connection  with  the  Jacques  Cartier  Normal 

School,  held  Friday,  the  25th  May  1860. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  havir  g  beeii  approved,  Mr.  U. 
E.  Archambauit  rea.i  an  e.<say  on  the  "  Education  and  the  Power 
of  the  humaii  wiil."  The  Hon.  Superintendent  congratulated 
the  Association  on  ihe  progress  it  had  made  under  the  faviirable 
influence  of  the  Normal  School,  and  urged  on  the  teaehers  the 
good  results  which  :iltendance  ^m  the  course  in  that  .school  would 
produce.  The  question,  "  Should  the  system  of  taking  notes  be 
preferred  to  that  of  books,  for  Ihe  teaching  of  arithmetic,  geography, 
gênerai  hislory,  gênerai  literature,  éléments  of  nalurai  philosophy, 
etc."  wa.«  disttussed,  and  the  Rev.  Principal  in  his  remarks  on  the 
leading  points,  said  that  he  coiisidered  the  System  of  note  taking  less 
moiiotonous,  and  as  calling  the  faculties  of  the  pupil  more  into 
play,  because  lie  must  nece.-isarily  undersland  what  he  analyses.  A 
resolution  was  then  passed,  rendeiing  if  obligatory  on  merabers  to 
prépare  papers.  It  was  aiso  resolved  that  a  letter  of  ihanks  be 
addressed  to  the  E.\ecutive  Couiicil  and  to  the  Hon.  the  Supnrin- 
tendent  of  Education,  tor  the  appointment  of  two  membersofthe 
assocratioii  to  in.<pectoiships. 

The  conférence  stands  adjouriied  to  the  iast  Friday  in  August 
next,  at  9  A.  M. 


Tenth  Conferance  of  the  Teaehers'  Association  in  con- 
nection with  the  Laval  Normal  School,  held 
Saturday.  the  2eth  May  1860. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  tn-eting  having  been  reaù,  resolu- 
tions were  passed — limiling  the  lenglh  of  tirae  in  the  delivery  of 
any  paper  before  the  Association  to  half  an  hour — exempting  teaehers 
entering  the  Association  in  Ma}',  from  the  payment  of  subscrip- 
lion  for  the  uurrent  year—  setting  $-25  apart  for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  library  of  the  As~ociation — that  an  humble  address 
be  presented  tothe  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  praying  that  they 
would  be  pleased  to  pétition  the  Législature  for  an  annual  vote  of 
$4,000,  instead  of  the  présent  vote  ot  S2,000,  towards  the  pension 
fund,  now  inadéquate,  owing  to  the  large  numbor  of  pensioiiers — 
and  that  the  ne.xt  conférence  shall  be  held  during  two  days.  Paptrs 
were  read  by  the  Président,  by  Mr.  Donnelly,  and  Mr.  Thibault. 
A  live  y  debate  ensued  on  the  question  :  "  As  to  what  measures 
.should  be  adopled  to  fix  the  minimum  of  salary  paid  to  teaehers." 
The  Rev.  Princif  al  snmmed  up  the  arguments  brought  forward,  and 
on  his  proposition,  it  was  agreed  that  the  di.scu^sion  should  be 
resunied  at  the  next  conférence. 

The  Conférence  stands  adjourned  to  Ftidaj',  the  24th  August 
next. 


Report   Gf  the  C'talef  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  Lower  Canada  for  1S58. 

Translatedjrom  the  French  by  t/ie  translators  to  the  Législative 
Asaemblij. 

Eztraets  from  tbe  Beports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Scbools. 

Extract  from  a  Report  of  Mr.  Inspector  Crépault. 

St.  Thomas.— Th\s  municipality  ha.o  an  acailemy  for  boys,  an 
academy  tor  giris,  and  seven  elementary  schools.  The  boys' 
academy  is  conducied  by  the  Frères  des  Écoles  Chrétiennes,  who 
educate  aboui  260  chiidren.  Tht-  following  branches  aie  aught  in 
this  institution: — Engli.sh  ,  French,  arithmetic,  book-keeping, 
geometry,  trigonomeiry  surveying,  inear  drawing  vocal  mu-sic, 
and  the  éléments  of  agriculture.  Tht-  girls'  academy,  under  the 
ladies  of  the  Congrégation,  is  a  fine  three-story  building  of  eut 
stone.  It  has  250  pupil.<.  In  addition  to  the  subjects  presçribed 
for  el'  meiitary  schools,  the  following  branches  are  taught  in  this 
institution  : —  Drawing.  instrumental  music,  English,  literature, 
embroidery,  and  varions  other  kinds  of  needie-work.  The  seven 
elementary  schools  are  ail  condiiclid  by  temale  teaehers.  Three 
of  thèse  schools  are  well  kept,  two  are  passable,  and  the  remaming 
two  inferior.  The  school  Commissioners  of  this  municipality  are 
deserving  of  praise.  Fo  the  last  seven  years,  the  corporation  has 
always  been  composed  of  men  of  éducation  and  zeal,  Rev.  Mr. 
Curé  Beanbien  acting  as  président.  The  secretary-treasurer  keeps 
his  accounts  in  a  most  urderly  maiiner. 

La  Grosse  Isle. — In  this  municipality  there  is  but  one  element- 
ary school,  kept  by  a  female  teacher,  who  does  not  hold  a  diploma  ; 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  compétent  inough  for  this  locality,  which 
has  just  been   erected  into  a  school  municipality.     Only  twenty 

childien  ; 


attend  the  school. 


LUsle-aux-Orues.  This  small  parish  has  a  model  school  for 
girls  and  two  elementary  schools.  Mlle.  Painchaud,  who  teaches 
in  the  model  school,  is  an  exceedingly  compétent  and  devo:ed 
teacher;  she  imparts  an  excellent  éducation  to  80  pupils,  who  are 
making  marked  progress  under  her  care.  The  two  elementary 
-chools  are  conducted  by  female  teaehers,  who  are  not  holders  of 
diplomas.  This  municipality  has  a  good  two-story  school  house, 
well  furnished,  and  provided  with  geographical  maps,  globes,  &c. 

Le  Cap  St.  Ignace. — This  municipality  has  nine  s -hools,  one  of 
them  a  model  school.  Four  ofthem  aie  well  kept,  the  other  four 
being  orly  passable.  Miss  Mitchell,  in  charge  of  the  school  near 
the  church,  is  a  highiy  compétent  teacher  ;  she  imparts  an  e.xce  - 
lent  éducation  in  both  languages,  to  more  ihaii  60  children.  The 
school  Commissioners  own  a  fine  school-house,  the  gift  of  the  Rev. 
M.  Cécile,  deceased,  forraerly  parish  priest  of  the  place.  In  1852 
there  was  not  a  single  school  in  this  parish,  and  it  had  no  com- 
missioners until  1854.  when  they  were  appointed  by  the  executive. 
M.  Nadeau  is  the  secretary-treasurer;  he  renders  important  ser- 
vi'e.  SJix  schools  would  suffire  for  the  reqnirements  of  this 
municipality.  and  with  this  number  the  salaries  of  the  teaehers, 
which  are  now  much  too  low,  could  be  increased. 

L'/s/e?.— This  fine  and  etensive  municipality  has  made  extra- 
ordiiiary  progress  since  1852.  It  bas  an  academy  for  boys,  kept  by 
the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  an  academy  ior  girls  and 
twelve  elementary  schools;  eight  ofthem  are  well  kept,  the  others 
are  only  pa.ssable.  The  academy  is  located  in  a  arge  two-s  ory 
stone  building,  and  is  attended  by  abnut  one  hundred  children. 
Enslish,  drawing  and  music,  are  taught  in  addition  to  the  subjects 
required  for  elementary  schools.  The  academy  for  girls  is  con- 
ducted by  Miss  O'Reilly,  who  teaches  Eiiglish,  the  piano,  drawing, 
knitting  and  needIe-work.  This  institution  is  aIso  very  suitably 
locatoii.  Both  establishments  are  furnished  and  provided  with  ail 
requisites,  togelher  with  geographical  maps,  globes,  &c.  The  com- 
missioners are  men  of  éducation  and  zeal  ;  their  président  is  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Delage.  To  his  zeal  and  sacrifices  is  in  great  part  to  be 
attributed  the  prosperous  state  of  public  iii-struction  in  this  parish. 
The  two  académies  hâve  already  sent  forth  several  maie  and 
female  teaehers  who  are  an  honor  to  thèse  institutions. 

St.  L  yrille.— This  is  a  small  municipality  lately  established. 
The  rate-payers  though  poor,  support  three  schools.  They  are 
pretty  well  kept,  and  are  attenHed  by  nearly  two  hundred  children. 
St   Cyrille  was  not  erected   into  a  school  municipality  until  1854. 

St.  Jean  Port-Joli. — This  extensive  and  wealthy  municipality 
was  also  without  schools  until  1854.    There  are  now  so  many  that 
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suitable  salaries  cannot  be  paid  to  the  teachers.  and  the  consé- 
quence is,  that  some  of  thèse  sfhools  are  very  iiiferior.  There  are 
fourteen  in  ail,  vvhich  are  altended  by  600  pupils,  and  lilerally 
crowiled.  Six  of  tliese  schools  are  well  kept  and  give  satisfactory 
results.  Of'lhe  olher  eight,  four  are  passable  enough,  and  the 
remaining  four  inferior.  The  secretary-tre:.surer  is  a  highiy 
educaled  person,  he  keeps  his  registers  and  accounts  iii  good  ovder, 
and  renders  important  service  to  the  commissioners.  The  cornrais- 
sioners  hâve  but  one  schiiol  house,  and  even  that  is  in  a  pitiable 
State  of  dilapidation.  St.  Jean  Port-Joli  bas  aiso  a  literary  institule 
with  a  library  of  600  volumes. 

St.  Rnch  d'S  Aulnets.—ïn  this  parish,  as  in  St.  Jean  Port  loli, 
there  are  too  many  schools.  M.  Gaanon,  the  r.ew  président  of  the 
Coraraisioners,  maile  praiseworthy  efforts  this  yearto  procure  betler 
female  teachers  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  give  them  a  suitable  rému- 
nération, when  vi-e  reflect  that  ihere  are  fourteen  schools  where 
nine  would  amply  suffice.  The  Coramissioners  hâve  six  school- 
houses.  Mr.  Dupont,  the  secretary-treasurer,  keeps  his  accounts 
in  a  most  orderly  manner,  and  renders  important  service  to  the 
municipality. 


Extract  from  a  Report  of  Mr.  Inspecter  Tanguay. 

Nearly  ail  our  scliools  are  in  the  hands  of  young  female  teachers, 
well  enou'^h  instrnoted,  for  the  most  part,  but  lacking  expérience 
and  pedairogical  skill.  Fréquent  absence  on  the  part  ot  th-  pupils, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  progtess  of  éducation 
in  raost  of  the  parishes.  It  is  realiy  painfnl  to  see  how  insensible 
parents  still  are  to  the  obligation  of  giving  their  children  an  éduca- 
tion pruportioned  to  their  ovvn  nieans  and  position  in  life,  and  to 
the  talents  with  which  Providence  lias  en  loweti  ihem. 

There  are,  I  am  aware,  in  newiy  settled  dislricis,  parents  who 
cannot,  at  certain  times  in  the  year,  dispense  with  the  services  of 
their  children.  There  are  others  who  live  so  far  away  from  the 
schnol,  thaï  they  fiiid  it  impossible  to  send  tliein  there  very  regiil- 
arly  in  bad  weather,  but  there  are  many  others  who  are  prevented 
by  lack  of  energy  and  good  will,  from  overeotning  thèse  obstacles. 

I  shall  now  review  the  différent  school  mumcipalities,  giving  to 
each  its  meed  of  praise  or  blâme,  without  faveur  or  partiality. 

Ste.  Anne  de  la  Focatière.  —  ïn  this  parish  there  are  eleven 
schools,  of  which  teii  are  under  the  control  of  the  Coinmissioners. 
They  are  attended  by  a  total  of  453  pupils.  AU  thèse  schools  are 
conducled  in  a  satisfactory  manner;  three  of  tliem  are  excellent, 
four  goo.l,  and  the  rest  passable,  although  the  teachers  may  not  be 
possessed  of  ail  the  requisite  qualificalions.  Tlie  prevalence  of 
épidémie  fevers,  prevented  a  great  many  children  from  attending 
the  schools  this  year.  A  lack  of  books  aIso  retaided  lUe  pupils  in 
several  of  the  sections.  Were  it  not  for  the  delay  which  pievails 
in  paying  the  teachers,  I  shouki  say  that  éducation  is  in  a  fiourish- 
ing  condition  in  this  municipality.  Besides  the  45.3  pupils  attend- 
ing the  commun  schools,  there  are  60  children  belonging  to  the 
parish  who  attend  the  col  eae  classes. 

The  accounts  of  the  corporation  are  kept  with  regularity  ;  but 
there  is  too  much  delay  and  indulgence  ii  the  manner  ofcollecting 
the  assessments. 

Ixworth. — This  year  there  hâve  been  tvvo  schools  kept  in  this 
little  municipality.  The  two  female  teachers  are  young,  and  not. 
perhaps,  sufficiently  well  instructed  ;  nevertheless,  the  schools, 
such  as  they  are,  are  a  benefit  to  this  new  ami  poor  locality.  They 
were  attended  by  53  children  durina;  ihe  fiist  half  of  the  year.  Ail 
of  thera  are  learning  reading,  25  writing,  12  giammar,  and  18 
arithmetic.  They  hâve  ail  received  religions  instruction.  Thèse 
two  schools  cost  respectively  X25  and  £20.  The  supplemenlary 
aid  granled  last  year  has  been  a  great  assistance.  The  lates  are 
regularly  paid. 

St.  Pacôme.—ln  this  municipality  there  were,  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  six  schools  in  opération,  five  being  under  the  control  of 
the  Commissioners  The  course  of  instruction  in  thèse  schools  is 
limited  to  reading,  writing,  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  the  éléments 
of  grammar,  and  the  epislolary  art,  together  with  religious  instruc- 
tion. Twelve  of  the  pupils  hâve  learned  geography,  and  20  sacred 
history  and  the  history  of  Canada.  The  female  teachers,  with 
one  exception,  are  possessed  of  the  requisite  lequirements.  Tfie 
books  of  accounts  and  of  the  proceedings  are  kept  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  The  law  is  carried  out  without  opposition,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  delay  which  occurs  in  paying  the  assessment,  and 
which  may  be  attnbuted  to  the  poverty  of  some  of  the  rate-payers, 
ail  would  be  well  in  this  municipality. 


Rivière  Quelle.— This  municipality  i«  the  only  one  within  the 
district  under  my  inspection,  in  which  the  schools  are  now  sup- 
ported  by  volunlary  subscription,  in  préférence  to  a  leaal  assess- 
ment. The  inconveniences  resulting  from  this  mode  of  raising 
money,  are  not  feit  hère  with  any  great  intensity,  owing  to  the 
good  will  and  liberality  of  certain  of  the  rate-payers,  who  make 
up  the  defîciency  in  the  sub.scriplions  of  the  majority.  There  are 
four  elementary  schools,  and  one  priraary  superior  school,  con- 
ducted  by  M.  C.  Ouillet.  Geography,  history  and  epistolary 
com;iosiiion  are  taught  in  thèse  schools  in  addition  to  ihe  subjects 
prescribed  for  elementary  schools;  42  pupils  learn  English,' and 
18,  book-keeping.  Theacadcry  for  girls,  conducted  by  the  Ladies 
o'  the  Congrégation,  has  6(1  pupils  ;  the  number  attending  the  other 
schools  is  190.  The  Ladies  of  the  Congrégation  make  the  most 
laudable  efforts  to  susiain  the  compétition  created  by  the  couvents 
at  Kamouraska,  Cacoiina  and  Rimouski,  parishes  which  formerly 
furnished  pupils  to  Rivière  Quelle.  The  mistress  of  one  of  the 
schools,  and  the  only  one  to  which  exception  can  be  taken,  is  not 
possessed  of  the  requisite  skill,  and  there  is  a  lack  of  zea!  araong 
the  parents  of  the  pupils.  The  books  of  accounts  and  those  con- 
taining  the  proceedings  are  kept  in  a  highiy  satisfactory  manner. 

Saint  Denis.— ïn  this  parish  there  are  seven  schools,  with  a 
total  of  344  pupils.  The  model  or  primary  superior  school  has  61 
pupi's,  and  is  intrusted  to  Miss  E.  Bégin,  a  skilfui  and  devoted 
teachoi  ;  of  the  other  schools  four  are  well  kept  and  receivB  ail 
the  encouragement  th^y  meril  ;  the  remaining  two  are  inferior 
owing  to  want  of  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  mistresses  and  of  zeal 
on  the  part  of  the  parents,  tn  order  to  reduce  a  ratherheavy  debt, 
contracted  through  the  négligence  of  the  late  secretary-treasurer, 
i  has  been  found  necessary  to  reduce  the  teachers'  salaries  and 
increise  the  rate  of  assessment.  Such  réduction  of  salaries  are 
aiways  most  injurions  to  a  municipality,  by  driving  away  the  beiter 
class  of  teachers,  who  natuially  seek  ensagements  elsewhere  at  a 
higher  rate.  The  rate  has  been  increased  seventy-fîve  per  cent. 
The  books  of  accounts  and  records  of  proceedings  are  kept  with 
much  greater  care  than  heretofore  The  course  of  instruction 
obtaininii  in  this  parish,  includes  ail  the  branches  prescribed  for 
elementary  schools  tosether  with  composition,  geography,  sacred 
hisiory  and  the  history  of  Canada. 

Mnnt-CarmeL—Thisi  municipality  has  only  two  schools,  attended 
by  65  children.  The  foliowing  are  the  only  subjects  taught  :  the 
diocesan  catechism,  reading,  writing  and  orthography.  Section 
No.  2  displays  but  little  anxiety  to  profit  by  its  school  ;  a  large 
number  of  the  children  do  not  attend  it,  and  this  owing  to  a  paltry 
dispute  about  a  site.  Thèse  poor  people  are  deprived  of  every 
other  means  of  instruction,  and  yet  they  reject  the  light  because  it 
does  not  corne  frora  the  quarter  they  would  wish. 

St.  Alea-andre. — This  municipality  has  seven  schools,  attended 
by  227  pupils.  Only  one  of  them  can  be  consi<lered  as  carrying 
out  tully  the  spirit  of  the  law  ;  but  takiiig  into  accouiit  the  topogra- 
phical  features  of  the  localily,  the  others,  though  inferior,  are  u.se- 
ful  and  even  necessary.  In  one  of  thèse,  however,  which  has 
hitherto  been  piovided  with  very  trood  teachers,  a  very  inferior 
mistress  has  lately  been  engaged.  I  in.sisted  on  a  return  to  the 
previouR  stale  of  affairs,  with  the  détermination  of  suppressing 
the  school,  if  my  lecommendation  should  be  of  no  avail.  In  six  of 
the  schooLs  (besides  reading,  writing  and  the  éléments  of  gram- 
raarj,  parsing,  aiithmetic,  sacred  histoiy  and  the  history  of  Canada 
are  taught,  with  more  or  less  success.  The  difficully  of  finding 
any  person  willing  to  accept  the  office  of  secretary-treasurer,  has 
been  a  cause  of  delay  in  collecting  the  assessment,  and  in  the 
gênerai  carrying  out  of  the  law. 

St.  Louis  de.  Kamouraska.—  In  this  municipality  there  is  an 
academy  for  boys  and  seven  schools  under  control.  Three  of  thèse 
schools  are  good  and  usefui,  the  other  shew  but  meagre  results. 
The  academy  for  girls  works  well,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. The  academy  for  boys  is  this  year  conducted  by  a  skilfui 
teacher. 

I  regret  being  obliged  to  state  that  this  parish,  which  is  so  weal- 
thy  and  intelligent,  should  allow  itself  to  be  surpassed  by  others 
that  are  poorer,  and  lack  ail  the  éléments  of  prosperily  which 
Kamouraska  possesses  iu  abundance.  Several  of  the  school-mis- 
tresses,  notwithstanding  that  they  hold  diplomas,  are  but  little 
compétent.  The  schools  aie  badly  provided  with  benches,  tables, 
books,  maps,  &c.  One  of  them  was  clnsed  for  more  than  two 
months  for  want  of  fîrewood.  The  scfiool-houses  need  repairs,  but 
they  are  deferred  from  year  to  year.  If  I  do  not  find  a  change,  I 
shall  be  foreed  to  recommend   an  enersetic  remedv.     The  school 
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corporation  also  déplores  witli  me  «he   existence  of  tliis  stnte  of  j 
things.    Tiie  raunicipality  is  heavily  iii  Jebt. 

St.  André.— This  parish  still  continues  to  carry  oui  tlie  law  in  a 
highiy  satisfactory  manner.  My  visi's  to  its  schools  are  to  me  a 
source  of  gratificalion,  wliicli  only  tlie  friends  of  éducation  can 
appreciate  f  tliey  number  seveii,  of  wliich  fîve  are  cxceedingly 
well  kept.  Two  amorigst  them  are  specially  distin^uished  :  ihose 
conducted  by  Miss  Beaumont  and  Miss  Sirois.  The  children  in 
this  parish  manifest  greater  assiduity  thaii  those  ol  the  neigh- 
bouring  parishes.  There  were  289  names  entered  in  the  scliool 
registers.  The  matériel  of  the  schools,  thoiiglx  not  allogether  sucli 
as  would  be  désirable,  is  yet  satisfactory  euough.  The  arrears  of 
assessment  are  smali.  The  excellent  resnlts  attained  are  in  great 
part  the  workof  the  worthy  président  of  the  school  Commissioners. 
Miss  Beaumont,  who  trained  several  of  ihe  teachers  of  this  parish 
also  deserves  praise  for  the  succoss  which  she  has  purchased  at 
the  priée  of  long  years  of  labor  and  devoledness. 

Noire-Dame  du  Portage. — This  liitle  municipality,  which  con- 
sists  of  a  section  of  ihe  parish  of  St.  André  and  a  portion  of  the  old 
parish  of  Ricière-du-Loup,  contains  but  four  sections,  three  ol 
which  hâve  schools  in  opération.  Thèse  three  schools  hâve  pro- 
duced  preity  good  results.  Their  course  consists  of  the  suhjects 
required  for  eleraentary  schools.  The  secretary-treasiirer  seemed 
anxious  to  discharge  thedutiesof  his  office.  The  book  containiiig 
proceedings  is  well  kept  and  proves  that  the  Commissioners  are 
animated  wilh  a  proper  spirit. 

St.  Edouard. — The  two  schools  in  this  raunicipality  hâve  been 
combined  in  one,  uuder  the  care  of  Miss  Vallée,  a  teacher  ol  high 
ability.  &he  has  two  assistants  The  school  is  atteiided  by  157 
chiidren  :  80  boys  and  77  girls.  The  teacher  possesses  Ihe  rare 
faculty  of  rendering  thei.  studies  a  pleasure  to  the  chiidren.  The 
English  and  French  languages  are  tausht  wilh  equai  success. 
The  chiidren  are  raaking  great  progvess  in  reading,  writing,  gram- 
mar,  geography,  hislory,  letter-writing,  and  arthmeiic.  This 
school  is  appreciated  by  the  pareuts.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
estimate  ail  the  good  it  effecis  in  this  locality.  The  salary  of  the 
teacher  is  £60.  The  new  seereîar}'-treasurer  performs  his  dulies 
with  zeal  and  intelligence.  I  count  on  his  good  will  for  the  col- 
lection of  arrears  which  are  too  long  passed  due. 

St.  Modiste  de  fVhittvorl/i. — This  municipalit)-  has  two  schools 
in  opération.  They  are  allended  by  80  pupils,  who  hâve  made 
satisfactory  progress.  The  corporation  hâve  purchased  a  sehool- 
house  in  a  central  place.  The  branches  taught  are  those  reqniret. 
for  eiementary  schools.  The  secrptary-treasurer  is  a  person  highiy 
compétent  for  the  duties  of  his  otfice. 

Saint  Pascal. — This  municipality  has  ten  schools  in  opération 
Tsvo  of  them  are  exceedingly  well  kept,  and  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Three  may  be  considered  as  tolerably  well  conducted  ; 
four  give  but  very  meaare  results,  and  ihe  tenth  is  absolulely  use- 
less.  Thèse  schools  are  atiended  by  a  total  of  378  pupils.  They 
are  badly  provided  with  benches,  tables,  maps,  &c.  In  the  two 
best  are  taught: — English,  geography,  history,  and  letter-writing. 
The  school  rates  are  pretty  regular'y  paid  ;  but  the  parents  keep 
their  chiidren  at  home  on  the  slightest  pretexts.  This  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  little  progress  made  in  this  parish.  The  books  of 
accounts  and  record  of  proceedings  are  well  kept. 

St.  Hélène. — In  this  sniali  rauuicipality  there  are  four  schools. 
attended  by  104  pupils.  Reading,  writing,  a  smattering  of  gram- 
mar  and  arithmetic,  and  the  catechism,  constiiute  the  whole  pro- 
gramme of  instractioM.  Two  additional  schools  at  the  least  would 
be  required  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  people,  as  they  are 
scaltered  over  a  large  extent  of  country.  Thèse  schools  are  ail 
inferior  :  but  three  of  them  are  good  enough  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  their  sections,  if  they  were  but  better  attended.  The 
accounts  are  regularly  kept,  and  the  municipality  had  a  balance  in 
hands  at  the  end  of  the  year,  with  which  it  is  wisely  proposed  to 
purchase  materials  required  for  the  schools. 

St.  Arsène. — In  this  municipality  there  are  five  schools,  attended 
by  228  pupils.  Two  of  thèse  schools  are  well  kept  :  the  other  three 
aie  not  such  as  one  would  expect  to  tînd  in  the  midst  of  a  wealthy 
people,  friendly  to  ednc.-ition.  Only  one  of  them  is  provided  with 
the  usital  requisites.  AH  the  branches  prescribed  for  eleraentary 
schools  are  taiight  in  four  of  them.  In  the  fifth  there  is  nothing 
taught  but  writing,  reading,  the  lirst  rules  of  arithmetic,  and 
onhography.  The  secretary-treasnrer  performs  the  diities  nf  his 
office  with  zeal  and  intelligence. 


Kakouna.— There  were  six  schools  in  opération  during  the  lirst 
half  of  the  year.  They  were  attended  by  109  pupils.  The  acaderay, 
conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  commences  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices.  The  parish  of  Kakoui  a  alone  furnishes  21 
boarders  and  nearly  ."0  half-boarders  and  day-scholars.  The  total 
number  of  pupils  is  60.  Be.'ides  the  branches  required  for  model 
school..;,  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  varions  branches  of 
fancy-work  and  praclical  neediework  are  taught.  Two  of  the 
other  schools  are  pretly  well  kept;  but  the  remaining  three  are 
not  conducted  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  I  regret  to  find  that  there 
is  less  zeal  and  puuctuality  than  formerly  in  profîting  by  the 
schools,  paying  the  school-rates,  and  generally  in  everything 
relating  to  éducation.  The  accounts  of  the  corporation  aie  kept  in 
tolerably  good  order. 

Isle-Verte. — Only  four  scliools  hâve  been  in  opération  during 
the  tîrst  half  of  the  year.  They  were  atiended  by  289  pupils.  The 
acadejny,  conducted  by  Mlle.  Casault,  a  high  y  compétent  teacher, 
has  been  attended  by  170  pupils,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
This  institution  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  whole  disirict.  Ail  the 
branches  required  for  superior  schools  for  girls  hâve  been  faueht 
with  mucl.  success  in  this  academy.  Mlle.  Gagné,  a  pupil  of  Mlle. 
Casault's,  is  now  her  assistant.  She  is  entitled,  in  view  of  the 
zeai  and  devotedne.=s  she  has  exhibiled,  to  a  share  of  the  praisc 
due  to  tiiis  establishment.  Miss  H.  Johnson  also  conducts  her 
scbool  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  Commission .ts  deemed  il 
advisable  to  reduce  the  number  of  schools  from  nine  to  four,  in 
tjrder  to  be  able  to  support  tiie  academy.  This  change  caused 
some  murmurs;  but  the  people  are  now  convinced  'hat  it  is  better 
to  hâve  fewer  schools  and  hâve  them  good.  The  finances  are  in  a 
satisfactory  state;  but  the  assessmenîs  are  paid  in  slowly. 

Saint  Eloi. — This  municipality  had  only  three  schools  in  opér- 
ation this  }'ear,  the  corporation  having  diminished  the  number. 
Thèse  schools  were  attended  by  128  chiidren.  One  of  them  kept 
by  Vliss  Perreault,  may  be  cla.ssed  as  very  good;  Ihe  other  two 
are  inferior  to  the  first,  the  only  branches  taught  being  reading, 
witing,  the  éléments  of  grammar,  arithmetic  and  the  catechisrii. 
The  account  books  aud  record  of  proceedings  are  kept  in  a  satis- 
factory manner. 

Trois-Pistoles. — In  Uns  parish  there  are  teu  schools,  allended 
by  437  chiidren.  Those  conducted  by  Misses  Bouchard,  Lavoie  and 
Gagné  are  very  good  ;  iour  of  the  others  are  tolerably  good  and 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  people  for  the  présent  ;  the  other 
three  are  middling  and  give  but  very  meagre  results.  It  is  only 
by  iucreasing  the  rate  that  this  parish  can  secure  proper  teachers  : 
for  the  people  are  not  williiig  to  diminish  the  number  ofschool.«, 
and  hère  as  in  other  parishes  everj-  one  wants  to  hâve  them  at  hi,s 
own  door.  The  assessnients  are  punctnally  paid,  and  the  books 
of  accounts  and  records  of  proceedings  are  kept  in  an  unexception- 
able  manner. 

(,To  be  continued.) 


EDUCATtONAl  INTELLIGESCE. 

—  An  order  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in  France,  directs 
ail  the  lycées  to  keep  regiilar  and  descriptive  catalogues  of  their  collec- 
tions ofnatural  history,  libraries,  scientific  and  nhilosopUicalapparatus. 

—  The  School  anl  the  Teacher,  a  London  periodical,  publishes  under 
the  tille  ".4  hit  from  Canada,"  the  appointments  whicb  ha\e 
recently  appeareii  in  our  journal,  of  several  teachers  to  the  office  ol 
Inspecter  of  Scho  ■  s. 

—  TUe  Corporation  of  Bishop's  Collège,  Lenuoxville,  ia  raising  fimds 
for  the  érection  of  buildings  and  for  ihe  partial  endowment  ot  the 
school,  including  the  establishment  of  a  Professorship  of  French.  The 
sum  of  520,000  is  wanied  for  building purposes,  and  §30,000  lor  Endow- 
ment. Somethingover  SG.OOO  had  already  been  promistd  for  the  former 
obiect  :  and  for  the  latter,  eleven  shares  of  $500  each  had  been  taken, 
entitlins  the  holder  of  each  share  to  présent  a  pupil  free  of  charge  lor 
tuition.ln  perpetuity.  The  building  conld  not  be  compleied  till  nest 
midsummertwelve  months:  subscrintions  payable  .it  six,  or  n  ne,  or 
even  twelve  months.  would  be  no  less  acceptable  than  ready  moi.ty. 
The  School  is  to  be  placed  on  the  same  ground  with  the  Collège,  and 
instruction  to  be  given  in  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  ihe  Professors  ol 
the  OoUsgc. — Montréal  Gazette. 
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—  The  Senate  of  the  Univereitv  of  Glasgow  hâve  iinanimously  agreed 
to  confer  the  degree  of  D.D.  on  "the  Rev.  William  Leitch,  minister  of 
Monimail,  and  Principal  Elect  of  Queen's  Oolloge,  Kingston,  XJ.  C. 

—  The  installation  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  as  Rector  of 
Edinbm-gh  University,  took  place  on  the  19tù  iilt.,  in  the  Music-hall 
there.  The  installation  of  Lord  Brougham,  as  Chancelier,  is  deferred  | 
till  the  Whitsuntide  holidays,  the  noble  lord,  who  is  at  présent  at  | 
Cannes,  being  nnable  to  visit  Edinburgh  at  this  eeason.  His  lordship 
has  just  accepted  the  office  of  Président  of  the  Philosophical  Institu- 
tion, Edinburgh,  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lord  Maeaulay  —Ib. 

—  A  great  exposition  of  educstional  books,  maps,  apparatus,  and  j 
school  implements  is  to  be  held  at  Amsterdam,  in  Jub'  next.  AU 
countries  of  Europe  hâve  been  invited  to  join  in  the  undertaking 

—  Two  towus  of  France  are  claiming  the  honor  of  the  birth 
place  of  a  modest  teacher,  l'abbé  Lhomond,  whos.-  clementary  works 
hâve  been  for  years,  and,  notwithstanding  the  niany  changes  public 
instruction  has"  undergone,  still  are  in  gênerai  use  wherever  the 
French  langiiage  13  spoken.  The  two  places  are  Chaulnes  and  Amiens. 
The  government  hâve  decided  in  favor  of  Chiulncs,  and  the  authorities 
of  that  town  hâve  been  allowed  to  erect  a  statue  to  ihe  pious  and 
learned  teacher  in  its  principal  public  square.  Amiens  has  been 
allow.d,  as  a  compensation,  the  right  of  erecting  a  statue  in  the  central 
yard  of  Us  collège  Its  inauguration  took  blace  on  the  26th  of  Mny  lasi, 
aad  the  ina.gural  sp'-ech  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Guille  nin,  the  rector  of 
the  Acvdcmy  of  Douay  in  présence  of  the  Préfet,  of  the  Archbishop,  thi* 
attorney  gênerai,  the'mayorand  of  an  immense  gathering  ofpeoplefrom 
the  surrouading  districts". 

—  We  regret  that  we  hâve  to  record  tbe  melancuoly  fate  of  Mr. 
Alexaudt-r  McKenzie,  for  many  j-ears  Princiiial  o<  the  Huntingdon 
Academy,  and  recently  appoin'ed  to  the  Lachute  Collège.  Mr  McKen- 
zie committed  suicide  on  Saturday  afternoor,  about  four  o'clock,  hy 
thiowing  himself  into  onn  of  the  basins  opposite-  the  Bonsecours  Hall, 
in  this  city.  He  had  unfortunately  been  for  several  days  under  the 
influence  ofliquor.  His  fate  is  a  dreadful  warning  to  a'Twho  indulge 
in  interaperate  habits,  and  espef.ially  to  those  am  ing  teachers  who  are 
thus  inclined.  As  a  teacher,  Mr.  McKenzie  had  been  very  suecessfui, 
save  when  he  occasionally  gave  vray  to  his  fatal  propensity;  and  he 
seems  to  be  much  regretted  by  his  former  pupils  and  by  the  whole 
community  of  Huntingdon.  He  was  abont  53  years  of  âge  and  of  great 
mental  and  bodily  vigor.  A  more  striking  and  déplorable  example  of 
the  fearfui  effects  of  intempérance  conld  hardly  be  given.  The  Hunting- 
don Herild  contains  appropriate  remarks  on  the  subject. 

LITEEARY  ^^■TELLIGE^•CE. 

—  Lady  Byron,  widow  of  Lord  Byron,  the  great  English  poet,  died 
recently.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke  Noël,  Baronet 
was  born  in  1794,  and  married  in  1815.  Her  only  daughter,  Ada,  mar 
ried  William  King,  Earl  of  Lovelace,  and  died  in  1852.  This  daughte 
haslefl  Byron  Noël,  Viscount  Ockham,  Ralph  Gordon  Noël,  andAnn 
Isabella  Noë',  -who  are  the  only  posterity  of  the  great  poet. 

—  Melbourne,  the  capital  of  the  colony  of  Victoria,  has  a  library  of 
25,000  volumes,  of  which  100  are  a  muni'ficent  donation  from  H.  M.  the 
Emperor  ofthe  French.  That  library  was  fonnded  in  1850,  by  H.  E.  Major 
General  McArthur,  aad  was  started  with  about  4000  volum"es. 

—  There  will  soon  be  no  countries  on  earth  v  '  »re  science  and  litera- 
ture  will  not  hâve  their  votaries.  A  newspaper  ■  >  om  Copenhagen  states 
that  a  printing  office  has  been  establi^bed  at  Gothaat,  in  Groenland  ; 
aiso  a  lithographie  presa.  The  first  volume  published,  is  a  collection 
ofold  poems  and  songs  in  the  native  language,  illustrated  with  ten 
woodcuts.  The  music  ofthe  songs  is  aIso  published.  Another  volume 
of  the  same  co  lection  is  in  préparation. 

—  Under  the  title  of  Chansons  populaires  des  Provinces  de  la  France, 
Mr.  Champfleury  has  published  a  beautifui  volume  of  old  songs,  wi'h 
music  for  piano.  The  author,  assistcd  by  several  friends,  has  been  at 
great  pains  to  obtain  the  songs  and  the  airs  from  the  peasauts  of  the 
several  parts  of  France.  A  great  many  of  wliat  nvf  called  he^e  i-oya^eurs 
songs  are  found  almost  Verbatim  in  that  collection,  so  that  ail  idea  of  their 
being  Canadian  must  be  given  ap.  The  airs  however  do  not  ail  correspond. 
The  Canadian  airs  were  perhaps  adapted  to  the  occnpations  of  the 
voyageurs,  paddling  being  foremost. 

SCIBNTiriO  I.NTELLIGEXCE. 

—  Among  our  scientific  exchanges  we  notice  with  pleasure  every  new 
number  of  the  Scientific  American,  a  weeklv  publication,  devoted  to 
popular  science,  new  inventions  and  the  whole  ran^e  of  mechanic  and 
manufacturing  arts.  It  has  been  published  for  lHi.'cn  viar.-j  nnd  has 
aitained,  we  understand,  n'-.irly  30,000  subscril-ci-.  Ii  ii  ï^axtcl  once  a 
week  (every  Saturday)  each  number  contains  lo  page^  ot  text  and  from 
10  to  12  original  engravings  of  ntw  inventions,  consisting  of  the  most 
improved  tonis,  engines,  mills,  agricultural  mncliines  nnd  household 
ntensils  ;  at  the  very  low  price  of  $2  per  annum.  The  Editors  are  the 
wfill  known  Patent  Solicitors  Mossrs.  Munn  &  Ce,  97,  Park  Row,  Now 


York.  The  officiai  lists  of  claims  as  issued  weekly  from  the  patent  office 
in  Washington  are  published  regularly  in  its'columns.  Hon.  Judge 
Mason,  formerly  commi-sioner  of  patents,  is  a  contributor  to  the  paper  on 
American  patent  law  and  practice. 

—  The  University  of  Eiinburgh  has  lately  suffered  severely  by  the 
death  of  several  of  its  most  liistinguished  members.  Professor  Jamiefon 
and  Professor  Forbe's  eaths  hâve  been  speedily  followcd  by  that  ot 
Piofessor  George  Wilson,  brother  of  Dr.  D.'Wilson,  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.  George  Wilson  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  21st  of  February 
1818,  and  was  consequently  still  a  young  man,  notwithstanding  tlic 
great  reputat  onhe  had  obtaincd.  His  parents  were  bighly  respectable, 
though  not  iu  such  an  elevated  stat  on  as  to  diminish  the  crédit  due  to 
his  uwn  exertions  in  attaining  the  position  which  he  iiltimately  reached  ; 
but  it  deseives  to  be  noiiced,  that  he  may  be  inrluded  in  the  number  of 
distiuguished  men  who  hâve  been  in  a  great  degree  i'  debted  for  the 
developmeut  of  their  talents  to  the  maternai  character  and  influence 

In  1828  lie  entered  the  High-School  under  Mr.  Benjamin  McKay  ; 
where  he  and  his  brother  formed  among  their  companious  a  juvénile 
Society  for  the  advancement  of  knowledg-e.  Th^y  met  once  a  week  in  bis 
fathers'  house,  where  papers  were  rend  eu  natural  bistory.  meohanics, 
astronomy,  &c.  Minutes  of  their  proceedings  were  kept  by  his  brother 
Daniel.  His  mother  presided  over  the  youthful  assembly  and  usually 
wuund  up  'he  evening  by  givinea  verse  from  thi-  Provtrbs.  H>-  remained 
at  the  High-School  until  he  was  fifteen,  and  selected  medicine  as  the 
objectof  his  .^tudy.  He  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  in  1839.  After  taking  his  degree,  chf-mis'ry 
became  his  favourite  pursuit.  His  first  lectures  on  that  iubjtct  weie 
given  to  private  audiences  ia  thedrawing  room  cf  his  father's  house.  In 
a  M  S  journal,  kept  by  him,  we  find  ihe  following  entries  :  September 
20th,  1838  '■  I  meet  with  scarcely  one  lady  in  ten  or  fifty  who  has  suflfl- 
cienlly  cultivated  her  natural  intellectual  powcrs.  This  winter  shall 
see  me  do  my  utmost  to  suggest  an  improvement  among  niy  own  small 
circle  "  May,  1839  "  Following  out  tbe  i)'-oposal  to  amend  the  subjecs 
of  ladies'  conversation  and  study,  I  assembled  some  of  them  in  my  father's 
house,  and  delivered  a  couise  of  prelections  on  chemistry  and  e.«pecially 
the  chemistry  of  nature.  I  was  greatly  praised,  and  cncouiaged  and 
kindly  listened  to.     This  courte  was   Ursl  interrupted  by  the  illness  of 

my  sister "  He  began  to  lecture  publicly  on  chemistry  in  Edinburgh, 

in  1840.  In  1843.  an  attack  of  rheumatism  to  which  he  was  subject 
was  followed  by  disease  of  ilie  ankle  jnint,  which  required  amputation. 
This  was  performed  in  January  1843,  by  Dr.  Symes,  his  friend  and  after- 
wards  his  coUeagne  The  feelings  which  ihe  patien*  experienced  previous 
to  the  opération  and  during  its  performance  are  graphically  porttaycd  by 
him  in  a  letter,  "  the  Anœsthetics  of  Surgery."  He  contrasts  the  condi- 
tion of  patients  in  his  day  before  the  use  of  chlorr  form  with  their  state  at 
the  présent  time.  The  commencement  of  Dr  Wilson's  career,  as  a  lec- 
turer,  was  the  s  also  that  of  ill  he.ilth  His  weak  body  seemed  often  to 
be  sinking  into  the  dust,  while  his  nob'.e  spirit  ignoied  its  fetters,  and 
Seemed  to  rise  above  the  feebleness  of  the  flesh.  For  fifteen  years,  he 
continued  to  teach  as  a  private  lecturer,  and  he  acquired  eminence  and 
celebrity  In  1844,  he  was  appointée)  by  the  Dirtctors  of  the  School  of 
Arts  their  lecturer  on  chemistry,  and  in  the  same  year,  he  became  lec- 
turer in  the  Veterinary  Collège  of  Edinburgh.  Between  1844  and  1852, 
he  continued  to  deliver  regularly  nine  'ectures  on  chemistry  every  week 
during  the  six  winter  mouths,  and  at  a  later  period  of  his  history,  he 
even  delivered  thirteen.  Dr.  Wilson  had  a  peculiar  power  of  makius 
science  popular,  and  describing  iutricate  subjects  i-n  snch  a  way  as  to 
make  them  plain  to  a  common  audience  His  inveniive  powers  in  illus- 
trating  his  lectures  were  remarkable.  The  attention  which  he  devoted  to 
economical  science  and  to  the  applications  of  chemi-try  pointed  him  out 
as  the  man  best  q  alilied  to  occupy  the  situation  of  Director  of  the  Indus- 
trial  Muséum  of  Scotland.  In  the  "autumn  ofthe  same  year,  he  was  cliosen 
by  the  Crown  to  fill  the  newly  instituted  chair  of  technology,  in  the  Uni 
versity  of  Edinburgh  His  heaûhalready  f^eble  and  almost  exhausted  was 
fatally  afifected  by  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  in  a  manufactory,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  acquaint  hîmself  with  the  détails  of  a  question  ofpract- 
ical  science  involved  in  a  law-suitin  which  his  opinion  was  to  be  given  in 
évidence.  In  his  last  illucss,  in  spite  of  his  eshaustion,  he  still  continued 
his  lectures  until  he  had  to  give  them  up  as  cmatter  of  necessity.  He 
died  on  the  22nd  of  November  1859.  "  The  effort  of  his  life,  Dr.  Cairns 
remarks,  was  to  render  science  at  once  more  human  acd  more  divine. 
Hi-  heart  was  strong  throughout  in  sympathy  with  the  touching  prayer 
of  the  lYoï'um  Oiganon,  that  ail -cience  may  become  a  healing  art  ;  and 
his  last  public  office  was  regarded  by  him  with  sp'cial  aflfection  as  m  n- 
istering  to  industrial  progress  and  happiuess.  No  scientific  writer  cf  cur 
day  has  so  habitually  and  Invingly  quoted  the  Bible,  from  his  essay 
on  Dalton  wlmm  he  represents  as  proving  that  God  literally  '■  weigh's 
the  mountains  in  scales  and  ihe  hills  in  a  balance,"  down  to  his  last 
paper,  wh:ch  closes  with  mirkins'  the  identity  of  Professor  Thompson's 
astronomie  proof  ofthe  evanescence  ofthe  heavens  with  thewords  ofthe 
102nd  Psalm.  He  hoped  to  live  to  Write  a  "  Religio  Chemici,"  corres- 
ponding  to  Sir  Thomas  Rrowns  "  Religio  Medici,"  and  en-.bracing 
among.'i  oiher  fopics  of  discnsqiou  the  doctrine  of  résurrection." 

"  To  hâve  moved  amidst  the  nltifides  and  solitudes  of  science  with  a 
humble  and  loving  heart,  lo  bave  spoken  out  words  on  the  sacreaues.^ 
of  medicine,  as  a  profession,  and  scientific  life  in  gênerai,  more  lofty  thau 
bave  aiment  been  heard  from  the  pulpit  and  to  hâve  illustrated  them  in 
practice  :  to  liave  conqviercd  by  faitli  in  a  life-long  striigglc  with  pain 
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and  suffering  ;  and  to  bave  wrought  out  the  -work  of  the  day  placidly 
anddevoutly  till  the  night  came; -thèse  in  any,  and  especially  in  the 
leaders  of  scieTice,  are  processes  and  résulta  g  eater  than  can  be  desciibcd 
tbc   traniactions  of  any   Bociety,   or  jireserved   in  any   muséum." 


ui    IDC    iransaciions   oi    any   socieiy.    or 
(Abridged  from  the  Canadian  Naturatist  ) 


UISCEI-LANEOCS  IXTELLIGBNCE. 

—  In  teariug  down  the  remains  of  the  old  Gaol,  Court  House  and 
Armory,  the  workmen  came  upon  ilie  corner-stoue  and  ils  coûtent?. 
The  land  on  which  the  building  stooJ,  as  well  as  tlie  Cliamp-de-Mar.-i, 
Government  Garden,  &c.,  as  our  readers  are  probably  invare,  formcd 
part  of  the  Jesuits'  Estâtes,  ihat  body  having,  we  infer,  first  bcgnn  to 
biiild  upon  it.  Bat  in  1742  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  continucd  the 
work.    The  (irst  plate  found  bears  the  foUowing  inscription  : 

t 

AXNO  IHS  lU-:, 

PAPA  BEXEDICTO  X1I1  =  , 

REGELUDOVIfO  XV  °, 

EP=.  HENRO.  M.  POMBRIANï, 

PRO  RE<;E  CAR  =  .  de  BE.\UnARNOIS, 

PRAKTORE  EGIDIO  HOCQUART, 

RESIDENTIAE  SOCs.  lESU 

IXCHOATAK,  AN°.  1622, 

NUNC  CONTINU  A. TAE   POSUIT   FUXDAMEXTUll 

CLARs.  Ds.  Ds.  LUDs.  NORMAND, 

SUPr.  SEMINi.  SULPi,  I 

VICARIUS    GENERALIS 
SUE  IVr.  EPISCOPIS.» 

The  other  plate  bore  the  following  inscription,  showing  that  the  old 

building  was  torn  down  and  the  gaol  erected  upon  the  spot  in  1808  : — 

Anno  D -mini  1808  =  , 

Georgii  Tertii  Régis  48  ^  , 

Pro  Rege  in  America  Britannica, 

Jaco.  Heno.  Craig  0.  B.  Equité, 

Primum  hujusce  carceris  lapid'  m  posuere, 

Pet.  Lud.  Panet,  Isaac  Ogden, 

Pro  Montis  Regalis  jurisdictione  curiae  B.  R.  Honorabiles  Judices 

Nec  Non  et  Josephus  Frobishei,  Armiger, 

Ad  hue  Aediticiem  Aedificandura  praepositi. — 

Hic,  idim,  fuit  residentia  P.P.  Societatis  Jesu, 

Ut  testatur  inscriptio  una  cum  hac  deposita  Prius  Aedificium 

Diruendo,   reperta. — 

l^n-either  of  the  upper  corners  are  stamped  the  seals  of  the  ciiy,  or 

town  c.f  Montréal,  and  of  the  sheriff's  office  uf  the  district.     And  at  the 

Ifft  hand  lower  corner  Mr.  B.  Gosselln,  probably  the  engraver  of  the 

plate,  bas  put  bis  name. 

In  the  bottle  within  the  cavity  were  fonnd  four  gold  pièces  of  the 
reign  of  George  111,  one  of  the  year  1T62,  one  ef  1794,  one  of  1802  and 
oue  of  1807  ;  a  shilling  and  six  pence  in  silver  of  the  sarae  date,  both  of 
the  year  17S7,  the  six  pence  a  goo'l  deal  corroded,  the  four  coins  of  the 
last  cei'tiiry  ail  bcaring,  of  cour>e,  the  fleurs-de-lys  of  France  quartered 
on  the  arms,  which  disappeared  ou  tbos'  of  the  présent  century.  There 
were  also  two  ennies  of  1797  and  half-iiennies  of  lt99,  a  good  deal 
afiected  with  verdigris.  The  documeuts  contained  in  the  bo'tle  were 
almoc-t  rertuced  to  pulp  by  moisture,  some  were  entirely  illegible.  There 
were  found,  however,  in  a  very  good  state  of  préservation,  copies  of 
"  The  Québec  Almanac,  and  British  American  Royal  Kalendar  for  the 
Leap  year  1808,  puOlished  and  sold  by  J  Nelson,  No.  3,  Mountain 
Street."  one  page  being  English  and  one  French,  through  the  book, 
which  contains  some  curions  statistics  of  the  old  time. — Mr.  Forsyth, 
C.  E.,  of  this  city,  who  is  taking  down  ibis  old  building,  found  thèse 
interesting  relies  — Montréal  Herald. 

— The  foU'iwing  is  an  officiai  letter  from  Wyman  B.  S.  Moore,  Consul- 
General  of  the  British  North  American  Provinces,  dated  Montréal, 
Januavy,  1860:  — 

The  completion  of  the  Victoria  Bridge,  which  must  be  cons'dered, 
raecbanically  at  least,  the  great  work  of  the  âge,  renders  it  proper  that 
I  sbould  communicate  to  the  Department  such  information  as  I  am  pos- 
sessed  of  relative  to  the  railroad  System  of  Canada  and  its  bearing  upon 
similar  interests  in  the  United  States. 

The  Victoria  Bridge,  with  its  approaches  of  massive  masonry,  is  near 
iwo  miles  in  lengtb.  Tbe  iron  tubes  are  in  length  over  seven  thousand 
feet,  resting  on  twenty-four  piers  aod  two  abntments.  It  bas  been  built 
at  a  cost  of  about  seven  millions  of  dollars.  It  constitutes  tbe  Connect- 
ing link  of  a  Une  of  railroiids  from  our  Western  cities,  over  Canadian 
territory,  to  tbe  sea  at  Qm-bec  and  the  River  du  Loup,  one  hundred 
miles  below  Québec  orj  the  gulf,  and  over  Canadian  and  American  terri- 
tory  to  the  sea  at  Portland. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  of  which  this  bridge  constitutes  a  part, 
extends  from  tbe  River  dn  Loup  to  Port  Sarnia  on  the  St.  Clair,  and 
froin  Sarnia  or  Port  Huron,  ou  the  opposite  sbore,  it  bas  caused  to  be 
coQSlructed,  under  its  oontrol,  a  railroad  to  Détroit,  and  by  a  lease  of 
the  line  from  Island  Pond  to  Portland,  Maine,  it  bas  a  united  Une  of  the 
same  gauge  under  one  management,  commencing  at  Détroit,  with  two 
onllets  to  the  sen,   one  at  Portland,   Maine,  the  other  at  Qnebec  or  the 


River  du  Loup.  The  whole  citent  of  this  line  is  about  elcven  hundrsd 
miles. 

To  its  construction  the  Province  of  Canada  bas  contributed  sixteon 
millions  of  dollars,  tbe  balance  of  the  capital  bas  been  advanced  by 
sharebolders  in  England,  and  the  line  is  now  in  working  order  ata  total 
cspence  of  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  Efforts  are  now  being  madt  to 
extend  this  line  to  the  eastern  B'.itisb  provinces  by  the  way  of  Lake 
Tcmiscouata  and  the  river  St.  John's,  keepingits  track  entirely  within  ihc 
provincial  boundaries.  Ils  main  resources  must  be  American  business  Ils 
IochI  business  cannot  support  it.  Itis  now  doingalarge  business  bctweon 
0  V  Wisttru  ciliés  and  its  terminus  at  Por.land.  I  bave  seen,  within  tbe 
few  past  weeks  large  quantities  of  coton,  raiïed  in  Tennessee,  passing 
by  this  route  to  the  factories  ofNew  England.  That  there  must,  in  a 
short  period,  be  a  groat  diversion  of  the  trafic  which  supports  the 
American  railroads  and  cauals  to  this  and  the  olher  Canadian  routes, 
must  be  obvions  to  any  one  who  will  consult  the  raap  of  thp  country, 
and  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  internai  improvements  of  Canada. 
Tbe  canals  constituting  the  connections  between  this  port  and  Lake 
Erie  are  capble  of  passing  laden  vessels  of  the  burdcn  of  six  hundred 
tons. 

Thèse  facilities  of  internai  navigation  will  draw  largely  upon  our 
Western  trade,  and,  had  it  not  been  formerly  the  policy  of  tbe  British 
Government  lo  exclude  American  influence  from  Canada,  and  to  keep 
the  country  shut  out  from  external  commerce,  this  great  natnral  outlct 
of  tbe  West — tbe  St.  Lawrence,  wiih  ils  immense  locks  and  canals — 
would  bave  borne  our  commerce  to  the  Atlantic,  as  it  drawa  the  waters 
of  our  lakes.  That  policy  bas  changed  The  goverument  of  this  province 
and  the  capitalists  of  Great  Britain  are  united  in  thei'  efforts  to  make 
their  canals  and  radroads  the  thoroughfares  of  Western  commerce  to  tbe 
Atlantic.  They  bave  built  across  tbe  peninsula  of  the  Western  Canada 
three  o'her  routes  to  accomplish  this  resuit  The  Great  Weste-n  Rail- 
road from  Windsor,  opposite  Détroit,  to  HamiltOB,  Canada  West  ;  the 
Northern  Railroad.  from  Coliingwood,  on  tbe  Georgian  Bay,  to  Toronto  ; 
the  Buffalo  and  Lake  Huton  Road,  from  Fort  Erie  to  Goderich,  on  Lake 
Huron  ;  ail  of  thèse,  except  perhaps  tbe  latter,  connect  on  Lake  Ontario, 
in  the  summer  season,  with  lines  of  propellers  running  to  Montréal  and 
Québec,  and  Connecting  ou  Lak^  Huron  with  steamers  running  to  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee,  and  our  Western  citi' s.  Under  the  influenc»- of  thèse 
competii.g  linea.  our  navigation,  on  both  sail  and  steam  vessels,  ha? 
almost  entirely  disappeared  from  Lake  Ontario. 

That  the  result  of  thèse  efforts  will  be  to  cheapcn  the  transportation 
of  Western  produce  there  can  be  no  doubt  It  is  equally  certain  that 
there  will  be  a  large  diversion  from  our  canals  and  railroads  of  their 
legitimate  business,  from  which  they  must  snffer  severely,  unless  the 
developments  of  the  great  West  shall  prove  l'or  the  future  what  it  bas 
shown  in  the  past,  that  its  growth  is  more  rapid  than  tbe  increase  of 
facilities  of  internai  transportation,  and  that  its  surplus  crops  will 
demand  every  outlet  whiih  nature  bas  made,  or  man  can  make,  to  a 
market,  and  afford  to  ill  a  remunerating  business.  Such  a  resuit  is  to 
be  dcsired. — Hunt''s  Merchants^  Magazine. 


^DVERTISEMEISrT 


Mrs.  SIMPSON'S  ESTABLISHMENT 

roR  Tiii; 

B04RD  &  EUliCÂTlOX  OF  \OL\(i  LADIES, 

IVos.  4  &  3  Inkei'iuanu  Terrace,  nioutreal. 

In  tbe  System  of  instruction  adopted  a  high  educational  standard  is 
aimed  at,  and  no  pains  are  spared  to  ensure  prohciency  both  in  the  soliâ 
branches  and  accomplishments.  AU  tbe  arrangements  of  tbe  school 
are  made  with  a  view  to  the  healtb  and  comfort  of  pupils 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  Messrs.  B.  DAWSON  &  SON,  23,  Great  St. 
James  Street,  Montréal  or  at  tbe  school. 

Montréal,  March  1860. 


'  ediled  by  the  Superinlendent  of  Eriuca- 


The  lei-ms  of  su  scnpuon  to  ihc  "  Journal  t 
.'^uperuitendenl  ol  .ducation  and  M.  Jos.  Leno 
10  the  "  Lower  C;  ada  Journal  of  Education.' 
lion  and  Mr.  J.  J.     helan.  also  five  shillngs  per  annum. 

TeachersOTll  '  ive  for  five  shillings  per  annum  the  two  Journals,  or,  if  they  clioose, 
two  copies  of  either  Ihe  one  or  of  the  olher.    Subscnplions  are  iovariably  to  be  paid  in 

4,000  copies  of  the  "  Journal  de  l'Initruciit.n  Publique  "  andZOOO  copies  of  the  •■  Lowcr 
Canada  Journal  of  EducaUon  ''  will  be  issued  monlhly.  The  former  wUl  appcar  about 
the  middle,  and  the  latier  lowards  the  end  of  each  month. 

No  advenisemems  will  be  pubUshed  in  either  Journal  cxcopt  they  bave  direci 
référence  lo  éducation  or  to  the  ans  and  sciences.  Priée— «ne  shilling  per  Imc  for  the 
first  insertion,  and  six  pence  per  line  for  ever>'  subséquent  inscnion,  p  .j^ble  ui  advanoe» 

Subscripiions  will  be  received  at  the  Office  of  Ihe  Department  Montréal,  and  by  Mr. 

Thomas  Roy,  agent,  Québec  ;  persons  residing  in  the  couuto-  will  please  apply 

office  per  mail,  encloeingat  ihe  same  time  tfie  amounl  >         " 
are  requesied  lo  state  cloarly  and  legibly  their  nan 
to  which  they  vnsh  their  Joumals  to  bc  directed. 
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E  D  TJ  O  A.  T I  O  I^  . 


THE  COLLEGES  OF  CANADA, 

lli. 
Tlie   iMiiersily  ol  Totuiito. 

(.CoiUinutd  froni  our  lu^l.) 

It  appears  by  the  Calendar  of  the  UuiversUy  that  apart 
from  honorary  degrees  and  degrees  ad  eundem,  llie  Univer- 
sity  lias  couferred  on  tbree  individuals,  the  degree  of  LL. 
D.,  tliatof  M.  D.on  9,  thatof  M.  A.  ou  :U,  of  B  C.  L. 
on  5,  of  B.  A.  on  71.  Tliere  were,  in  1859,  63  uiider- 
graduates  ;  32  students,  and  71  occasional  students. 

Aftei-  the  long  protracted  agitation  wliich  the  University 
question  liad  inidergone,  after  the  many  parliamentary 
debates,  afler  the  numerous  bills  broughl  in  and  rejected  ; 
it  would  hâve  been  natural  to  suppose  tliat  wlieu  the  new 
measure,  the  resuit  of  so  much  discussion  and  inquiry,  and 
the  cause  oi'  such  political  turmoil  was  carried  ont  and  so 
large  an  amount  (nearly  seventy  thousand  pounds)  spent 
in  the  building  of  a  non-sectarian  University,  the  subject 
might  be  allowed  lo  remain  at  rest— at  leastfor  a  few  years 
— especially  wlien  the  Church  of  England,  the  party 
against  which  the  whole  contest  had  been  carried  on  had 
left  the  field  and  taken  refuge  within  a  new  stronghold  of  its 
own,  perfectly  iudependent  of  any  State  interférence. 


But  us  \ve  hâve  already  said,  it  appears  to  be  settled 
from  the  beginning  that  the  strangest  incidents  should  mark 
l'very  phasis  of  the  history  of  this  institution. 

The  originators  of  the  new  warfare  are  not,  therefore,  the 
members  ol'  the  Church  of  England,  nor  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  as,  on  religions  grounds,  one  might  sup- 
pose ;  they  are  not  on  the  other  hand  the  political  opponents 
of  the  goverment  of  the  day,  a  fact  whicli  could  be  accounted 
for  by  political  motives  :  but  they  are  composed  of  pre- 
cisely  the  .same  body  of  men  who  had  Ibught  so  hard  to 
obtain  a  non-sectariau  University — the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists  of  Upper  Canada. 

From  a  mémorial  presented  to  the  Législative  Assembly 
by  the  Conlèrence  of  that  religions  body,  and  from  a  pamph- 
let containing  the  views  of  its  members,  the  grounds  of  the 
new  agitation  may  be  tlius  gathered.  (1) 

While  the  objects  of  the  University  Act  are  :  fini,  the 
érection  of  a  University  for  examining  candidates  and  con- 
ferring degrees  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Lawand  Medicine  ; 
iecmidly ,  the  establishment  of  a  high  curriculum  ol 
University  Education  conformable  to  that  of  the  London 
University,  and,  thirdly,  the  Association  with  the  Provin- 
cial University  of  the  several  Collèges  already  established 
or  which  might  hereafter  be  established  in  Upper 
Canada  ;  it  is  complained  of  that  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  Senate  of  the  new  University  are  better  calcnlated  to 
frustrate  than  to  promote  thèse  ends.  The  Senate,  it  is 
asserted,  has  determined  to  identify  the  University  with 
one  Collège  alone,  and  has  rendsred  the  association  of 
other  collèges  difRcnlt  by  giving  the  monopoly  of  the 
examination  to  the  professors  of  their  own  favoured  institu- 
tion. Tt  is  also  urged  that  the  curriculum  of  the  University 
has  been  revised  and  changed  three  times  since  1853  and 
reduced  by  options  and  otherwise  below  what  it  formerly 
was,  and  below  what  it  is  in  the  British  Universities  and 


(1)  Wesleyan  Conférence  mémorial  on  the  question  of  libéral  éduca- 
tion in  Upper  CanaJa  explnincd  and  defended.  Toronto  1860.  72  pages. 
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the  best  collèges  iii  tlie  United  States.  We  must  at  once 
confess  tliat  some  of  those  o|)tious,  especially  that  which 
concerns  the  Frencli  language  deemed  indis])ensable  iii  ail 
other  couutries  to  a  complète  classical  éducation,  and  which 
is  raorever  that  of  nearly  one  half  of  the  population  of 
Canada,  appear  objectionablc.  Last  though  not  least  the 
mémorial  complains  of  the  large  amount  expended  on 
buildings  far  beyond  the  wants  of  several  générations  to 
corne  and  with,  it  is  said,  the  hardly  disguised  object  of 
preventing  the  accumulation  of  any  surjilus  for  tlie  gênerai 
promotion  of  academical  éducation  as  contera) ilated  and 
specifically  directed  by  the  Statute. 
The  foUowing  is  the  conclusion  : 

"  We  therefore  pray  your  Honorable  ITouse,  to  cause  an 
investigation  to  be  instituted  into  the  mauner  in  which  the 
University  Act  has  been  administered.  and  the  fnuds  of  the 
University  and  Upper  Canada  Collège  hâve  been  expended, 
the  immense  advantage  and  benefits  to  the  couutry  of 
several  composing  collèges  over  thedeadeningand  wastefiil 
monopoly  of  one  Collège  ;  and  cause  an  act  to  be  passed  by 
which  ail  the  Collèges  now  established,  or  which  may  be 
established  in  Upper  Canada,  may  be  ])laced  upon  equal 
footing  in  regard  to  public  aid,  eitheras  so  many  co-ordinate 
University  Collèges,  or  (which  we  think  the  best  System), 
as  so  many  Collèges  of  one  University." 

It  was  obvions  that  such  a  move  on  the  part  of  the  Wes- 
leyau  Conférence  would  subject  them  to  a  veproach  of 
inconsistency  in  so  far  as  they  had  always  been  the  greatest 
supporters  of  the  National  or  Commou  school  System  and  of 
what  is  termed  in  this  couutry  no7i-sectarian  éducation. 

The  Glohe  of  Toronto  and  the  Mo?itreal  irit>iess,  ^sho  on 
such  matters  represent  the  views  of  the  extrême  anti- 
catholic  party  chiefly  composed  of  members  of  the  Free 
cliurch  of  Scotland,  Baptists,  &c.,  hâve  not  failed  to  seize 
on  that  formidable  weapon  and  hâve  even  accused  the 
Wesleyan  scherae  of  being  favorable  to  Catholicity  and  to 
the  endowment  of  clérical  institutions.  The  ch;irge  is 
met  as  follows  by  the  Conférence  : 

''  We  also  disclaim  any  sympathy  \v  :Ji  the  motives  and 
objects  which  hâve  been  attributed  by  the  advocates  of 
Toronto  Collège  monopoly,  in  i-elation  to  our  Na'ional 
School  System.  The  fact  that  a  member  of  oiu-  own  body 
has  been  permitted  by  fhe  annual  approbation  of  the  Con- 
ference  to  dévote  himself  to  the  establishment  and  exten- 
sion of  our  school  system,  is  ample  proof  of  our  a]iproval  of 
that  System:  in  addition  1o  which  we  hâve  from  tiiiie  to 
time  expressed  our  cordisil  support  of  it  by  formai  resolutions, 
and  by  the  testimony  and  esample  of  our  more  than  four 
liundred  ministers  througliout  the  Province.  No  religions 
community  in  Upper  Canada  has,  therefore,  given  so  direct 
and  effective  support  to  the  National  School  system  as  the 
Wesleyan  community.  But  Ave  hâve  ever  maintained,  and 
we  submit,  that  the  same  iuterests  of  gênerai  éducation  for 
ail  classes  which  require  the  maintenance  of  the  elementary 
school  System  require  a  reform  in  our  University  system  in 
order  to  place  it  upon  a  foundation  equally  comprehensivc 
and  impartial,  and  not  to  be  the  patron  and  mouthpiece  o( 
one  collège  alone  ;  and  the  sarae  considération  of  fituess, 
economy,  and  patriotism  whi;;h  justify  the  State  in  co-oper-  I 
ating  with  eacli  school  muuicipality  to  support  a  day  school, 
require  it  to  co-operate  with  each  religions  persuasion, 
accordiug  to  its  own  educational  works,to  support  acoUege. 
The  expérience  of  ail  Protestant  coiintries  shows  that  it  is, 
and  has  been,  as  much  the  province  of  a  religions  persuasion 


to  establish  a  collège,  as  it  is  for  a  school  municipality  to 
establish  a  day  school  ;  and  the  same  expérience  shows  that, 
while  pastoral  and  parental  care  can  be  exercised  for  the 
religions  instruction  of  ehildren  residing  at  home  and  at- 
tending  a  day  school,  that  care  cannot  be  exercised  over 
yonth  residing  away  frora  home  and  pursuing  their  higher 
éducation  except  in  a  collège  where  the  jiastoral  and  par 
entai  care  can  be  duily  combined.  We  hold  that  the 
highest  iuterests  of  the  country,  as  of  an  individual,  are  its 
religions  and  moral  interests  ;  and  we  believe  there  can  be 
no  lieavier  blow  dealt  ont  against  those  religions  and  moral 
interests,  than  for  the  youtli  of  a  country  destincd  to  receive 
the  best  literary  éducation,  to  be  placcd,  during  the  most 
eventful  years  of  that  educational  course,  wilhout  the  pale 
of  daily  parental  and  pastoral  instruction  and  oversight. 
The  results  of  such  a  system  must,  sooner  or  later,  sap  the 
religions  and  moral  foundation  of  society.  For  such  is  the 
tendency  of  our  nature,  that  with  ail  the  appliances  of 
religions  instructions  and  ceaseless  care  by  the  parent  and 
pastor,  they  are  not  alwajs  successfnl  in  counteracting  evil 
lu-opensities  and  temptations  ;  and  therefore  from  a  system 
which  involves  the  withdrawal  or  absence  cf  ail  such  in- 
fluences for  years  at  a  period  when  youthfiil  passions  are 
strongestandyouthful  temptations  most  powerful,we  cannot 
but  entertain  painful  ajipreheusions.  Many  a  parent  would 
deem  it  his  duty  to  leave  his  sou  Avithout  the  advantages 
of  a  libéral  éducation,  rather  than  thus  expose  hini  to  the 
danger  of  moral  shipwreck  in  its  acquirement." 

We  also  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
(bllowing  extract  from  the  pamphlet  published  in  support 
ofthe  Mémorial. 

"  It  is  also  objected  that  the  system  we  advocate  endows 
Roman  Catholic  Seminaries.  The  objectors  who  urge  this 
objection  omit  two  things.  They  omit  to  say  that  the 
priiiciple  they  advocate  involves  the  eqiiity,and  nodoubl  in 
short  time  the  necessity  of  employing  Roman  Catholic  Pro- 
fessors,  as  well  as  Protestant,  in  their  Collège,  which  is 
avowedly  founded  upon  the  priuciple  of  eqiial  justice  to  ail 
parties.  Hâve  not  the  Roman  Catholic  as  good  a  right  to 
a  repr(3seritation  in  the  profcssorships  and  teachings  ofthe 
University  Collège  as  the  Protestants  ?  And  will  they  not 
claim  it?  And  can  they  be  refused  it  ?  The  objectors 
likewise  omit  to  say  that  under  the  présent  sj'stem— and 
notwithstanding  ail  that  certain  parties  hâve  said  or  pre- 
tended  to  say,  it  has  increased  the  last  ten  years,  and  will 
doubtles  continue  to  increase — the  Roman  Catholics  hâve 
already  grants  to  three  Collèges  in  Upper  Canada.  Now 
we  ask  the  objectors  themselves  whether  it  is  not  better  to 
place  such  institutions  upon  the  same  footing  with  others— 
upon  the  gronud  of  irork — and  not  upon  that  of  Church 
interférence  ;  and  of  work,  too,  in  subjects  common  to  both 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  ?  And  can  they  deny  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  is  a  man  and  a  British  subject,  and  has 
rights  as  such  as  well  as  themselves,  whatever  may  be  his 
errors  ?  We  cannot  omit  addiug,  how  oddly  this  objection 
cornes  from  those  who  are  kuown  to  hâve  courted  alliance 
with  that  very  section  ofthe  Roman  Catholics  who  are  the 
most  ultra  and  exacting  in  regard  to  éducation  as  well  as 
public  offices." 

An  inquiry  was  instituted  during  the  last  session  of  Par- 
liameut  in  conformity  with  the  request  of  the  petitioners  ; 
tlie  Hou.  Malcolm  Cameron  took,  in  the  Législative 
Assembly,  the  lead  in  the  matter  and  the  Superintendent 
of  public  instruction  for  Upper  Canada,  the  Rcv.  Dr. 
Ryer.son  ;  J.  Langton,  Esquire,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University,  and  other  compétent  persons  were  examined 
before  the  Committee.     The  subjects  at  issue  reraain  yet 
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undecided,  and  will  probably  be  brought  again  before  Par- 
liaraent. 

Whatever  raay  be  tlie  results  of  this  iiew  warfare  it  proves 
that  noii-sectarianisra  as  well  as  sectarianism  will  bave  its 
troubles  and  its  difRciilties  and  gives  additional  weigbt  to 
that  triiism  so  often  lost  sight  of  by  popular  agitators,  and 
se  quaiutly  illustrated  by  the  great  French  fabulist  :  On  ne 
saurait  contenter  tout  le  monde  et  son  père. . . . 

Pierre  J.  O.  Chauveau. 


Conducting  Récitations. 

Conducting  recilalions,  or  class-teacliing,  is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  part  of  school-\vork.  Without  the  power  of  excitiiig  an 
iiiterest  in  the  récitations  of  his  scliool,  no  teacher  can  be  long 
successful.  Want  of  skill  in  addressing  and  wakening  up  a  class 
is  a  serions  want.  To  make  a  class  go  throush  its  work  intel- 
ligently  and  profitably,  the  mind  must  be  set  in  motion  and  kepl 
awake,  its  wanderings  must  be  prevented,  teaching  made  so  plain 
as  to  be  level  with  the  scholar's  capacity,  and  a  halo  of  light  and 
interest  thrown  around  the  vvhole  work  of  recitation.  Aptness  to 
teach  is  not  a  faculty  by  nature  which  ail  men  hâve  in  an  equal 
degree.  Some  may  talk  long  and  loud  iipou  a  topic,  in  itself 
interesting,  in  the  présence  of  children,  without  commanding  their 
attention  ;  while  there  are  others,  whose  command  of  language 
and  engaging  manner,  will  at  once  secure  attention  and  make 
every  word  interesting.  This  différence  is  nowhere  so  observable 
as  among  teachers. — Enter  one  school,  and  \ve  observe  its  scholars 
dulland  listless,  though  the  teacher  is  laboriously  and  perhaps 
learnedly  explaining  some  fact  or  principle  of  raiich  importance 
m  instructing  them.  —  Pass  to  another  school.  A  breathless 
silence  pervades  the  room  :  the  countenance  of  the  children,  up- 
turned  towards  the  teacher,  beam  with  delight.  As  he  kindles  into 
earnestness  they  kindle  into  responsive  attention.  As  .he  explains 
with  the  éloquence  of  simplicity,  they  catch  each  expressed 
thought  with  beaming  eyes — showing  how  clearly  Ihey  understand 
him,  and  how  prepared,  irom  his  illustrations,  to  meet  his  sifting 
questions.  And  as  the  work  proceeds  his  own  fervour  gathers  life 
from  their  enthusiasm. — Such  a  raan  has  aptness  to  teach. — It  is  a 
gift  which,  rightiy  used,  carries  its  possessor  in  triumph  over 
every  difRculty.  The  ability  to  tell  well  and  in  language  level 
with  the  capacity  of  his  pupils,  is  of  more  conséquence  and  value 
to  the  educator  than  high  attainments  without  the  power  of  suc- 
cessfully  using  them.— Combine  superior  attainments  with  ability 
to  tell  in  a  way,  clear,  interesting,  and  fui!  of  meaning,  and  you 
hâve  the  accomplished  successful  teacher. 

To  acquire  this  rare  qualification,  which  is  not  necessarily  a 
natural  gift,  should  be  the  constant  aim  and  spécial  study  of  the 
teacher.  To  this  end  he  should  recall,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
opérations  of  his  own  mind  in  his  early  school-days  :— what  ditfi- 
culties  then  presented  themselves  to  his  mind  :  the  dark  points  of 
his  Etudies  ;  what  caused  him  most  labour  and  discourageraent  ; 
the  points  which  his  teacher  failed  to  explain,  and  why,  &c. 
Questions,  such  as  thèse,  will  frequently  suggest  the  very  difficulties 
which  peiplex  less  or  more  every  mind  when  under  training. 
Again,  lel  him  inquire,  what,  in  studying  any  thing,  was  the  fîrst 
point  that  appeared  clear  to  him  and  how  was  it  made  plain  ? 
After  this,  what  was  the  second,  the  third  step,  &c.,  of  intelligent 
advance  ?  Right  answers  to  such  questions,  cannot  but  be  highiy 
suggestive  in  the  work  of  éducation.— But  class-training  supposes 
pievious  intelligent  préparation  ;  and  to  direct  the  scholar  in  this, 
is  as  mnch  the  duty  of  the  teacher,  as  class  instruction.  A  large 
proportion  of  our  scholars  study  merely  for  the  sake  of  preparing  to 
recite  the  lesson.  They  seem  to  hâve  no  idea  of  any  object  bey'ond 
recitation.  The  conséquence  is,  they  study  mechanically.  They 
study  phraseology,  not  principles— books,  not  subjects— words,  not 
ideas.  Let  any  one  enter  many  of  our  schools,  and  atteutively 
watch  the  schulais  engaged  in  preparing  their  lessons.  Scarcely 
one  will  be  observed,  who  is  not  repeating  over  and  over  again 
the  words  of  the  text,  as  if  there  was  a  charm  in  the  répétition. 
Observe  the  same  scholars  at  recitation,  and  it  is  a  struggle  of  the 
memory  to  recall  the  form  of  words.  The  vacant  countenance 
100  ofteu  indicates  that  the  struggle  is  for  words  without  meaning. 
This  difficulty  is  very  much  increased,  if  the  teacher  is  too  much 
confined  to  the  text  book  during  recitatiou  ;  and  paiticularly  if  he 


has  to  rely  mainly  upon  the  printed  questions  so  often  fourd  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page. 

The  right  class-trainer  will  encourage  and  direct  the  scholar 
how  intelligently  and  profitably  to  study  his  subject.  The  better 
this  is  done  the  more  advantageousiy,  and  with  less  labour,  will 
the  reciting  work  be  gone  through.  The  young  scholar  needs, 
espccially  in  the  commencement  of  his  studies,  much  assistance 
and  encouragement. 

In  conducting  school  recitations,  we  oiTer  the  following  brief 
suggestions.  To  the  young  and  less  experienced  teacher,  they 
will,  perhaps,  be  of  value. 

1.  Consider  well  the  natural  order  of  presenting  a  given 
subject. 

The  ability  to  détermine  this  constitutes  in  a  great  measure  the 
science  of  teaching.  In  every  part  of  éducation  we  should  proceed 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  The  mind  grows  :  like  ail  things 
that  grow,  it  progresses  from  the  homogenious  to  the  heterogenious, 
trom  the  empirical  to  the  rational,  from  the  concrète  to  the 
abstract. 

2.  Thoroughly  understand  what  you  attempt  to  teach. 

Who  does  not  know  that  a  teacher  who  is  perfectly  familial 
with  what  is  to  be  taught  has  ten  times  the  vivacity  of  one  who  is 
obliaed  to  follow  ihe  very  letter  of  the  book  ?  His  own  enthusiasm 
glows  in  his  countenance,  sparkles  in  his  e)-es,  and  leaps  from  his 
tongue.  He  watches  the  halting  of  his  pupil,  perceives  his  difR- 
culty, illustrâtes  the  dark  point  in  some  new  way,  and  at  the 
proper  moment  ;  renders  just  the  amount  of  assistance  the  pupil 
needs.  Not  confined  to  the  lest,  he  has  the  use  of  his  eyes,  and 
when  he  speaks  or  explains,  he  can  accompany  his  remarie  with  a 
qnickening  look  of  intelligence.  In  this  way  his  class  is  enlivened. 
They  respect  him  for  his  ready  attainment,  and  they  are  fired  with 
a  désire  to  be  his  equal. 

The  very  opposite  of  ail  this  is  the  case  with  him  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  subject,  but  what  is  contained  in  the  text  before 
him,  aud  who  knows  that  only  as  he  reads  it  during  the  intervais 
occasioned  by  the  hésitations  of  the  class.  The  tendency  of  such 
teaching  is  to  discourage  thought  and  set  a  bounty  on  mechanical 
study. 

3.  Neglect  not  self-preparation. 

The  preceding  remarks  suggest  this  duty.  The  true  leacher'a 
aim  and  effort  I s  to  be,  what  he  wishes  his  pupil  to  be — evergrowing 
in  intelligence.  For  he  well  knows  that  this  is  what  gives  life 
and  freshness  to  his  teaching — authority  to  his  words — and  attract- 
ive power  to  his  class-addresses.  Let  a  teacher  go  to  his  class 
with  a  mind  full  of  the  subject  to  be  taught,  and  master  of  ail  hs 
parts,  how  high  is  his  standing  and  how  commanding  his  position, 
before  his  class  !  He  has  little  difficulty  to  secure  the  attention  of 
his  pupils,  and  as  little  to  keep  it  up.  As  he  speaks,  his  eye 
accompanies  his  words,  and  as  his  scholars  answer  he  sees  and 
reads  the  expression  of  their  countenances,  which  to  him  is  full  of 
meaning.  For  it  tells  better  than  words  can  do,  the  clearness  or 
obscurity  of  the  mind's  perception,  as  truth  is  presented  and  un- 
folded.  Very  différent  is  the  beaming  of  the  eye  when  the  soûl 
apprehends,  from  the  vacuous  stare  when  words  without  iraport 
are  used,  or  a  truth  presented,  which  the  understanding  cannot 
reach. 

4.  Study  your  teaching-language,  that  yov  may  be  able  to  use 
itfuently  and  correctiy. 

In  this,  how  many  are  déficient  ? — In  addressing  their  classes 
they  hesilate  and  stammer,  express  their  ideas  in  vague  terras, 
and  often  in  inaccurate  and  inélégant  language.  Can  a  teacher  so 
effectually  give  instruction  in  grammar,  as  by  his  own  fluent  and 
correct  use  of  the  language  he  teaches?  Is  there  any  sight  so 
mortifiying,  so  discordant,  as  that  of  a  teacher  labouring  to  fix  in 
the  minds  of  his  class  some  rule  of  syntax,  and  by  examples  to 
unfold  its  principle,  when  his  own  language  betrays  his  disregard 
for  the  very  rule  he  is  expounding  ? — Inaccuracies  in  the  language 
of  the  teacher— daily  repeated — are  sure  to  be  reproduced  in  tne 
school,  and  become  habituai.  In  no  place  should  becoming  and 
correct  language  be  more  and  more  guardedly  used  than  in  schools. 
Our  schools  should  be  places  noted  for  accuracy  in  every  thing. 
And  in  this  the  teacher  himself  should  be  the  head  model. 

5.  Endeavour  to  7nake  your  instruction  attractive  and  inter- 
esting. 

Instruction  has  thèse  characteristics  when  it  is  so  presented  as 
to  rivet  the  attention  of  the  pupils,  render  them  willing  and  even 
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desirous  to  listen  to,  aiiJ  understand  it.  A  loss  of  interest  is  sure 
to  follow  inattention  ;  and  a  habit  of  inattention,  is  a  great  calamity 
to  any  person  who  falls  into  it  during  life.  I  would  say  to  eveiy 
teacher — never  proceed  withonl  ihe  attention  of  your  class  ;  and 
be  sure  tliat  tlie  understanding  of  every  scholar  accompanies  your 
instruction.  Wlienever  a  class  becomes  inattentive,  or  your  instruc- 
tion reaehes  not  the  understanding,  you  cease  to  instrnct,  and  they, 
to  receive  any  benefit  from  your  teachinfr. 

The  educator's  manner  has  a  great  effect  upon  children.  They 
are  imitative  beings  ;  and  it  is  astonishing  to  observe  how  very 
soon  they  catch  the  manner  of  the  teacher.  If,  in  his  movemenls, 
he  is  heavy  and  plodding,  they  will  very  soon,  in  theirs,  become 
duli  and  drovvsy  ;  then  if  lie  speaks  in  a  sprightly  animated  tone, 
and  moves  about  with  an  elastic  step,  they  almost  realize  a  résur- 
rection from  the  dead.  Ifheappears  absent  minded,  taking  but 
little  interest  in  the  lesson  which  is  recited,  they  will  be  asinat- 
tentive  at  least,  as  he  ;  while,  if  ail  his  looks  and  actions  indicate 
that  the  subject  is  important,  he  will  gain  their  attention  and  keep 
their  minds  awake. 

6.  Avoid  a  formai  monotonous  routine  in  ieachhig. 

Children  are  very  apt  to  imbibe  the  notion  that  they  study  in 
order  to  recite.  They  hâve  but  little  idea  of  any  purpose  of  acquire- 
ment  beyond  recitation  :  hence  they  study  their  text  bock  as  mère 
words.  But  the  teacher  should  as  soon  as  possible,  lead  them  to 
study  the  subject,  using  the  book  simply  as  an  instrument.  "  Books 
are  but  helps  " — should  become  their  motto.  In  order  to  brins 
this  about,  the  instructor  would  do  well  occasionally  to  leave 
entirely  the  order  of  the  hook,  and  question  them  on  the  topic  ttiey 
hâve  s'tudied.  If  they  are  pursuing  arithmetic,  for  instance,  and 
they  hâve  carefully  prepared  a  definite  number  of  pr&blems,  it 
might  be  well  to  test  their  ability  by  giving  them  at  the  récitation 
others  of  the  teacher's  owii  preparing,  involving  an  application  of 
what  they  hâve  learned  of  the  business  of  life.  This  will  tend  le 
raake  them  study  intelligently,  and  give  them  an  insight  into  the 
business-application  of  arithmetic,  which  will  become  to  them  a 
new  motive  to  exertion.  It  were  easy  to  illustrate  this  point 
farther,  but  the  hints  given  may  suffice. 

7.  Be  careful  to  use  language  whick  is  intelligible  to  children, 
when  an  explanation  is  given. 

The  object  of  an  explanation  is  to  elucidate,  to  make  clearer. 
Can  this  be  done  when  the  e.\planation  is  less  intelligible  than 
the  thing  explained  ?  Is  it  possible  to  rouse  the  dormaiît  faculties 
of  children  vvheu  instruction  is  mystified  by  words  liltle  under- 
stood  ?  So  long  as  the  language  of  the  books  and  the  language  of 
the  teacher  are  ill  undeistood,  little  progress  can  be  made  by  child- 
ren in  any  school.  Teachers  may  go  over  the  ground  again  and 
again— vexed  because  of  their  unsucoess — and  ascribing  their 
failure — not  to  any  defect  in  their  own  teaching — but  to  inatten- 
tion, slowness  of  mind,  feebleness  of  me^:iory  or  an  indooible 
disposition,  while  inreality  tlie  fault  was  theirs,  not  the  children's. 
They  could  not  comprekend  what  was  told  them  ;  it  could  not  slay 
in  their  minds,  for  it  never  gained  a  place  there.  This,  perhaps, 
is  the  reason  why  éducation  isfar  less  influential  in  after  Jife  than 
we  might  hâve  hoped  to  find  it.  How  différent  it  is  with  teachers 
who  contrive  to  gain  and  to  keep  the  thorough  attention  of  their 
classes,  by  the  use  of  clear  and  impressive  language— engaging 
manners,  wakening  ideas,  and  spreading  ont  before  the  niind's 
eye  the  subject  of  recitation  in  its  full  dimensions  ! 

To  them,  lessons  are  full  of  life,  pleasure  and  profit,  thev  are 
glad  to  hâve  them  lengthened,  and  anxious  to  hear  more. 

N.  B.— Teachers  study  plainness  of  speech  ;  and  fear  to  use  a 
single  Word  not  well  understood,  in  any  part  of  your  teaching. 

8.  Require  prompt  and  accurate  recitation. 

Dull,  dragging,  spiritless  recitation  is  productive  of  much  evil. 
Nothing  abates  the  interest  of  a  class  sooner.  Instead  of  quicken- 
ing  the  mind,  and  fostering  active  habits,  its  tendency  is  to  render 
it  obtuse  and  exanimate,  discourage  efloit  and  create  in  the  mind 
of  the  scholar  a  low  idea  of  school  work.  Such  recitation  should 
not  be  tolerated  in  our  schools.  And  wlienever  it  exists,  we  mnst 
attribute  it  to  a  delective  method  of  teaching  children  to  récite 
when  they  begin  to  read.  They  are  not  tanght  the  systematie 
use  of  the  vocal  organs.  Yet  this  is  among  the  very  fîrst  thin<rs 
in  which  beginners  should  be  exercised.  The  common  course  of 
éducation  is  much  at  fault  in  this  respect.  If  some  small  part  of 
the  time  devoted  to  crowding  facts  on  the  mind,  not  yet  well  pre- 
pared to  receive  or  retain  them,  were  employed  in  fashionin"»  and 
improving  the  organs  ol  speech,  under  goud  tuilion,  and^witli 


suitable  subjecis  of  récitation,  both  body  and  mind  would  often 
gain  materially  by  snch  preparatory  exercises  :  and  I  am  certain 
we  would  then  hâve  far  less  indistinct  articulation,  and  imperfect 
vocalisation  in  our  .vchools  than  we  now  hâve;  récitations  would 
be  gone  through  with  more  life  and  accuracy,  children  would  take 
more  interest  in  them,  and  they  would  certainly  be  productive  of 
more  bénéficiai  results. 

9.  In  conducting  recitations,  the  twofotd  object  oj  instrucling 
and  educating  should  be  steadily  kept  in  view. 

Education  has  a  higher  and  more  comprehensive  raeaning  than 
the  acquisition  of  mère  learning.  We  regard  it  as  involving  the 
discipline  of  the  mind,  the  formation  of  the  character,  as  includin" 
morals  as  well  as  intellectuals,  habits  and  tendencies,  feelings  and 
principles,  as  well  as  mental  acquirements.  The  objects  of  the 
teachei's  efforts  in  Iraining  his  classes— carrying  on  mental 
iniprovement,  are,  therefore,  as  varions  as  the  capacities  of  human 
nature;  embracing  every  faculty,  and  every  susceptibility,  every 
energy  of  thought  and  feeling  and  volition  with  which  the  mind  is 
endowed. 

With  this  broad  view  of  etiucation,  can  we  be  too  particular  as 
to  how  it  should  be  carried  on  ?  how  to  build  up  the  soûl  in  mental 
strength,  and  store  it  with  choice  knovvledge  ?  Surely  not. 

In  the  suggestions  hère  given  wehave  thus  viewed  the  teacher's 
work  in  training  his  scholars.  To  one  other  suggestion  would  we 
beg  to  direct  attention  : 

10.  What  you  teach,  teach  Ihorouglily. 

VVhatever  the  subject  or  study  be,  résolve  that  it  be  well  under- 
stood before  passed,  that  their  conceptions  of  it  shall  be  a  distinct 
and  settled  form.  Never  rest  satisfied  with  those  crude,  indefinite 
half-formed  notions,  which  are  caught  up  after  a  hasty  and  super- 
ficial  skimming  of  a  lesson  or  subject — learning  words  and  nothing 
Ise,— or,  perhaps,  not  even  thèse  well.  Whatever  the  subject  of 
îcitation  is,  bring  ail  the  powers  of  your  mind  and  those  of  your 
class  to  bear  upon  it.  Dive  into  the  very  heart  of  it  ;  and  in  pre- 
senting  it  to  your  class  go  round  its  entire  circumference.  But  be 
sure  that  your  class — heart  and  soûl— is  going  along  with  you. 
Acting  in  this  spirit,  and  with  energy  and  skill,  the  intellectual 
superstructure  you  areengaged  in  rearing  will  be  no  fragile  fabric; 
■  ble  to  be  shaken  by  every  wind  that  blows.  Its  foundation  will 
be  wide  and  deep,  and  its  columns  will  grow  up  in  massive  mag- 
nificence. And  surely  the  end  is  worth  ail  the  labour.  Halfthe 
mental  effort  which  is  often  expended  to  altain  something  useless— 
it  may  be  sinful — if  put  forth  to  some  purpose  worthy  of  our  nature 
and  our  destinies,  would,  in  many  cases,  suffice  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  mind  which  might,  hereafter,  vie  in  glory  with  the  mighty 
dead  ! 

John  Bruce, 

Inspecter  of  Schools. 


School  days  orEiniuent  Meu  In  Gieal-Brilain. 

Bt  JOHXTIMBS,  F.S.  A. 


(Conlir 


ted  from  our  last.) 
CXIV. 


THE  GREAT  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  AT  ST.  PAUL'S. 

Among  the  celebrated  Paulines  stands  prominently  the  name 
of  John  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  ablest  gênerai  and 
most  consummate  statesman  of  his  tirne.  He  was  the  second  son 
of  Winston  Churchill,  and  was  born  at  Ashe  House,  in^the  parish 
of  Musbury,  adjoining  Axeroinster,  Devonshire,  in  1650.  Part  of 
the  "  antient  and  gentile"  seat  remains  ;  and  the  bedstead  upon 
which  Marlborough  was  born  is  preserved   in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  Of  the  éducation  of  a  person  afterwards  so  illustrions,"  says 
Coxe,  "  we  only  know  that  he  was  brought  up  uuder  the  care  of 
his  father,  who  was  himself  a  man  of  letters,  and  author  of  a 
political  history  of  England,  entitled  Divi  Britannici.  He  was 
also  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  by  a  neighbouring 
clersyman  of  great  learning  and  piety  ;  and  from  him,  doubtless, 
imbîbed  that  due  sensé  of  religion,  and  zealous  attachment  to  the 
Church  of  England,  which  were  never  obliterated  amid.st  the  dis- 
sipation of  a  court,  the  cares  of  political  business,  or  the  din  of 
arms." 

He  w.T-i  noxt  leinoved  to  the  metropolis,  and  placed  in  the 
school  of  St.   Paul's,   but  for  a  short  period.     This  fact  is  thriee 
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mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Dean  Colet,  the  founder  of  the  school,  by 
Dr.  Knight,  who  had  been  himself  a  scliolar,  and  published  his 
work  soon  after  the  dealli  of  Matlborough.  He  is  said  to  hâve 
imbibeci  liis  passiou  for  a  military  lifefrom  thereading  of  Vegetiut 
de  re  Militari,  which  was  then  in  the  school  hbrary.  The  anec- 
dote is  thus  recorded  by  the  Rev.  George  North,  rector  of  Colyton 
in  his  copy  of  Vegetins,  prepented  to  the  Bodleian  Library  by  the 
late  iVlr.  Gough  : — 

"  From  this  very  bock,  Jobn  Churcliill,  scholor  of  this  school,  after- 
wards  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Ërst  learnt  the  éléments  of 
the  art  of  war,  as  was  told  to  me,  George  Nottli,  on  St.  Paul's  Day, 
1 724-25,  by  an  old  clergyman,  who  said  he  was  a  contemporary  scholar, 
was  then  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  frequentlv  saw  him  read  it 
This  I  testify  to  be  true. 

"  G.  NORTH." 

This  tradition  is,  however,  nol  thouglil  very  probable,  Vegetins 
being  a  difficult  book  for  a  boy  to  read  at  se  earîy  an  âge,  part' 
larly  as  \ve  can  trace  no  indication  that  Marlborough  possessed  such 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  tongue  as  the  study  of 
this  author  must  hâve  required.  The  re.stless  curiosity  of  youth 
might,  however,  hâve  prompted  him  to  look  into  this  book,  which 
corTtains  some  amusing  print^,  not  enlikeiy  to  attract  his  attention 

Notwithstanding  he  remained  but  a  short  lime  at  Ht.  Paul's,  he 
gave  early  indications  of  spirit  and  intelligence.  He  was  appointed 
page  of  honour  to  the  Duke  of  York,  who  asking  Churchill  what 
profession  he  preferred,  and  in  what  manner  he  should  provide  for 
him,  the  youth  threw  himself  upon  his  knees,  and  warmly 
petitioned  ihat  he  might  be  appointed  to  a  pair  of  colonrs  in  one 
of  those  fine  régiments  whose  discipline  he  had  admired.  The 
request  was  graciously  received:  the  yonlh  was  gratified  with  the 
colours,  and  thus  was  opened  to  "  the  handsome  young  English- 
raaii  "  a  career  of  military  renown,  which  may  almost  be  said  to 
hâve  commenced  with  his  first  campaign. 

cxv. 

ADDISON    AT   LICHFIELD,    CHARTKR-HOUSE,    AND   OXFORD. 

Joseph  Addison,  one  of  our  greatest  writers  in  prose,  was 
educated  with  great  care.  He  was  born  at  Mil.'ton,  VVilts,  JMay 
1,  1672,  of  which  place  his  fathev  was  rector,  and  a  man  of  con- 
sidérable learning.  He  sent  young  Joseph  to  the  school  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Naish,  at  Ambresbury;  but  he  was  soon  removed  to 
Salisbury,  under  Ihe  care  of  Mr.  Taylor  ;  and  thence  to  the  gram- 
mar-sohool  at  Lichfield,  in  his  12th'yeav.  Dr.  Johnson  relates  a 
story  of  Addison  being  hère  a  ringleader  in  a  barring  out  ;  which 
was  told  to  Johnson,  when  he  was  a  boy,  by  Andrew  Corbett,  of 
Shropshire,  who  had  it  from  Mr.  Pigot,  his  uncle,  Addison's  school- 
fellow.  There  is  aiso  a  tradition  that  Addison  ran  away  from 
school,  and  hid  himself  in  a  wood,  where  he  fed  on  berries,  and 
slept  in  a  hollow  tree,  till  after  a  long  search  he  was  discovered 
and  brought  home.  From  Lichfield,  Addison  was  removed  to  the 
Charter-house,  under  Dr.  Ellis,  where  he  first  became  acquainted 
with  his  afterwards  celebrated  friend,  Steele.  At  15,  he  was  not 
only  fit  for  the  university,  but  carried  thither  a  classical  taste  and 
a  stock  of  learning  which  would  bave  done  honour  to  a  Master  of 
Arts.  He  was  entered  at  Queen's  Collège,  Oxford;  but,  in  a  few 
months,  some  of  his  Latin  verses  falling  by  accident  into  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Lancaster,  Dean  of  Magdalen  Collège,  he  was  so  pleased 
with  their  diction  and  versification,  that  he  procured  for  young 
Addison  admittance  to  Magdalen,  where  he  resided  during  teiî 
years.  A  warm  admirer  says  :  •'  There  is  no  passing  through  the 
cloisters  of  Magdalen  Collège,  Oxford,  without  casting  an  eye  up 
to  the  study- window  of  Mr.  Addison,  from  whence  his  genius  first 
displayed  itself." 

"  Addison  was,  at  first,  one  of  those  scholars  who  are  called  Demies, 
but  was  subsequently  elected  a  fellow.  His  collège  is  still  proud  of  his 
name  :  his  portrait  hangs  in  the  ha'l  ;  and  strangers  are  still  told  that 
his  favourite  walk  was  under  the  elms  which  fringe  tbe  meadow  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cherwell.  It  is  said,  and  is  highly  probable,  that  he  was 
distiaguished  among  his  fellow-students  by  the  delicacy  of  his  feelings, 
by  the  dryness  of  his  manners,  and  by  the  assiduily  with  which  he  «ften 
prolonged  his  studies  far  into  the  nigbt.  It  is  certain  that  his  réputation 
for  ability  and  learning  stood  high.  Many  years  later,  the  ancient 
Doctors  of  Magdalen  continued  to  talk  in  the  common  roomof  his  boyish 
compositions,  and  expressed  their  sorrow  that  no  copy  of  exercises  so 
remarkable  had  been  preserved." 

Lord  Macauly,  from  whose  review  of  Addison's  Lifo  and  VVrit- 
ings  we  qnote  the  above  passage,  considers  his  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  poets,  from  Lucretius  and  CatuUus  down  to  Claudius  and 
Prudentius,  to  hâve  been  singularly  exact  and  profonnd,  but  his 


knowledge  of  other  provinces  of  ancient  liferature  slight.  "  He 
does  not  appear  to  hâve  attained  more  than  an  ordinary  acquaint- 
ance with  the  political  and  moral  writers  of  Rome,  nor  was  his 
own  Latin  prose  by  any  means  equal  to  his  Latin  verse.  His 
knowledge  of  Greek,  though  doubtiess  such  as  was,  in  his  lime, 
thought  respectable  at  Oxford,  was  evidently  less  than  that  which 
many  lads  now  carry  away  every  year  from  Eton  and  Rugby." 
Yet  he  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  master  of  pure  English 
éloquence  ;  and  a  consummate  painter  of  life  and  manners  ;  and  in 
his  Tatlers,  Spectators,  and  Guardians,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  new  school  of  popular  writing. 

CXVL 

POPE's    SCHOOLS    and    SEI.F-TftTION. 

Alexander  Pope  lias  been  ably  characterized  by  his  latest 
biographer  to  hâve  followed  closely  and  reverently  in  the  foot- 
steps  of  Dryden,  "  copying  his  subjects,  his  manner  and  versifica- 
tion, and  adding  to  them  original  powers  of  wit,  fancy,  and  ten- 
derness,  and  a  brilliancy,  condensation,  and  cortectness,  which 
even  his  master  did  not  leach,  and  which  still  remain  unsur- 
passed." 

Pope  was  born  in  London,  in  the  mémorable  year  of  the  Révolu- 
tion, 1688.  His  father  carried  on  the  business  of  a  linen-merchant 
in  Lombard-street  :  he  was  "  an  honest  merchant,  and  dealt  in 
Hobands  wholesale,"  as  his  widow  informed  Mr.  Spence.  The 
elder  Pope  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  having  been  suceessfui  in 
business,  when  the  Révolution  endangered  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  sect  to  which  he  belonged,  he  witlidrew  from  trade  and  the 
city,  first  to  Kensington,  and  afterwards  to  Binfield,  a  skirt  of 
Windsor  Forest.  The  Pope  dwelling,  a  little  low  bouse,  bas  been 
transfonned  into  a  villa  ;  but  the  poet's  study  bas  been  preserved, 
with  a  cypress-tree  on  the  lawn,  said  to  bave  been  planted  by 
him. 

"  From  his  infancy,  Pope  was  considered  a  prodigy,"  says  Mr.  Car- 
rutbers.  "  He  had  inherited  from  his  father  a  crooked  body,  and  from 
his  mother  a  sickly  constitution,  perpetually  subject  to  severe  headaches  ; 
hence  great  care  and  tenderness  were  required  in  his  nurture.  His  faith- 
ful  nurse,  Mary  Beach,  lived  to  see  him  a  great  man  ;  and  when  shedied, 
in  1725,  the  poet  erected  a  stone  over  her  grave  at  Twickenliam,  to  tell 
that  Alexander  Pope,  whom  she  nursed  in  infancy,  and  affectionately 
attended  for  twenty-eight  years,  was  grateful  for  her  services.  He  had 
nearly  lost  his  life  when  a  ehild,  from  a  wild  cow,  that  tlirew  him  down, 
and  with  her  hoins  wounded  him  in  the  throat.  He  charmed  ail  the 
household  by  his  gentleness  and  sensibility,  and  in  conséquence  of  the 
sweetness  of  his  voice  was  called  '  the  Little  Nightingale.'  He  waa 
taught  liis  letters  by  an  old  aunt,  and  he  taught  himself  to  write  by 
copying  from  printed  bocks.     This  art   he  retained   through  life,  and 

often  practised  with  singular  neetness  and  proficiency His  letters 

to  Henry  Cromwell,  (the  originals  of  which  still  exists,)  his  letters  to 
ladies,  and  his  inscriptions  in  books  presented  to  his  friends,  are  spéci- 
mens of  fine,  clear,  and  scholarlike  penmanship." 

In  his  eight  year  Pope  was  put  under  the  tuition  of  the  family 
priest,  whotaught  him  the  accidence  and  first  pnrts  of  grammar, 
by  adopling  the  measure  followed  in  the  Jesuits'  schools  of  teaching 
the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek  together.  He  then  attended 
wo  little  schools,  at  which  he  learned  nothing.  The  first  of  thèse, 
Mr.  Carruthers  considers  to  bave  been  the  Roman  Catholic  semin- 
ary,  at  Twyford,  on  the  river  Loddon,  near  Binfield  :  hère  "  he 
rote  a  lampoon  upon  his  master  for  some  faults  he  had  discovered 
in  him,  so  early  had  he  assumed  the  characters  of  ctitic  and 
satirist  !  "  He  was  Uogged  for  the  offence,  and  his  indulgent  father 
removed  him  to  a  school  kept  by  a  Roman  Catholic  conveit  naraed 
Deane,  who  had  a  school,  first,  in  Marylebone,  and  afterwards  at 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  at  bolh  which  places  Pope  was  under  his 
charge. 

I  began  writing  verses  of  my  own  invention,"  hesays,  "farther  back 
than  I  can  well  remember."  Ogilby's  translation  of  Homer  was  one  of 
the  first  large  poenu  he  read,  and,  in  after-life,  he  spoke  of  the  raptur* 
t  afforded  him.  "  1  was  then  about  eight  years  old.  This  led  me  to 
Sandys's  Ovid,  which  I  liked  extremely,  and  so  I  did  a  translation  of  a. 
part  of  Statius  by  some  very  bad  hand.  When  I  was  about  twelve  I 
rote  a  kind  of  play,  which  I  got  to  be  acted  by  my  schoolfellows.  It 
was  a  number  of  speeches  from  the  lliad,  lacked  together  with  verses  of 
my  owQ.''  Ruffhead  says,  the  part  of  Ajax  wîis  performed  by  the  master's 
gardener. 

Deane  had  been  a  Fellow  of  University  Collège,  Oxford,  deprived, 
deolaied  "  non  socius,"  after  the  Révolution.  Wood  says  :  "  Deane 
was  a  good  tutor  in  the  Collège  ;  "  Pope  that  he  was  a  bad  tutor 
out  of  it,  for  he  nearly  forgot  under  him  what  he  had  learnt  before  ; 
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since,  on  leaving  school,  he  was  only  able,  he  says,  to  construe  a 
liltleofTully's  Offices. 

Pope  was  better  acquainled  with  Dryden  than  wilh  Cicero,  and 
his  boyish  admiration  and  curiosity  led  him  lo  obtain  a  sight  of 
the  living  poet.  "  I  saw  Mr.  Dryden  when  I  was  twelve  years 
of  âge.  (This  must  hâve  been  in  tlie  last  year  of  Dryden's  life.) 
I  remember  his  face  well,  for  I  looked  upon  him  even  ihen  with 
vénération,  and  observed  him  very  particularly."  Dr.  Johnson 
finely  remarks  :  "  Who  does  not  wish  that  DryJen  could  hâve 
known  the  value  of  the  homage  that  was  paid  him,  and  foreseen 
the  greatness  of  his  young  admirer  ?  " 

"  My  neit  period,"  sayâ  Pope,  "  waa  in  Windsor  Forest,  tvbere  I  sat 
down  with  an  earnest  désire  of  reading,  and  applied  as  constantly  as  I 
could  to  it  for  some  year3.  I  was  between  twelve  and  thirteen  when  1 
went  thither,  and  I  continued  ia  close  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  languages 
till  nineteen  or  twenty.  Considering  liow  very  little  I  had  when  1  came 
from  school,  I  think  I  may  be  said  to  bave  taught  myself  Latin  as  well 
as  Frencb  or  Greek,  and  "in  ail  thèse  my  chief  way  of  getting  them  was 
by  translation."  He  afterwards  said  of  himself, 
Bred  np 
To  read 

This  schéma  of  self-instruction  in  the  language  of  Homer  did 
not,  however,  perfectly  succeed  ;  und  we  agrée  with  Mr.  Car- 
rnthers,  that  Pope's  "  case  may  be  held  to  support  the  argument 
in  favour  of  pubhc  schools  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  atîords  an 
animating  example  to  the  young  student  who  has  been  denied  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  early  aca'demical  training  and  discipline." 

To  vary  the  studies,  Pope's  father  used  to  set  him  to  make 
verses,  and  he  often  sent  him  back  to  "  new  turn  "  them,  as  they 
were  not  "  good  rhymes."  The  pupil,  however,  soon  shot  ahead 
ofhismaster.  His  OJe  on  Solitude  was  written  before  the  âge 
of  twelve,  his  satirical  pièce  on  Elkanah  Settie  at  the  âge  of 
fourteen  ;  and  some  of  his  translations,  of  nearly  the  same  period, 
are  skilfully  polished  in  versification.  "  Pope  as  a  versifier  was 
never  a  boy,"  says  Mr.  Carruthers  :  "  he  was  born  to  refine  our 
numbers,  and  to  add  the  charm  of  finished  élégance  to  our  poe- 
tical  literature,  and  he  was  ready  for  his  mission  at  an  âge  when 
most  embryo  poets  are  labouring  at  syntax,  or  struggling  for 
expression." 

ÂValler,  Spenser,  and  Dryden  .vere  Pope's  favourite  poets,  and 
when  a  boy,  he  said  he  could  disiinguish  the  différence  between 
softness  and  sweetness  in  their  versification.  The  Eclogues  of 
Virgii  he  thought  the  sweetest  poems  in  the  world.  Pope  tells 
us  that  a  little  after  he  was  twelve  he  began  au  epic  poem, 
Alexander,  Prince  of  Rhodes,  which  occupiedhim  two  jears  :  the 
aim  was  to  collect  ail  the  beauties  of  the  great  epic  poets  in  one 
pièce  :  he  wiote  four  books  toward  it,  of  about  a  thousand  verses 
each,  and  had  the  eopy  by  him  till  he  burnt  it.  His  next  work 
was  his  Pastorals  ;  and  about  this  time  he  translated  above  a 
quarter  of  the  Métamorphoses,  part  of  Statius,  and  Tully's  pièce 
De  Seneciute.  Such  were  the  early  tastes  aud  indefatigable 
application  of  Pope.  None  of  his  juvénile  poems,  however,  were 
pubiished  before  he  was  in  his  twentieth  year;  ami  they  are 
thought  to  hâve  been  first  carefully  corrected. 

Pope  has  himself  told  us  thathê  "  lisp'd  in  numbers."  The  Ode 
to  Solitude,  he  said,  in  a  letier  to  Cromwell,  was  written  when  he 
was  not  twelve  years  old.  Dodsiey,  however,  who  was  intimate 
with  and  indebted  to  Pope,  mentioned  that  he  had  seen  several 
pièces  of  an  earlier  date,— ami  it  is  possible  that  the  loliowing 
may  hâve  been  one  of  them,  although,  according  to  the  literal 
interprétation  of  the  words  of  the  poet  prefixed,  it  must  rank  the 
second  of  his  known  works.  The  copy  before  us  is  in  that  beau- 
tiful  print  hand,  with  copying  which  Pope  ail  his  life  occasionally 
amused  himself," 


PARAPHRASE  ON 

Thomas  d  Kemph;  L.  3,  C.  2. 

Done  by  the  Author  at  12  years  old, 

Speak,  Gracions  Lord,  oh  speak  :  thy  Servant  hears  : 
For  l'm  thy  Servant,  and  l'U  stiU  be  so  : 

Speak  words  of  Comfort  in  my  willing  Ears  ; 
And  sinco  my  Tongue  is  in  thv  praises  slow. 

And  since  that  thine  ail  Rhetorick  e.'îceeds  ; 

Speak  thon  in  words,  but  let  me  speak  in  deeds  ! 

Nor  speak  alone,  but  give  me  grâce  to  hear 
What  thy  cœlestial  sweetness  does  impart  ; 


Let  it  not  stop  when  entred  at  the  Ear 

But  sink,  and  take  deep  rooting  in  my  heart. 
As  the  parch'd  Earth  drinks  Raiii  (but  grâce  afford) 
With  such  a  Gust  will  I  receive  thy  word. 

Nor  with  the  Israélites  ahall  I  désire 

Thy  heav'nly  word  by  Moses  to  receive, 
Lest  I  should  die  ;  but  Thou  who  didst  inspire 

Moses  himself,  speak  tliou,  that  I  may  live. 
Rather  with  Samuel  I  beseech  with  tears 
Speak,  gracious  Lord,  oh  speak  ;  thy  Servant  heara. 

Moses  indeed  may  s.iy  the  words,  but  thou 

Must  give  the  Spirit,  and  the  Life  inspire 
Our  Love  to  thee  his  fervent  Breath  may  blow. 

But  'tis  thyself  alone  can  give  the  lire  ; 
Thou  without  them  may'st  speak  and  profit  too; 
But  without  thee,  what  could  the  Prophets  do  ? 

They  preach  the  Doctrine,  but  thou  mak'it  us  do  t  : 
They  teach  the  misteries  thou  dost  open  lay  : 

The  trees  they  water,  but  thou  giv'st  the  fruit'; 
They  to  Salvation  show  the  arduous  way. 

Bat  none  but  you  can  give  us  Strength  to'walk  ; 

You  give  the  Practise,  they  but  give  the  Talk. 

Let  them  be  Silent  then  :  and  thou  alone 
(My  God)  speak  comfort  to  my  ravish'd  ears  ; 

Light  of  my  eyes,  my  Consolation, 
Speak  when  thou  wilt,  for  still  thy  Servant  hears. 

What-ere  thou  speak'st,  let  this  be  understood  : 

Thy  greater  Glory,  sxnd  my  greater  Good  ! 

CXVH. 

JOHN    G.1Y    AT    BARNSTAPLE. 

This  lively  poet,  whose  charming  Fables  are  the  best  we 
possess,  waa  descended  from  an  old  Devonshire  faraily,  and  was 
born  at  Barnstaple,  in  1688,  as  proved  by  some  MS.  found  in  the 
secret  drawer  of  an  arm.-cliair  which  once  belonged  to  the  poet. 
He  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  town,  and 
had  for  his  master  one  Mr.  Luck,  who  probably  fostered  though 
he  could  not  create  in  his  pupil  a  taste  for  poetry,  by  a  volume  of 
Latin  and  English  poems,  which  he  pubiished  before  he  retired 
from  the  masteiship  of  the  school.  When  Gay  quilted  it,  his  father 
being  in  reduced  circumstances,  the  young  poet  was  bound 
appientice  to  a  sirk-raeroer  in  the  Strand,  London  ;  but  he  disliked 
this  employment,  and  obtained  his  discharge  from  his  master. 
His  joy  at  this  change  may  be  traced  in  the  following  passage 
from  his  Rural  Sports,  which  he,  in  1711,  dedicated  to^Mr.  Pope, 
and  thus  established  an  acquaintance  which  ripened  into  a  lasting 
friendship  : 

But  I,  who  ne'er  was  blessed  by  Fortune's  hand, 
Nor  brightened  ploughshares  in  paternal  land  ; 
Long  in  the  noisy  town  bave  been  immured, 
Respired  its  smoke,  and  ail  its  cares  endnred. 
Fatigucd  at  last,  .i  calm  retreat  I  chose. 
And  soothed  my  harassed  mind  with  sweet  reposo, 
Where  fields,  acd  shades,  and  the  refreshing  clime, 
Inspire  the  sylvan  song,  and  prompt  my  rhyme. 
Gay's  Fables,   written  in  1726,  were   designed  for   the  spécial 
iraprovement  of  the  young  Duke  of  Cumberland  ;  but  the  poet  was 
ineanly  rewarded,  and  his  fable  of  The  IJare  with  many  Friends 
is,  doubtless,  drawn  from  Gay's  own  expérience.     He  was  equally 
beloved  by  Swift  and  Pope:  the  former  called   Gay  his  "  dear 
friend  ;"  and  the  latter  characlerised  him  as — 

Of  manners  genlle,  of  affections  mild. 
In  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child. 

(71)  be  continued.) 

Siiggrestive  Hiuts  tovvards  Improved  Seciilar 
Instruction. 

Bv  THF,  Rev.  Richard  Dawes,  A.  M. 

xr. 

Natubal  Philosophy. 

(.Continued  from  our  last.) 

On  the  subject  of  light  there  are  many  simple  things  easy  of 

explanation,  connected  wilh  experimenls  of  so  simple  a  kind,  that 

the  teacber  may  with  advantage  turn  them   to  account   in  his 

teaching. 


FOR  LOWER  CANADA. 


lOT 


Tliat  some  botlies,  such  as  the  sun—the stars — flame  ol  ail  kinds 
—  bodies  heated  to  a  red  heat,  are  self  luminous,  pos-essing  in 
tberaselves  the  power  of  throwingoff  light  ;  otliers  agaiii,  not  being 
tliemselves  the  source  of  light,  refleet  that  which  they  receive 
from  self-lnminoii.s  bodies.  The  flame  of  a  candie  is  seen  by  the 
li^'ht  which  proceedâ  directiy  from  it  ;  the  things  in  the  room  are 
seen  by  the  light  thrown  upon  them  from  the  candie,  and  reflected 
liack  to  the  eye. 

Why  does  the  light  passing  through  a  window  light  the  vvhole 
room,  and  not  appear  a  mère  column  of  light,  the  base  of  which  is 
equal  to  the  size  and  figure  of  the  window,  and  why  any  light  on 
each  side  of  this  column?  Or,  rallier  why  is  it  not  a  set  of  separate 
columns,  as  many  in  number  as  the  panes  of  gUiss,  and  having 
circular,  or  square  bases,  etc.,  according  as  ihe  panes  may  be 
circles,  squares,  diamonds,  etc.,  wilh  dark  spaces  of  the  thickness 
of  the  bars  of  the  wiiidow  between  each  coinmn  of  light  ;  so  that 
a  person  walking  from  one  side  ot  the  room  to  another  would  pass 
through  alternale  sections  of  light  and  darkness— the  same,  aiso, 
vertically,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  cansed  by  the  cross  bars  : 
each  column  of  light,  supposing  the  floor  to  be  horizontal,  and  the 
winJow  at  vight  angles  to  it,  would  be  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the 
room,  at  an  angle  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence  on  the  glass. 

In  bringing  candies  into  a  room  during  twilight,  whether  would 
there  be  more  or  less  light  in  the  room  by  closing  the  window- 
shulters  ? 

Light  is  sent  ofT  from  luminous  bodies  in  every  direction,  and 
proceeds  in  straight  lines. 

Instance  a  ray  of  light  admitted  or  finding  its  way  through  a 
small  liole  into  a  dark  room — if  there  is  diist  or  smoke  in  the  room 
its  progress  will  be  distinctiy  observed  proceeding  in  a  straight 
Une — if  it  is  received  on  a  dark  surface,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room  in  which  it  enters,  most  of  the  light  is  absorbed,  and  the 
room  scarcely  lighted  at  ail  by  it— if  on  a  white  surface,  such  as 
a  sheet  of  paper,  much  more  light  is  reflected  on  the  objects 
arouud. 

AIso  beams  of  light  from  the  sun,  passing  through  the  opening 
in  a  cloud,  darting  in  straight  lines  to  the  ground— the  outline  of  a 
shadow,  being  always  that  of  the  object  seen  from  the  luminous 
point,  shows  the  same. 

Hold  a  flat  object  between  the  candie  and  the  wall,  the  image 
is  of  the  exact  form  of  the  outline  of  the  object — the  image  of  a 
globe — of  a  fiât  circle  of  the  same  diameter,  heki  parallel  to  the 
wall,  and  to  the  flame  of  the  candie — of  a  cylinder,  with  its  end 
towards  the  centre  of  light,  is  the  same,  and  thèse  difTerent  bodies 
would  not  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  thcir  shadows. 

The  shadow  of  a  flat  circle,  when  held  slaniingly,  would  difier, 
etc.  How  ?  what  would  it  be  when  the  circle  is  held  with  its 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  surface  on  which  the  shadow  is  cast  ? 
The  darkness  of  a  shadow  will  not  be  in  proportion  to  the  real 
darkness,  but  in  proportion  to  the  quantily  of  light  on  the  surround- 
ing  objects  ;  try  the  shadow  of  a  hand  on  the  wall,  as  made  by 
one  candie,  then  place  another  so  that  the  shadows  from  the  two 
candies  coïncide  ;  it  will  be  seen  that  this  appears  much  darker 
than  the  former  one,  and  why?  Vary  the  position  of  the  candies 
so  that  part  of  one  shsdow  rests  on  the  olher — the  comparative 
darkness  will  be  very  visible. 

When  the  body  from  which  light  comes  is  less  than  that  which 
causes  the  shadow,  the  shadow  will  be  greater  than  the  body—  the 
shadow  of  a  hand  on  the  >vall  (luminous  body — flame  of  a  candie), 
of  a  sraall  paper  figure  of  a  man,  may  be  made  of  any  size  greater 
than  itself,  by  varying  the  distance  of  the  candie  and  object  from 
the  wall. 

When  the  body  from  which  light  comes  is  greater  than  the  body 
causing  the  shadow,  the  latter  will  always  be  less  than  the  object; 
this  is  the  case  with  the  shadows  of  ail  the  planets  and  of  the 
earth,  because  less  than  the  sun— the  nearer  to  the  body  causing 
the  shadow,  the  greater  the  shadowed  surface. 

When  light  falls  upon  any  body  whatever,  part  of  it  is  reflected, 
part  of  it  absorbed,  and  either  lost  in  it,  or  proceeds  through  it  ; 
when  on  a  brightly  poiished  surface,  most  of  it  is  reflected,  and 
the  remainder  lost,— when  on  glass  or  waler,  very  liltle  is  reflected, 
and  the  gieater  part  transmitted  through  it. 


■  The  quantity  of  light  which  is  reflected  by  a  substance  of  any  |  them,  and  of 


reflected  nearly  three-fourths  of  the   incident   light,  and  the  glag.< 
about  two.thiids  oidy."— Young's  Lectures. 

A  given  quantity  of  light  or  heat,  such  as  that  from  a  candie  or 
from  ihe  sun,  will  be  less  intense  the  greater  the  space  it  is  spread 
over — the  intensity  of  botli  diminishes  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
inoreases  ;  a  person  standing  near  a  fire  (the  heat  given  ont  re- 
maining  constant),  if  he  remove  to  twice  the  distance,  will  only 
receive  4  of  the  warmth,  at  thvee  times  only  1;9,  at  four  times 
1;16  ;  the  same  of  light. 

Light  falling  on  poiished  metals,  oi  any  poiished  surface,  is  re- 
flected at  an  angle  made  between  the  reflected  ray,  ami  a  per- 
pendicular to  the  refiecting  surface,  which  is  equal  to  the  angle 
which  the  incident  ray  makes  with  the  same  perpendicular. 

A  giass  mirror  reflects  the  light  vvhile  the  heat  is  absorbed  ;  but 
a  metallic  mirror  reflects  both  light  and  heat,  so  that  it  is  not 
quickly  warmed,  unless  its  surface  is  blackened. 

When  a  ray  of  light  falls  perpendicularly,  it  is  sent  back  in  the 
same  line. 

The  image  of  an  object,  placed  before  a  plane  mirror,  appears 
to  be  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  glass  with  the  object,  but  on 
the  opposite  of  it.  Place  a  boy  or  hold  an  object  in  such  a  position 
that  ihe  rays  fall  obliquely  on  the  mirror  ;  a  person,  in  order  to  see 
it,  must  stand  in  a  direction  making  the  same  angle  wilh  the 
olher  side. 

Place  two  looking-glasses  parallel  to  each  other,  and  a  lighted 
candie  bel  ween  them,  and  observe  an  infinité  number  of  images, 
each  in  succession  dimmer  ihan  the  oue  before  it,  and  why.  E.\- 
plain  aIso  the  distances  from  each  other  and  from  the  giass. 

Light  passes  through  some  substances,  as  glass,  water,  ice, 
rock-crystal,  elc,  but,  on  entering,  is  bent  at  the  surface  ;  and  in 
going  ont,  if  it  passes  through,  is  again  bent  at  the  other  surface. 

A  ray  of  light  entering  from  air  into  water  is  bent  downwards — 
in  passing  from  water  into  air,  it  is  bent  from  the  perpendicular  to 
the  surface  of  the  waler;  so  that  a  body  in  the  water,  as  a  fish,  or 
the  bollom  of  ihe  river  appears  elevated,  and  the  fish  higher,  or 
the  water  less  deep  than  it  realiy  is — people  not  knowing  this, 
mistake  the  depth  of  water  ;  if  looking  perpendicularly  downwards, 
ihe  object  appears  in  its  true  place. 

Ea'p.  Put  a  shilling  into  an  empty  basin,  place  it  on  a  table, 
and  recède  until  the  eye  entirely  loses  sight  of  the  shilling,  or  in 
fact  ot  any  particular  point  in  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  keep  the 
head  in  that  position,  and  let  some  one  pour  water  into  the  basin, 
and  the  shilling  will  gradually  appear — parts  ôf  the  bottom  surface 
of  the  basin  will  come  in  sight  which  before  were  not  visible.  If 
spirits  of  wine  were  used  for  this  experiment,  the  shilling  will 
appear  more  raised,  and  if  oil  still  more  ;  but  in  noue  of  thèse 
cases  will  it  be  thrown  aside  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  its  true 
place,  however  the  eye  be  situated. 

The  ray  havnig  once  entered  one  of  thèse  transparent  substances, 
passes  on  in  a  straight  line,  and,  when  coming  out  on  the  other 
side.  Ils  direction  is  parallel  lo  that  in  which  it  tirst  entered.  The 
dideieiit  refractive  powers  of  transparent  liquids  vary,  but  so 
constant  is  it  in  the  same  substance,  that  the  purily  of  oils  can  be 
tested  as  a  matter  of  commerce  by  their  refraclive  powers,  and 
that  this  mode  of  examination  is  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  lest 
whether  an  oil  bas  been  adulteiated  or  not. 

A  ray  of  light  from  the  sun,  when  it  enters  the  atmosphère, 
which  increases  in  derisity  the  nearer  the  earth,  moves  in  a  curve 
which  is  concave  towards  the  earth,  this  causes  ihe  sun  to  appear 
to  us  in  the  horizon  before  he  is  actually  above  it. 

f^ight  proceeding  from  the  sun,  as  wêll  as  heat,  the  more  of  the 
atmosphère  they  hâve  to  pass  before  they  reach  us,  the  less  in- 
tense they  will  be— much  ot  both  being  lost  in  the  passage.  The 
stratum  of  air,  also,  in  the  horizon  is  so  much  more  dense  than 
that  in  the  vertical,  that  the  sun's  light  is  diminished  1000  times 
in  passing  through  it,  which  enables  us  to  look  at  hini  when  setling 
without  being  dazzled.  The  loss  of  light  and  of  heat  by  the  ab- 
sorbing  power  of  the  atmosphère  increases  with  the  obliquity  of 
incidence.  There  is  no  known  substance  which  is  perfcctiy  per- 
vious  to  light  ;  ail  transparent  substances  absorb  in  ditTerent  degrees 
the  light  falling  upon  them.  The  clearest  crystal,  the  purest  air 
or  water,  stop  some  of  the  rays  of  light  on  its  passage  through 


kind,  dépends  not  only  on  the  nature  of  the  substance,  but  also  oi 
the  obliquity  of  its  incidence  ;  and  it  somelimes  happens  that  a 
surface  which  reflects  a  smaller  portion  of  direct  light  than  another, 
reflects  a  greater  portion  when  the  light  falls  very  obliquely  on  its 
surface.  It  has  been  found  that  the  surface  of  waters  reflected  only 
one  fifty-fiith  part  of  the  light  falling  perpendicularly  upon  it— 
that  of  glass  one-forlieth,  and  that  of  qnicksilver  more  than  two- 
thirds  :  but  when  the  obliquity  was  as  great  as  possible,  tho  water 


the  thicker  the  médium  the  greater  the  quan- 
tily of  light  absorbed  ;on  ihis  accounl  objects  cannot  be  seen  at  the 
bottom  of  very  deep  water,  and  there  are  more  stars  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  from  the  tops  of  mountains  than  from  the  valleys  :  the 
quanlily  of  light  incident  on  any  transparent  substance  is  always 
greater  than  the  sum  of  the  reflected  and  refracled  rays.  Bodies 
which  refleet  ail  the  rays  appear  white,  those  which  absorb  ihem 
ail  seem  black  ;  but  most  substances,  after  decomposing  the  light 
which  falis  upon  them,  refleet  some  colours  and  absorb  he  rest, 
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and  apjiear  ol  thaï  eolour  the  rays  ol'  wliicli  Ihey  reflect,  for  tliey 
ail  receive  their  coloiir  fiom  their  power  of  stopping  or  absoibing 
some  of  the  colouis  of  white  lighl  ami  liansmitting  others. 

From  Ihe  quantily  of  watery  vapour  in  the  almosphern  vavyiiig, 
objecls  at  the  same  distance  al  one  lime  appear  morp  dislincl  and 
larder  than  al  anothei. 

(7b  be  coiitinticd.) 


GEOGRAPHY  IN  RHYME. 

This  worlii  on  which  we  livc  is  round. 

As  any  apple  ever  tound, 

And  as  the  Aies  o'er  appics  crawl, 

So  men  pass  round  tUis  eartlily  bail. 

But  'tis  a  task  and  takes  a  year 

l'o  go  quite  round  this  eartbly  sphère. 

Ils  surface  is  in  part  of  land, 

Where  hills  and  mountains  ever  stand, 

Where  cities  rise  and  forests  sivell 

And  men  and  other  creaturas  dwell. 

In  short,  the  cartli  is  covered  o'er 

AVith  water  spreiid  from  sliore  to  sliore. 

And  the  great  oeean,  ail  in  one, 

Is  still  by  dillerent  tules  known! 

Of  gulfs,  bays,  straits  I  need  not  tell, 

Vou  know  those  parts  of  océan  well. 

Now,  if  you  wisli  to  take  a  trip 

Around  the  world,  get  in  a  ship, 

From  Québec  forth  to  China  bound, 

A  place  you  know  that's  half  way  round, 

O'er  the  Atlantic  slie  wiU  steer, 

Around  Good  Hope  she'll  take  you  clear  : 

O'er  the  Indian  ocean's  tide, 

She'll  bear  you  safe  to  Canton's  side. 

Now,  there  awhile  your  troubles  o'er, 

With  silks  and  teas  your  ship  you'll  store  : 

Then  you  may  take  another  tr'ack, 

O'er  the  Pacific  to  corne  back, 

Stormy  Cape  Horne  with  caution  clearing, 

O'er  the  Atlantic  once  more  steering, 

You'll  reacli  the  home  that  gave  you  birtli, 

Having  been  round  this  great,  big  carlL. 


Tlioiis^lifs  on  Education  fiom  varions  .tntlioi.Sc  (!) 

r. 

VALUE  AND  ESSENCE  OF  A  GOOD  EnLXATlOX. 

(Continued  from  our  last.) 

Training  is,  devcloping  according  to  an  idea. 

Nature  trains,  because  she  develops.  Art  trains  llie  malerial  which 
it  dérives  from  nature. 

The  training  of  a  faculty  takes  place,  so  far  as  raan  can  iicifect  that 
faculty  ;  but  this  is  possible  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  strengthened. 

To  cause  a  faculty  to  need  an  increasing  amount  of  stimulus  to 
activity,  is  to  weaken  or  to  blunt  it.  The  common  induration  of  the 
faculties  is  nothing  else. 

The  faculties  are  strengthened,  as  Ihey  are  made  more  capable  of 
stimulation  ;  they  are  weakened,  in  like  manner,  when  their  activitv  is 
not  sufliciently  excited.     This  is  pampering  or  weakening  them. 

The  perfection  of  a  facuity  as  to  its  original  nature,  in  the  progress  of 
its  existence,  consists  in  its  élévation  ;  as  to  its  development,  in  its 
strength. 

Since  the  mind  of  raan  is  destined  to  endless  development,  it  must  in 
like  manner  develop  its  individuality  also. 

Human  development  appears  as  a  progress  from  an  undistiuguished 
condition  ;  as  the  graduai  assumption  of  more  and  more  distinctness  of 
character  and  form,  and  movemênt  from  chaos  into  self-consciousness. 

The  more  virtue  there  is  in  man,  from  childhood  upwards,  the  more 
doea  he  long  after  development  and  cultivation. 

The  training  of  every  man  therefore  présupposes  faculties  and  virtue  ; 
and  endeavors  to  develop  them  as  fur  as  possible. 

Not  to  train  a  child  is,  to  permit  the  noblest  plant  in  tlie  garden  of 
God  to  languish. 

The  training  of  men  must  elevate  their  minds. 


requires  a 


Training  makes  men  free,  and  universalizes  tliem 
complète  development. 

Lack  of  training  is  ignorance  ;   the  activity  of  the  faculties  witho 
training,  is  savageness. 

If  the  training  leads  to  variations  from  the  original  pattern,  that 
from  nature,  it  becomes  mis-education. 


(1)  Abridged  from  liarnard's  American  Journal  of  Edncafion. 


If  the  course  of  training  outruns  the  development,  so  that  the  powers 
are  overtasked,  this  is  over-education. 

The  same  term  is  applicalde  when  the  training  transcends  the  anpro- 
priate  sphère  of  the  man. 

Education  whicli  is  imperfcct,  and  without  anv  plan,  is  nearly  related 
to  tho  sami-. 

HCIIWARZ. 

But  few  persons  bave  the  talent  and  good  fortune  to  be  able  to 
become,  like  Pascal's  father,  the  teacher  of  their  children. 

But  the  child  should  not  too  easily  be  dismissed  from  his  home  ;  for 
there  is  best  developed  his  own  proper  family  individuality,  which  he 
cannot  lose  without  injury  to  his  moral  character;  and  ïiis  removal 
from  the  midst  of  his  family  circle  at  an  early  âge  often  estranges  him 
from  father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  for  life. 

But  although  public  instruction  is  usually  to  be  prefcrred  to  private 
as  being  better  by  its  nature,  still,  aseach  bas  its  peculiar  disadvantages, 
the  change  from  the  latter  to  the  former  must  be  prepared  for  ;  and 
every  edueated  father  should  retain  the  right  of  protecting  his  child 
against  pedagogical  injustice,  and  of  watching  over  and  directing  his 
progress. 

VoN  Ammon. 

One  of  the  most  destaictive  errors  in  éducation  is  the  idle  vanity, 
that  looks  for  everything  before  its  time,  and  will  hâve  fruit  before 
llowers  ;  in  order  to  enjoy  the  astonishmcnt  of  the  guests  at  sceing  the 
table  adorned  with  the  evidencess  of  summer,  when  the  earth  without  i? 
covered  with  snow  and  ice. 

Such  things  always  are  pleasing  to  the  eye,  even  when  tlicir  growth 
s  not  natural.  A  precocious  child,  however,  seldom  grows  up  into  a 
valuable  man. 

true  that  nature,  who  Icavcs  nothing  unattempted,  sometimes 
forms  men  in  whom,  as  in  the  gardens  of  Alcinous,  buds,  blossoms  and 
leaves  grow  together  on  the  same  branches,  outstripping  the  year  and 
heseasons;  but  to  endeavor  to  imitate  by  art  what  happens  at  by  a 
Qiracle,  sometimes,  and  seldom  enough,  is  not  only  folly,  but  a  sin 
gainst  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  appearance  of  tiniversal  attainments  can  in  our  times  be  had 
very  cheaply. 

AVisdom  stands  in  the  market  place,  with  ail  her  wares  ;  and  even 
from  what  she  drops  out  of  lier  lap,  can  a  right  beautiful  child's  garden 
be  adorned. 

This  is  as  pleasant  as  it  is  easy  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  forgiven  to 
the  vanity  of  a  mother,  that  she  takes  so  much  pride  in  her  little  angel 
adorned  with  learned  spangles,  without  reflecting  that  the  jewelcd 
ornaments  which  the  morning  flings  on  the  griss  iu  the  meadow  glitter 

ill  more  brightly,  and  yet  disappear  so  soon. 

The  father,  who  ought  better  to  know  this,  can  not  so  easily  be  for- 
given. 

Fathers  may  also  be  met  on  ever}'  Street  who,  because  the  laurel 
wreaths  do  net  early  fall  on  the  brows  of  their  sons,  torture  them  with 
a  thorny  crown  of  bitter  reproaches. 

This  is  not  love  ;  it  is  the  vanity  of  the  earver  who  ascribes  the  bend- 
ingof  the  knee  before  the  imago  which  he  bas  well  or  ill  carved  and 
painted,  to  himself  and  his  art. 

But  this  is  a  serious  matter.  Knowledge  is  no  doubt  good,  always 
useful,  and  in  a  thousand  ways  necessarj.  It  is  not  however  the  first 
thing  in  éducation,  but  the  second  and  third. 

The  first  thing  is  the  capacity  of  the  pupil,  in  ail  its  relations  ;  and 
ail  knowing  and  learning,  whatever  its  design,  must  in  éducation  be 
first  referred  to  this  capacity. 

Any  one  who  has  been  edueated  much  in  appearance,  and  lacks 
capacity,  however  good  his  other  qualities,  can  not  be  on  good  terms 
with  himself. 

The  most  modest  petsons  are  found  araong  those  who  possess  thor- 
ough  knowledge  ;  the  vanity  among  those  who,  being  unacquainted  with 
the  extent  of  their  department  of  learning,  believe  theraselves  as  it 
were,  sovereigns  of  ail  of  it,  because,  like  the  ancient  navigators,  they 
havc  set  up  their  arms  upon  the  shore. 

Fr.  Jacobs. 

If  éducation  had  always  proposed  to  itself  the  noblest  task,  it  would 
find  none  nobler  than  to  assist  in  so  developing  ail  the  powers  of  man, 
that  they  shall  be  most  useful  in  the  service  of  virtue,  or  most  capable  of 
moral  nses. 

NlKJIEYEB. 

term  an  éducation  ignoble,  in  proportion  as  it  interfères  with  the 
dignity  of  man. 

nstead  of  training  men  for  Ihemsclves,  they  are  too  often  edueated 
only  for  olliers,  for  the  state,  or  even  for  some  particular  design,  profit- 
able to  their  family. 

Instead  of  guiding  them  to  wisdoi»,   they  are  taught  in  the  school  of 

shrewdness. 

Instead  of  training  them  in  a   moral  prudence  adapted  to  practical 

e,  more  concern  is  often  shown  to  secure  them  skill  in  pursuits  often 

superfluous,  and  which  can  be  of  service  only  for  accidentai  purposei 

and  in  certain  relations. 

C.  C.  E,  ScnMiDT. 


FOR  LOWER  CANADA. 


lu» 


Mau  is  not  clay,  which  the  educator  or  the  moralist  caii  model  at  bis 
pleasure,  but  a  plant,  having  ils  individual  nature  and  form,  and 
capable  only  of  being  cafed  for  by  him  as  by  a  gardener,  raised  iip  to 
its  full  growth,  and  brought  to  its  greatest  possible  perfection. 

The  educator  will  never  try  to  make  a  wild  apple-trec  bcar  a  peacb, 
but  will  trv  to  make  it  bear  sweet  .ipples. 

Garve. 


an   race,  ))y 
Leibnitz. 


1  liave  always  tbougbt   tliat   a  mon  improvo?   tlic  lu 
improving  tbe  yovmg. 


llea\  en  be  thanked  tbat  it  is  a  point  of  honor  to  care  foi- 
For  men  witbout  schools  are  meu  without  liumanily  ;  like  birds  wbo 

can  not  flv,  or  fish  wlio  can  not  swim. 
If  each  faculty  needs  training,  although  it  must  develop  and  ripen 

itself,  in  wbat  other  place  must  the  intellectual  powers  be  exercised  ? 
But  as  much  as  a  dollar  is  worth  more  than  a  penny,  so  mucli  are  the 

intellectual  pewers  more  valuable  than  the  bodily. 

The  ehild  must  observe,  and  think,  and  learn  to  rctain  liis  thoughts  in 

liis  mcmory  ;  and  tliis  the  school  teacIi'JS. 
Ile  must'continually  be  mindful  of  God  and  bis  duty  ;  and  must  cul- 

tivate  his  sensé  of  the  beautiful  and  lofty  ;  and  this  tlie  school  causes. 
He  must  accumul.ate  and   arrange  human  knowledge,   espress  his 

thoughts  by  -n-ords,  and  make  himself  understood  by  otliers  ;  -(vhich  the 

school  makes  practicable. 

It  is  the  planting  time  for  the  whole  life. 

He  who  cares  for  the  school,  cares  for  the  mopt   important  planting- 

tirae,  not  only  for  carlh,  but  also  for  heaven. 

TiSCHER. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  bad  schools:  the  antique-dogmatic,  which 
merely  teaeh  to  read  the  catechisni,  arithmetic,  and  writing  ;  the  merely 
instructive,  which  overload  witb  undigested  knowledge  ;  and  those 
which  cultivate  only  the  power  of  thonght,  and  wliich  thus  cause 
ignorant  disputatiousness. 


The  purpose  of  instruction  and  éducation  is  not  a  mère  protended 
enlightenment,  but  the  illumination  of  the  understanding  ;  and  not  this 
alone,  but  .also  the  utmost  possible  development,  at  the  same  time,  of  ail 
the  powers  of  the  soûl. 

Mère  enlightenment — which  was,  and  not  vcry  long  ago,  the  only 
object  of  éducation — is  a  training  of  the  understanding  at  the  expense 
of  ail  the  mind  ;  and  résulte  in  nothing  except  a  chilly  aurora  borealii, 
without  any  real  life. 

The  training  of  the  whole  intellectual  man  est.ablishes  over  hira  and 
in  him  a  sun  whicli  dispenses  ligbt,  warmth  and  fruitfulness  to  ail. 

In  the  most  prospérons  period  of  Greece,  almost  every  Greek  was 
familiar  witb  Homer. 

We  hâve  Schiller,  Goethe,  Ciaudius,  Uhiand,  Ruckert.  and  many 
other  singers  of  tlie  noblest  grade. 

Let  us  strive  to  malvc  onr  people  at  least  partly  similar  to  the  Greeks 
in  tlieir  acquaintance  with  tbeir  poets. 

The  common  school  may  be  made  to  do  much  for  this  purpose.  Time 
can  not  be  wanting,  when  we  can  spend  it  in  stuflBng  the  heads  of  ihe 
cliildren  witli  the  names  of  Asiatic  mountains  and  lîrazilian  apes. 

HAHXltCB. 

(To  be  continuée.) 


OFFIOIA.L   ISrOTICES 


Notice  to  the  Secretaries-Treasui-ers  of  the  Boards  of 

School  Commissioners  and  of  Trustées  of 

Dissentient  Schools. 

The  Secretaries-Treasurers  are  particularly  requested,  when  pre- 
paring  tlie  semi-annual  reports  of  their  respective  Koards,  to  mention 
the  full  ycarly  salary  of  tbe  Teacher,  including  therein  the  value  of  the 
house  rent,  of  the  firewood,  of  the  board,  or  of  any  otiier  pcrquisites,  if 
such  be  granted  to  him. 

The  Secretaries-Treasurers  will  also  bo  pleased  to  calculate  in  dollars 
and  cents,  and  to  make  ail  the  necessary  additions  in  the  columns  in 
which  thcy  are  required.  Thus,  instead  of  merely  stating  that  so  many 
cliildren  pay  so  much  a  nionth  in  raonthly  fées,  state  the   total  of  the 


etc. 


liy  order, 


DIPLOMAS  GRANTED. 

JACQUES-CARTIER  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Messrs.  Jean  Schmouth,  Ovide  Coutu,  Joseph  Cardinal,  George  Lamar- 
che,  Alfred  Enault,  Onésime  Tessier  and  C.  N.  Lachambre,  hare 
obtained  diplomas  authorizing  them  to  teach  in  Model-Schools. 

Messrs.  Damase  Olivier,  Trefflé  Picard,  Benjamin  Beauehamp,  Cyprien 
Gélinas,  Pierre  Lamy,  Adolphe  Buteau,  Emile  Pépin,  Paul  Carpentier, 
Théophile  Picard,  Joseph  Laferrière,  Napoléon  Paquin  and  Alexandre 
Boudrault,  bave  obtained  diplomas  authorizing  them  to  teach  in  Elem- 
entary  schools. 


M  GILL    NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

Misses  Margaret  Gill,  Helen  McOwat,  Maria  Jane  Rose,  Carolins 
Arnold,  Caroline  Trenholme,  Margaret  McDonald,  Jane  Anne  Peddie, 
Margery  G.  McEwen,  Agnes  O'Grady  ;  Mr.  Edwin  R.  Johnson  ;  Misses 
Mary  Kerr,  Janet  Grant,  Susanna  McLaurin,  Isabella  Dalgleish,  Louisa 
Costigan  ;  Messrs.  John  R.  McLaurin  and  Frederick  Locke,  hâve  obtained 
diplomas  authorizing  them  to  teach  in  Model-Schools. 

Misses  Mary  McGinn,  Florence  L.  Merry,  Leston  A.  Merry,  Annie  C. 
Geggie,  Mary  0.  Bury,  Elizabeth  Fletcher,  Jane  Middlemiss,  Amanda 
Knowlton,  Jane  McMartin  ;  Mr.  John  Ramsay  ;  Misses  Margaret  Ross  ;  Mr. 
Isaac  Rowell  ;  .Alisses  Clariasa  G.  Trenholme,  EUen  M.  Thornber  ;  Mr. 
John  R.  Lloyd  ;  Misses  Ann  Owler,  Alice  Jacques,  Nannie  E.  Greene, 
Caroline  II.  Peltou,  Susan  Brock,  Isabella  McCallum,  Mary  Ann 
McCIeary,  Annie  Cockburn,  Christiana  McMartin,  J.anet  Patterson  ; 
Mr.  Robert  Be'.l  ;  Misses  FrancessClarke,  and  Susannab  McLonglan  ;  Mr. 
James  L.Biscoe;  Misses  Christina  McDonald,  JessinaS.  Connell,  Sarah 
Gamble,  Catherine  Miller,  Mary  McMillan,  Jane  Condon  and  Isabella 
Mack,  bave  obtained  diplomas  authorizing  them  to  teach  in  Elementary 
schools. 


I.AVAL    NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

Messrs.  Norbert  Thibault,  Joseph  Balthazar  Déguise,  Charles  Borromée 
Rouleau  and  Amateur  Demers,  hâve  obtained  diplomas  authorizing  them 
to  teach  in  Académies. 

Messrs.  Leonidas  Dick,  Louis  Fortin,  David  Plante,  Alphonse  Dumais, 
Hercule  Huot,  Eugène  Couture,  Samuel  Coté  ;  Misses  Dulice  Pérusse, 
Henriette  Gosselin,  Elizabeth  Cameron,  Emilie  Tapin,  Célina  Stuart, 
Caroline  Vallée,  Exoré  Languedoc,  Joséphine  Mercier,  Marie-Anne 
Lacbaine  dite  Jolicœur,  Angélina  Chouinard,  Félicité  Laroche  and  EUen 
Sinnott,  hâve  obtained  diplomas  authorizing  them  to  teach  in  Model- 
Schools. 

Mr.  Pierre  Bourassa  ;  Misses  Marie-Josephte  Audry,  Eugénie  Talbot, 
Marie-Peuplesse  Bélanger,  Marie-Camille  Parey,  Delphine  Dubé,  Aglné 
Lebel,  Clarence  Legendre,  Eugénie  Goulet,  Rose  Lachance  ;  Mrs. 
Julie  Trudel,  widow  Dusault  ;  Misses  Wilhelmine  Lemieux,  Emilie 
Marticotte,  Caroline  Walters  and  Philomène  Turgeon,  bave  obtained 
diplomas  autliorizing  tlicm  to  teach  in  Elementary  schools. 


PROTESTANT  1 


•;.\AMINERS   FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 


Mr.  Robert  Currie  Geggie  bas  obtained  a  diploma  authorizing  him  to 
teach  in  Model-Schools. 

Messrs.  John  Himsworth,  and  James  Lloyd;  .Mrs.  Eliza  Henry; 
Misses  Margaret  Geggie,  Eleonor  Henry;  Mrs.  McLean,  Mary  Suther- 
land  and  Mrs.  McCord,  liave  obtained  diplomas  authorizing  them  to 
teach  in  Elementary  schools. 

D.    WlLKIE, 

Secretary. 


COARD   OF  EXAJIlNEBS  FOR   THE  DISTRICT   OF  OTTAWA. 

Messrs.  Jolm  Baird  and  James  Rutherford,  and  Miss  Egilda  Lapierre, 
bave  obtained  diplomas  authorizing  tliem  to  teach  in  Elementary 
schools. 

John  R.  Woods, 


DOARI)    of    EXAMINERS    FOR    THE    DISTRIOT   OF    STANSTEAD. 

Misses  Margaret  A.  Bodwell,  Harriet  Wilson,  Martha  E.  Sweeney, 
Hannah  L.  Mansur,  Annetto  A.  Foss,  Lucrctia  C.  Foss,  and  Clara  P. 
Embury,  bave  obtained  diplomas  autliorizing  them  to  teach  in  Ele- 
mentary schools. 

C.    A.   RiCHARDSON, 

Secretary. 


-SITCATIONS   WANTED. 

Mr.  J.  Paradis,  St.  Philippe  ;  teaches  French  and  English. 

Mr.  Charles  Nabasés,  Montréal  ;  bas  a  diploma  for  elementary  schools. 
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Mr.  Henry  Edward  Dolierty,  provided  with  ft  diploma  for  elementary 
sohools— teaches  English  and  the  éléments  of  French.  Apply  at  No. 
2,  Prince  street,  or  at  Mr.  Dalton's,  Bookstors,  St.  Lawrence  Main 
Btreet,  or  at  the  Education  Office. 


Mr.  Timothy  O'Donohoe.    Apply  at  No.  295,  St.  Mary's  street. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Plante,  provided  with  a  diploma  for  Model  schools.  Address  : 
Arthabaskaville. 

A  young  lady,  provided  with  a  diploma  from  the  McGill  Normal 
School  for  teaching  in  elementary  schools, — a  Calholic, — would  under- 
take  to  teach  English  in  a  French  Canadian  school  municipalitv.  Applv 
at  the  Education  Office. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Parent,  Rimouski  ;  bas  a  diploma  for  Model-school.-.  Applv 
at  the  Education  Office. 

Mr.  John  Lloyd,  a  nativ»  of  England,  unraarried  ;  bas  a  diploma  from 
the  McGill  Normal  School  for  tsaching  in  Elementary  Schools,  and 
can  be  well  recommended.  Address  :  Mr.  John  Llovd,  Mariners  Chanel, 
Québec. 

TEACHERS    WANTED. 

A  teacher  is  wanted  for  a  school  in  the  municipalily  of  Ste.  Angélique 
de  l'Ottawa.  He  must  be  able  to  teach  both  languages.  Salary  §180. 
Apply  at  this  OflSce. 

Two  Teachcrs — Protestant  Ladips — possessingdiplomas  for  Element- 
ary Schools.  Salary  £20  per  annum,  each.  Address,  post-paid  :— P. 
Jones,  Sec.-Treas.,  Métis,  Counly  of  Rimouski. 
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MOHTBEAl,  (LOWEB  CANADA)  JULY,  1860. 


OVR    JOITRIVAL. 

Our  best  thauks  are  due  to  Ihe  learned  editors  of  the 
Canadia7i  Journal  of  Scie7ice,  of  Toronto,  for  the  following 
very  tîattering  notice  of  the  two  Journals  of  Education  for 
Lower  Canada.  Siich  encouragement  from  so  high  an 
authority,  is  to  us  ample  compensation  for  the  trouble 
and  discomforts  which  sometimes  attend  our  task. 

We  put  it  also  to  the  Lower  Canadian  public,  whether 
while  such  an  appréciation  of  our  journals  is  so  fre- 
quently  made  in  Upper  Canada,  and  in  other  countries, 
a  more  gênerai  and  libéral  patronage  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
tended  to  thèse  publications.  We  again  repeat  that  we 
hâve  no  personal  object  in  their  success.  The  Editors 
hâve  neither  rémunération  nor  any  share  in  the  undertak- 
ing,  and  any  profits  which  could  be  realized,  would  be 
immediately  applied  towards  improving  the  journals. 
_  The  receipt  of  the  compleled  volumes  of  the  French  and  English 
Journals  of  Education  for  Lower  Canada  at  an  early  period  of  the 
présent  year,  wonkl  hâve  induoed  us  lo  notice  them  with  the  com- 
meniJations  they  are  so  well  entitled  to,  had  not  an  unusual  pressure 
on  our  very  limited  space  prevented  our  overtaking  this,  as  well  as 
other  intended  refereucei=  to  Canadian  publications.  The  primary 
purpose  of  both  Journals  is,  we  présume,  to  furnish  a  vehicle  ior 
officiai  and  semi-official  communications  to  Trustées,  Teaohers,  and 
others  connecled  with  the  varions  local  branches  of  the  educational 
department.  The  active  and  intelligent  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion for  Lower  Canada  has,  however,  availed  himself  of  the  exis- 
tence of  such  periodicals  to  tender  them  the  médiums  of  a  gieat 
(Jeal  of  interestiny;  and  instructive  information  for  both  the  French 
and  English  speakinç  population  of  the  Lower  Province.  Along 
with  a  judicious  sélection  from  French  and  English  periodicals,  ! 
both  Journals  are  also  characterised  by  original  articles  and  reviews 
of  a  very  creditable  character. 

We  can  conceive  of  such  a  Journal  materially  contributing  to 
popular  éducation  in  many  ways.  Standard  poemsre-appearhere,  | 
with  novel  claims  to  attention  and  iaterest.  We  find  such  an  old  j 
and  familiar  favourite  as  Gray's  Elegy,  for  e.xample  ;  but  it  assu- 


mes ior  us  new  Canadian  attractions  when  read  hère,  accom- 
panied  by  the  anecdote  of  Wolfe  repeating  it  the  night  belore  his 
death-viclory,  as  he  rowed  along  the  .'^t.  Lawrence,  lo  visit  some 
of  Ihe  out-posts  ;  and  exclaiming  to  a  companion  officer— who 
heard  the  beautifui,  and  llien  récent  poem,  for  the  lirst  lime,— 
that  he  would  ralher  be  the  author  of  that  poem,  than  win  the  glory 
of  the  morrow's  victory  !  What  an  added  charm  is  thus  given,  for 
us,  to  that  beautifui  elegy,  as  we  piclure  to  ouiselves  Ihe  jouthful 
gênerai  gliding  along  under  the  wooded  hei-ihls  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  night  before  that  mémorable  13thof  September,  1759,  on  which 
he  fell  in  the  crisis  of  his  triumph,  and  repeating  : — 

"The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  powcr. 
And  ail  that  beauty,  ail  that  wealth  c'er  gave, 

Await  alike  the  inévitable  hour  : — 
Ths  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 
In  like  mannei  theCeiUenaryBurns  Célébration  at  Montréal,  gives 
occasion  for  other  quotations  equally  familiar  and  welcome.  Among 
olher  fruits  of  that  remarkable  récognition  of  the  Scottish  peasant 
bard,  are  translations  ol  some  of  his  popular  verses.  His  "  Cale- 
donia"  is  thus  paraphra.^ed  by  a  native  Canadian,  M.  Joseph 
Lenoir,  the  Assistant  Editor  of  the  Journal  :— 

"  0  myrtes  embaumés,  laissez  les  autres  terres 
Nous  vanter  à  l'envi  leurs  bosquets  solitaires, 
Dont  l'été  fait  jaillir  d'enivrantes  odeurs. 
J'aime  mieux  ce  vallon,  frais  et  riant  asile, 
Où,  sur  un  lit  d'argent,  coule  une  onde  tranquille. 
Sous  la  fougère  jaune  et  les  genêts  en  fleurs." 

The  reader  will  not  estimate  the  less,  this  ofTering  from  the  Cana- 
dian to  the  Scottish  muse,  from  having  placed  alongside  of  it,  the 
corresponding  stanza  in  its  original  homely  Scottish  guise:— 

"  Their  groves  o'sweet  myrtle  let  foreign  lands  reckon, 
Where  bright-beaming  summers  exalt  the  perfume  ; 

Far  dearer  to  me  yon  lone  glen  o'  green  breckan, 
Wi'  the  buru  stealing  under  the  lang  ycUow  broom." 
Pioperly  speakingthis  quatrain  is  but  half  of  the  true  stanza,  but  it 
is  so  rendered  in  our  French  Canadian  version.  Although  present- 
ing  occasional  counterparts  such  as  this,  and  eraoracing  a  good 
deal  of  educational  information  in  comraon,  the  French  and  En- 
glish journals  are  quite  distinct,  though  each  characterized  by  the 
same  commendable  effort  to  adapl  it  to  the  spécial  tastes  and  sym- 
pathies of  its  readers.  Indeed  a  local  interest  and  a  Canadian 
feeling  of  a  healthful  kind  pervade  both  Journals.  Bishop  Laval, 
the  Hon.  James  McGill,  Gênerais  Brock,  Wolfe,  and  Montcalm  : 
Jacques  Cartier,  Champlain,  and  other  notable  names  inierestingly 
associaled  with  the  early  history  of  the  province,  are  introdnced  to 
the  reader  in  connexion  with  historical  narratives  of  discoveries 
made.  Collèges  founded,  or  victories  won  on  Canadian  soil.  The 
iliustrative  wood-cuts  are  also  appropriate,  and  well  executed  ;  in- 
chiding  views  of  the  raost  important  public  buildings  of  Lower 
Canada,  of  its  monuments,  and  some  of  its  most  striking  city 
scènes.  The  Editors  also  merit  the  high  commendation  of  aiming 
at  the  very  difflcult  achievement  of  dealing  in  an  impartial  and 
unsectarian  spiiit  with  the  questions  of  éducation,  which  in  the 
Lower  Province  are  affected  by  éléments  of  language,  race,  ami 
creed,  very  partially  feit  in  Upper  Canada. 

Feeling  as  we  do,  how  greatiy  some  means  is  required  for  getting 
huld  of  the  whole  population  of  Lower  Canada,  and  developing 
among  the  peuple  feelings  of  a  common  sympathy  and  interest  in 
the  spirit  of  intelligent  progress  which  is  at  wcrk  in  the  great 
centres  of  our  public  provincial  life,  we  cordially  wish  success  to 
both  Educational  Journals,  and  shall  welcome  new  évidences  of 
improveraent,  .such  as  we  hâve  good  reason  for  anticipating,  with 
each  succeeding  volume. 

D.  W. 


Disd-ibutloii  of  Oiploiuas   and  ol  Frlzcs.  iu  (lie 

LavaE.  lYIcCiitl.  and   Jacques-Carlici- 

i\'oruial  Scliools. 

The.e.\amination  of  the  pupil-teachers  of  the  Laval  Normal  sohool 
took  place  on  the  2nd  ofjuly,  that  of  the  lemale-pupii  teachers  on 
the  4th  of  July  at  the  couvent  of  the  Ursulines.  The  Honorable  the 
Superintendent  of  Education  presided.  His  Worship  the  Mayor 
of  Québec,  with  a  large  number  of  the  clergy  and  the  principal 
citizens  assisled.  The  answers  of  the  pupils  were  remarkable  for 
their  précision  and  their  readiness,  and  Ihe  lapidity  and  accuracy 
with  which  the  map  ot  any  requested  place  was  drawn  on  Ihe 
black-board  was  woilhy  of  rauch  praise.     A  drama  was  preformed 
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witlî  grâce  and  simplicity  by  the  pupils.  The  Superintendent 
in  reply  to  Miss  Pérusse's  iarevvell  addiess,  coiigiatiilated  the  pupils 
and  their  piofessors  on  the  progiess  made,  ami  ihanked  the  Ladies 
of  the  Sisterhood,  for  the  pains  they  had  bestowed  on  the  pupils, 
and  the  success  with  which  they  had  taught  them  sevctal  of  the 
necessaiy  branches.  The  excellent  dispositions  and  the  refined 
raanners  which  the  future  teachers  hâve  just  shewn  are,  he  added, 
no  doubt  own  to  th'e  good  examples  and  the  lessons  of  the  worthy 
successors  of  Madame  de  la  Pelleterie. 

On  Thursday,  the  27th  June,  prizes  and  diplomas  were  distribuled 
to  the  pupil-teachers  of  the  McGill  Normal  school  ,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education.  Amongst 
those  présent  were  His  Lordship  the  Anglican  Bishop  of 
Montréal,  the  Rector  of  the  High  School,  the  Secretary  of  McGill 
Collège,  and  many  other  educationists.  The  walls  were  decorated 
with  skilfully  executed  drawings  bythe  pupils.  The  Superintendent 
opened  the  proceedings,  and  expressed  the  pleasure  he  feit  in 
acquitting  himself  of  the  agreeable  duty  of  couleningdiplonaasand 
giving  prizes  to  the  pupils  whom  he  saw  before  him,  then,  addres- 
sing  them  in  French,  he  spoke  of  the  happy  results  which  their 
studies  would  produce  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  in  the  pro- 
gress  made  by  the  Normal  Schools.  Mr.  Principal  Dawson,  Mr. 
Edwin  R.  Johnson  a  pupil  distinguished  by  his  profîciency,  Pro- 
fessors  Hicks,  Robins,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Morris,  one  of  the 
Govemors  of  the  McGill  University,  successively  addressed  the 
audience. 

In  closing  the  proceedings,  the  Superintendent  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  teachers  to  the  Pension  fund,  endowed  by  Government, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  teachers  from  the  Normal 
school  would  not  fail  in  contributing  to  a  fund  of  which  the 
advantages  were  manifokl. 

The  teaching  of  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  programme  of  the  studies  in  this  institution,  is  under 
the  direction  of  Professer  Fowler,  and  the  ably  executed  pièces 
performed  at  intervais  iluiing  the  examination  testified  to  the 
capacity  of  the  Professer. 

On  the  9th  July,  after  a  preliminary  examination,  the  pupils  of 
the  Jacques-Cartier  Normal  school  received  their  diplomas  and 
prizes.  The  Superintendent  presided.  Amongst  the  numerous 
and  distinguished  assembly,  we  reraarked  His  Lordship  Bishop 
Larocque,  the  Hon.  T.  J.  J.  Loranger,  C.  S.  Cherrier,  Esq  ,  Q.  C, 
members  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  several  of  the 
heads  of  the  principal  educational  establishments  of  the  country. 
After  the  distribution  of  the  prizes,  the  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion spoke  at  length  on  the  etiicacy  of  the  Normal  schools.  "  The 
number  of  masters,  he  said,  who  hâve  altended  thèse  schools 
during  the  year  185S-59,  amounts  to  219.  Since  their  opening 
up  to  the  end  of  last  year,  208  diplomas  for  model  and  elementaiy 
schools  hâve  been  conferred,  140  of  the  teachers  so  provided  are 
now  discharging  their  duties  ;  and  the  others  are  awaiting  what 
places  may  ofTer. 

The  number  of  diplomas  granted  are  as  follows  :  7  by  the  Jac- 
ques-Cartier Normal  School,  for  model  school,  and  13  for  eleraeiit- 
ary  school,  ail  thèse  to  maie  teachers.  At  the  McGill  School  16 
female  teachers  and  one  raaie  pupil-teacher  hâve  obtained  diplomas 
for  model  schools,  31  female  teachers  and  one  maie  teacher  for 
elementary  schools.  At  the  Laval  Normal  School,  7  diplomas  for 
academy,  7  for  model  school  and  1  for  elementary  school  were 
granted  to  maie  pupil  teachers  ;  12  model  school  and  14  elemen- 
tary school  diplomas  to  the  female  pupil-teachers  of  the  sarae  insti- 
tution. Forming  a  total  of  328  diplomas  granted  up  to  the  présent 
date.  The  school  authorities  who  require  teachers  for  the  institu- 
tions under  their  control,  may  obtain  such  by  applying  without 
delay  to  this  Department,  or  to  the  Principals  of  the  Normal  schools. 
We  should  also  inform  the  school  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Montréal,  that  several  female  teachers  provided  with  diplomas 
from  the  Laval  Normal  School  would  willingly  at  a  sufficient 
renuraeration,  undertake  the  direction  of  their  schools. 

Public  Exaniinations  and  Distribution  of  Prizes 

AT   THE    COLLEGES,     ACADEMIES    AND    SCHOOLS     IN     LOWEB 

CANADA. — CLOSE  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION  OF  THE 

LAVAL  UNIVERSITY. 

In  addition  to  the  détails  above  on  the  distribution  of  diplomas 
and  prizes  at  the  Normal  i^chools,  we  now  hâve  to  record  the 
doings  at  other  educational  institutions. 

This  séries  of  scholastic  examinations  and  prize  distributions 
commenced  at  the  Congrégation  de  Notre-Dame,  Montréal,  on 
the  6th  instant,  in  the  church  which  the  ladies  of  this  Convent 


hâve  lately  caused  to  be  erected.  Admittance  to  the  interesting 
ceremony  was  eagerly  sought  by  a  numerous  assembly.  Mgr.  the 
Coadjutorof  theR.  C.  Bishop  of  Montréal  was  présent,  surrounded  by 
a  large  circle  of  the  élite  of  the  Montréal  population.  The  pupils 
— ail  young  ladies — read  compositions  which  exhibiled  to  great 
advantage  their  literary  profîciency,  and  their  advanced  musical 
accomplishments,  vocal  and  instrumental,  were  likewise  con- 
spicuous.  The  exécution  of  performers  on  the  harp  and  piano  wa.« 
fourni  delightlul.  In  a  word  the  fair  conipetitors  for  the  honors  of 
the  day  went  through  their  exercices  in  llie  most  creditable  raanner. 
Thus  inaugurated,  the  holidays  which  lestored  each  to  her  home 
and  to  her  friends,  must  hâve  been  doûbly  welcome. 

At  the  Montréal  Collège,  or  Petit  Séminaire,  the  public  exam- 
ination took  place  on  the  lOth  instant.  The  hall  used  for  the 
purpose  was  crowded.  The  réputation  which  this  excellent  insti- 
tution, one  of  the  oldest  in  the  colony,  has  so  deservedly  won  for 
itself,  was  on  this  as  on  former  occasions  well  sustained.  The 
Rtudents  showed  themselves  fully  equal  to  the  tasks  which  had 
been  allotted  to  them.  The  literary  exercises  were  enlivened 
by  music,  one  pièce  in  particular  produced  an  outburst  of 
enthusiasm  among  the  audience.  O  Canada  !  mon  pays  /  mes 
amours  ! — a  song  which  has  become  popular  in  this  country, 
—  set  to  music  by  Mr.  E.  Beaubien  —  was  next  given  in 
honor  of  ils  author,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cartier,  who  being  présent, 
acknowledged  the  compliment  in  an  appropriate  speech.  The 
Premier,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  said  that  since  he  had  left 
the  Collège,  after  going  through  his  course  of  studies,  this  was 
the  fîrst  time  he  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  finding  himself  within  its 
walls.  He  could  uot  refrain  from  expressing  ail  the  émotion  which 
he  felt  on  again  beholding  the  place  wheie  he  had  received  his 
éducation,  where  the  precepts  of  moiality  and  religion  had  been 
imparted  to  him.  There  were  those  présent  among  the  audience 
who  would  recollect  him  :  to  them  on  such  an  occasion  he  should 
be  permitted  to  recall  the  past  to  mind,  and  to  pay  a  just  tribute  of 
praise  to  the  vénérable  ecclesiastic  whom  he  saw  in  that  assembly, 
and  under  whose  direction  he  had  first  been  initiated  in  his 
knowledge  of  letters  and  above  ail  in  the  piinciples  of  moiality 
and  religion.  In  the  course  of  his  caieei  those  teachings  had 
remained  firmly  looted  in  his  mind  and  he  couUl  say  fearlessi)-, 
that  even  at  a  time  of  life  when  he  might  be  supposed  to  hâve 
been  swayed  by  the  foUies  of  youth  he  had  never  forgolten  the 
religious  maxims  taught  him  by  the  vénérable  Mr.  Baîle.  Those 
who  had  been  his  fellow  students  couki  ail  bear  witness  to  the 
merits  of  the  révérend  gentleman,  and  he  felt  happy  in  having  the 
oppoitunity  ot  publicly  expressing  his  gratitude  to  him.  He  was 
sure  that  ail  who  heard  him  would  sympathize  with  this  senti- 
ment. The  only  exception  would  be  Mr.  Baîle  himself,  whose 
sensé  of  modesty  and  humility  had,  no  doubt,  been  shocked  by 
the  allusion.  On  parting  with  his  fellow  students  he  found  they 
were,  as  himself,  full  of  hopes.  The  youlh  whom  he  now  addiessed 
should  never  lorget  that  on  them  devolved  a  great  responsibility. 
Their  country  expected  to  see  them  one  day  enlisted  in  her  cause. 
The  sciences  were  imparted  to  them  that  they  might  hereafter 
serve  their  country,  according  to  the  sphère  which  divine  Provi- 
dence would  allot  to  each.  They  would  then  be  called  upon  to 
put  in  practice  the  moral  and  religious  lessons  which  they  had  re- 
ceived hère.  Peiliaps  one  of  the  youth  présent  would,  on  some 
future  day,  be  called  upon  toocoupy  the  post  which  he  (Mr.  Cartier) 
now  held.  He  had  no  doubt  it  would  be  more  ably  filled,  yet 
though  he  had  done  liltle,  lie  hoped  that  whoever  that  one  might 
be,  he  would  strive  to  keep  always  présent  to  his  mind  those  great 
principles.  He  would  return  thanks,  particularly  to  the  gentleman 
who  had  been  .so  kind  as  to  dedicate  to  him  the  fine  music  which 
had  given  such  a  charm  to  the  modest  lays  of  his  song.  He  wouhl 
thank  the  Superior  and  the  Director  for  their  goodness  in  allowing 
him  to  address  .-i  few  words  to  ail  présent  within  thèse  precincts 
which  were  to  him  the  object  of  so  many  réminiscences. 

The  hou.  geiuleman  showed  a  high  appréciation  of  the  merit  of  the 
teacher  and  of  the  blessings  conferredby  éducation.  He  was  listened 
to  with  marked  attention  throughout,  and  resumed  his  seat  amid 
the  cheers  of  the  whole  assembly. 

The  examination  at  the  St.  Mary's  Collège,  Montréal,  came  olT 
with  usual  success.  Though  its  fouudation  is  qiiite  récent,  its  in- 
fluence on  éducation  is  aiready  felt.  A  great  number  of  lalented 
young  men  are  ready  to  maintain  its  crédit  and  to  do  honor  to  the 
country  which  has  the  privilège  of  reckoning  them  among  her 
citizeiis.  Vocal  music  of  the  higliest  order,  accompanied  by  an 
orchestra  in  part  composed  of  the  professors  and  of  former  pupils, 
had  a  share  in  the  proceeding-s  of  the  day.  In  a  succession  of 
discourses  delivered  by  pupils,  histoiical  sketches  were  given,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  principal  charitable  and  religious  institutions 
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of  the  country  were  reviewed.  The  discourse  of  Mr.  de  Loriraier 
was  unusually  interesting,  and  the  validictory  address,  pronounced 
by  Mr.  Géiiand,  enlisted  the  sympalhy  of  tiis  liearers. 

The  Bishop  of  Cydonia,  accompaiiied  by  inany  clergynien,  al- 
tended  the  examination  at  the  Collège  of  Sie.  Thérèse.  Ili' 
Lordship  complimented  the  Professors  on  iheir  sj'stem  of  teachirif 
and  the  students  on  the  entire  success  with  which  they  had  acquit 
ted  themselves. 

Our  exchanges  from  the  Québec  district  contain  many  eulogistic 
notices  of  the  successful  school  examinations  which  took  place 
there.  The  examinations  at  the  Industrial  Collège  of  St.  Michel 
de  Bellechasse,  and  at  the  Female  Academy  of  the  same  place,  were 
held  on  the  13lh  and  14th  instant.  The  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  Principal  of  the  Laval  Normal  School  and  the  worthy 
Curé  of  the  parish  were  présent.  The  collège  is  imder  the  direction 
of  Principal  Candide  Dufresne,  assisled  by  four  lay  teachers.  Miss 
Vallée  and  Miss  Sweeney,  who  are  in  possession  of  diplomas  for 
Model  Schools,  granted  by  the  Laval  Normal  School,  conduct  the 
academy,  aided  by  an  assistant  teacher.  The  course  of  study 
adopted  at  this  Collège  is  strictly  confined  to  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial branches,  the  number  of  pupils  adraitted  during  the  year 
has  been  160.  Those  of  the  more  advanced  course  answered  wilh 
remarkable  firmness  and  précision  on  ail  the  points  of  an  examina- 
tion which,  at  first  sight,  appeared  to  be  rather  over  comprehensive 
and  deversified.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  test  which 
they  underwent  they  generally  came  off  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner.  Trigonometiy,  mensuration,  mapping,  linear  drawing, 
rudiments  of  moral  philosophy,  of  architecture,  of  hygieina,  of  his- 
tory  and  of  literature  formed  the  subjecls  npon  which  ihe  younger 
pupils  successfully  stood  an  examination  which  might  well  try 
their  mettle.  At  the  Academy,  a  like  resuit  attendedthe  impromptu 
examination,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  since  the  illness  of  one  of  the 
teachers  had  for  a  time  interrupted  the  usual  préparations.  The 
Superintendent  of  Education,  in  an  address  which  he  delivered  to 
both  institutions,  at  the  close  ol  ihe  distribution  of  prizes,  rendered 
due  homage  to  tlie  zeal  and  merit  of  the  School  Commissibners  of 
the  Bord  de  l'Eau  de  St.  Michel  who,  in  difïicult  limes  and  when 
none  in  the  parish  wished  for  éducation  in  any  form,  had  founded 
and  upheld  alone  thèse  two  institutions,  so  useful  and  so  important. 
Every  one  profiteil  by  such  examples,  and  to-day  the  parish 
appreciated  the  advantages  of  instruction.  He  spoke  aiso  with  the 
most  touching  pathos,  of  the  memory  of  the  good  and  courag-eous 
man  who  had  distinguished  hiinself  the  most  in  thiscause,  the  late 
Révérend  Curé  Portier,  whose  portrait,  copied  by  one  of  the  pupils, 
formed  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  collection  due  to  their 
industry.  Called  away  as  he  saw  his  efforts  crowned  with  success 
in  the  prime  of  vigor  and  energy,  this  gentleman  whose  biography 
we  published  at  the  time,  has  left  in  his  cherished  parish  many 
touching  réminiscences.  The  speaker,  Hon  Mr.  Chauveau,  als'o 
oft'ered  a  just  tribute  of  praise  I.0  the  merit  of  Mr.  Toussaint,  the 
Principal  of  ttie  Collège,  now  Professorat  the  Normal  School,  and 
to  his  worthy  successor.  The  Révérend  Curateandthe  Principal  of 
the  Normal  School  then  spoke.  The  last  gentleman  remarking 
that  the  Normal  School  and  the  institutions  of  St.  Michel  were 
coimected  together  by  gentle  though  strong  bonds  of  union,  since 
an  exchange  of  Professors  and  pupils  had  taken  place,  which  as 
it  appeared  would  still  continue.  In  the  evening  a  dramatic  enter- 
tainment  was  given  under  the  patronage  of  the  Canadian  Insiitute, 
presided  over  by  Dr.  Belleau.  After  the  performance,  Dr.  Bardy, 
Président  of  the  St.  Jean  Baptiste  Society  of  Québec,  delivered  a 
warm  and  interesting  allocution.  The  proceeds  of  the  soirée  were 
devoted  to  the  fund  for  the  Monument  of  1760. 

The  collèges  ofNicolet,  St.  Hyacinthe,  Terrebonne,  l'Assomption, 
St.  Anne  Lapocatière,  the  divers  Schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers, 
the  Convents  of  the  Safré  Cœur,  at  Sault  des  Recollets,  and  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Orderof  Mary  and  Jésus,  at  Longueuil,  of  Maria- 
villa,  a  great  number  of  Académies  for  boys  and  for  girls,  and  Model 
Schools  hâve  ail  had  brilliant  public  examinations.  The  praise 
bestowed  on  ail  sides  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  attention  with  which 
thèse  insthutions  are  regarded.  The  interesting  ceremony  which 
took  place  at  the  closing  of  the  session  of  the  Laval  University 
drew  together  a  large  assembly.  Doctors  and  Professors  :  men  of 
letters,  and  of  science,  crowded  the  platform.  The  secretary  an- 
nounced  the  names,  as  follow,  of  the  successful  candidates  for  the 
degree  ofBachelor: — Messrs.  N.  Cinq-Mars,  A.  Lachaîne,  G.  Bour- 
dages,  J.  Langelier,  B.  Routhier  and  A.  Biais.  Mr.  Cosme  Mori- 
sette  took  a  degree  in  Law  and  Mr.  Romuald  Gariépy  in  Médecine. 
The  Rector  having  make  a  few  appropriate  remarks,  Professor 
Aubry  addressed  ihose  présent  in  a  forcible  and  happy  harangue,  in 
which  he  urged  upon  his  young  hearers  the  necessity  of  diligent 
study.     His  discourse,  enriched  as  it  was  by  many  appropriate 


quotatious,  evinced  a  fertile  memory,  sound  principles,  and  an  easy 
and  graceful  diction.  The  University  and  its  staff  of  Professors 
well  maiiitained  tlieir  high  réputation. 

We  cannot  close  this  incomplète  sketch  wiihout  alludinu;  to  the 
examinalions  which  took  place  at  the  schools  of  the  Christian 
Brothers,  in  the  city  of  Montréal.  Thèse  schools  are  frequented 
by  387'2  childien  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  receive  at  little  or  no 
charge  sound  moral,  religious  and  practical  instruction.  It  was 
announced  that  provision  had  been  made  to  admit  many  chiidren 
who  for  want  of  space,  had  been  unable  logain  admittance  before. 
Thèse  examinations  extended  over  two  days.  The  French  classes 
wereexamined  Monday,  the  23rd  July,  and  the  English  classes  the 
following  day.  The  distribution  of  prizes  was  attended  with  exer- 
cises in  mental  arithmetic,  dialogues,  and  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  Addresses  pronounced  by  the  Superior  of  the  Seminary  of 
St.  Sulpice,  by  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  and  by  Mr.  Char- 
rier, closed  the  interesting  proceedings. 


Disd-lhiitiou  of  Prizes  and  Diplomas  at  tlie 
IMcGill  !Vornial   School. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  an  address  from  the  Hon.  the  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Lower  Canada.  After 
a  few  words  in  English  he  said  that  inasmuch  as  the  French 
language  was  part  of  the  course  of  studies  and  as  the  pupil-teachers 
had  lo  master  that  language  before  they  could  obtain  their 
diplomas  he  would  address  "them  in  French.  Having  dwelt  on 
every  branch  of  study  and  on  ail  the  requirements  of  teachers 
and  the  several  duties  they  hâve  to  perform  he  called  on  the 
Principal   to  address  the  meeting.     Principal  Dawson  then  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman,— Before  announcing  the  diplomas  tobe  conierred 
by  you  to-day,  I  may  be  permitted  very  shorlly  to  review  the  woik 
of  this  school  since  its  origin.  It  has  now  been  in  opération  four 
sessions,  though  owing  to  many  inévitable  delays,  the  first  of  thèse 
was  of  short  duration.  In  the  first  session,  diplomas  for  Elementary 
Schools  were  given  to  16  persons.  In  the  second  session  there 
vrere  given  15  Model  School  diplomas  and  '25  for  Elementary 
Schools.  In  the  third  session,  18  Model  School  and  28  Elementary 
diplomas.  In  the  présent  session,  I  hâve  to  recommend  17  for  the 
Model  School  diploma,  and  no  less  than  37  for  the  Elementary 
diploma,  in  ail  54,  the  largest  number  yet  sent  forth  in  any  one 
session.  I  can  recommend  this  large  number,  not  that  we  hâve  grown 
more  careless,  but  that  our  classes  hâve  become  better.  I  attribute 
this  to  our  greater  care  in  the  entrance  examination,  to  the  better 
appréciation  of  our  objects,  and  the  conséquent  better  préparation 
of  students,  and  to  the  improvements  introduced  info  our  course 
by  the  expérience  of  past  sessions.  Allow  me  to  add,  that  I  know 
we  are  sending  forth  thèse  trained  teachers  to  do  an  important 
woik  for  éducation  in  this  Province.  Compare  the  advantages 
they  hâve  enjoyed  with  those  of  the  great  majonty  of  teachers 
heretofore.  Imagine  a  young  man  or  woman  trained  only  in  the 
elementary  knowledge  of  sorae  ordinary  common  school,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  art  or  science  ofteaching,  passing  an  examination 
like  that  requiredby  our  law,  in  name  not  higher,  and  praclically 
oflen  much  lower  than  that  required  for  entrance  hère.  Suppose 
this  same  person  not  sent  into  a  school  house  to  try  experiments 
in  teaching  at  the  public  expense,  but  sent  hère  to  go  through  a 
careful  course  of  study  and  training,  in  which  ail  the  powers  of  ihe 
mind  are  stimulated  and  exercised,  stores  of  knowledge  accumul- 
ated,  the  principles  as  well  as  the  practice  of  the  subjects  of 
elementary  éducation  mastered,  attention  directed  to  ail  the  most 
valuable  methods  of  school  ménagement  and  discipline,  and  then 
the  results  of  the  whole  lested  by  an  elaboraie  séries  of  examina- 
tion in  writing,  extending  through  the  two  last  weeks  of  the  session. 
How  vast  must  be  the  différence  ;  how  greatly  superior  the  work 
which  such  a  teacher  can  do  in  that  priceless  labour  of  training 
those  young  minds,  which  are  everything  to  the  progress  and  wel- 
fare  of  our  country.  We  know  too  that  this  work  is  actually  donc. 
Of  86  persons  who  hâve  in  past  sessions  received  diplomas  from 
this  school,  at  least  60  hâve  been  or  are  to  my  certain  knowledge 
engaged  in  teaching,  most  of  them  in  public  schools,  and  many 
of  them  under  circumstances  of  great  trial  and  difîiculty.  Oftho 
remainder  14  hâve  been  with  us  students  for  the  higher  diploma. 
Since  the  origin  of  this  school  upwards  of  3,000  chiidren  must 
hâve  experienced  its  benefits  through  the  teachers  sent  from  it  ; 
and  in  this  respect  ihe  Normal  School  differs  from  ail  other  schools  ; 
"  that  its  benefits  extend  themselves  directly  to  thousands  beyond 
ifs  walls  and  in  the  most  remote  districts.    Several  teachers  aIso 
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liave  resorted  to  the  school  to  impvove  themselves  without  entering 
on  the  e.vamination  for  the  diploma.  Some  of  them  are  usefully 
employed  as  teachers,  and  one  has  gone  as  a  missionary  teacher 
to  the  coast  ci  Labrador.  Thus  from  the  extrême  east  of  Lower 
Canada  to  places  far  beyond  its  western  limits,  and  from  this  City 
and  Québec,  to  the  reraotest  districts  of  the  coniitry,  the  influence 
of  the  school  is  felt.  No  one  has  a  right  to  accuse  our  teachers 
ofavoiding  the  difRculties  of  their  profession,  but  there  is  reason 
to  deprecate  their  exposure  to  unnecessary  evils.  I  know  per- 
fectly  that  it  is  impossible,  especially  in  poor  and  thinly  settled 
districts,  to  avoid  many  inconveniences  ;  but  I  know,  too,  that  they 
are  unnecessarily  multiplied.  A  teacher  laboring  for  a  salary 
scarcely  sufficient  to  provide  food  and  raiment,  in  an  uncomforta- 
ble  and  poorly-furnished  schooi-room,  without  the  most  useful 
appliances  for  the  work,  and  deprived  of  ail  opportunity  of  quiet 
study  by  the  pernicious  and  useless  practice  of  boarding  from 
house  to  house,  requires  no  small  fund  of  patience  and  enthusiasm 
to  prevent  weariness  and  disgust.  Since  the  establishment  of  this 
school  I  bave  often  had  occasion  to  admire  the  spirit  and  energy 
with  which  our  teachers  hâve  struggled  on  amid  such  difRculties 
and  discouragements.  I  oould  point  to  many  young  women  from 
this  school  who,  in  battling  for  the  mental  and  moral  élévation  of 
the  districts  in  which  they  hâve  been  placed,  hâve  displayed  a 
heroism  that  in  more  conspicuous  fields  of  exertion  would  hâve 
earned  the  applause  of  the  world,  and  hâve  patiently  struggled  on, 
sometimes  entirely  changing  the  character  of  their  schools,  in 
oiher  cases  obliged  to  retire  aller  sowing  some  seeds  of  future 
good.  They  hâve  their  reward,  if  only  in  the  noble  qualities 
developed  within  themselves  ;  but  parents  should  consider  that  it  is 
well  for  them,  and  well  for  the  children  to  smooth  the  palh  of  the 
teacher,  and  encourage  and  facilitate  the  work  of  the  school. 
Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  désire  to  say  not  only  to  the  members 
of  the  class  now  departing,  but  to  those  who  hâve  preceded  them, 
that  I  earnestly  désire  that  they  would  keep  np  their  connection 
with  the  school  by  informing  me  of  ail  their  changes  of  fortune,  of 
ail  their  successes  and  of  ail  their  failures.  I  hâve  only  now  further 
to  express  my  satisfaction  with  tiie  exertions  of  ail  the  ofiîcers  of 
the  school,  and  my  gratitude  to  those  ministers  of  the  city  who 
hâve  maintained  as  heretoiore,  the  classes  for  religions  instruction. 
It  is  proper  also  to  mention  the  continued  harmonious  co-operation 
of  the  Model  School  of  the  Colonial  Church  and  School  Society. 

He  concluded  by  announcing  the  following  list  of  diplomas  and 
prizes.  With  regard  to  IVliss  Gill,  the  first  in  the  list,  he  remarked 
that  she  was  one  of  the  best  pupils  they  had  ever  had  in  the 
school. 

With  référence  to  the  answers,  ,in  Geometry,  lie  said  they  had 
been  ail  marked  by  a  much  greater  than  usual  excellence. 

The  progress  made  in  drawing  was  also  worthy  of  greal  piaise, 
especially  in  considération  of  the  short  time  devoted  to  it. 

There  was  no  prize  in  music.  Music  they  held  to  be  its  own 
reward  to  the  learner,  and  the  assiduity  of  the  pupils  in  studying  it, 
shewed  they  thought  so. 


TEACHERS  IN  TRAINING  IN  McGILL  NORMAL  SCHOOL  WHO 
HAVE  PASSED  THE  EXAMINATION  FOR  DIPLOMAS  AND 
SENIOR  STANDING,  ARRANGED  IN  ORDER  OF  MERIT. 

1. — MODEL    SCHOOL   DIPl.    MA. 

iNlargatei  Gill,  Montréal,  prizes  in  History,  Aritlimetic,  Mensur- 
ation, Algebra,  Geometry,  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Botany, 
Drawing,  honorable  mention  in  Grammar,  English  Litevature, 
Geography,  Art  of  teaching. 

Helen  McOwat,  Lachute,  prize  in  Art  of  teaching,  honorable 
mention  in  Natural  Philosophy  and  Drawing. 

Maria  Jane  Ross,  Lachine,  honorable  mention  in  Art  of  teaching, 
Arithmelic,  Algebra. 

Caroline  Arnold,  Montréal,  prize  in  Art  of  teaching,  honorable 
mention  in  Mensuration. 

Caroline  Trenholme,  Kingsey,  prize  in  Drawing,  honorable  men- 
tion in  Mensuration. 

John  R.  McLaurin,  Riceville,  C.  W.,  honorable  mention  in 
Mensuration  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

Margaret  McDonald,  Montréal,  prize  in  Geography  and  Drawing. 

Jane  Anne  Peddie,  Montréal,  honorable  mention  in  History. 

Margery  G.  McEwen,  St.  Andrews. 

Agnes  O'Grady,  Montréal,  prize  in  French. 

Edwin  R.  Johnson,  Stanstead,  honorable  mention  in  History. 

Mary  Kerr,  Clarence,  C.  W.,  prize  in  Grammar  and  English 
Literatiire. 

Janet  Grant,  Montréal. 


Susanna  McLaurin,  Riceville,  C.  W. 
Isabella  Dalgleish,  Montréal. 
Frederick  Locke,  Stanstead. 
Louisa  Costi^an,  Montréal. 


Cr.KMENTAKV    1)IPL0> 


Grammar,  bon.   mention 


jNIary  McGinii,  Montréal,  pr 
Geometry,  Geography,  and  History. 

Florence  L.  Merry,  Magog,  prize  in   Arilhmetic,  lion.  meiUion 
in  Algebra  and  Geometry. 

Leston  A.  Merry,  Magog,  Ist  prize   in  Art  of  Teaching,  hou. 
mention  in  Algebra  and  Geometry. 

Annie  C.  Geggie,  Québec,  Ist  prize   in  Art  of  Teaching,  hoii. 
mention  in  Geometry. 

Mary  A.  Bury,  Montréal,  liou.   mention  in  Geometry,  Zoology 
and  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

Elizabeth  Fletcher,  Montréal,  prize  in  Zoology,  honourable  men- 
tion in  Geometry,  Art  of  Teaching  and  Drawing. 

Jane   Middleini.ss.   Montréal,   2nd    prize  in    Art   of  Teaching, 
honourable  mention  in  (irammar  and  Geometry. 

Amaiula  Knowlton,  Magog,  honourable  mention  in  Arithmetic, 
Geometry,  and  Art  oi  Teaching. 

Jane  M'Martin,    Beauharnois,  prize    in  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
French,  honourable  mention  in  Zoology  and  Geometry. 

John  Ramsay,  Bristol,  prize  in  Geography,  honourable  mention 
in  Algebra  and  Geometry. 

Margaret  Ross,  Montréal,  honourable   mention  in  Geometry  and 
Agricultural  Chemistry. 

"saac  Rowell,  Montréal,  prize  in  Algebra,  Geometry,  honourable 
mention  in  Arithmelic. 

Clarissa    G.    Trenholme ,    Kingsey ,    honourable    mention    in 
Geometry. 

Ellen  M.  Thornber,  Montréal. 

John  R.  IJoyd,  Québec,  prize  in  History,  and  honourable  men- 
tion in  Geometry  ami  Drawing. 

Adélaïde  Hewick,  Montréal,  bon.  mention  in  Geometry. 

Mary  Ann  Owler,  Montréal,  honourable  mention  in  Drawing. 

Alice  Jaques,  Montréal. 

Nannie  E.  Greene,  Montréal,  honourable  mention  in  Geometry. 

Caroline  H.  Pelton,  Montréal,  prize  in  Drawing. 

Susan  Brock,  New  Glasgow. 

Isabella  McCallum,  Lochiel,  honourable  mention  in  Geometry. 

Marianne  M'Cleary,  Montréal,  honourable  mention  in  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry,  and  the  art  of  Teaching. 

Annie  Coekburn,  Montréal. 

Christina  McMartin,  Ormstown,  C.  W. 

Janet  Patterson,  Lachute. 

Robert  Bell,  Abercrombie. 

Frances  Clarke,  Montréal. 

Susannah  M'Louglan,  Montréal,  hoiiourable  mention  in  Geometry. 

James  L.  Biscoe,  Lachine. 

Christina  M' Donald,  N.  Lancaster. 

Jessina  S.  Connell,  Collingwood,  C.  W. 

Sarah  Gamble,  Montréal. 

Catherine  Millar,  Montréal. 

Mary  M'Millan,  Montréal. 

Jane  Condon,  Montréal. 

Isabella  Mack,  Montréal. 


-PROMOTED   TO    SENIOR  CI,, 


honourable    mention    in 


Sarah  Webster,  Montréal. 
Harriet    Schutt,    Ellenburgh,    N.    V. 
Geometry. 

Barbara  Muirhead,  Montréal. 
Matilda  Drum,  Montréal. 
Mary  Mathieson,  Montréal. 
Annie  Robertson,  La  Tortue. 
Catherine  Craig,  Montréal. 
Martha  M'Martin,  St.  Andrews. 
Sarah  Burns,  Montréal. 

Mr.  Johnson  then  delivered  a  veiy  excellent,  short,  farewell 
address  to  bis  fellow  students  and  the  teachers  of  the  school. 

Profe^sor  Hicks  then  said  that  the  first  and  last  daysofthe 
sessions  of  the  Normal  Schools  were  aUvays  days  iull  of  ditflculty 
to  the  Professors.  At  the  beginning  they  had  to  make  choice  of 
those  to  be  admitted  to  the  school  to  prépare  themselves  for  the 
duties  of  a  teacher.  It  was  a  very  grave  responsibility— this 
«élection.  None  knew  so  well  as  they  how  much  mischiet  might 
be  doue  by  one  person  improperly  selected  and  admitted  to  the 
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school.  He  aigueJ  at  soine  length  ihat  the  best  means  of  furnish- 
ing  a  supply  ot'pupil  teachers  and  makiiig  a  proper  sélection  of  fit 
peisoiis  was  that  adopteti  in  Englaud,  where  teachers  in  tlie  pri- 
niaiy  schools  selected  those  pupils  tliey  thought  best  fitled  for  the 
work  and  intlueed  their  parents  to  apprciitice  tiiem  to  the  teachers. 
Tlien  afler  satisfactory  service  as  apprentice  teachers,  tliey  were 
sent  up  to  the  training  schools  to  take  their  diplomas  and  become 
teachers  themselves.  They  had  been  so  far  very  lucky  in  the 
choice  of  parties  admitted  to  the  McGill  Normal  School.  They 
had  no  coinplaint  to  rnake  of  any  of  those  in  the  classes  during  the 
past  year.  At  the  end  of  the  turm  again,  as  he  had  said,  the  pro- 
fessors  felt  a  new  anxiely  and  diliiculty,  in  the  décision  with 
regard  to  those  who  should  be  held  qualitied  to  be  sent  oui  to  teach. 
Tiiey  were  sending  ont  a  very  large  class  Ihis  year,  no  less  than 
fifty-four,  but  in  so  far  as  they  coiild  judge  they  were  ail  well 
filted  for  the  work.  Another  matter  frequently  alliided  to  was  the 
number  of  female  teachers  sent  oui  in  proportion  to  llie  maie.  Ile 
held  this,  after  long  expérience,  a  blessing  to  be  lankful  for,  not 
a  thing  to  be  lamented.  Young  men  as  a  ruie  were  not  to  be  de- 
pended  on  as  teachers.  Very  few  chose  lo  make  it  a  profession. 
They  made  it  a  mère  sleppiiig  stojie  to  something  else.  Female 
teachers  as  a  rule  were  more  to  be  depended  upon.  It  was  said 
boys  taught  by  a  female  ieacher  lost  some  of  the  manliness  of 
character  they  would  learn  from  a  iriaster.  If  this  manliness  was 
of  the  sort  with  descriptions  of  vvhich  the  papers  in  Britain  and 
America  had  lately  teemed  it  were  well  they  should  not  acquire 
it.  There  was  a  danger  to  be  guarded  again»t  hère  as  well  as  in 
England,  though  in  a  less  degree— that  this  éducation  inteuded  for 
the  poorest  should  be  diverted  to  tha  benefit  of  the  middie  classes. 
This  should  not  be  overlookeii.  He  had  during  the  past  session 
devoted  a  good  deal  ol  the  time  cf  his  classes  lo  a  study  of  the 
diffeient  methods  of  teaching,  a  subject  which  he  believed  wouki 
be  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  pupil  teachers  in  their  (uture  labors. 
After  some  music  by  Prof.  Fowler  and  some  of  his  pupils  : — 
Ptofessor  Robins  said  he  had  never  in  this  or  any  otlier  educa- 
tional  institution  worked  with  more  attentive  and  energetic  classes. 
They  were  giving,  it  was  true,  a  large  number  of  diplomas  ;  but 
lie  believed  they  had  never  been  betler  deserved.  His  only  fear 
was  lest  the  great  success  in  the  school  of  the  teachers  now  going 
forth  might  lead  them  to  rest  satisfied  with  their  présent  acquire- 
ments,  thinking  now  the  labor  of  leaVning  was  terminated.  This 
was  a  fallacy  they  should  specially  guard  against.  They  must  not 
rest  satisfied  with  their  présent  attainraents.  They  could  not,  in- 
deed,  hope  to  pursue  the  studies  of  books  with  the  same  assiduity 
and  close  attention  as  they  had  dune  at  school,  but  they  must  novr 
begin  to  study  more  and  more — he  could  not  strongly  enough  im- 
press  on  thern  the  necessity  of  studying  men  and  things.  ît  was 
too  much  the  fashion  to  regard  the  teacher  as  very  excellent  in  the 
school  room  or  among  his  books,  but  utterly  unfitted  for  active  out- 
side  life.  This  was  the  fault  of  teachers  themselves.  They  had 
only  need  of  proper  self  reliance  to  succeed  in  anylhing.  They 
could  hâve  plenty  of  help  and  applause  from  others  when  they  had 
helped  themselves.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  female  teachers, 
he  heartily  congralulated  the  public  that  so  many  were  being  sent 
oui.  They  were  the  best  teachers.  And  for  the  argument  of 
manliness— it  was  Ihe  tiue  womanliness  of  woman  that  brought 
ont  the  manliness  of  man.  He  was  much  struck  by  the  use  of  the 
Word  womanliness  by  alady  pupil  in  an  essay,  as  signifying  those 
attributes  of  sincerity  and  earnestness  which  men  vi^ere  wont  to 
call  maidiness.  He  had  now  to  say  farewell  to  the  students  about 
to  leave  the  school.  Many  of  them  would  probably  never  meet 
again.  It  was  a  matter  of  deep  grief  to  part  with  them  after  so 
happily  formed  an  acquaintance  and  friendship.  Nothing  could 
enable  one  to  support  the  pain  of  so  many  such  partings  as  they 
who  taught  there  had  to  endure,  but  the  thought  that  this  life,  in 
which  they  might  never  meet,  was  but  fleetiug  and  that  when  it 
was  over  they  might  hope  to  meet  again.  Then  he  hoped  they 
might  ail  hâve  so  lived,  sodischarged  their  duties  in  this  worjd  as 
to  meet  happily  in  the  other. 

Mr.  A.  Morris,  A.  M.  and  governor  of  the  University  then  siad 
—  It  is  a  very  pleasant  puly  to  appear  hère  to-day,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  expression  to  the  interest  wilh  which  the  Normal  School 
is  regarded  by  the  Corporation  of  McGill  Collège.  That  body 
exercise  a  joint  supervision  with  you,  sir,  over  the  institution, 
and  justly  regard  it  as  eminently  deserving  of  the  confidence  of  the 
community.  They  will  be  prepared  on  ail  occasions  and  by  cvery 
means  in  their  power  to  advance  ils  interests.  They  trust  that  it 
will  continue  sleadily  to  advance,  will  be  proved  increasingly 
efiicient  as  a  teaching  lustitutc,  will  be  attended  by  large  nurabers 


of  pupil  teachers  and  will  be  found  to  exercise  a  widely  dilTused 
influence  over  the  English  speaking  population  of  Lower  Canada. 
Viewed  relatively  to  this  part  of  the  population,  this  Institution  is 
one  of  no  slight  importance.  It  stands  in  fact  alone,  Ihe  solitary 
institution  of  its  kind,  for  their  exclusive  benefit.  Il  is  to  be 
trusted  then,  ihat  it  will  continue  to  receive  the  cordial  counten- 
ance  and  ihe  libéral  support  of  the  community.  Nay  is  it  too  much 
to  hope,  that  some  libéral  citizen  may  yet  emulate  the  liberality 
of  McGill,  and  by  an  enduting  endowment,  transmit  his  name  to 
posterity  as  that  of  a  benefactor  and  a  wise  friand  of  popular  odu- 
cation  ?  The  cause  of  éducation  lias  of  laie  years  made  decided 
advances.  In  Canada  the  office  of  the  teacher  once  despised,  i» 
now  beginning  to  be  more  highiy  favored,  as  indeed  it  oughtto  be. 
It  is  beginning  to  take  ils  true  position.  The  necessity  too  of  the 
teacher  being  thoroughiy  trained  and  highiy  equipped  in  order  to 
the  right  discharge  ol  his  reponsible  duties  is,  at  length,  now  clearly 
understood.  But  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  I  would  remind 
you,  the  pupils  who  liave  corapleted  your  course,  and  those  aiso 
who  are  going  forward  towards  that  end,  Ihal  you  hâve  your  re- 
ponsibilities  in  connection  with  ihis  Institution.  Yo.i  are  to  stamp 
upon  this  Institution  its  character.  The  famé  of  ihe  School  is  in- 
trusted  to  you.  If  you  prove  yourselves  lo  be  diligent,  faithful 
teachers,  apt  to  teach  and  in  earnest  in  your  work,  your  conduct 
will  reflecl  crédit  upon  the  School.  But  if  you  discharge  3'our 
duties  m  a  careless,  perfunctory  raanner,  your  remissness  and 
your  inetRciency  will  rellect  discrédit  upon  your  training.  But  you 
hâve  Personal  rcsponsibilities  as  well.  The  office  of  teacher  in- 
volves thèse.  See  to  il  then,  that  you  take  a  right  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  duties  you  are  about  to  enter  upon.  Recollect, 
that  if  anylhing  is  worlh  doing  it  is  worth  doing  well,  and  if  this 
be  true  of  the  every  day  incidents  of  our  common  life,  it  is  surely 
yet  more  true  of  your  duties.  Brought,  as  you  will  be,  in  contact 
with  the  young  mind  when  most  plastic  and  easily  impressed,  you 
will  leave  traces  upon  your  pupils  that  will  be  read  in  the  char- 
aclers  of  their  afler  lives.  Apart  from  your  mère  teachinir,  the 
unconscious  influence,  exerted  by  your  own  daily  actions  and  the 
ténor  of  your  lives,  will  tell  upon  your  pupils— aye  and  will  be 
reproduced  on  other  générations.  See  to  it  then,  that  you  appre- 
ciate  thehigh  responsibilitiesofthe  duties  you  arecalled  to  assume. 
And  you  will  then  find  in  the  hearty  discharge  of  thèse,  in  the 
thorough  faithful  training  of  the  young  minds  committed  to  your 
care,  in  the  communication  of  secular  knowledge,  in  the  inculca- 
tion  of  pure  moralily  and  in  the  leading  of  the  expanding  mind  to 
a  contemplation  of  the  Great  Creator,  a  leal  pleasuie  and  a  life 
long  delight.  And  after  your  day  is  spent,  and  )ou  lie  down  lo 
rest  from  your  labours,  your  work  will  foUow  you:  and  you  will 
live,  even  then  upon  Ihe  earth  you  hâve  left,  in  the  tiansmitted 
influence  of  your  teachings  and  of  your  life,  upon  générations  yet 
unborn — an  immortality  of  a  kind  and  degree  vi'hich  the  proud 
warrior  who  writes  his  name  in  letters  of  blood,  upon  the  fair  face 
of  nature  will  fail  to  attain — an  immortality  surely  worth  the  stnv- 
ing  earnestly  after. 

The  Hon.   Chairman  in  concluding  the  proceedings  wished  lo 
add  ail  the  weight  which  his  officiai  position  might  give  to  the  , 

very  judicious  remarks  aiready  made  about  tlie  duties  and  position 
of  the  teacher.  He  hoped  those  going  forth  that  day  would  still 
Iceep  up  their  connection  with  the  Institution.     It  was  that  such  • 

a  connection  might  be  perpetuated  that  he  had  encouraged  and  .' 

aided  the  formation  of  teachers'  associations  in  connection  with  the 
several  Normal  Schools,  and  hewashappy  to  say  that  those  trained 
in  thèse  schools  were  becoming  the  most  active  and  prominent 
membeis  of  the  associations,  We  hoped  those  who  had  then 
received  their  diplomas  would  not  neglect  lo  avail  themselves  of 
the  value  of  the  association  open  to  them.  He  aIso  trusted 
they  would  keep  up  their  connection  wilh  the  deparlment.  The 
government  does  a  great  deal  to  help  the  teacher.  It  is  only  fair 
that  it  should  expect  their  aid  to  help  themselves  and  each  other 
in  the  work  o  éducation.  And  in  this  connection  he  desired  lo 
call  their  atte;  ion  to  the  pension  fund.  They  perhaps  might  feel 
now  as  if  the>  would  never  wear  themselves  out  in  the  work.  But 
that  time  had'  ^me  to  others  :  it  would  very  likely  come  to  thera, 
and  then  if  they  had  contributed  regulaily  to  this  fund— and  they 
could  peiform  no  worthier  or  more  truly  philanthropie  acl — they 
could  claim  an  allowance  from  it,  nol  as  an  act  of  mendicancy,  but 
proudly  as  a  right,  as  something  due  ihem.  He  also  cailed  their 
attention  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  Journal  of 
Education.  He  tendered  his  thanks  to  those  présent  for  the  interest 
they  manifested  in  the  cause  of  éducation.  Many  of  their  faces 
had  become  familiar  to  him  by  their  alîendancè  year  after  year 
upon  the  like  occasions.     And  to  the  teachers  he  would  say,  they 
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had  been  told  when;.they  founded  the  schools  ihey  must  be  a  fail- 
me:  they,  could  get  no  pupils  ;  but  numbers  flocked  in.  Then 
lliey  weie  told  Ihat  after being ediicated  there  they  would not teach  ; 
but  145ofthem  weie  now  engaged  in  teaching,  124ofthem  in 
schools  undei'  the  depaitment.  "The  only  lemaining  thing  the 
grumbleis  could  say  was  that  they  turned  eut  bad  teachers— he 
would  trust  to  them  to  réfute  that  by  their  future  conduct.  ( Applause.) 
The  pioceedings  were  closed  with  Ihe  bénédiction,  prouounced 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bonar. 


SiepoiS   of  IJje  Chiel"  8ui>criiiteii4ient  ol    Public 
IiiMtrucfion  for  t,ower  Canada  <oi-  IS5S. 

Iranslutedjrom  Ihe  French  by  the  iranstators  lo  Ihe  Législative 

Assembly. 

Extraots  from  the  Eeports  of  the  Inspectera  of  Schools. 


E.vtract  from  a  fieport  of  Mr.  Inspecior  Tanguay. 

St.  Simon.— Hère  also  there  are  more  schools  tlian  can  be  pro- 
perly  supported.  There  are  seven  schools,  three  of  them  pretty 
good.  The  other  four  are  in  the  worst  possible  condition.  The 
whole  fjiir  of  them  'viU  cerlainly  not  do  as  much  good  as  one  good 
school,  vvell  conducted  and  piovided  with  suitable  requisites. 
This  theory  wiil  be  objected  to  on  account  of  the  difficulties  arising 
froiti  distance,  the  roads,  &c.  I  acknovvledge  that  the  obstacles 
are  formidable,  and  that- hère  as  elsewhere  the  question  is  calcu- 
lated  to  produce  great  erabarrassment.  Not  less  tlian  500  children 
attended  thèse  schools  during  a  portion  at  least  of  the  first  lialf 
year.  The  secretary-tieasurer  is  a  retired  teacher,  who  is  still 
anxious  to  be  of  service  lo  the  cause.  He  cannot  fait  lo  render 
important  service. 

SI.  Fabien. — There  are  only  two  schools  in  opération  in  this 
parish,  and  even  they  are  inferior  and  badly  attended  ;  there  were 
53  children  attending  them  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  Last  year  two 
schools  were  closed  because  they  were  not  attended  by  a  sufRcient 
number  of  pupils.  The  results  of  the  year  are  unsatisfactory. 
The  assessments  are  paid  in  slowly,  and  there  are  arrears  due  ; 
but  I  hope  the  secretary-treasurer's  good-wiU  wilI  enable  him  to 
re-estabiish  order  during  the  course  ot  the  year. 

Bic. — Progress  is  slow  in  this  municipality.  There  were  three 
schools  in  opération  during  the  first  part  of  the  year  ;  two  of  them 
were  pretty  good,  and  the  third,  which  was  inferior,  was  discon- 
tinued  after  a  few  months.  In  place  oi  three  schools,  however, 
there  should  be  five  ;  but  hère  also  want  of  money  is  the  difficulty. 
Thèse  schools  were  attended  by  138  children  at  the  period  of  my 
visit.     The  accounts  of  the  corporation  are  well  kept. 

Rimouski. — In  this  parish  there  are  twelve  schools  in  opération 
under  the  control  of  the  commissioners,  besides  the  industrial 
collège  and  the  girls'  academy.  The  total  number  of  pupils  attend- 
ing  thèse  différent  educdtionai  institutions  is  583.  Of  the  schools 
under  cnntrol,  five  are  good  and  meet  the  wants  of  ihe  parish  :the 
others  are  very  inferior,  and  two  of  them,  in  particular,  must  be  c'osed 
unless  the  parties  take  a  greater  interest  i  them,  and  profit  better 
by  them  during  the  resi  of  the  year. 

Some  of  the  rate-payers  aie  also  very  dilatory  in  paying  their 
assessments.  Large  sums  remain  due  from  year  lo  year,  which  is 
a  great  obstacle  to  regularity  in  the  payments.  The  academy  for 
girls  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  I  regret  my  inability  to  say  as 
much  for  the  industrial  collège,  notwithstanding  the  skill  and 
efforts  of  the  two  professors,  Messrs.  Bégin  and  Ouellet.  The 
success  of  the  small  number  of  pupils  who  hâve  attended  their 
classes  must,  however,  help  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  this 
institution. 

Lessard  OY  Ste.  Luce. — This  municipality  has  five  schools,  three 
of  them  good  and  two  middling.  They  are  attended  by  16'2  chil- 
dren. Two  more  schools  are  required  ;  but  the  corporation  has  not 
at  présent  the  means  ofestablishing  them.  The  assessments  are 
very  irregularly  paid,  more  thiough  neglect  than  poverty  on  the 
part  of  the  rate-payers. 

Lepage  ov  Sle.  Flai}ie.—T\\\i>,  municipality  had  seven  schools, 
attended  by  a  total  ot  170  pupils.  Four  of  thèse  schools  are  good  ; 
but  unfortunately  tho  parents  do  not  send  their  children  to  ihem 
with  punctuality.  The  other  three  are  very  inferior.  The  autho- 
rities  do  their  duty  manfully  ;  but  they  raeet  many  obstacles,  aris- 


ing from  the  impossibility  ofestablishing  schools,  in  suchamanner 
as  to  satisfy  ail  the  rate-payeis.  The  parish  is  very  extensive, 
thinly  settled,  and  poor.  The  présent  condition  of  this  parish  in- 
dicates  a  certain  amount  of  progress,  as  compared  with  its  con- 
dition in  years  past. 

Métis. — There  has  been  but  one  school  in  opération  this  year. 
It  is  attended  by  thirty  pupils.  The  other  two  schools  hâve  been 
closed  for  Ihe  purpose  of  paying  ofl'  arrears  of  salary  due  to  a 
teacher. 

St.  Octave  de  Métis. — This  municipality  hasfîve  schools  in  opér- 
ation. They  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  children, 
who  are  nearly  ail  beginners.  192  pupils  hâve  attended  ihese 
schools,  with  a  tolerably  satisfactory  resuit.  They  aie  badly 
provided  with  school  requisites. 

Matane. — In  this  municipality  there  hâve  been  three  schoole  in 
opération  during  the  first  six  months.  One  of  them  was  tolerably 
well  kept,  Ihe  other  two  were  very  inferior.  The  fourth  section 
has  had  no  school.  There  should  be  six  schools  in  this  municipa- 
lity, and  yet  the  means  at  the  disposai  of  the  Commissioners, 
barely  suffice  to  support  four.  Progress  is  slow  in  this  municipality  ; 
but  the  assessments  are  paid  willingly  enough.  The  great  difR- 
culty  in  this  municipality,  as  in  soiiie  of  tliose  mentioned  above,  is 

10  find  good  teachers  willing  to  go  to  such  remote  localities,  and 
live  there,  in  considération  of  the  poor  salaries  which  can  be 
afforded. 

I  hâve  now  passed  in  review  ail  Ihe  municipalities  constituting 
llie  vast  district  under  my  inspection.  I  hâve  pointed  ont  the 
obstacles  still  impeding  Ihe  progress  of  éducation.  Some  of  thèse 
obstacles  are  common  to  every  people  ;  thus,  it  is  not  alone  in  our 
cou;ilry,  that  a  portion  of  the  teaching  class  are  found  to  lack  the 
enlighlenment  and  devoledness  that  constitute  agoodleacher  ;  that 
other  teachers  are  insufficiently  remunerated  ;  that  ignorant  or 
egotistical  parents  look  upon  their  children  as  inere  machines,  from 
which  they  should  gel  as  much  work  as  they  can.  It  would  pro- 
bably  be  more  just  to  say  that  such  things  are  now  becoming  ex- 
ceptional,  and  that  they  are  more  rare  than  in  manyolder  uounlries 
which  are  as  much  adtnired  because  they  are  less  knovvii.  Besides, 
it  is  now  established  that  the  proporlionate  number  of  children  at- 
tending  school  and  receiving  a  certain  degree  of  instruction,  in 
Lower  Canada,  is  greater  than  in  England  or  in  France. 

Mr.  Tanguay  then  complains  of  the  limited  number  of  careers 
open  to  youth,  and  parlicularly  to  those  who  hâve  received  a  clas- 
sioal  éducation,  and  also  of  Ihe  facl  that  ourprimary  and  secondary 
courses  of  instruction  are  themselves  incomplète  as  regards  prac- 
tical  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce.  They  should  be  calcu- 
lated  to  inspire  at  least  a  taste  for  thèse  usefui  pursuits,  and  their 
parents  would  see  a  real  practical  object  to  be  altained,  and  would 
be  more  willingto  make  sacrifices  for  the  éducation  of  their  children. 

11  is  the  example  ofso  many  who  hâve  made  great  sacrifices  for 
the  éducation  of  their  children,  being  frustrated  in  the  attempl 
either  by  the  exoess,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  or  the  insufîiciencyof 
the  éducation  they  receive,  that  gives  strenght  to  the  prejudrces 
still  entertained  by  the  people  agaiiist  éducation.  To  provide,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  new  field  from  which  to  sélect  a  career  in  life,  for 
the  young  man  who  shall  hâve  received  a  superior  éducation,  and, 
on  the  other  to  complète  the  System  of  primaiy  instruction  by  iink- 
iiig  it  more  closely  with  industry  and  agriculture,  such  is  the 
double  task  which  is  yet  to  be  accomplished. 

The  other  causes  which  retard  the  progress  of  éducation  are 
merely  the  différent  Ibrms  assumed  by  those  which  hâve  just  been 
pointed  out. 

Ist.  The  difficulty  of  oblaining  good  teachers,  arising  from  the 
fact  that  the  salaries  are  too  lovv  to  induce  those  who  could  do  so 
to  advantage,  to  adopt  the  piofessior.  of  teaching. 

2nd.  Want  of  assiduity  on  the  partof  a  great  many  of  the  pupils, 
who  only  attend  the  schools  during  what  is  commonly  called  les 
mortes-saisons.  They  are  the  pupils  who  would  benefit  most  by 
the  schools,  as  they  are  at  the  âge  when  the  judgment  is  most  sus- 
ceptible of  development. 

3rn.  Want  of  school-books  and  requisites. 

I  now  give  a  summary  of  Ihe  statistics  o(  ray  district.  I  would 
call  attention  to  the  facl  that  the  number  of  pupils  atlending  the 
schools  during  the  period  embraced  by  this  report,  is  less  by  some 
huudieds  than  that  of  the  other  division  of  the  year.  (1)    This  dis- 


(I)  We  take  the  opportunily  of  remarking  Ihat  the  discrepancies 
between  tbe  stntistical  tables  and  the  Inspectors'  reports,  ariae  from  tbs 
fatt  that  the  reports  are  corrected  for  the  tables  by  comparing  ihem  one 
with  another,  and  also  by  information  received  from  other  «ourccs, 
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trict  incluiles  three  counties  : —  Karaouraska,  Temiscouata,  and 
Rimouski  ;  29  scliool  mimicipalities,  containing  154school  sections. 
Tliere  are  61  sctxool-houses  belonging  to  the  muiiicipalities. 

The  district  contains  a  classical  collège  attended  by  225  piipils, 
an  iiidustrial  collège  attended  by  69  pupils,  4  académies  for  giris, 
couducted  by  religious  ladies,  and  attended  by  360  pupils,  an 
academy  conducted  by  iay  femalc  teachers  and  attended  by  11 
pupils,  three  independent  schools  attended  by  90  pupils  ;  13  model 
or  primary  superior  schools,  underthecontrolof  the  Commissiouers, 
attended  by  992  pupils,  and  133  elennentary  schools  attended 
by  4724  pupils,  behig  a  total  of  156  institutions  and  6501  pupils. 
There  are  2005  children  able  to  read  liuently,  2627  able  to  read 
well,  3512  able  to  write,  2066  learning  French  grammar,  468  lear-  1 
ning  English  grammar,  1418  learning  simple  arithmetic,  1306' 
learning~arithmetic  to  the  rule  of  three,  155  learning  book-keeping,  j 
928  geography,  123  the  history  of  Canada,  854  lelter-writing,  55  j 
linear  drawing,  75  mensuration,  266  vocal  music,  and  55  instru- 
mental music.  The  cost  of  instruction  l'or  each  child  attendingthe 
schools  under  control,  with  fuel,  books,  and  compassés,  is  about 
$3.50.  The  average  ot  the  maie  teachers'  salaries  is  $161  — Ihat  of 
the  female  teachers  is  $88. 

(To  6e  conlinued.) 


admission.  This  monslroiis  vc?scl  is  tlie  largest  and  the  most  compact 
tbat  tbc  ingenuity  of  man  Iims  cvcr  put  togethcr.  From  stem  to  stem 
her  length  is  C94  feet  ;  breadtli  of  beam,  inside  paddles,  83  feet  ;  brcadlh 
incliiding  paddlcs  111  feet  ;  deplh  of  bold  GO  feet;  di.amctcr  of  paddle 
nliecls  56.  So  grent  is  lier  accommodation  that,  besides  a  crew  of  400 
men,  sbe  can  carry  without  inconvenicnce  4000  passengers,  subdividrd 
thus,  800  tirst  class,  2000  second  class  and  1200  third  class.  It  is 
affirraed  that  as  a  transport  she  could  take  15,800  troops — more  than  the 
number  sent  to  China  by  France  and  England.  The  number  of  rivet;; 
used  in  her  construction  e.Tceeds  3  millious,  tlic  weight  of  iron  used 
is  120,000  tons,  and  her  tonnage  is  24,500.  Tlie  nominal  strength  of 
her  engines  is  of  2601  horse-power,  but  the  effective  power  to  which 
tbey  will  work  is  of  12,500  horses.  She  lias  sevfn  masts  upon 
which  can  be  sptcad  a  surface  of  8000  square  yards  of  canvas.  To  the 
geniiis  of  Brunel  do  we  o-ne  this  triiimph  of  naval  architecture. 


MONTHLY    SUMMARY. 


UISCELLAXEOnS  l.STELLIGENCE. 

—  We  bave  to  chronicle  to-day  the  dealh  of  one  of  the  oldest,  most 
prominent,  «nterprising  and  useful  citizens  of  Montréal.  The  Honorable 
John  Molson  died  between  eleven  o'clock  and  mid-night  on  Tlmrsday, 
the  12th.  iostant.  He  was  born  in  October,  1787,  and  was  conseqiiently 
in  his  73rd  year.  Mr.  Molson's  name  was  from  the  first  connccted  with 
steam-navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  His  father,  ia  the  next  year,  (in 
1809)  afier  the  first  steamer  began  to  ply  upon  the  Hudson,  had  one,  the 
.accommodai ion,  placed  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  ply  between  Québec  and 
Jlontreal.  This  was  very  soon  after  followed  by  tlie  Siciftsure.  The 
son  embarked  in  the  enterprise  from  the  beginning,  first  as  an  employé 
of  his  father,  then  on  his  own  account,  and  afterwards  as  his  father's 
partner.  He  always  displayed  great  practical  and  untiring  energy.  It 
was  always  a  source  of  legitimate  pride  to  him  that  he  was  the  first  to 
nîivigate  the  river  between  Québec  and  Montréal  by  night,  jast  as  his 
father  was  the  first  to  put  a  steamboat  on  the  river,  long  before 
steamboats  had  come  into  common  use  in  Europe.  From  that  time 
till  within  a  very  few  years  (less  than  ten)  Jlr.  Molson  bas  been 
one  of  the  principal  steamboat  owners  upon  the  river.  When  rail- 
ways  wgre  started,  Mr.  Molson  embarked  in  them  also.  He  was 
a  large  shareholder,  and  for  several  years  président  of  the  first 
Canadian  Railway — the  Champlain  &  St.  Lawrence.  Later,  hejoioed 
his  brolhers  in  establishing  Molsons'  Bank,  of  which  he  died  the  Vice- 
Président.  He  had  been  for  several  years  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  Mon- 
tréal. Thus,  for  a  long  half  century  his  name  bas  been  linked  with  the 
commerce  .ind  financial  institutions  of  the  City.  When  the  Spécial 
CoHucil  replaced  the  Parliament,  the  functions  of  which  were  suspended 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  rébellion,  he  was  called  to  a  seat  in  it.  He  was 
also  a  Lient.  Colonel  of  Militia.  He  was  for  many  years  a  zealous 
governor  of  the  great  Montréal  charity,  the  Montréal  General  Hospital, 
only  recently  resigaing  his  place  at  its  board  on  account  of  his  failing 
health.  In  1856-7.  he  joined  his  two  brothers  in  making  a  munificent 
cndowment  of  £5,000  for  a  chair  of  English  language  and  literature  in 
the  University  of  McGill  Collège.  For  several  months  past  his  health 
had  been  giving  way,  and  his  disease — dropsy — had  for  some  time  past 
assumed  a  character  which  could  only  bave  one  termination — a  fatal  one. 
So,  fdl  of  years,  having  passed  the  allotted  "  three  score  years  and 
ten,"  with  he  respect  of  his  fellow  citizens  earned  by  so  long  a  life  Ro 
usefuUy  spent,  he  bas  passed  away  ;  but  he  leaves  behind  a  name  which 
must  be  ever  indissolubly  linked  with  the  annals  of  bis  native  City. — 
(  Abridged  from  tlie  Montréal  Gazette.) 

—  Invaluable  copper  mines  bave  recently  been  discovered  in  Acton, 
a  township  which  is  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  Montréal.  The 
following  figures  give  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  ore  which  is  obtained 
from  thèse  mines.  The  ore  of  England  is  valued  at  £6  18s  per  ton  ;  of 
C  uba  at  £13  33  ;  of  Chili  £19  10s  ;  of  Australia  £26  43,  and  of  the  Acton 
mines  £37  10s.  In  the  very  centre  of  the  Acton  minerai  district  st-ands 
the  village  of  St.  André,  inhabited  by  upwardsof  130  farailicsof  French 
Canadian  origin.  It  bas  a  bandsome  church,  a  school  and  several 
stores  and  shops.  The  soil  is  generally  very  fertile,  and  it  is  also  said 
tha»  silver  ore  is  to  be  found  in  many  places. 

—  To  the  citizens  of  New  York  the  visit  of  the  Great  Easiern  is  the 
great  event  of  the  day.  From  morn  nntil  night  the  dccks  are  thronged 
with  adiniring  visitors,  spite  of  ilie  comparatively  high  fee  charged  for 
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School  days  ofEinînent  Bien  in  i-ircaf-Brifain. 

By  John  TiMBS,  F.  S.  A. 

(Continued  from  our  lasl. ) 

CXVIII. 

HOW   EDMUND    STONE    TAUGHT   HIMSELF    MATHEMATICS. 

Stone  was  boin  about  Ihe  year  1700;  his  falher  was  gardener 
to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who,  walking  one  day  in  his  garclen, 
observée!  a  Latin  copy  of  Newton's  Principia  lyiiig  on  the  grass, 
and  thinking  it  had  been  biought  from  his  own  iibrary,  called 
some  one  to  carry  it  back  to  its  place.  Upon  this,  Stone,  who 
was  then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  claimed  the  book  as  his  own. 
"  Yours  !  "  rephed  the  Duke  ;  "  do  you  understand  georaetry, 
Latin,  and  Newton  "  "  I  know  a  liltie  of  theni,"  replied  the 
young  man.  The  Duke  was  surprised  ;  and,  having  a  taste  for 
the  sciences,  conversed  wiih  the  young  mathematician,  and  was 
astonished  at  the  force,  the  accuracy,  and  the  candeur  of  his 
ansvvers.  "  But  liow,"  said  the  Duke,  "  came  you  by  the  know- 
ledge  of  ail  thèse  things  ?  "  Stone  replied  :  "  A  servant  taught  me 
ten  years  since  to  read.  Does  one  need  to  know  anything  more 
than  the  twenty-four  ietters  in  order  to  learn  everything  else  that  one 
wislies  ?  "  The  Duke's  curiosity  redoubled  :  he  sat  dotvn  on  a  bank, 
and  requested  a  détail  of  the  whole  process  by  which  he  had 
become  so  learned. 

"  I  first  learned  to  read,"  said  Stone  ;  "  ihe  masons  were  then 
at  work  upon  your  house.  I  approaohed  them  one  day,  and  observed 
that  the  architect  used  a  rule  and  compassés,  and  that  he  raade 
calculations.     I  inquired  what  might  be  the  meaning  and  the  use 


of  thèse  things,  and  I  was  informed  that  there  was  a  science  called 
aiithraetic.  I  purchased  a  book  of  arithmetic,  and  I  learned  it. 
I  was  told  there  was  another  science  called  geometry  ;  I  bought 
the  nfccessary  book.s,  and  I  learned  geometry.  By  reading,  J 
found  that  there  were  good  books  of  thèse  two  sciences  in  Latin  ; 
I  bought  a  dictionary,  and  I  learned  Latin.  I  underslood  also  that 
ihTe  were  good  books  of  the  same  liind  in  French  ;  I  bought  a 
'ilionary,  and  I  learned  French.  And  this,  iny  Lord,  is  what  1 
lavi'done:  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  learn  everything  w^eii 
\\i-  know  the  twenty-four  Ietters  of  the  alphabet." 

Under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Stone,  some  years 
afterwards,  published  in  London  a  Treatise  on  Mathematical 
Instruments,  and  a  Mathematical  Dictionary,  was  chosen  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  became  a  distinguished  man  of  i 


CXIX. 

JOHN   WESLEY    AT    THE   CHARTEH-HOUSE    AND   CXFORD. 

The  founder  of  the  Methodists,  John  Wesley,  was  the  second,  or 
the  second  who  grew  up  to  manhood,  of  the  sons  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Wesley,  of  Epworth,  Lincolnshire,  and  was  born  there  in 
(0.  .'^.)  170.3.  When  in  his  si.\th  year,  he  nearly  lost  his  life  in  a 
fire  which  consumed  his  father's  parsonage  ;  and  John  remembered 
this  providential  deliverance  through  life  with  the  deepest  gratitude. 
In  référence  lo  it,  he  had  a  house  in  fiâmes  eugraved  as  an  erablem 
under  one  of  his  portraits,  with  thèse  words  for  the  motto,  "  Is  not 
this  a  brand  plucked  ont  of  the  burning?"  Peeuliar  care  was 
taken  of  his  religions  éducation  by  hi.s  mother,  which,  with  the 
habituai  and  lervent  piety  of  both  his  parents,  and  his  own  sur- 
prising  préservation,  at  an  âge  when  he  was  perfectiy  capable  of 
remembering  ail  the  circumstances,  combined  to  foster  in  tfie  child 
that  disposition  which  afterwards  developed  itself  with  such  force, 
and  produced  such  important  effects. 

At  an  early  âge  John  was  sent  to  the  Charter-house,  where  he 
suffered  under  the  tyranny  which  the  elder  boys  were  permltled  to 
e.xercise.  The  boys  of  the  higher  forms  were  then  in  the  piactioe 
of  taking  their  portion  of  méat  from  the  younger  ones,  by  the  law 
of  the  strongesl;  and  during  great  part  of  the  time  that  Wesley 
remained  there,  a  small  daily  portion  of  bread  was  his  only  food. 
He  strictly  performed  an  injunction  of  his  father's,  that  he  should 
run  round  the  Charter-house  green  three  times  every  morning. 
Hère,  for  his  quietness,  regularity,  and  application,  he  became  a 
favourite  witli  the  master,  Dr.  Walker  ;  and  through  life  he  retained 
so  great  a  prédilection  for  the  place,  that  on  his  annual  visit  to 
London,  he  made  it  a  custom  to  walk  through  the  scène  of  his 
boyhood. 

At  the  âge  of  seveuteen,  Wesley  proceeded  to  Christchurch, 
0.\-ford.  He  had  previonsly  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
under  his  brother  Samuel's  tuition.  At  collège  he  continued  his 
studies  with  ail  diligence,  and  was  noticed  there  for  his  atiain- 
ments,  and  especially  for  his  skill  in  logic  ;  no  man,  indeed,  was 
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ever  more  dexterous  in  the  art  of  reasoriing.  Ile  was  no  inexoert 
versifier,  and  at  eue  time  seemed  likely  to  hâve  found  his  venl  in 
poetry.  When  he  was  an  under-graduate,  iris  manners  were  free 
and  clieert'ul  ;  and  his  active  disposition  displayed  itself  in  wit  and 
vivacity.  As,  however,  he  was  de?tined  by  the  wishes  of  his 
i'amily,  and  the  situation  wliich  he  held  m  the  university,  to 
become  a  candidate  for  orders,  his  parents  directed  his  attention 
to  ihe  sludies  which  concerned  his  profession,  and  more  particu- 
larly  10  boolcs  of  a  devotional  spirit.  Ainong  the  works  wtiich  he 
leadin  tliis  préparation  were  the  faraous  treatise  De  Imitaliime 
Chrisli,  ascribed  to  Thomas  à  Kempis.  Wesley  now  goi  rid  of 
ail  his  acquaintances  whose  conversation  he  did  not  think  likely  lo 
piomote  his  spiritual  improvemcnt.  In  1725,  he  was  ordained; 
and  in  the  following  spring  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  al  Lincoln 
Collège. 

From  Ihis  time  Wesley  began  to  keep  a  diary,  in  which  he 
oonveys  a  lively  pioture  of  himself;  registering  not  only  hi<  pro- 
ceedings,  but  his  thoughts,  his  studies,  and  his  re marks  upon  men 
and  books,  and  miscellaneous  subjects,  with  a  vivacity  which 
characteri/.ed  him  to  the  last.  He  was  next  appohited  Moderator 
of  the  Logical  Disputations  and  Greek  Lecturer.  He  now  forraed 
for  himself  a  scheme  of  studies:  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  were 
allotled  for  the  classics  ;  Wednesdays  to  logic  aud  ethics  ;  Thurs- 
days  10  Hebrew  and  Arabie  ;  Friilays  to  metaphysics  and  natural 
philosophy  ;  Saturdays  to  oratory  and  poetry,  but  chiefly  lo  com- 
position in  those  arts  ;  and  the  Sabbath  to  divinity.  It  appears  by 
iiis  diary,  also,  ihat  he  gare  great  attention  to  mathematics.  Fui! 
of  business  as  he  now  was,  he  found  time  for  vvriting  by  rising  an 
hour  earlier  in  the  morning,  and  going  into  conipany  an  hour  later 
in  the  evening.  At  ihe  désire  of  his  father,  he  next  resided  at 
Wroote,  one  of  his  livings  ;  he  ofïiciated  there  for  two  years  as  his 
curate,  and  obtained  priests'  orders. 

He  now  relurned  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Lincoln  Collège, 
became  a  tutor  there,  and  presided  as  Moderator  at  the  Disputa- 
tions. .A.t  this  time  a  decided  coiour  was  given  to  Wesley's  desliny, 
and  the  foundation  laid  of  Methodism.  During  his  absence  al 
Wroote,  his  younger  brolher,  Charles,  had  drawn  together  in  Oxford 
a  small  society  of  young  men,  of  similar  views,  who  received  ihe 
sacrament  weekly  at  St.  Mary's,  and  assembled  daily  in  eaeh 
other's  rooms,  for  the  purpose  of  prayer  and  study.  John  was 
invited  to  join  their  party,  and  his  superior  âge,  though  he  too  was 
very  young,  together  with  his  station  in  the  University,  his  char- 
acter  for  learning,  and  above  ail,  his  being  in  priests'  orders, 
combined  to  give  him  the  direction  of  the  liltle  brotherhood 
Nothing  was  further  from  his  thoughts,  or  theirs,  than  ihe  idea  of 
séparation  from  the  church  :  they  were,  iudeed,  completely  high 
church  in  their  principles  and  praclice.  John  Wesley  added  a 
remarkable  plainness  of  dress,  and  an  unusual  raanner  of  wearing 
his  long  iiaxen  hair  ;  and  the  name  ol  Methodisls,  (a  term  not  taken, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  from  the  ancient  school  of  physicians  so 
called,  but  from  a  religions  sect  among  the  pnritans  of  the 
seventeenth  century,)  was  the  least  offensive  termapplied  lo  them. 
They  were  in  no  way  molested  by  the  public  authorities,  either  of 
ihe  University  or  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  their  character  for 
unusual  piety  conciliated  the  goodwill  of  their  ecclesiastical 
superiors  till  some  ol  them  excited  opposition  by  doctrines  decid- 
edly  at  variance  with  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  church. 

VVe  havs  now  sketched  the  school  and  collège  life  of  John 
Wesley,  unquestionably  a  maii  of  very  erainent  talents  and 
acquirements. 

His  genius,  natuniUy  clear  and  vivid,  luid  beeu  developcii  and  luatmcd 
during  his  résidence  at  Oxford,  by  an  unremitting  attention  to  the 
studies  of  the  place.  His  industry  and  management  of  time  f'ew  hâve 
equalled.  He  always  rose,  for  above  fifiy  years  toeelher,  at  four  in  the 
morning.  He  read  even  while  on  horseback  ;  and  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  wlien  his  long  journeys  were  made  in  a  carriage,  lie  boasted 
that  he  h.ad  generally  from  ten  to  tivelve  hours  in  the  day  which  he 
could  dévote  to  study  and  composition.  Accordingly,besides  the  ancient 
languages,  he  was  competently  skilled  in  many  of  the  tongucs  of  modem 
Europe,  and  his  journals  display  thronghout  a  remarkable  ar.d  increas- 
ing  lâmiliarity  with  the  gênerai  reading,  the  poetry,  and  the  epliemeral 
productions  of  his  day. — Jbridged  from  tlie  Quurterty  Rivieu-^  Xo.  -il. 
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I.OHU  CiHTII.l.M  AT  ETON  AND  OXKoRD. 

This  illnslrious  statesman  was  born  in  Westmuister,  n\  1708.  He 
was  sent  early  to  Eton,  where  his  high  qualifies  weie  soon  dis- 
cerned  by  the'head-master,  Dr.  Bland  ;  and  he  there  became  emi- 
nent  araong  a  group,  every  member  of  which  in  manhood  acquired 


celebrity.  George  (afterwards  Lord)  Lytlleton,  Henry  Fox  (after- 
wards  Lord  Holiand),  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  Henry  Fiel- 
ding,  Charle.s  Pratt  (afterwards  Lord  Camden),  were  among  Pitl's 
young  friends  and  compelitors  ai  Eton.  His  biographer,  Thackeray, 
justly  remarks,  that  "  among  the  many  recommendations  whicn 
will  always  altach  to  a  public  system  of  éducation,  the  value  of 
early  émulation,  the  force  of  example,  the  abandonraenl  of  sulky 
and  selfish  babils,  and  the  acquirement  of  generous,  manly  dispo- 
sitions, are  not  lo  be  ovorlookeil.  AH  the.se  I  believe  lo  hâve  had 
weight  in  formingthe  character  of  Lord  Chalham."  (1) 

Pitt's  studies  were  not  neglected  durijig  his  school  vacation.s  ; 
for  his  father  provided  for  him  an  able  tutor  at  home  during  ihese 
periods,  and  himself  assisted  in  this  continuous  tuition.  The  laie 
Lord  Stanhope  stated  that  "  Pitt  being  asked  to  wh3t  he  princi- 
pally  ascribed  the  two  qualities  for  which  his  éloquence  was  most 
conspicuous,  namely,  the  lucid  order  ofhis  reasoning,  and  the 
ready  choice  of  his  wonis,  answered,  that  he  believed  lie  owed 
the  former  to  an  early  study  of  the  Aristotelian  loçic,  and  the  lat- 
ter to  his  father's  practice  in  making  hiin  every  day,  after  reading 
over  to  himself  some  passage  in  the  classics,  translate  it  aloud  and 
continuously  into  English  prose."  That  he  cultivatecl  Latin  ver- 
sification early  is  attested  by  the  Latin  hexanieters  on  the  Death  ol 
George  the  First,  which  he  wrote  in  the  first  year  after  he  was 
admhteil  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Trinity  Collège,  Oxford,  in 
1726.  He  was  a  most  assiduous  student  of  the  classics  :  Demos- 
thenes  was  his  favourite  ;  and  he  appears  to  hâve  strongly  recora- 
mended  for  the  sludies  ofhis  second  son,  afterwards  the  celebrated 
minister,  the  fîrst  book  of  Thucydides,  and  Polybius. 

Lord  Chalham's  studies  in  youth  were  not  exclusively  llie 
classics  of  antiquity.  He  read  diligently  the  best  English  authors 
for  style  ;  his  memory  was  excellent,  and  he  is  said  to  havc  known 
some  of  Dr.  Barrow's  sermons  by  heart. 

CXXI 


un.  JUIINSO.N  . 


II:LD,  STOL'RBRinulC,  AND  OXFOJiU. 


Lichfîeld,  in  Stafîbrd.shire,  is  scarcely  less  proud  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  than  is  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  W^arwickshire.  of  Shak- 
speare.  In  eaeh  town  is  shown  the  natal  home  and  school  of  its 
genius;  and  though  Johnson  rests  not,  like  Shakspeare,  in  the 
church  ofhis  birthplace,  the  people  of  Lichfield  hâve  testified 
their  vénération  of  their  illustrions  townsman  by  his  statue,  while 
Stralfoid  boasts  of  no  such  mémorial  of  its  master-mind. 

Samuel  Johnson  was  born  in  1709.  His  father  was  a  book-seller 
and  stationer,  and  lived  in  a  house  in  the  marked-place,  at  Lich- 
field, which  remains  to  this  day.  Johnson's  mother  was  a  woman 
of  superior  understanding  and  rauch  piety,  to  which  are  ascribed 
the  early  impressions  of  religion  wliich  w-here  made  upon  the 
mind  of  her  son.  When  he  was  a  child  in  petticoals,  aud  had 
learned  to  read,  Mrs.  John.~on  one  morning  put  the  common  Prayer- 
book  into  his  hands,  poiutedtothe  collect  for  the  day,  and  said, 
"  Sam,  you  must  get  this  by  heart."  She  went  up-stairs,  but  by 
the  time  she  had  reached  the  second  fioor,  she  heard  him  following 
her.  "  What's  the  raatter  ?  "  said  she.  "  I  eau  say  it,  "  he  replied, 
and  repeated  it  distinctly,  though  he  coùld  not  hâve  read  it  more 
than  twice. 

Samuel  was  alilicted  with  the  scrofula,  or  kiug's  evil  ;  and  his 
mother,  by  advice  ofa  pliysician  in  Lichfîeld,  took  the  child  to 
London  in  the  Lent  of  1702,  to  be  iouched  by  Queen  Anne,  but  the 
ceremony  was  ineffectual.  Johnson  was  then  only  thirty  months 
old  ;  but  he  used  to  relate  in  after  years,  that  they  went  in  a  stage 
coach,  and  relurned  in  a  wagon  ;  and  that  the  queen  wore  diamonds 
and  a  long  black  hood. 

He  first  learned  to  read  of  his  mother,  and  her  old  maid 
Catherine,  in  whose  lap  he  well  reraembered  sitting,  lo  hear  the 
story  of  St.  Geo'ge  and  the  Dragon.  Dame  Oliver,  a  widow,  who  kept 
a  school  for  little  chiidren  in  Lichfîeld,  was  his  next  teacher,  and 
said  he  was  the  best  scholar  she  ever  had.  His  next  instructor  in 
English  was  one  "  Tom  Brown,"  who  published  a  speiling-book, 
and  dedicated  it  to  '•  The  Universe."  At  the  âge  of  10,  he  began 
to  Jearn  Latin  with  Mr.  Hawkins,  undermaster  of  Lichfîeld  gram- 
mar-school  ;  in  two  years  Johnson  rose  to  be  under  the  care  of 
iVIr.  Hunter,  thehead-raaster,  who,  he  relates,  was"  wrongheadeci 
and  severe,"  and  used  to  beat  the  boys  unmercifully,  lo  save  them, 
as  he  said,  from  the  gallows  ;  bot  Johnson  was  sensible  that 
he  owed  mnch  to  this  gentleman,  and  invariably  expressed  his 
approbation  of  enforcing  in.<.trucliou  by  the  rod.  Under  îlr.  Hunter, 


(1)  Creasy's  Emiueut  Etonians,  p.  212 
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Johnson  made  good  progress  ;  he  seemed  lo  le;u  ii  (says  oiie  of  his 
school-fellow)  by  intuition  ;  for  tUoiigh  ini:olence  and  proorasti- 
nation  were  inhérent  in  his  coiislitutioii,  whL'iiever  he  made  an 
exertion  he  did  moie  than  any  oiie  else  ;  and  lie  was  never  correc- 
ted  at  school,  but  for  talliuig  aud  diverting  ollier  boys  IVom  iheir  busi- 
ness. His  favorites  received  very  libéral  assislance  liom  liiin  : 
and  three  of  his  juvénile  associâtes  used  to  corne  in  ihe  morni:):;-. 
and  carry  him  lo  school.  One  in  the  midd 
Johnson  sat  upon  his  baclv,  and  one  l'i:  '  .:  ii 
aadthus  he  was  borne  trinmphant.  Ai  . 
iy  inquisitive  ;  and  he  never  forgot  liinii, 
heard  or  read.  In  conséquence  of  lus  ilL-lf:i:> 
join  the  other  boys  in  their  amusements.  His  i: 
m  winter,  when  he  was  fond  of  being  drawn  upon  the  ice  by  one 
of  liis  companions  barefooîed,  who  puUed  him  along  by  a  garier 
tied  round  his  raiddie  ;  no  very  easy  opération,  as  lie  was  reinar- 
kably  large. 

Dr.  Percy,  editor  of  the  Reliques  of  Ancient  Puelrij,  relates  that 
Johnson,  at  this  period,  was  immoderately  fond  of  reading  roiiian- 
ces  of  chivalry  ;  and  he  attributed  to  such  extravagant  fictions 
that  unsett'ed  turn  of  mind  which  prevented  his  ever  fixing  in  any 
profession.  From  his  earliest  years  he  loved  poetry,  but  hardly 
ever  read  any  poera  to  the  end  ;  lie  perused  shakspeare  at  a  period 
so  early,  that  the  speech  ofthe  ghosf  in  Hainht  terrified  him 
when  alone.  One  day,  imagining  that  his  bvother  had  hid  some 
apples  behind  a  large'  folio  in  his  father's  shup,  Samuel  climbed 
up  to  search  for  thern ,  there  were  no  apples  ;  but  the  large  folio 
proved  to  be  Petrarch,  whom  he  had  seen  mentioned  in  some  pré- 
face as  one  ofthe  restorers  of  leaniing  :  his  curiosity  was  excited 
— he  sat  down,  and  read  a  gveat  part  ofthe  book. 

Johnson  was  next  removed  to  the  school  ol  Stourbridge,  Wor- 
cestershire,  where  he  did  not  dérive  much  benefit,  but  acted  as 
an  assistant  to  the  raaster,  in  teaching  the  younger  boys.  He  sub- 
sequently  discriminated  his  progress  at  the  two  grammar  schools 
thus  :  "  at  one  I  learned  much  in  the  school,  but  lillle  from  the 
master  ;  in  the  other  I  learned  rauch  from  the  niaster,  but  litlle  in 
Ihe  school."  A;  Stourbridge  he  was  admitted  into  tlie  best  Compa- 
ny of  the  place  ;  he  remained  little  more  than  a  year,  and  then 
returned  home,  to  learn  his  father's  business  ;  but  he  lacked  appli- 
cation. He,  however,  read  much  in  a  desultaiy  way,  as  he  after- 
wards  told  Boswell,  his  biographer  :  "  ail  littérature,  sir  ;  ail  ancient 
writers,  ail  manly  ;  though  but  liltle  Greek,  only  some  Anacreon 
and  Hesiod;  but  in  this  irregular  manner  I  had  luoked  into  a  great 
many  books  which  where  not  commonly  known  at  the  universities, 
where  they  seldom  read  any  books  but  wh;it  are  put  into  their 
hands  by  their  tutors  ;  so  that  when  I  came  to  Oxford,  Dr.  Adams, 
now  master  of  Pembroke  Collège,  told  me  1  was  the  best  qualilied 
for  the  University  he  had  ever  known  corne  there." 

Johnson  had  already  given  several  proofs  of  his  poetical  genius, 
both  in  his  school  exercises  and  other  occasional  compositions, 
of  which  Boswell  quotes  spécimens. 

In  1728,  Johnson,  being  then  in  his  nineteenlli  year,  was  en- 
tered  as  a  commoner  at  Pembroke  Collège  :  his  father  accompa- 
nied  him,  and  introduced  him  to  his  tutor  as  a  good  scholar,  and  a 
poet  who  wrote  Latin  verses  ;  Johnson  behaved  modestly,  and  sat 
silentjtill,  upon  somelhing  which  ocurred  iii  ihe  course  of  con- 
versation, he  suddenly  struck  in,  and  quoted  Macrobius  ;  and  thus 
lie  gave  the  lîrst  impression  of  that  more  exlensive  readitig  in 
which  he  had  indulged  himself.  Johnson  describes  his  tutor  as 
"  a  vary  worthy  man,  but  a  very  heavy  man."  Upon  occasion  of 
being  fined  for  non-attendance,  he  said  to  the  tutor,  "'  Sir,  you  hâve 
scored  me  twopence  for  non-attendance  at  a  lecture  not  worth  a 
penny."  Nevertheless,  Johnson  atteuded  his  tutor's  lectures,  and 
also  the  lectures  in  the  collège,  very  regularly.  At  his  request 
he  translated  Pope'a  Messiah  into  Latin  verse,  as  a  Christmas 
exercise,  with  uncommon  rapidity  and  ability  ;  and  it  obtained  lor 
him  not  only  the  applause  ofliis  collège  and  university,  but  of 
Pope  himself,  -n-ho  is  said  to  hâve  remarked  :  "  The  writer  of  this 
poem  will  leave  it  a  question  with  posterity,  whether  his  or  mine 
be  the  original." 

Johnson's  line  of  reading  at  Oxford,  and  during  the  vacations, 
cannot  be  traced.  He  told  Boswell  that  what  he  read  solidly  at  the 
university  was  Greek  ;  not  the  Giecian  historians,  but  Homer  and 
Euripides,  and  now  and  then  a  little  epigram  ;  that  the  study  of 
which  he  was  raost  fond  was  metaphysics,  but  that  he  had  not 
read  tnuch  even  in  that  way.  It  is,  however,  certain,  both  from 
his  writings  and  conversation,  his  reading  was  very  extensive.  He 
appears,  at  various  time,  to  hâve  planned  a  methoilical  course  ot 
study.  Like  Southey,  he  had  a  peculiar  facullyin  seizing  at  once 
what  was  valuable  in  any  book,  without  reading  it  through.  He  wrote 
at  ail  limes  impatiently  and  in  a  hurry  :  he  wrote  his  tirst  exercise 


at  collège  twice  over,  but  never  took  that  trouble  with  any  other 
composition,  and  his  best  Works  were  "  strnck  ofF  in  a  heat  with 
rapid  t'Yertioii.'"  Trom  his  being  shorl-sighted,  writing  was  incon- 
vénient to  Inni  ;  llierefuin,  he  never  comniitted  a  foui  draft  lo  paper, 
but  ifvolved  the  subj'jct  in  his  mind,  and  turned  and  formed  every 
peri'pil,  liU  he  had  brought  the  whole  to  the  highest  coriectness 
au.:  the  rnost  perfect  arrangement— when  he  wrote  it  ;  and  his 
uiR'UMiii'.niily  retentive  memory  enabled  him  to  deliver  a  whole 
es>;i\  .     1  :;  .  :!\-  1]",'.^' .:■■' ,  whenever  it  was  called  for." 

.1.1.  ..  I  .n  (lurite  with  his  collège  companions  ;  and 

lu'i'i!    :       "r     :  ' ging  at  the  gâte  cf  Pembroke  Collège 

ainid-i  .  .  Il',  ■  .  I -!i;  I.  :m>,  whom  he  was  entertaining  withhis  wit, 
aiid  keepiiig  lioin  tlu'ir  studies,  if  not  spinting  them  to  rébellion 
agaiiist  the  collège  discipline.  The  secret  of  Ihis  seeming  levity 
aud  insubordination  will  be  stated  best  in  Johnson's  ownwords: 
"  I  was  mad  and  violent.  It  was  bitieriiess  which  they  mistook 
for  frolic.  I  was  miserably  poor,  and  I  though  to  figlit  my  way  by 
my  littérature  and  my  wit  ;  so  I  disregarded  ail  power  and  ail 
authority."  Johnson  did  not  form  any  close  inlimacies  with  his 
fellow-collegians,  though  he  loved  Pembroke  to  the  last.  He 
boasted  ofthe  many  erainent  men  who  had  been  educated  there, 
and  how  many  poets  had  been  Pembroke  men,  adding,  "  Sir,  we 
were  a  nest  of  singing  birds."  But,  Johnson's  university  éducation, 
through  his  scanty  supply  of  funds  from  home,  and  the  short- 
comings  of  friends,  was  left  incompleted  ;  and  he  personallrj 
left  collège  without  a  degree,  December  I'2,  1729,  though  his  name 
remained  on  the  books  till  October  8, 1731. 

Whatever  instruction  Johnson  received  from  his  mother  in  the 
doctrine  aud  duties  of  Christianity,  does  not  appear  to  hâve  been 
followed  up  ;  and  it  was  not  until  his  going  to  Oxford  that  he  became 
asincerily  pions  man.  When  at  the  University,  he  took  up  the 
Nonjuror  Law's  Serions  Call  to  a  Hobj  Life,  ami  was  so  affecled 
and  convinced  by  its  contents,  that  from  this  time  religion  was 
the  prédominant  object  of  his  thonghts  and  affections. 

But  he  returned  to  Lichfield  from  the  University  with  gloomy 
prospects.  In  1731,  he  made  an  unsuccessfui  effort  to  procure  the 
appointinent  of  usher  in  the  grammar-school  of  Stourbridge,  where 
he  had  been  partly  educated".  In  the  summer  foUowing  he  obtai- 
ned a  situation  in  the  school  of  Market  Bosworth,  Leicestershire, 
to  which  he  wenton  foot  :  the  eraployraent  was,  however,  irksome 
to  him,  and  he  soou  quitted  it.  Soon  after  this  he  went  to  Bir- 
mingham, andnnderlook,  for  thefîist  bookseller  established  there, 
a  translation  aud  abridgraent  of  a  Voyage  lo  Abyssinia,  by  Lobo, 
aPortuguese  Jesuit,  for  which  he  received  five  guineas  ! 

Johnson  now  returned  to  Lichfield,  and  in  1736  married  Mrs. 
Porter,  a  widovv,  with  whom  he  opened  a  private  academy  at 
Edial  Hall,  near  Lichfield  ;  but  the  establishment  did  not  suc- 
ceed  ;  he  had  only  ihree  pupils,  two  of  whom  were  David  Garrick 
and  his  brother.  Meanwhile  he  wasstoriug  his  mind,  and  employed 
on  his  fragedy  of  Irène.  Next  year,  accompanied  by  Garrick,  he 
repaired  to  London,  totry  his  fortune  in  "  that  great  field  of  genius 
and  exertion." 

At  Lichfield,  the  house  in  which  Johnson  was  born  is  incessan- 
tly  visited  by  pilgrims  from  ail  parts  ofthe  world.  Opposite  is  the 
statue  ofthe  Doctur,  its  pedestal  sculptured  with  basreliefs  of  inci- 
dents in  his  life  ;  and  near  a  footpath  in  the  town  is  a  willow, 
from  a  shoot  of  the  tree  planted  by  Johnson's  hands.  Thèse 
are  trifiing  memorials  compared  with  the  works  ivhich  his  genius, 
learning,  andunderstauding  produced  in  the  service  of  religion  and 
virtue,  and  which  bave  led  even  his  most  grudging  critic  to  pro- 
nounce  John.son  to  hâve  been  "  both  a  great  and  a  good  man." 


Suggestive  HiiiSs  towaids  flitiproved  Sccitlar 
Instruction. 


THE  Rev.  Richard  Dawes,  A.  M. 


Natural  Philosopiiy. 

CContinued  from  our  last.) 

The  experiment  of  letting  light  from  the  sun  (ail  o:,  a  triangular 
prism  of  glass,  will  Interest— seeing  the  séparation  into  the  différ- 
ent prisnrTatic  colours — let  them  observe  the  order  in  which  they 
follow — the  image  being  white,  e.xcepting  when  the  rays  proceed 
from  the  prism  at  a  particular  angle  :  cover  first  one  side  of  it  with 
paper  and  then  another,  whieh  shews  to  them  on  which  side   it 
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enteis  aiul  which  it  goes  oui  at— otherwise  ihey  will  not  umler- ( 
stand.  This  séparation  of  colours  by  réfraction  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  thing  wliich  can  be  brought  belore  them  beionging  to  tliif? 
class  of  experimenls. 

Tell  them  when  they  see  a  rainbow  to  observe  the  oïder  of  tlie 
colours— the  order  in  the  secondary  bovv.  Calling  their  attention 
to  things  of  this  kind  even  in  this  simple   way  is  of  great  service. 

iWany  of  them  hâve  seen  a  heated  coal,  or  the  led-hot  end  of  a 
stick  whirled  rapidly  lound,  or  moved  quickly  in  a  straight  line  ; 
— show  them  that  the  fîery  end  cannot  be  in  every  point  of  the 
circle  or  of  the  Une  at  the  same  lime  ;  and  that  il  must  be  moved 
with  such  rapidiiy,  tliat  the  impression  of  it  on  the  eye  while  at 
any  particular  point  must  rest  until  it  cornes  there  agaiii  ;  the  stick 
in  one  case  appearing  a  circle,  in  the  olher  a  line  ot  fire. 

The  impression  ofTiglit  la>ts  on  the  retina  about  one  sixthofa 
second,  therefore  it  must  whiil  round  six  times  in  a  second,  or 
come  from  any  one  point  in  the  Une  to  thesamo  again  in  one  sixth 
of  a  second,  as  the  least  velocily  which  would  produce  this  effect. 

Of  the  same  kind  a  meleor,  called  a  falling  star,  which  is  a 
luminous  point  in  rapid  motion — the  motion  of  a  rocket,  etc. 

The  follovving  is  a  very  instructive  experiment:  Take  a  circular 
dise  of  wliite  pasteboard,  or  perhaps  better,  paste  white  paper  on 
a  circular  pièce  of  board,  and  having  divided  the  surface  into  sec- 
tions of  proper  proportions,  and  painted  on  them  the  prismatic 
colours — when  nîade  to  revolve  rapidly  it  will  appear  white — if 
whirled  round  in  a  dark  room,  and  witli  the  same  lapidity  which 
before  produced  white,  when  lighted  by  an  electric  spark,  ail  the 
colours  are  as  distinctiy  visible  as  if  the  wheel  were  at  rest  :  in  this 
case  the  wheel  lias  moved  through  no  visible  angle,  while  the 
liglit  lasted,  and  may  be  taken  to  hâve  been  at  rest  ;  if  lighted  by 
a  flash  frora  gunpowder,  they  will  he  less  distinct,  but  hère  ihe 
duration  of  light  is  longer. 

"  It  bas  generally  been  supposed,  since  the  timeof  Newton,  that 
when  the  rays  of  light  are  separated  as  completely  as  possible  by 
means  of  refraction,  tuey  exhibit  seven  varieties  of  colour,  rela- 
ting  to  each  other  with  respect  to  the  extent  that  they  occupy  in 
ratios  nearly  analogous  to  thos^  of  the  ascending  scale  of  the  minor 
mode  in  rausic.  The  observations  were,  however,  imperfect,  and 
the  anaiogy  wholly  imaginary.  Dr.  VVollaston  has  determined  the 
division  of  the  coloured  image  or  spectrum  in  a  much  more  accui- 
ate  manner  thaii  had  been  done  before  ;by  looking  through  a  prism, 
at  a  narrow  line  of  light,  he  pioduces  a  more  effectuai  séparation 
of  the  colours  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  common  inethod  of 
ihrowing  the  sup.'s  image  on  a  wall.  The  spectrum  proved  in  this 
manner  to  consist  of  four  colours  only,  red,  greeo,  blue,  and  violet, 
which  occupy  spaces  in  the  proportion  of  16,  ^3,  36,  and  25,  re- 
spectiveiy, 'making  together  100  for  the  whole  length;  the  red 
being  nearly  one  sixth,  the  green  and  violet  each  about  one  fourlh, 
and  the  blue  more  than  one  third  of  the  length," — Young's 
Lectures. 

Transparent  substances,  as  ^lass,  may  be  made  into  such  forms 
that  the  light  falling  on  them,  after  passiiig  through,  may  be 
brought  to  a  point  at  particular  distances. 

The  eye  is  of  this  nature,  and  it  collects  the  light  which  falls 
upon  it  frora  objects  around,  and  brings  them  îo  a  point  on  what  is 
called  the  retina — when  they  are  exactiy  brought  to  a  point  there 
the  sight  is  good  ; — when  the  surface  of  the  eye  is  too  round,  the 
image  is  not  in  its  proper  place,  and  as  people  get  older,  in  the 
generality  of  cases,  the  eye  becomes  too  flat  ; — to  assist  them  in 
both  cases,  lenses  (when  used  in  this  way  called  spectacles)  are 
had  recourse  to,  and  by  the  assistance  of  thèse,  the  image  is  formed 
al  the  proper  point  ; — when  the  eye  is  too  flat,  the  image  is  behind 
the  retina,  when  too  round,  between  ihe  retina  and  the  eye  ;  but 
in  neither  case  can  people  see  vi-ell. 

Short-sighted  people  hâve  the  eye  too  convex,  longsighted  too 
flat  ;  this  Tatter  defect  comes  with  âge,  or  increases  as  people  get 
older,  which  is  the  reason  wl.y  they  cannot  read  without  spectacles. 

This  does  not  increase  the  quantity  of  light,  as  light  is  lost  in 
passing  through  the  spectacles. 

The  effort  \vhich  every  one  whose  sight  is  beginning  to  fail  feels 
himself  making  in  order  to  read,  or  see  anj-tbing  which  is  in- 
distinct,  is  to  bring  the  lens  of  the  eye  into  such  a  form,  that  the 
image  may  be  formed  in  its  proper  place. 

Then  a  teacher  would  ask  them  if  they  had  never  observed  the 
effect  of  goiug  ont  from  a  lighted  room  on  a  dark  night,  how  little 
they  could  see  at  first,  and^he  sort  of  mnscular  action  goingon  in 
the  eye,  so  as  to  adjust  it  to  collect  more  light; — the  contrary, 
going  from  dark  to  great  light,  as  in  opening  the  shutters  of  a  bed- 
rooiiT  window  on  a  bright  raorning,  causing  a  sort  of  involuntary 
effort  of  ihe  eye  to  contract,  and  exclude  part  of  the  light— reflec- 
tion  of  light  from  snow  causing  pain,  etc. 


Owls,  etc.,  and  animais  which  see  vvell  at  night  having  Ihe 
power  of  dilatiDg  the  pupil  of  the  eye,   so  as  lo  take  in  more  light. 

To  hâve  a  perfect  sight,  the  lens  of  the  eye  must  be  so  shapeil 
that  the  image  is  formed  exaclly  on  the  retina.  Sir  John  Herschel, 
in  his  "  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,"  mentions, 
among  others  not  less  striking,  Ihe  following  instance  of  theory  and 
pure  mathematical  analysis  leading  to  résulta  such  as  no  ordinary 
practical  reasoning  would  be  able  to  get  at,  being  contrary,  as  it 
were,  to  one's  every-day  expérience. 

"  An  eminent  li  ving  geometer  had  proved  by  calculations  founded 
on  strict  optical  principles,  that  in  the  centre  ofthe  shadow  of  a 
small  circular  plate  of  métal,  exposed  in  a  dark  room  lo  a  beam  of 
light  emanating  from  a  very  small  brilliant  point,  there  ought  to 
be  no  darkness — in  fact,  no  shadow,  at  that  place  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  adegree  of  illumination  precisely  as  bright  as  if  the  métal 
plate  were  away.  Strange  and  even  impossible  as  this  conclusion 
may  seem,  it  has  been  put  to  the  trial  and  fouud  perlectiy  correct. 

"Cases  like  this,"  he  justly  adds,  "are  the  triumph  of  thé- 
ories."—Herschel's  Discourse  on  Nat.  Phit. 

XII 

ASTRONOMY. 

There  are  a  few  facts  connected  with  Astronomy,  and,  when  pro- 
perly  explained,  not  very  ditîicult  to  comprehend,  which  ought  to 
form  a  part  ofthe  instruction  given  in  our  schools. 

The  apparent  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies — that  this  is  caused 
in  part  by  a  real  motion  of  the  spectator,  which  he  himself  is  not 
aware  ot — that  the  movements  we  see  in  the  sun,  and  among  the 
stars,  are  not  real  ones,  but  owing  to  our  point  of  view  changing 
every  moment. 

That  ail  thèse  bodies  appearing  to  be  in  a  blue  concave  sphère 
on  a  fine  night,  and  at  nearly  equal  distances  from  us,  are  not 
really  so — that  some  are  millions  and  raillions  of  miles  farlher 
Irom  us  than  others — some  aie  fixed  and  do  not  change  iheir  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  each  other,  and  are  called  fixed  stars— otners, 
again,  are  moving  in  circular  orbits  round  the  sun,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  eaith  does,  of  which  a  certain  number  are  known 
— their  distances  from  the  sun — the  time  of  revolving  in  their 
orbits  accurately  calculated  ;  that  is,  the  time  from  one  of  thèse 
bodies  leaving  any  one  point  in  its  orbit  until  it  comes  to  the  same 
point  again — thèse  are  called  planets  — some  of  them,  again  having 
satellites  or  moons  revolving  round  them,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
moon  round  our  earth. 

Again,  that  some  of  them  are  self-luminous  bodie.s,  like  the 
sun,  as  the  fixed  stars— others  like  our  moon,  are  not  in  themsel- 
ves  luminous,  but  appear  to  be  so  by  retlecting  the  light  thrown 
upon  Ihem  by  the  sun — this  explains  the  varions  phases  of  Ihe 
moon,  new  moon,  fall  moon; — otherwise,  if  she  were  a  luminous 
body,  she  would  aiways  appear  the  same,  etc. 

Thèse  and  similar  things  vvhich  they  may  be  taught  are  no 
doubt  quite  opposed  to  their  preco:iceived  notions,  so  far  as  they 
may  hâve  notions  at  ail,  or  hâve  ever  thought  on  the  subject  ;  but 
1  can  say,  irom  my  own  expérience,  that  when  explained  in  a 
simple  way  they  excite  a  very  lively  interest,  and  are  not  only 
highiy  instructive  as  to  the  facts  themselves,  but  may  be  made  a 
means  of  imparting  to  the  youthful  raind  strong  feelings  of  a  reli- 
gions character. 

I  saw  Ibe  glorious  sun  arise 
lu  moruiog's  early  gray, 
I  saw  him  liglit  the  eastern  skies. 
And  melt  the  shades  away. 

Whoraade  the  sun  to  shiiic  so  bright, 

The  heavens  to  adorn  ? 
Who  turn'd  the  darkness  into  light, 

And  gave  us  back  the  morn  ? 

'Twas  God  who  made  the  sun  so  bright 

The  heavens  to  adorn  ; 
'Twas  God  who  made  the  darkness  light, 
And  gave  us  back  the  morn. 
Sung  in  the  school  by  the  children. 

Having  become  acquainted  with  the  différent  lines  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  terrestrial  globe,  (1)  they  should  be  made  to  understand 


(1)  "  This  earth  of  ours  is  a  huge  mass,  self-poised,  siipported  upon 
nothing,  hung  upon  nothing — enveloped  by  the  air  which  we  breathe, 
and  surrounded  by  the  space  ofthe  heavens. 

"  How  many  thoughts  does  the  mind  embrace  in  this  idea  !  " 

MosEtEï's  Mtro-77ieology. 


FOR  LOWER  CANADA. 


the  two  motions  of  the  earth,  one  in  its  orbit  causing  the  variations 
ofthe  seasons,  tlie  other  of  rotation,  causing  day  and  night,  and 
tliatthis  motion  on  its  axis  frora  west  to  east  causes  an  a-ppareut 
motion  ot  the  sun  and  stars  from  east  to  west. 

Turning  the  globe  fram  west  to  east  (having  fiist  elevated  the 
pôle  to  the  latitude  of  ihe  place),  it  is  easily  understood  thata  point 
on  the  surface  near  the  pôle  describes  a  rery  small  circle,  and 
that  every  point  which  is  raore  distant  describes  a  large:  oiie,  till 
\ve  reach  the  equator,  any  point  on  which  describes  a  great  circle, 
and  that  from  the  equator  to  the  south  pôle  thèse  circles  go  on 
decreasing. 

Hence  the  teacher  would  call  attention  to  the  tendency  which  a 
bojy  would  hâve  to  fly  off  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  caused  by 
this  rotation  — that  the  more  rapid  the  motion,  the  gteater  vhis 
tendency — that  the  motion  being  greatest  at  tlie  equator  and 
decreasing  towards  the  pôles,  this  t~endency  to  dy  oft,  would  be 
greater  there  than  al  any  other  point;  and  would  in  ail  cases 
diminish  the  weight  of  bodies,  and  that  this  was  found  by  expei- 
ience  to  be  the  case;  a  body  at  the  equator  Iosps  from  this  1;289 
of  is  weight. 

This  tendency  to  fiy  ofTis  always  at  right  angles  to  aperpendi- 
cularto  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  at  the  equalorjs  at  right  angles  to 
the  diiection  of  gravity. 

The  centiifugal  force  at  auy  point  on  the  earth's  surface  acts  at 
right  angles  to  a  perpeiidicular  let  fall  from  that  point  on  the  axis 
of  rotation,  and  varies  in  magnitude  as  that  perpeiiticular  which  is 
the  cosine  of  ihe  latilute  ;  at  the  equatorlhis  force  is  at  right  angles 
lo  the  direction  of  gravily,  and  is  a  maximum,  the  latitude  being 
0,  and  the  cosine  equal  to  radins;  at  the  paie  it  is  noihing,  the 
latitude  being  9()o,  and  cosine  of  90o  is  0. 

Why  is  a  bird  in  its  flight  not  left  behind  by  this  rotation  ofthe 
earth  on  its  axis  ?  or,  why  does  not  the  laik  soaring  in  the  sky 
fiiid  the  field  moved  irom  under  her  when  she  descends  ? 

He  might  then  instance  ihe  dut  or  wet  Hying  from  a  cart  or 
carriage-wheels  in  tapid  motion  over  dirty  roads — the  water  frora 
a  wet  mop  when  twirled  round — from  a  grindstone  when  the 
blacksmith  is  grinding  tools  ; — then  to  show  how  easy  it  is,  from 
knowing  the  properties  of  a  circle,  to  calculate  the  absolute  space 
move  through  by  any  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  in  any  given  time  ;  that  any  point  must  revolve 
from  west  to  east,  and  will  in  a  complète  révolution  describe  the 
parallel  of  latitude  in  which  it  is  ;  giving  them  the  length  of  a 
degree  of  longitude  in  that  latitude,  they  would  work  eut  the  ari'.h- 
metic  of  it,  and  for  one,  two,  three,  etc.  hours,  as  the  case  may 
ask^what  puints  on  the  earth's  surface  describe  the  greatest 
space,  and  what  the  leasl,  in  twenty-four  hours  ? 

The  différence  between  the  polar  and  eqratorial  diameter. 
Again,  poiuting  eut  that  every  section  ofa  sphère  must  be  a  circle, 
and  that  knowing  the  circuraterence  they  can  find  the  diameter — 
or  the  line  which  would  reach  from  any  one  point  to  the  one  differ- 
ng  in  longitnde  I8O0  from  it— also  the  area  of  the  section  orslice 
ofthe  earth  which  the  plane  ofa  parallel  of  latitude  makes. 

The  foUowing  questions  may  interest  a  teacher  who  has  a  tole- 
rable  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  suggest  others. 

(1)  The  iength  ofa  degree  of  longitude  in  our  latitude  is  37-76 
geographical  miles  :  compare  the  velocity  ofa  point  on  the  earth's 
surface  hère  arising  from  the  motion  of  rotation,  with  the  velocity 
of  a  point  on  the  equator. 

(2)  If  the  earth's  diameter  were  only  one  half  what  it  is,  what 
proportion  would  ihe  mass,  the  surface,  and  the  différent  land 
livisions  of  this  new  globe  bear  to  those  of  the  présent  one,  and 

hat  would  be  Ihe  size  of  each  in  square  miles. 

The  teacher  should  work  this  question  out  numerically  to  its 
inal  results  ;  it  only  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  a 
and  of  a  globe,  that  the  circumferences  of  circles  vary  a 
heir  diameters,  the  areas  as  the  squares  ;  and  that  llie  solid  con 
ents  of  sphères  vary  as  the  cubes  of  their  diameters. 

Archimedes  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago  discovered  that 
lie  superficies  of  a  sphère  is  equal  to  the  convex  surface  of 
he  circumscribing   cylinder,  or  to  the  area  of  four  of  its   great 

rcles  ;  and  that  the  solidity  of  the  sphère  is  to  that  of  its  circum- 

ribing  cylinder  as  2  to  3.  He  was  so  pleased  with  this  discovery, 
Viat  he  oïdered  a  sphère  inscribed  in  a  cylinder  to  be  placed  on  his 
)mb,  and  the  numbers  which  express  the  ratio  of  thèse  solids. 

As  a  means  of  giving  correct  ideas  ofthe  apparent  motions  ofthe 
eavenly  bodies,  a  celestial  globe  will  be  necessary.  This,  to  an 
ppractized  eye,  seems  a  mass  of  confusion,  but  by  confîning  the 
Itention  at  first  to  a  lew  particular  stars,  particularly  those  near 
•te  pôle,  and  by  degrees  extending  it  to  others,  it    will  be    found 


It  is  essential  lo  make  them  understand  how  the  élévation  ol 
Ihe  pôle,  or  Ihe  apparent  place  of  ihe  pole-star,  varies— that  atlhe 
equator  the  pôles  are  in  the  horizon,  and  at  the  pôles  directiy 
over  head. 

Having  elevated  the  pôle  according  to  the  latitude,  and  other- 
se  regulated  it  for  any  particular  day  and  hour  in  the  year,  they 
may  conceive  the  equinoctial  and  ecliptrc  as  the  corresponding 
Unes  of  tlie  terreslrial  globe  swollen  out  to  the  blue  vault  ofthe 
sky — the  teacher  would  point  out,  for  instance,  the  constellation 
of  the  Great  Bear,  and  how  to  find  the  pole-star  from  it  ;  others,  as 
Capella  in  Auriga,  etc.,  which  never  get  below  the  horizon— that 
the  stars  near  the  pole-star  appear  to  move  in  circles  round  it  from 
east  to  west — that  this  is  in  conséquence  of  their  own  motion  with 


the  surface  of 
is  from  the  n:; 
get  to  those  m 
a  greater  ciicl 
and  that  stars  ri 


est  to  east— that  the  farther  a  star 
■ater  the  circle  it  describes,  nnlil  you 
'ust— that  such  a  star  would  describe 
ig  either  lo  the  riorth  or  south  of  east, 
to  the  south  will  appear  to  describe 
snialler  and  smaller  arcs  in  the  heavens,  until  )'ou  gel  to  those 
which  only  jusl  make  their  appearance  on  the  horizon— such  as  a 
tar  ofthe  fi;  st  magnitude  (Fomalhaut)  in  Piscis  Au^tralis- those 
urther  south  not  rising  to  us  at  ail,  but  describing  circles  round 
the  south  pôle,  in  the  same  way  as  the  stars  in  the  Great  Bear  arrd 
others  do  lound  the  norih. 

Then  by  degi-ees  '.0  call  the  attention  to  others,  such  as  a  star 
(Vega)  ofthe  first  magnitude  in  Lyra — Acturus,  Regulus,  Antares 
in  the  Scorpion,  etc.,  maïking  those  in  and  near  the  ecliptic— point 
out  also  the  direction  of  the  JMilky  Way,  and  the  particular  stars 
near  it  ou  each  side,  east  or  west  of  it. 

Then  turning  the  globe  from  west  lo  east,  show  the  rising,  etc., 
or  particular  parts  of  the  heavens  where  the  more  remarkable  stars 
are  to  be  found,  al  hours  when  they  may  themselves  observe  ihem 
— where  they  will  be  at  eight,  nine  o'clock,  etc.,  near  the  horizon 
in  the  east— or  that  they  musl  turn  their  faces  to  the  south,  the 
west,  etc.,  to  see  them  ;  as  also  their  apparent  distance  from  the 
pole-slar  ;  and  they  will  hâve  the  greatest  pleasure  in  hunting 
them  out  and  watching  their  motions. 

When  a  right  conception  ofthe  apparent  motion  of  a  few  of  the 
more  important  stars  is  foimed,  that  of  tlie  rest  scattered  arnong 
them  becomes  an  easy  matter  of  reasoning  which  is  soon  filled  up, 
always  bearing  in  mind  their  apparent  distances  from  the  pole- 
star — watching  those  which  never  set,  in  their  highestand  lowest 
points,  beginning  in  the  east  ;  conceive  how  the  observers  must 
turn  in  order  to  see  them  in  the  différent  part  of  the  circle  they 
appear  to  describe,  untill  they  come  to  the  same  point  again. 

Thaï  if  they  can  observe  one  of  those  stars  to  change  ils  position 
with  respect  to  any  star  which  they  know  lo  be  fixed — if  they  find 
its  angular  distance  fi'om  a  fixed  point  increase  or  decrease— that 
this  is°called  a  planet— Ihat  the  planets  move  in  orbils  inclined  to 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  but  that  their  path  is  never  far  from  that 
of  the  sun— some  différence  this  must  cause  in  the  quantity  of  heal 
and  light  falling  upon  them— that  in  one  il  would  meit  iron  and 
lead— that  they  would  not  be  known  as  solids,  water  only  as  an 
elaslic  vapour — while  in  another,  perhaps,  quicksilver,  water,  etc., 
would  be  solid  substances,  capable  of  being  quarned  out  in  blocks 
like  Aberdeen  granité— gases  would  become  solid,  etc. 

Then  to  point  out  their  respective  distances  from  the  sun— their 
perioJs  of  révolution  in  their  orbits— their  satellites,  etc.,— the 
exactness  with  which  astronomers  are  able  lo  make  ail  thèse  cal- 
culations — changes  of  the  moon  and  her  ditferent  phases. 

That  if  the  plane  of  the  orbit  in  which  the  moon  moves  were 
extended,  it  does  not  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  but  inclined 
to  il.  al  an  anïle  of  about  5o  ;  that  al  new  moon,  the  sun,  moon,  and 
eartii  are  in  a'^MraiLcht  line,  i.nd  that  side  ofthe  moon  which  reçoives 
lia-ht  fronr  the  Miii  is  turned  enlirely  from  us,  so  that  none  of  her 
relfected  liglit  can  reach  Ihe  earth— that  by  her  motion  in  her  orbit 
she  separafes  herself,  moving  to  ihe  east,  aboul  13o  daily  from  the 
sun — that  a  day  or  twoafter  the  change  we  see  a  small  crescent  of 
light,  eoncave  towards  the  east  ;  this  goes  on  increasing  daily  with 
her  angular  distance  from  the  sun,  until  she  appears  in  the  part  ot 
the  heavens  direclly  opposite  lo  hira,  when  it  is  full  moon— the 
whole  enlightened  s..rface  ofthe  moon  being  turned  towards  the 
earth.  She  novv  goes  on  decreasing,  rising  later  on  successive 
evenings  the  waning  side  being  convex  towards  the  west. 

(7'o  Oe  continued.) 
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JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 


Physical  CultEiie. 

Physical  culture  is  a  subject  too  nnich  oveilooked  iu  tlie  training 
ofouryouth.  To  keep  the  miiid   unimpaiied,  care  niUit  be  laken 


dancing  and  the  miniicry  oi  the  actor  ;   Ihen  Rome,  which   had 
subdued  the  woild,  fell  by  luxury  and  efleminacy. 

To  enumerate  the  various  exercises  practised  for  giving  oompass 
and  elaslieity  to  the  body,  is   not  necessary. — The  foot-ball,  the 


of  the  body.     In  our  endeavoi:rs  to  deveiop  the  one  due   attention  |  skippiiig  rope,  the  linop,tlie  battledoor  and  shuttlecock,  and  various 
lust  be  paid  to  the  other.     In  developing  the  physical  health  of  other  gaines  of  this  kiiul,   which  are  now  deemed  only  juvénile 


1,  he  improves,  in  a  very  important  degree,  the  strength  and 
vigour  of  his  mind.  The  more  perfect  a  maii  makes  his  animal 
nature,  the  better  for  him.  The  animal  nature  is  the  servant  of  the 
mind;  vvell  treated,  it  Rerves  obediently  and  honestly  :  badly 
treated  it  rebels,  and  may  in  turn  assert  the  mastery  ovcr  the 
mii.d.  VVell  matured,  it  will  bear  mental  work.  Unattended  to, 
the  mind  will  soon  feel  tne  neglect. — To  build  up  the  man,  iht 
p/iysical  and  the  inteltectual  must  be  developed  and  worked 
together. 

The  idea  Ihat  the  development  of  the  body  is  something  to  be 
condemned,  as  something  inimical  to  the  development  of  the 
mind  is  essentially  wrong.  A  perverted  and  a  perverting  animal 
nature  is  a  fearful  thing,  but  vigoronsand  healthful,  it  is  likeevery 
thing  which  Gotl  makes — very  good 

We  would  recommend  this  subject  of  physical  culture  to  the 
most  serious  considération  of  the  friends  of  éducation,  and  to  ail 
specially  intrusted  with  the  éducation  of  youth. 

A  man's  strength  résides  in  his  arterial  current  — in  his  muscles, 
and  bones,  and  tendons,  and  ligaments — his  biawn  and  sinew.  His 
degree  of  strength  dépends  upon  the  vigour,  size,  and  substance 
of  thèse. — Now  one  of  the  great  agents  for  piomoting  health, 
strength,  enjoyment,  and  a  buoyant  mind,  is  bodily  exercise. 
There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  perfect  health  and  strength  without 
bodily  exertion, — it  is  conlrary  to  the  very  scheme  of  man's 
existence, — it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  ; — nay,  tlie  philosophy 
of  life  and  health,  the  light  of  science,  the  testimony  of  ail  âges, 
and  the  irrésistible  force  of  irréfutable  argument  prove  it  to  be 
impossible. 

Physical  éducation, — by  which  we  mean  bodily  exercise  and 
récréation,— IS  as  needful  as  mental  training.  Such  exercise  tends 
very  much  to  stimulate  the  mind  to  still  higher  activity.  It  deve- 
lops  the  frame,  it  contributes  to  health,  it  frees  the  body  from 
many  impurities,  and  thns  better  fits  it  for  the  loftier  efforts  of 
intellect.  A  law  of  nature  afTecls  children  in  this  particular,  and 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  what  we,  grown  up  children,  should  do. 
The  necessity  of  play  is  laid  upon  them  ;  and  those  restless  liltle 
fellows  who  are  always  sliding,  or  riinning,  or  wrestling,  or  play- 
ing  at  some  garae,  are  doing  exactly  what  they  ought  to  do.  Those 
little  brothers  of  yours,  who,  it  may  be,  drive  you  half  insane  by 
their  noise,  who  will  not  sit  dovvn  quietly,  and  who,  if  they  are 
persuaded  to  sit  down,  wriggle  and  twist  theiv  bodies  iiito  new 
positions  every  moment, — thèse  unquiet  children  are  discharging 
a  grand  dnty  of  iheir  nature.  The  fact,  — and  the  fact  should  be 
constanlly  born  in  mind, — that  man  has  a  two  fold  nature — mind 
and  body,  and  that  in  order  to  préserve  the  first,  he  must  take  care 
of  the  second,  deserves  more  considération  than  it  is  receiving. 

AU  forms  of  mental  exertion  hâve  a  wearing,  exhausting  eflect 
upon  the  body,  producing  hunger,  or  a  requirement  for  food.  Pure 
intellectual  labour,  vigorous  exercise  of  the  will,  active  imagina- 
tion, sustained  attention,  protracted  thought,  close  reasoning,  'the 
nobier  enthusiasms,  the  atflatus  of  the  poet,  the  ambition  of  the 
patriot,  the  abstraction  of  the  scholar', — the  passions  and  impulses, 
hope,  joy,  anger,  love,suspended  expectancy,  sorrovr,  au\iety,  and 
'  corroding  cares  ',  ail  tend  to  produce  physical  e.vhau.ition. — Now 
to  raeet  this  constant  tear  and  wear  of  the  physical  system,  there 
inust  be  a  counter  agency.  The  mind  must  hâve  occasiona 
timely  ease,  aad  the  body  récréation  and  invigoraiing  exercise.— 
"  Exercise  is  the  awakener  of  dozing  languid  nature,  the  solace 
of  the  limbs,  the  healer  of  diseases,  the  chaser  of  many  vices,  the 
medicitie  of  listlessness,  and  the  destroyer  of  not  a  few  evils." — 
The  whole  history  of  the  centenarian  echoes  to  this  fact,  and  Ihus 
teaches  hs  lesson. 

What  gave  strength  to  the  great  Deraosthenes,  so  feeble  and 
sickly  in  his  youth?  VVas  it  not  the  gymnastic  art?  And  was  it 
not  the  same  art,  which  made  of  a  puny  infant,  which  had  been 
thrown  without  maternai  pity  from  the  mount  Taygetus,  the  illust- 
1  ious  gênerai  admired  in  ail  âges  under  the  name  of  Agesilaus  ?  It 
was  to  the  piactice  of  gymnastics,  or  physical  training,  and  to  the 
daily  renevval  of  military  exercises  thaï  the  Roman  soldier  owed 
those  great  physical  qualities  which  rendered  him  so  long  victor- 
iens in  th'î  wars  of  the  state.  He  could  march  twenty  miles  in 
five  hours,  with  a  weight  of  more  than  sixty  pounds.  In  the  Reld, 
he  could  carry,  besides  his  arms,  his  baggage,  and  his  tent,  pro- 
visions for  fifteen  days.— But  to  the  maiily  exercises  of  the  circus, 
aitcceeded  the  gory  games  of  the  gladiator  ;   and  later  still,  the 


games,  liavo  the  double  advantage  of  not  only  developing  the 
muscles  of  the  difTercnt  membersof  the  body,  but  aiso  the  chest 
and  the  lungs. 

England  a'one  has  letained  the  ancient  pugilistic  exercise  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  under  the  name  of  the  art  of  bo.nng  ;  and 
although  we  cannot  but  admire  the  physical  efTects  it  produces 
araong  professional  boxeis,  yet  the  cruelty,  immorality,  and  neglect 
of  mental  cuhure  which  are  usually  its  accompaniments,  render  it 
an  unfit  exercise  for  modem  times.  Nevertheless,  the  bo.xer,  from 
his  peculiar  training  and  exercise,  possesses  large  limbe,  bard 
projecling  and  highiy  elastic  muscles;  a  small  abdomen  :  a  full 
well  developed  chest,  respiration  large  and  deep  ;  skin  close, 
smooth,  and  transparent  ;  and  a  uniform  complexion,  perfectiy  cor- 
responding  to  the  under  iying  muscles.  In  like  manner,  and  frora 
equally  adapted  training,  jockeys  and  divers  acquire  the  develop- 
ments  necessary  for  their  peculiar  occupations. 

But  there  are  other  exercises,  more  innocent  and  exhilaraling, 
most  favourable  to  physical  development,  and  which  we  strongly 
recommend. — Nature  invites  us  to  her  green  and  open  fîelds,  and. 
there  unfolds  her  brightiy  illumined  page  for  us  to  read  and  learn. 
On  this  subject  the  following  remarks  deserve  attention. 

"  The  fact  is,  that  the  physical  éducation  of  youth  is  almost 
entirely  neglected  ;  whereas  that  ought  to  take  precedence  of 
mental  culture.  Instead  of  confining  a  child,  as  is  too  oflen  the 
case,  to  his  primer  and  his  speliing-book,  let  an  intelligent  tutor 
accompany  him  into  the  fields  and  encourage  him  to  ask  questions 
about  every  thing  that  cornes  in  his  way."  For  instance:  direct 
his  attention  to  plants  and  fiowers,  show  him  how  profusely  they 
are  scattered  over  the  globe,  like  the  stars  in  the  firmament,  invil- 
ing  us  to  their  contemplation.  Show  him  what  a  diversified  drama 
hey  form,  a  continually  shifting  scène,  which  never  cloys, 
and  always  delights  the  intelligent  observer.  Discourse  to  him 
how  not  a  tree,  nor  a  plant,  nora  Jeaf,  norablossom,  nora  fruit, but 
is  a  volume  of  instruction,  a  source  of  rich  gratification,  and  fuil 
of  the  wonders  of  the  Creator.  Frora  the  vegetable  lead  him  on 
to  the  animal  kingdoni.  Feast  and  train  his  mind  on  its  endiess 
wonders  and  varieties  ;  and  while  thus  vegaling  his  mind,  and 
storing  it  with  pleasurable  and  a  thousand  suggestive  ideas, — the 
impression  is  deepened  on  his  mind,  that  the  commonest  things 
by  which  we  are  surrounded  are  rich  in  instruction,  and  therefore 
deserve  minute  and  carefui  attention  as  the  work  of  him  whose 
Works  are  innumerable  and  incompréhensible  ;  "  which  doelh 
great  things  past  finding  out  ;  yea,  and  wonders  without  number." 
In  this  way  let  every  object  in  création  that  attracts  the  child's 
attention  be  interestingly  exp'ained  to  him.  Let  this  melhod  be 
pursued,  and  he  will  get  more  gênerai  and  mind  expanding  and 
invigorating  information  in  a  Iwelve-month  than  other  boys  will 
in  a  dozen  years — not  thus  trained  in  the  school  of  nature.— And 
does  not  commen  sensé  indicale  that  the  ouiset  of  a  child's  educa- 
tional  career  should  thus  be  commenced?  To  deny  such  life  giving 
exercises  as  thèse,  or  those  of  the  play-ground,  with  its  many 
games  and  sports,  is  to  retard  the  progrès»  of  the  mind,  and  giv'e 
it  a  character,  too  dry,  sombrous  and  circumscribed. 

The  true  idea  of  éducation  is,  the  bringiiig  out  and  properly 
training  ail  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  child,  both  of  body  and 
of  mind.  Much  piecious  time  is  literally  wasted  m  cramming  the 
memory  with  words  and  phrases,  which  tend  not  a  little  to  bar  the 
admission  of  thought,  and  render  application  irksome  No  man 
can  live  well  whose  mind  is  not  replenished  with  pure  thought 
and  coriesponding  feeling.  "  A  great  spirit  and  a  busy  heart," 
will  ever  move  towards  some  mightier  end  which  is  worthy  of  life, 
and  which  will  crown  and  glorify  it  forever. 

What  is  the  world,  but  a  vast  school-house,  in  which  man  is  to 
receive  his  ten  thousand  lessons  of  true  wisdom  and  varied  know- 
ledge  ?  Books  are  but  the  feeble  écho  of  nature's  great  teacher  ; 
ami  while  books  perish,  création  lives  in  ail  its  freshness  and 
glory.  And  is  there  not  in  trees  and  flowers,  in  mountains  and 
rivers,  in  suns  and  stars,  an  iniier,  ever  enduring  life,  with  which 
the  spirit  of  man  riiay  ar.d  leill  commune,  and  hold  deeper  fe'low- 
ship,  when  ail  the  apparatns  of  schools  shall  hâve  perished? 

Évery  thing  in  nature  is  full  of  instruction.  Every  leaf  that 
flutters  in  the  breeze  is  a  page  written  bythefingerof  ttie  Creator, 
and  revealing  the  secrets  of  his  wisdom.  The  study  of  nature  is 
a  thousand  times  more  important  than  the  study  of  books,  and  to 
ynuthful  constitutions,  and  the  expanding  mind,  more  invigorating 
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and  congenlal.  If  it  be  a  zoological  fact  that  «  birds  woo  flowers," 
it  is  no  less  true  that  childien  love  the  greenfields,  and  the  blue 
sky,  and  the  dark  rollins  océan.  It  is  a  mistake  to  keep  thèse 
little  happy  soûls  confinecî  wilhin  the  walls  ol  a  badly  ventilated 
room  so  many  bouts  every  day,  and  to  demand  of  thera,  without 
régulai-  physical  relaxations,  a  certain  amount  of  mental  applica- 
tion. Nor  is  it  oalling  things  by  their  propev  names  to  say  that  a 
boarding  school  procession  is  the  sarae  thing  as  récréation  and 
renovatnig  exercises.  Why  should  onr  boys  and  giris  be  drawn 
up  in  rank  and  file,  and  marched  in  slow  and  measured  paoe 
thi-ough  streets  and  lanes,  instead  of  being  sent  into  the  open  tield 
to  gather  tlovvers  or  chase  butterflies.  There  is  éducation  in  climb- 
ing  a  hill  or  playing  cricket,  as  really  as  being  seated  at  a  desk 
with  a  slate  and  copy-book,  a  grammar,  or  any  lesson  book.  Men- 
tal application  will  always  correspond  with  bodily  exercise,  and 
every  hour  that  is  spent  in  récréation  may  be  crowned  with  the 
raost  positive  good.  According  to  the  présent  System  of  éducation, 
intellectual  cultivation,  and  school  lasks  are,  in  many  instances, 
pushed  so  far  as  to  impair  health  and  injure  the  constitution  ;  and 
aller  len -months  of  this  unwholesome  discipline  the  vigour  of 
mind  and  readiness  of  application  are  so  much  diminished,  that 
the  school  is  regarded  with  loathing  and  the  vacation  is  Jonged  for 
with  ail  the  ardour  of  an  exile  panting  for  his  home.  If  a  young 
person  in  this  unnaturai  situation,  be  sent  into  the  country  le  enjoy 
exercise  and  play  in  the  open  air  for  tvvo  months,  without  open- 
ing  a  book,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  he  will  return  better  dis- 
posed  for  his  lessons,  and  abler  to  keep  pace  with  his  companions, 
than  if  he  had  continued  to  receive  daily  instiuclion  at  school 
during  ail  that  time.  This  resuit,  however,  will  follow,  simply 
because  his  health,  which  had  bcen  impaired  by  confinement  and 
over-tasking,  will  now  be  reslored  by'country  air,  idleness,  and 
open-air  exercise  ;  and  his  brain  will  hâve  regained  iis  lost  tone, 
and  be  able  to  manifest  the  mental  faculties  with  greater  vigour." 
The  mind,  lite  the  archer's  bow,  mnst  sometimes  be  unstrung, 
else  ils  spring  and  elasticity  will  soon  be  destroyed.  And  in  no 
way  can  it  be  so  gainfully  eased,  so  as  to  recover  its  native  vigour, 
as  by  the  bracing  influence  of  open-air  exercise  ;  and  for  such  a 
purpose,  (,and  certainly  a  most  valuable  one,)  every  village,  town, 
and  city  should  hâve  ils  school-promenades  and  gymnastic  grounds 
open  to  ail  schools. 

What  is  our  school-going  population  ? 

Is  it  not  Society  in  embryo — the  hopes  and  lights  of  the  présent 
génération  ?  Can  too  much  attention  be  then  paid  to  those  who  are 
to  forra  a  transmitting  link  in  the  great  chain  of  the  human  race  ? 
to  whom  as  such  we  are  committlng  ail  the  wealln  of  arts  and 
sciences — ail  the  érudition  of  the  âge,— our  laws— our  religion — 
every  thing  upon  which  we  put  a  value— and  thiough  wliom  are 
to  pass  our  living  selves  contiuuously  to  times'  end  !  And  the  suc 
ceeding  génération  we  désire  is  not  one  of  giant  minds,  nor  of 
effeminate  nerveless  bodies. — We  want,  aud  we  must  labour  to 
hâve,  a  Jiale  well  Irained  whole  man.  A  certain  writer  says 
"  Cultivate  the  physical  powers  exclusively,  an^l  you  hâve  an 
athlète  or  a  savage  ;  the  moral  only  and  you  havo  an  enthusiast  or 
a  mania  ;  Ihe  intellectual  only,  and  you  hâve  a  diseased  oddily,  it 
may  be  a  monster.  It  is  only  by  wisely  tiaining  ail  three  together 
that  the  complète  inan  can  be  formed." 

If  true  lo  ourselves,  and  true  to  our  génération,  we  must  then  be 
up  and  at  it — heart  and  soûl — eflectually  training  up  Ihose  coming 
on  the  stage  of  life— intellectually,  morally  aud  physically,  that 
we,  when  dead  and  gone,  may  leave  behind  us  a  génération 
equally  distinguished  for  vigour  of  body— intellectual  attainments 
— and  nobleness  of  character. 

John  Bruce, 
Inspecter  of  Schools. 


TBte  Ijcst  PhyiSicaî  Exctf  isc. 

Aller  ail  the  luventious,  érections  and  teraporary  eulogizin 
ofthe  gymnasium—aitei  the  costly  expeiiment,  fora  time,  of 
horseback  ridmg,  nine-pin  rolling,  aud  other  games — after  tl 
novelty  of  military  drilling,  too  exacting  on  the  time  and  purse  of 
the  student,  too  starched  and  mechanical  in  the  style  of  carriage  it 
gives,  and  too  demorali/ing  in  its  association — after  ail  devices, 
the  wise  man  cornes  back  to  the  simple  thing  of  walking  In  the 
old  beaten  track  the  man  of  perfect  health  and  physical  develop- 
ment  haie  and  hearty,  holds  on  Ihe  even  ténor  of  his  way,  till,  stafl' 
in  hand,  he  steps  into  his  grave.  The  history  of  this  branch  of 
éducation  is  most  instructive.  The  empirical  Greeks,  especially 
the  dreamyamong  their  philosophera,  finst  introducert  gymnastics. 


The  end  sought  by  thèse  exercises  was  not  one  practical  with  us. 
Then  men  were  to  fight  haud  to  hand,  and  the  gymnastics  of  the 
Greeks  seemed  to  be  adapted  to  train  men  to  this  mode  of  combat. 
Diodorus,  however,  the  Roman  historian,  in  ihe  Augustan  âge, 
v.rites  from  Egypt  :  "  They  think  that  from  daily  gjTnnastics  in 
the  palœstra  youth  will  gain  not  sound  vicor,  but  only  a  tempnrary 
strengh,  and  that  at  great  risk  of  injury."  It  was  not,  then,  from 
Egypt  that  Pythagoras  and  Plato  brought  gymnastics  ;  and  when 
they  had  introduced  theminto  their  schools,  the  practical  foUowers 
of  Âristotle  sopreferred  the  round-about  town  ramble  for  physical 
culture,  that  they  received  the  name  of  "Pcripatetics,"  while  the 
ultra  conservative  stoics  were  satisfied  with  promenading  and 
lounging  upon  their  porticos. 

It  is  refreshing,  almost  invigorating  in  itself,  to  the  robust  peii- 
patefic  of  our  daj-,  panting  and  with  the  thriUof  his  morning  and 
evening  walk,  running  through  every  fibre  of  his  frame,  just  to 
think  ol'  the  men  that  bave  preceded  him  in  this  line  which  he  lias 
raarked  out  for  himself.  He  is  the  companion  of  Abraham,  ram- 
bling  over  the  hills  of  Palestine,  of  Jésus,  walking  two  miles  ont 
of  Jérusalem  every  night,  and  back  in  the  morning,  of  Paul, 
"  minding  himself  to  go  afoot  ;  "  and  he  is  the  fellow  partaker 
with  a  long  line  of  men  in  secular  life,  most  masterly  in  their 
power  of  mind  in  every  âge  and  land,  because  the  framework  of 
mind's  mighty  enginery  has  been  kept  in  ils  slrength  by  the  rénov- 
ation'of  walking. 

It  is  instructive  to  the  educator,  when  travelling  in  Europe,  to 
observe  the  students  in  the  German  Universities  spending  their 
summer  vacations  in  tramps  araong  ihe  Alps,  with  their  knapsacks 
on  their  backs,  their  stout  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  strong  slaves  in 
their  hands;  gaining  thus  a  vigor  and  health  which  is  kept  up 
Quring  the  severe  lasks  of  their  sessions  of  sludy  by  evening  pro- 
menades on  the  shaJy  walks  around  most  ofthe  ciliés  of  Europe. 
In  fact.  ail  expérience  shows  that,  while  olher  resorls  may  be 
valuable  as  temporary  restoratives,  the  location  of  an  institution  of 
learning  where  long  and  pleasant  walks  are  not  only  possible,  but 
th  Ihe  addition  of  a  covered  promenade  for  inclement 


necessary 
weather. 
Sa  m  son. 


Ihe   besl   provision   for   physical    éducation. —  Près. 


Promptness. 

The  fîisl  viitue  in  a  school  exercise  is,  of  course,  accuranj ,  but 
scarcely  less  important,  in  its  bearing,  not  only  upon  the  process 
of  éducation  in  school,  butuponitsworking  value  in  life,  nprom'pt- 
ness.  If  knowledge  is  power,  how  manifestly  does  the  extenl  of 
one's  available  power  dépend  upon  the  readiness  with  which  his 
knowledge  can  be  summoned  to  use.  The  power  which  knowledge 
brings  to  some  men,  is  only  such  as  is  latent  in  a  sword  locked  in 
the  cabinet  or  rusting  in  the  scabbard.  What  though  it  be  of  the 
finesl  Damascene,  if  it  be  loo  heavy  or  too  costly  to  wear  and  use, 
it  is  of  Icss  value  in  the  battle  of  life  ihan  a  weapon  of  far  inferior 
lempt-r  kept  always  sharp  and  burnished  and  by  theside. 

Now,  when  we  remember  that  the  main  purpose  of  elementary 
éducation  is,  not  so  much  to  impart  a  Utile  knowledge,  as  lo  form 
good  babils  of  acquiiing  and  using  knowledge,  we  shall  see  the 
ïniportance  of  cultivatiug  Promptness  as  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues 
ofthe  school-room.  I  am  afraid  we  do  not  estimate  duly  the 
influence  which  the  exercises  of  school  necessarily  bave  in  the 
formation  of  mental  habits  in  young  minds,  and  how  much  they 
might  contribute  to  the  formation  of  good  habits.  Some  pupils 
are  allowed  to  get  into  the  habit  of  taking  a  question  as  leisurely 
as  if  one  should  say, — '''  At  some  convenient  future  lime,  sir,  1 
will  take  that  question  into  considération  :  "  Ihe  teacher  and  the 
class  sit  in  expectalion,  the  one  paring  his  nails,  the  others  scrib- 
blina  on  ihe  blank  leaves  of  their  'text-books,  as  though  they 
would  say.—"  Please  lo  favour  us  at  your  earliest  convenience." 
I  ara  tempted  to  say,  in  spite  of  the  assertion  I  began  with,  that, 
even  if  a  correct  ans wer  corne  at  lasl,  (which  isquite  improbable  in 
such  a  stagnation  ofthe  faculties,)  a  good,  prompt,  downright 
bliinder  would  hâve  been  better.  Il  certainly  would  hâve  been 
more  hopeful.  Il  is  plain  enough  what  such  scholars  will  come 
lo.  Their  knowledge  will  always  be  "  to  seek,  "  according  to 
the  old  expression,  when  it  is  wanted.  They  will  be  of  that 
slupid  class  who  "  know,  but  can't  think."  When  on  examinatiou, 
or  in  any  emergency,  in  school  or  in  life,  where  a  little  knowledge 
is  wanted  impromptu,  they  will  always  be  confused,  embarrassed, 
nonplused,  good  for  not  h  in  g. 

l  know  a  teacher  who  tells  his  scholars  ihat  il  he  were  to  go  lo 
them  when  they  were  asieep  al  night  and  shake  them,  and  tliiust 
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a  book  into  their  face,  and  say,— "  Hère— translate  this,"  they 
must  be  ready  todo  it  on  the  ins-taiit.  And  1  verily  believe  they 
would.  I  believe  the  sound  of  that  sharp  voice,  that  never  tolé- 
râtes ihe  lick  of  a  watch  between  question  and  answer,  if  heard 
in  the  midst  of  the  deepest  sieep,  would  irapel  them,  instinctively, 
to  "  rouse  and  bestir  themseives,  ère  well  awake." 

The  teacher's  «uccess  in  securing  promptness  in  his  pupil  will 
dépend  very  much  on  his  own  promptness.  There  is  a  vvonderful 
contagion  in  ail  mental  opérations.  In  ordinary  conversation,  we 
alrnost  unconsciously  talk  faster  and  think  faster  than  our  wont, 
with  a  raan  vvho  speaks  fast  to  us,  and  we  take  our  time  with  a 
man  who  is  himself  deliberate.  The  teacher  must  be  as  prompt 
asliisown  standard.  He  must  "  know  what  he  knows."  Ifhe 
expects  ready  answers,  he  must  be  ready  with  his  questions. 
Every  appearance  of  hésitation  or  doubt  iq  him,  sanctions  and 
reproduces  hésitation  in  thera.  To  maintain  this  alertness  will 
require  préparation  on  his  part — but  what  teachers  can  e.xpect  to 
succeed  in  any  thing  witliout  it  ? 

The  teacher  to  whom  the  writer  was  indebted  for  his  early 
éducation,  had  an  excellent  pcheme  for  stimulating  his  scholars 
to  rapid  performances  in  Arithmetic.  A  problem  was  read  to  the 
whole  class.  If  one  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  the  answer  simply  was 
to  be  written  on  the  slate.  If  it  required  an  opération,  it  was  to  be 
wrought  out  and  the  resuit  undert^cored.  The  first  who  lînished 
his  \vo\k.  laid  his  slale,  face  dowmvard,  upon  a  table,  the  others 
piling  iheirs  upon  it  as  they  severally  got  ready.  When  ail  were 
donc,  the  pile  was  turned  over  and  the  results  read  in  their  order: 
the  fîrst  correct  answer  entilled  its  author  to  the  head,  and  so  on. 
It  by  no  means  turned  out  that  the  quickest  were  the  surest— but 
the  "gênerai  effect  ofthe  exercise  was  to  stimulate  the  qnick  to  be 
surer,  and  the  sure  to  be  quicker. — Other exercises  we  had  in  other 
branches,  willi  the  same  intent.  Among  others,  we  had,  regularly, 
on  Monday  Morning,  a  half-hour's  exercise  in  turning  up  texts  in 
the  Bible,  chapter  and  verse  being  given  by  the  master,  and  the 
lirst  finder  rêading  the  passage  aloud. — Thèse  e.\ercises  were 
always  immensely  enjoyed  by  the  tchool.  Any  teacher  can  invent 
schemesof  this  sort  for  himself, — such  as  best  fall  in  with  his  own 
plans.  But  somethings  of  the  kind,  now  and  then,  I  beheve  to  be 
very  useful  in  qnickening  the  faculties. 

Ofcourse  there  is  a judicious  wayofcultivating promptness.  Some 
minds  are  naturally  f|uicker  than  others,  and  cansafely  be  required 
to  react  upon  a  question  whh  more  rapidity.  But  we  are  not  to 
encourage  and  commend  promptness  in  a  way  which  will  imply 
that  thequickest  minds  are  necessarily  the  best.  We  must  not  so 
manage  our  exercises  as  to  discourage  those  slower  but  perhaps 
finer  intellects,  that  will  excel  where  jndgraent  and  reflection  are  in 
request.  We  must  not  force  any  raind  to  undue  haste,  for  this  will 
resuit  in  a  habit  of  guessing,  and  jumping  at  wrong  conclusions. 
But,  remembering  that  the  faculties  will  grow  in  proportion  to 
the  demand  made  upon  them,  up  toa  certain  point,  we  must  seek 
lo  secure  in  every  one  the  greatest  possible  promptness  consistent 
with  other  requirements.— Fermons  .S'c/ioo/  Journal. 


T\ii>\ifi\\ts  ou  Kilucatiou  fVoiii  various  Autitor^.  (1) 


VALUE   AND   ESSENCE    OF   A    GOOD    EDUCATION. 

CConlinued  from  our  last.) 

At  lUe  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  lifleentb 
public  éducation— ought  not  to  cease,  bu 
number  of  hours  is  smaller. 

A  youth  of  fourteen  is  yet  a  child  in  insight  and  power,  as  in  years. 

Now  is  approaching  ihe  period  most  important  for  influencing  him, 
and  most  dangerous.  And  is  it  then  tbat  we  are  to  leave  the  youth  to 
himself,  to  be  corrupted  by  chance,  or   by  the  common  afïairs  of  life? 

This  would  be — to  speak  mildly— foolish.  It  would  be  to  begin,  but 
not  to  finish. 

Therefore,  instruction,  and  the  furthcr  exercising  of  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  should  continue,  the  number  of  hours  being  diminished. 

Now  should  be  studied  the  most  important  subjects;  théories  of  reli- 
gion and  morals,  ethical  principles  and  development  of  character, 
theory  of  ihe  duties  and  rights  of  citizens,  their  relations  to  the  autho- 
rities  and  to  the  state,  gênerai  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  land, 
especially  of  the  pénal  code. 


(1)  Abridged  from  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education. 


This  will  accomplish  much  more  than  the  studies  hitberto  pursued  in 
schools  or  infant  schools,  the  misérable  practisingof  mechanical  reading, 
writing,  &c. 

No  one  should  be  graduated  from  the  institutions  of  public  éducation 
and  training,  until  he  arrives  at  âge.  Diesterweo. 

What  must  he  done  in  order  to  kecp  pace  with  the  rcquiremcnts  of 
the  progress  of  the  âge,  which  is  ail  the  time  demandiug  additional 
studies  for  the  young? 

Shall  ail  new  studies  be  rejected,  and  only  the  few  retained  which 
the  "  good  old  times"  admitted  ?  Shall  différent  studies  be  pursued 
together? 

The  former  half-way  method  has  seed  of  death  within  it. 

The  spirit  of  a  principle  is  nerer  comprehended  except  by  those  who 
teach  especially  some  one  nepartment  ;  but  who  in  practice  connect  the 
varions  départements  in  a  Iruly  economical  manner. 

And  yet  this  condensation  of  knowledge  is  never  a  complète  solution 
of  the  whole  problem. 

I  know  of  but  one  key  to  it— the  prolongation  of  the  period  of  study. 

If  we  are  requiring  of  boys  of  sixteen  what  they  might  learn  at  four- 
teen, it  is  then  only  worth  while  to  introduce  more  studies  into  the 
mon-school  course,  and  to  cndeavor  to  make  an  efl'ective  enlarge- 
ment  of  it. 

But  the  school  should  c;iutiously  beware  of  mnking  sacrifices  to  the 
arrogant  requirements  of  the  spirit'of  the  âge  ;  which,  whenever  it  takes 
a  wrong  direction,  promot'S  nonsense,  and  desires  to  studj-  by  steam. 


It  is  not  overloading  with  dead  knowledge,  but  the  purifying  and 
strengthening  ofthe  moral  feelings,  which  is  the  highest  aim  of  éducation. 

LcciAN. 

Education,  with  relation  to  mcn — for  both  animais  and  plants  can  be 
educated,  and  the  word  is  derived  from  the  latter — is  the  graduai 
change  of  the  immature  into  the  mature  man. 

This  change  happens,  firstly,  by  means  of  the  action  of  nature  in  the 
young  man  himself,  impelling  him,  in  body  and  mind,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  powers  ;  and  in  the  second  place  through  other  men,  with 
whom  the  young  man  stands  in  relation  ;  by  their  constant  influence 
upon  him,  stimulating  him  to  activily,  and  thus  to  the  development  of 
ail  his  faculties. 

Education  by  means  of  men  is  in  part  unintentional  and  purposeless, 
in  part  designed,  and  conductcd  according  to  certain  rules,  conceived 
with  a  conscionsness  more  or  less  clear. 

It  is  this  latter  to  which  particularly  the  name  of  éducation  is  applied  ; 
and  it  is  this  éducation  which  a  man  needs  in  order  to  be  truly  well- 
trained. 

If  ail  éducation  were  lefl  to  the  opération  of  nature  and  of  accident, 
men  might,  it  is  true,  do  well  physically,  but  mentally  would  remain 
exceedingly  undeveloped. 

Education  however  must  be  natural  ;  that  is,  must  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  man  as  a  corporeal,  reasonning  and  free  being  ;  and  therefore 
must  not  be  mechanical,  mcrely  directory  or  drilling,  as  with  beasts, 
but  reasonable  and  admitting  of  free  activity,  and  neiiher  pampering 
nor  over  retining. 

Instruction  is  an  important  part  of  this  éducation  ;  inasmuch  as  it 
must  itself  communicate  éducation;  that  is,  must  be  stimulating,  de- 
veloping,  and  training,  and  must  not  merely  hand  over  to  the  memory 
for  safe  keeping  a  multitude  of  words  and  facls. 

Education  begins  with  bi:th;  and  is  therefore  at  the  begiuning,  of 
course,  merely  physical  or  corporal  ;  it  soon  however  becomes  moral 
and  intellectual  also — or,  to  speak  generally,  mental  ;  for  the  mind  of 
the  child  very  soon  becomes  active  ;  as  soon  as  he  answers  to  the  smiles 
of  his  mother,  and  begins  to  stammer  out  words. 

The  mother  is  therefore  the  fîrst  and  most  natural  teacher. 

The  f'ather,  however,  and  others  who  are  round  the  child,  partly  in- 
voluntarily  and  partly  voluntarily,  take  a  part  in  it. 

For  this  reason  the  first  éducation  must  be  domestic. 

Public  éducation  tskes  place  later  ;  and  partly  continues  the  former, 
and  partly  supplies  its  deficiencies  ;  especially  for  boys,  who  by  virtue 
of  their  natural  destiny  enter  so  much  more  into  public  life  than  girls. 

When  the  youth  attains  his  majority,  he  becomes  his  own  educator  ; 
although  the  external  world  continues  to  bave  an  incessant  influence 
upon  him. 

This  stage  of  éducation  continues  until  man,  having  become  a  more 
or  less  ripe  fruit  upon  the  stem  of  humanity,  falls  from  it  and  sinks  into 
his  grave.  Kbug. 

It  is  worth  more  to  be  possessed  of  but  few  of  the  lessons  of  wisdom, 
but  to  apply  thèse  diligently,  than  to  know  many,  but  not  to  hâve  them 
at  hand. 

The  object  of  éducation  is  not  external  show  and  splendor,  but  in- 
ward  development. 

What  is  the  use  of  a  gieat  number  of  books,  when  their  possessor 
knows  only  their  names  ? 

An  enormous  mass  of  materials  is  not  instructive  to  the  learner,  but 
discouraging. 
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It  is  better  to  study  thoroughly  a  few  good  authors,  than  to  wander 
about  among  many. 

It  is  in  the  possession  of  the  greatest  idlers  that  we  find  the  largest 
libraries — as  ornements  to  tbeir  walls. 

From  everything  noble  tbe  mind  receives  seeds,  whicU  are  vivified  by 
admonition  and  instruction,  as  a  liglit  breath  kiadles  up  the  spark  in 
the  ashes. 

Youth  will  correct  itself,  under  management  and  stimulus. 

The  powers  of  the  mind  are  nourished  by  instruction,  and  increase, 
under  its  influence,  in  proportion  as  new  ideas  are  added  to  those  innate, 
and  bad  ideas  are  made  better. 

Short  lessons,  in  sentences  or  verses,  are  of  especial  importance  in 
éducation.  They  are  instructive,  in  proportion  as  they  awaken  the 
attention,  and  stimulate  the  will. 

Youth,  moreover,  ought  not  to  pluck  first  in  one  place  and  then  in 
another,  nor  to  grasp  too  eagerly  after  everything  at  once. 

We  attain  to  the  -whole,  through  the  parts. 

The  burdeu  must  be  proportioned  to  the  strength  ;  and  no  greater 
ones  laid  on  than  the  pupil  can  bear. 

No  greater  tasks  should  be  imposed  on  the  pupils,  than  they  can  com- 
prehend  and  master.  Sexeca. 

But  how  is  it,  that  the  most  careful  éducation  often  miscarries  ;  that 
sometimes,  even  from  the  best  families,  there  corne  individuals,  if  not 
worthless,  at  least  of  weak  character  ;  while  very  eminent  men  develop 
without  auy  éducation  at  ail,  and  accomplish  everything  for  themselves  ? 

The  reasons  for  this  state  of  things  are  : 

1.  The  most  careful  instruction  is  not  always  the  M-isest  ;  and  the  best 
intentioned  parents  often  do  the  greatest  harm  by  the  means  from  Tvhich 
they  expected  the  greatest  good.  For  example  ;  many  sorts  of  religions 
instruction  make  the  récipients  irreligious  ;  virtue  always  watched  over 
does  not  maintain  itself  when  not  watched;  strictness  and  kindness, 
both  of  which  are  ind'spensable  in  éducation,  accomplish  their  purpose 
only  when  mingled  in  right  proportions. 

2.  It  is  very  commouly  the  case  in  families  where  éducation  is  care- 
fully  attended  to,  that  there  is  a  too  great  uniformity  in  the  mode  of 
managing  the  children,  though  the  children  may  be  of  very  varions 
characters  ;  and  thus  it  follows  that  what  helps  one,  harms  another. 

3.  The  éducation  which  the  individual  receives  from  his  parents  and 
instructors,  as  he  grows  np,  is  not  the  only  influence  at  work  upon 
him  ;  and  the  influence  of  other  persons,  and  of  circumstances,  is  often 
only  too  great  ;  and  moreover  it  acts  upon  him  from  ail  sides  ;  while 
éducation  can  operate  orly  on  one  side. 

4.  The  fact  that  eminent  men  bave  seemed  to  do  everything  for  them- 
selves, only  shows  that  éducation  given  by  other  men  is  not  the  only 
influence  which  develops  ;  and  that  some  few — and  the  cases  are  very 
rare — bave  sufScient  innate  powers  to  penetrate  through  ail  obstacles; 
and  that  even  in  thèse  cases  we  must  not  overlook  the  external  circums- 
tances  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  which  were  perhaps  prccisely 
those  best  suited  to  them,  and  thertfore  best  litted  to  fill  the'place  of 
the  éducation — in  the  ordinary  sensé  of  the  Word — which  they  lacked. 

5.  While  a  few  remarkable  instances  may  be  cited  of  men  who  bave 
succeeded  without  éducation,  we  must,  in  order  to  correctness,  take 
into  account  aiso  the  great  number  of  those  who  bave  been  entirely 
ruined  by  the  want  of  a  wise  éducation. 

6.  It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  under  the  influence  of  a  proper 
éducation,  such  men  would  not  only  hai-ebeen  still  moreaccomplished. 
but  that  they  would  hâve  escaped  many  dangers  which  hâve  been  very 
harmful  to  them,  though  perhaps  also  useful.  Niemeteiî. 

There  is,  in  tbe  présent  organization  of  the  world,  but  one  single 
species  of  instruction  which  is  applicable  to  ail  classes,  and  embraces 
ail  human  relations — namelj,  religion. 

This,  being  restricted  to  no  particular  period  of  life,  not  visibly 
interfering  with  the  course  of  civil  occupations,  and  governing  and 
trainingthe  heart  more  than  the  head,  and  thcrefore  requiring  no  ar'.i- 
ficial  préparation  from  its  pupils,  finds  its  opérations  no  wheie  limited. 

It  awakens  and  maintains  the  consciousness  of  an  inner  and  higlier 
existence,  which  no  chains  can  reach  and  no  oppression  can  subdue  ; 
and  thus  is  the  most  efiScient  teacher  of  true  fi-eedom,  and  of  the  ré- 
cognition of  that  only  equality  which  sustains  ail  the  civic  relations, 
and  exists  in  the  sentiments  even  of  the  poorest.  Ton  Gentz. 

Education  and  instruction  are,  according  to  the  use  of  language,  two 
différent  things  ;  the  former  including  the  whole  of  physical,  moral  and 
intellectual  development,  but  the  latter  applicable  more  properly  to  the 
training  of  the  intellect. 

Instruction  must  include  everything  which  relates  to  the  denelopment 
and  training  of  the  man  and  the  citizen. 

Cp  to  this  time,  in  most  countries,  more  bas  been  done  for  know- 
ledge  and  practical  ability,  than  for  faith  and  love  ;  and  of  the  two 
chief  human  feelings,  for  more  regard  has  been  paid  to  selfishness  than 
to  the  moral  sensé. 

Therefore  it  is  that  in  politics  equality  is  not  maintaincd  ;  because, 
with  men  of  mère  intellect,  material  forces  govern,  and  the  spiritual 
forces  of  justice  and  truth  are  subordinated  ;  shrewdness  and  not  light 
feeling  being  the  ruling  trait. 


A  man  whose  feelings  aie  properly  trained  is  always  a  good  citizen, 
and  under  a  free  constitution  will  always  both  enjoy  happiness  and 
promote  it  in  others. 

We  hâve  enough  of  laws  for  men  ;  now  let  us  train  some  men  for  the 
laws.  Aretinus. 

(To  be  continued.) 


3L.ITER.i^TUIlE. 


ON  THE   VISIT   OF    THE   PRINCE    OF   WALES   TO 
BRITISH  AMERICA. 

Montréal,  27th  August,  1860. 
To  the  Editer  of  the  Montréal  Gazelle  : 

Sm,— I  send  a  "  Prize  Poem,"  written  by  Mr.  John  Burton,  one  of 
the  '•  first  year's"  students  in  the  class  of  English  Lit.  in  the  University 
of  McGill  Collège.  Among  tbe  many  démonstrations  of  loyalty  and 
joy  with  which  the  press  teems,  you  may,  perhaps,  think  tbe  publication 
of  this  juvénile  production  not  inopportune. 
lam, 

My  dcar  sir, 

Your  obed't  sery't, 

William  T.  Leach. 


With  joy  we  wclcome  to  our  forest  shores, 
The  sou  of  Britain's  well-beloved  Queen, 

That  Queen  upon  whose  head  our  Maker  pours 
His  choicest  blessings,  round  whose  brow  serene 

Tbe  gems  of  virtue  shine  ;  of  heavenly  birth, 
They  pale  the  crowns  of  earfh. 

We  bail  thee  from  fair  Freedom's  favored  land, 
By  slavery's  heartless,  crimson  foot  untrod  ; 

Where  black  and  white  holds  each  within  his  hand, 
That  priceless  boon,  freedom  to  worship  God  ; 

No  fetters  there,  for  ail  its  sons  are  free 
As  its  encircling  sea. 

We  bail  in  thee  the  British  heart  of  oak, 

Which  shrinks  not  from  the  dangers  of  the  main, 

Fair  promise  that  thy  people  ne'er  the  stroke 
Of  hostile  foes  shall  feel,  norshall  the  chain 

Which  tyrants  forge  e'er  curse  onr  happy  land, 
'Neatb  thy  protecting  hand. 

The  great  upheavings  of  the  mighty  deep 
Appal  thee  not,  but  o'er  its  stormy  wave 

(Which  moans  the  requiem  of  those  who  sleep 
Within  its  marble  deptbs,)  fenrlcss  and  brave 

Thon  comest,  whilst  in  the  gallant  breeze  floats  free 
The  flag  of  Liberty— 

That  meteor  flag  of  England  which  has  braved 
Oppression,  storm,  and  brightly  to  this  hour, 

Still  burns  a  beacon  lighl;  who  would  be  saved 
The  gall  and  wormwood  of  dark  slavery's  power, 

Of  liberty  and  right  will  find  no  lack, 

Where  waves  the  "Union  Jack." 

No  mighty  tiiumphs  dost  thou  come  to  grâce, 
Of  victory,  stained  fuU  deep  in  human  gore  ; 

Far  nobler  trophies, — wortliicr  of  our  race. 

Hâve  stretclicd  tbeir  iron  band  from  shore  to  shore, 

O'er  that  broad  river's  flood  :  see  Britain's  noble  son, 
The  bloodless  victory  won  ! 

A  triumph  worlhy  of  the  youtbful  days 

Of  Canada,  which  to  a  fruitful  field 
From  Forests  dense  has  grown  ;  the  pathless  ways, 

Where  roved  the  wolf  and  wandering  deer,  now  yield 
The  yellow  w.iving  corn,  and  cities  rise 
Befure  our  wondering  eyes. 

And  still  fair  Piince,  thèse  triumphs  we  bave  won, 
Beneath  the  fostering  care  of  that  great  land, 

Upon  whose  wide  spread  realms  the  tireless  sun 
Ne'er  sets  ;  and  from  her  open  bounteous  hand 

Hâve  we  received  our  language,  energy 
And  ail  that  makes  us  free. 
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Then  doubly  welcome  from  our  falherland, 
Art  Ihou,  loved  Prince  of  England's  Royal  line  ; 

E'en  nOTV  awaits  tliy  coming  on  the  strand, 

A  youthful  nation'slove,  which  still  shall  shinc 

A  rising  star,  nor  less  'midst  wiater  snow 
Or  forest  gloom  shall  glow. 

A  love,  great  Prince,  ou  wliicb  thon  mayest  repose, 
fhould  storms  assail  the  Briton's  sea  girt  isle  ; 

Her  friends  our  friends  shall  be,  her  foes  our  foes, 
Her  troubles  will  Tve  share,  and  pray  the  smilo 

Of  heaven  may  rest  upon  her  happy  shore. 
Now,  and  for  ( 


AU  hail  Victoria's  son,  our  priucely  guest. 

Live,  England's  glory,  and  the  pride  of  earth, 
May  tliose  bright  virtues  glow  witliin  thy  breast 

Which  deck  the  life  of  her  who  gave  thee  birth. 
With  lovely'radiance,  and  their  light  shall  last 
When  earthly  thrones  are  past. 

Whilst  thee  we  welcome  to  our  forest  home, 

W'e  own  the  gracions  hand  and  guardian  power, 

Of  Hira,  from  wliom  our  life  and  blessing  corne, 
And  who  has  placed  us  in  auspicious  hour, 

Beneath  the  sway,  benignant  and  serene, 
Of  England's  spotless  Queen. 

Long  may  she  rule  in  peace,  and  when  at  lenglh, 

Her  star,  still  rising  in  meridian  light 
Of  heavenly  day,  is  lost  ;  thou  girt  with  streiiglh 
Of  God's  approving  smile,  rule  strong  in  right 
Thy  spacious  realms,  and  ou  thy  diadem 

Our  Canada  shall  shine  the  brightest  gcm, 
And  giye  frcsh  lustre  to  thy  lofty  praiôe, 
Through  never  ending  ilays. 

John  Buuton. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

What  tidings  from  the  sea-gii-t  isle,  of  joy  or  hope  or  fear, 

Of  war  or  wit,  of  woman's  worth,  or  mnnhood's  proud  career? 

What  of  the  ancient  fatherland  ?  what  of  our  sovercign  dear  ? 

Not  to  the  numbers  of  the  bard,  or  sage's  lifebought  lore. 
Not  to  the  Senate's  vexed  debate,  or  the  cannon's  angry  roar, 
Not  to  the  pœans  of  the  great,  or  the  groans  at  Dives'  door. 

Not  to  thèse  are  ye  to  listen,  nor  thèse  the  taies  we  bring, 
Haste  !  bid  tlie  bells  of  tower  and  keep  a  royal  welcome  ring, 
A  welcome  to  the  bhie  eyed  boy  who  yet  may  be  a  king  ! 

Yes  I  ring  a  royal  welcome  as  befits  a  royal  guest. 

Ring  out  bold  bells  to  the  free  skies  of  ail  your  chimes  the  hest 

For  him  who  holds  Hewelyn's  land  who  bears  the  plumcd  crest. 

0  loyal  hands  and  loving  lips,  a  welcome  loud  and  long. 

And  greet  the  darlingof  our  hearts  with  mirth  and  danceand  song, 

Ay,  bring  the  ivy-crowued  cup,  let  who  wiU  say  'tis  wrong. 

For  never  since  Jacques  Cartier  tlie  fleur-de-lys  nnfnrled, 
And  bade  the  Bourbon  lilies  bloom  'mid  the  wilds  of  the  new  world, 
lias  guest  80  loved  e'er  trod  the  soil  where  the  ■ffigwam's  smoke  then 

[curled. 

Then  a  hearly  cheer  for  the  gallant  ship  tliat  brought  him  o'er  the  sea, 

Three  cheers  for  every  belted  knight  that  bears  him  companie, 

But  three  tiraes  three  for  the  lady  bright  that  nursed  him  on  her  knee. 

And  a  benison  on  the  fair  young  head  that  yet  ghall  wear  a  erown, 
Light  may  it  rest  on  thac  white  brow,  those  locks  so  comely  brown. 
Long  be  it  ère  a  silver  thread  streaks  their  soft  lenglhs  adown. 

No  commoQ  lot,  no  common  cares,  and  life  so  soon  began, 

Remember  this  lu  afcer  years  when  we  his  actions  scan, 

And  think  how  well  we  loved  tlie  boy  before  we  blâme  the  man. 

Ye  who  hâve  heard  his  gentle  voice,  hâve  looked  upon  his  face, 
AU  ye  who  hâve  a  kindly  wish  for  England's  royal  race, 
Bear  him  upon  your  heait  of  hearts  up  to  the  Throne  of  Grâce- 

O  maidens  iu  your  orisons,  remember  him  to-night, 

0  men  who  never  knelt  to  man,  kneel  to  the  King  of  llight, 

Pniy  Ilim  to  gaide  our  youthful  Prince  in  His  w«ys  just  and  right. 

Mcnlreal,  August  30,  IRfiO. 


THE    FATHER'S    TEAR. 

BY   J.    W.    BARKItU 

A  prattling  boy  with  flaxen  hair, 
Sat  by  his  father's  side  one  day, 

Twisting  a  fair  and  careless  carf, 
That  on  liis  ample  temple  lay. 

Mid  sportive  scènes,  his  truant  mind 
Wag  straying — it  was  holy  time. 

For  childhood's  innocence  and  mirth 
Will  stcal  upon  the  Sabbath  chime. 

But  as  he  leaned  his  weary  head 

Upon  the  kind  patemalarm, 
And  raised  his  eye  to  meet  the  glance 

That  banishcd  ever  vain  alarm, 

O'er  thatfamiliar  face  he  saw 
A  glisteniug  tear-drop  stealing  down, 

But  could  not  trace  upon  the  brow, 
The  shadow  of  a  failier's  frown. 

'•  Why  faUs  that  tear,"  the  prattler  siid. 
In  plaintive  whispers  soft  and  low, 

"  What  storm  hath  stirred  the  fount  of  grief. 
And  caused  the  bitter  floods  to  flow?" 

"  Dear  papa,  is  some  treasure  lost, 
Some  shiuing  treasure  bright  and  new; 

Has  some  foui  foe  assaiied  joy. 

And  tarnished  plcasure's  glowing  hue  ? 

"  The  sunlight  faUs  upon  our  path, 
Sweet  flowers  are  blooming  by  the  door, 

But  loving  hearts  are  clustering  near, 
To  cheer  thee — papa,  weep  no  more." 

"  My  child  it  is  not  earthly  woe 

That  presses  on  my  spirit  now, 
It  is  not  that  some  fiendish  art, 

Hath  spoiled  the  treasure  ofniy  hsart  ; 

"  It  is  not  that  I  sigh  for  gold, 
It  is  not  tliat  my  friends  grow  cold, 

But  other  thoughtg  my  bosom  swell, 
And  momeutary  bliss  dispel. 

"  l'm  thinking  of  many  snares, 
Which  lie  to  take  thy  youthful  feel, 

And  tremble,  least  thy  trusting  heart 
Shall  fall  a  prey  to  base  deceit. 

"  I  see  before  thee  frowning  skies, 
O'er  lands  of  dark  ravines  and  vales, 

t  hear  the  voice  of  grief  and  sighs, 
That  unsuspectiug  ears  assails. 

"  My  boy,  will  not  the  storm  of  life 
Upset  thy  light  and  fragile  bark, 

Will  not  thy  feet  mistake  the  way, 
Araid  the  shadow  drear  and  dark?  " 

"  Dear  papa,  I  havc  heard  you  say, 
There  is  a  sure,  unerring  Light, 

That  shineth  ever,  shineth  on, 
Amid  the  day,  amid  Ihe  night. 

"  l'U  heed  that  Light  and  list  that  Voice, 

That  guided  ever  into  truth. 
And  seek  that  crown  which  e'er  adorns, 

The  brow  of  childhood  and  of  youth." 


-New  York  Tcacher. 


OFFICIA.L    IS^oTICES 


Notice  to  the  Seeretaries-Treasiirers  of  the  Boards  of 

School  Commissioners  and  of  Trustées  of 

Dissentient  Schools. 

The  Secretaries-Treasurers  are  particularly  requestcd,  when  pre- 
paring  the  semi-annual  reports  of  their  respective  Boards,  to  mention 
the  full  yoarly  salary  of  the  Tcacher,  including  therein  the  value  of  tho 
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house  rent,  of  the  firewood,  of  the  board,  or  of  any  other  perquisites,  if 
such  be  granted  to  him. 

The  Secretaric's-Treasurers  will  aUo  be  jileased  to  calculate  in  dollars 
and  cents,  and  to  make  ail  tlie  necessary  additions  in  the  colnmns  in 
which  they  are  required.  Thus,  instead  of  merely  stating  that  so  many 
children  pay  so  much  a  nionth  in  monthly  foes,  state  the  total  of  the 
atûount,  etc. 

By  order, 

Louis  Giard,  Seci-etary. 

SCHOOL    TBCSTEES. 

Hi3  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Conucil  ha3  been  plcased  to 
make  the  foUowing  appointments  : — 

County  of  Shefford.— Sheflbrd  :  Messrs.  Dominique  Surprenant, 
Etienne  Bergeron  and  Joseph  Malbœuf  to  be  School  Trustées. 

BOARD    OF  EXAMIXIÎRS    FOIt    T!tE    DISTPICT    OF    K.\MOCKA.=KA. 

Misses  Adèle  Dumont  and  M.  Caroline  Terriault  bave  obtained 
diplomas  authorizing  them  to  teach  in  Model  Schools. 

Misses  Marceline  Dubé,  Hermine  Caron,  Eliza  Dooly,  M.  Aurélie  Ph. 
LeBel,  Edesso  Rouleau,  Céleste  Martin,  Eloise  Sirois,  Georgina  Coutu- 
rier, Virginie  Gagné,  Clémentine  Gagnon,  JI.  Georgina  Dufour,  Anna 
Dubé,  Eliza  Dumont,  Emilie  Pilote,  Marie  Dumont,  Clémentine  Mal- 
Tina Lebel  ;  Louise  Glisson,  (Madame  Martial  ri,oy);  Mr.  Martial  Roy  ; 
Misses  Angélique  Levasseur,  Clémentine  Emilie  Gagné,  Sara  Roy  ;  -Mr. 
Marcel  Côté  ;  Misses  Anne  Auctil,  Mathilde  Langlois,  Gandeline  Olym- 
piade Langlois  and  Philoméne  Gandeline  Boucher,  hâve  obtained 
diplomas  authorizing  them  to  teach  in  Elementary  Schools. 

P".  Draâis,  Seeretary. 

BOARI)    OF  EXAIIIKERS    FOK    THE   DISTEICT    OF   OTTAWA. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Elder,  and  Messrs.  Joseph  O'Donohoe  and  William  U. 
Prichard,  hâve  obtained  diplomas  authorizing  them  to  teach  in  Element- 
ary schools. 

John  R.  Woocs,  Seeretary. 

DONATIONS   TO    THE  LIBRARY   OP  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Superintendent  ackHowledges  with  thanks  the  foUowing  dona- 
tions :— 

From  Mr.  Gustave  Smith,  Professer  of  the  piano  forte  at  the  Convent 
of  the  Sacré-Cœur  and  Seeretary  to  the  Choir  of  St.  Patrick's  church, 
Montréal  :  "  Jie  Pape  Roi  ou  l'Univers  Catholique.  Chœur  avec  solo 
et  duo,  composé  et  arrangé  (avec  accompagnement  de  piano)  pour  une 
seule  voix  de  Soprano,"  1  pamplilet  4o. 

From  Messrs.  Hickling,  Swan  &  Brewer,  Boston  :  A  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  by  Joseph  E.  Worcester,  L.  L.  D.,   1  vol.  large  4o. 

From  MM.  Marne  et  Cie.,  Tours,  France  :  "  St.  Louis  et  son  siècle," 
1  vol.  large  8vo,  '■  Histoire  de  la  Révolution  Française,"  1  vol.  large 
8vo,  "  Voyage  en  France,"  by  Madame  Tastu,  1  vol.  large  .8vo,  "  Les 
plus  belles  Eglises  du  monde,"  1  vol.  large  8vo,  "  Un  Hiver  en  Egypte," 
1  vol.  large  8vo,  "  La  Terre  Sainte,"  1  vol.  large  8vi),  "  Histoire  de 
Paris,"  1  vol.  large  8vo,  "  Rome,"  1  vol.  large  8ïo. 

From  MM.  Dezobry,  E.  Magdeleine  et  Cie.,  Paris:  "  Précis  Historique 
et  Chronologique  de  la  Littérature  française,"  by  Alfred  Bougeault,  1 
vol.  18o. 

From  Mr.  J.  A.  Plinguet,  Montréal:  "  Questions  d'exercices  .-^ar  les 
cartes  géographiques,"  2  pamphlets  18vo,  two  copies. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

Mr.  George  William  Simpson,  Montréal,  lias  a  diploma  for  Mndel 
Schools  and  Académies.     Apply  at  the  Education  OfQce. 

A  Young  Lady,  provided  "svith  a  Model  "School  diploma  from  tl 
McGill  Normal  School— a  Protestant.— 4"),  Prince  Street. 

Mr.  Laurent  Giguière,  Rivière  du  Loup,  eu  haut,  has  a  diploma  for 
Model  Schools. 

Mr.  Timothy  O'Donohoe.     Apply  at  No.  295,  St.  Mary  Street. 

Mr-  L.  M.  Plante,  provided  with  a  diploma  for  Model  Schools.  Addi 
Arthabaslcaville. 

Miss  Honorine  Dumais,  has  a  diploma  for  Model  Schoolg,— teaches 
Prench  and  English.     Address  :  Kamouraska. 

Mr.  Alphonse  Dumais,  has  a  diploma  for  Model  Schools,- teaches 
English  and  Fronch.     Address  :  Kamouraska. 

Mr.   P.   A.    Parent,   has   a   diploma   for   Model  Schools.     Address: 

Miss  Mary  Kelly,— for  an  Elementary  School.  Apply  at  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald's,  Colborne  Street. 

Mr.  Henry  Edward  Dobcrty,  provided  with  a  diploma  for  Element- 
ary Schools— teaches  English  and  the  éléments  of  French.  Apply  at 
No.  2,  Prince  Street,  or  at  Mr.  Dalton's  Bookstore,  St.  Lawrence  Main 
Street,  or  at  the  Education  Office. 


A  young  Lady,  provided  with  a  diploma  for  Elementary  Schools — a 
Catholic.  Appiy— 9,  Colborne  Street,  or  at  Mr.  C.  Healy's,  95,  St. 
Lawrence  Main  Street. 

Mr.  John  R.  Lloyd,  a  native  of  England,  unmarried  ;  has  a  diplom.a 
from  the  McGill  Normal  School  for  teachingin  Elementary  Schools,  and 
be  well  recommended.  Address  :  Mariners'  Chapel,  Québec. 


Miss  Caroline  Gibeau,  has  a  diploma  for  Elementary  Schools,  teaches 
French  and  English.- 89,  St.  Catherine  Street. 
Mr.  George  H.  Williaiug,  for  an  Elementary  School,  62,  Craig  St. 
Mr.  Godfroi  Gagnon,  for  Elementary  Schools,  St.  Janvier. 
Miss  Marceline  Ethier,  for  Elementary  Schools,  127,  Montcalm  Street. 

Miss  Mary  Anne  Cronan,  for  Elementary  Schools,  Dorchesler  Street, 
bctwcen  St.  Charles  Borromée  and  St.  Urbain  Streets. 


TEACHERS    WANTED. 

A  tearher  is  wanted  for  a  school  in  tlie  municipality  of  Ste.  Angélique 
de  l'Ottawa.  He  must  be  able  to  teach  both  languageg.  Salary  $180. 
Apply  at  this  Office. 

Two  teachers— Protestant  Ladies— possessing  diplomas  for  Element- 
ary Schools.  S.alary  £20  per  annum,  each.  Address,  post-paid  :— P. 
Jones,  Sec.-Treas.,  Métis,  County  of  Rimonski. 

One  teacher,  for  the  township  of  Carleton,  capable  ofteachiag  French 
and  English.  Salary  $240.  A  teacher  is  .also  required  for  Maria.Address, 
J.  Meaghor,  Ejq.,  School  Inspeclor,  Carleton,  County  of  Bonaventurc. 

Two  teachers,  one  Protestant  and  one  Catholic,  possessing  diplomas 
for  Elementary  schools.  The  latter  should  be  able  to  teach  English 
and  Prench,  but  chiefly  English.  Salary  £25  in  cash,  and  £20  in  country 
produce,  per  annum,  each.  Address,"  post-paid,  Mr.  Wm.  Gray,  Sec. 
Treasurer,  Shoolbred,  county  of  Bonarenture. 
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The  Tisit  of  Mis  Roya!  Higtaness  tlie  Prince  of 
Wales  to  Asaiexica. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Altliough  éducation,  science  and  literature  are  ihc  main  topics 
to  which  our  journal  is  devoted,  it  ha.?  been  oiir  practice  iiot  to  allow 
the  great  events  of  the  day  to  pass  uniioticed  in  our  columns.  The 
teacher,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  to  be  kepl  in  ignorance  of  contempo- 
raneous  history  from  which  lie  mny  dérive  so  much  benefit,  ami 
with  the  assistance  ot  'vhiili  In'  willbe  enabled  to  illustrate 
many  lessons  in  histoiy,  y  ■i-i  ,  ■,.  r\r.  Références  to  passing 
events,  will  not  unfrequeiit!\  liimiil  ilrî  be.st  manner  of  secur- 
ing  the  attention  of  pupili  and  ul  stimulatiiig  their  mental 
faculties,  although  of  course,  gieat  caution  and  tact  is  to  be  used 
in  such  références,  so  as  to  keep  them  altogelher  l'ree  from  any- 
thing  iike  party  feeling. 

Among  the  remarkable  circnmstances  which  hâve  recently 
markect  the  history  of  our  young  and  gioviring  country,  the  most 
auspicious  arecertainly  the  completion  of  the"  Victoria  bridge  {the 
greatost  in  the  world)  and  ils  solemii  inauguration  by  the  Heir 
apparent  of  the  largest  Empire  on  earth. 

On  the  14lhof  May  18.59,  an  -Vddresswas  voled  by  both  Houses 
of  Parliameiit,  informing  lier  Majesly  of  the  approaching  com- 
pletion  ot  the  stupendous  work  which  this  colony  had  untertaken 
to  erect  over  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  humbiy  piaying  that  Her 
Majesty  (or  if  not  Her  Majesly,  some  ocher  rtiember  of  tlie  Royal 
fainily)  would  be  p!eased  to  visit  Canada  and  lo  inaugurale  it, 
Vi'hen  fînished.  The  Address  was  oarried  to  England  and  placed 
at  the  foot  of  the  Throne,  by  the  Hon.  H.  Smith,  Speaker  of  tlie 
Législative  Assembly.  In  answer  Her  Majesly  was  graciously 
pleased  to  say  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  personnally  to  comply 
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with  the   wishes  of  her   Canadian  subjects,   but  Ihat  the  Prince 
ut  Wales  would  corne  to  Canada  as  her  Kepresentative. 


THE   PRINCE'S    BIOGRAPHY. 

His  Royal  Higliness  Albert  Edward  was  born  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  on  the  9tli  of  Noveraber,  1841.  He  is  in  possession  of  the 
follovving  tilles:  '•  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Saxony,  Prince  of 
Saxe  Cobourg  Gotha,  Duke  of  Coruwall  and  Rothsay,  Earl  of 
Chester,  Carrick  and  Dublin,  Baron  Renfrew  and  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  Knight  ot  the  Garter."  Thèse  are  derived  partly  by 
inheritance  and  panly  by  création.  Edward  the  First  having  in 
politic  concession  tothe  Welsh  Chieftains,  created  his  heir  Prince 
of  Wales,  this  title  lias  ever  since  beeii  given  to  the  Heir  apparent 
of  the  Throne  of  England.  The  Scoltish  titles  of  the  Prince  are 
derived  frora  Robert  the  Third,  in  vvhose  reign  they  were  vested  in 
the  Heir  apparent  of  the  crown  of  Sootland  for  ever.  On  the  lOth 
of  September,  1849,  Her  Majesty  granted  to  her  son  and  heir  ar.d 
to  his  heirs  for  ever  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Dublin  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  memory  of  her  visit  to  that  portion  of  her  dominions. 

The  éducation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  at  first  conducted 
nnder  the  immédiate  care  of  his  royal  mother.  In  the  languages, 
classios,  natiiral  philosophy,  mathematics  and  other  branches  of 
study,  he  bas  beeu  assisted  by  private  tutorsselected  expressly  on 
accoiint  of  their  qualifioation  and  ability  to  convey  instruction. 
When  the  âge  of  Albert-Edward  became  such  as  to  require  the 
immédiate  care  of  a  Tutor,  Mr.  Gibbs  was  appointed  to  that  post 
of  high  confidence.  The  young  Prince  was  induced  to  learn, 
not  forced,  and  every  thing  was  done  to  render  his  studies  agreea- 
ble  to  hira.  Mr.  Gibbs  is  said  to  hâve  effected  much  in  convey- 
ing  the  first  notions  of  learning  to  the  raind  of  his  royal  pupil, 
through  a  peculiar  talent  of  telling  stories  and  anecdotes.  Some 
usefui  truths  having  thus  been  iiîcnlcated  and  a  désire  for  more 
gênerai  information  having  been  excited,  the  Prince  was  encour- 
aged  to  acquire  knowledge  by  personal  observation.  The  master 
and  pupil  prooeeded  togethet  to  examine  theordinary  phenomena 
of  nature,  and  explanations  were  given  of  what  was  not  quite  intel- 
ligible to  the  latter  in  the  same  felicitous  manner.  (1) 

rhe  arts  which  hâve  oonferred  so  refined  a  grâce  on  modem 
social  life,  hâve  as  is  well  known,  been  cultivated  with  singular 
success,  by  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  consort.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing  thaï  they  should  hâve  wished  suoh  talent  to  be  hereditary 
in  the  Royal  line,  but  it  is  surprising  to  find  this  désire  realized 
to  the  extent  it  has  been.  The  Prince  of  Wales  learned  to  draw 
with  facility  and  was  encouraged  to  render  the  accomplishment 
usefui.  The  nuraerous  trips  and  voyages  on  which  he  has  been 
engaged  hâve  aiforded  him  ample  opportunity. 

It  was  first  arranged  Ihat  the  Prince  should  take  a  tour  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Lake  District  of  England,  comprising  the  coun- 
ties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  Besides  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  interesting  détails  of  Arctic  adventures  from  Dr.  Arm- 
strong,  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  accompanied  him  and  who 
had  been  surgeon  and  naturalist  in  the  expédition  in  search  of 
Sir  John  Franklin,  this  excursion  afforded  the  young  Prince  a 
remarkable  opporiunity  of  completing  and  illustrating  his  geological 
studies.  He  descended  into  mines  and  climbed  raountains  with 
equal  eagerness,  coUected  spécimens  of  the  rocks  and  metals, 
sketched  the  scenery,  inserted  in  his  journal  an  account  of  the 
day's  adventure  or  wrote  home  a  narrative  of  everylhing 
he  had  seen  worthy  of  relation,  together  with  sucli  traits  of 
individual  character  as  had  come  under  his  observation. 

The  next  tour  made  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  a  foreign  one. 
It  extended  to  highly  interusting  portions  of  Germany,  France  and 
Switzerland.  In  ils  results  it  was  even  more  satisfactoiy  than  the 
preceding,  as  could  be  seen  by  the  reports  sent  home  and  the 
entries  on  his  diary.  On  his  return,  the  White  Lodge,  in  Richmond 
Park,  was  selected  as  a  place  admirably  adapted  for  continuing 
the  physical  and  mental  training  of  the  Prince.  The  neighbour- 
hood  had  witnessed  the  sports  and  studies  of  many  successive 
Princes  of  Wales.  In  this  pleasant  retirement  the  studies  prooeeded 
more  systematically  than  hitherto,  and  at  the  same  time  rowingon 
the  Thames  in  a  small  boat,  riding  in  the  park  and  enjoying  a 
game  of  cricket  oocasionally,  contributed  to  the  development  of 
his  health,  the  pure  air  for  which  this  beautiful  locality  has 
been  famous  from  time  immémorial  adding  its  influence. 


When  the  Prince  had  fully  enjoyed  his  Richmond  retreat, 
a  new  expédition  was  planned  for  hira,  that  came  recom- 
mended  by  singular  attractions.  It  was  a  voyage  in  the  Royal 
yacht  to  the  coast  of  Ireland,  with  a  tour  to  such  places  of 
mterest  in  the  island  as  were  most  readily  accessible.  The  scen- 
ery for  which  the  land  of  Saints  is  deservedly  famous  was  sure  of 
receiving  justice  in  the  sketch  book  and  journal  of  the  youthful 
traveller  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  personal  charaoteristics 
of  a  people  whose  vis  coviica  js  so  great  and  lively  afforded  a  rich 
fund  of  amusement. 

On  the  9th  of  Novembor,  1858,  the  Prince  having  that  day 
completed  his  seventeenth  year,  was  appointed  Colonel  in  the 
army.  The  London  Gazette  of  the  follovving  day,  contained  an 
announcement  to  the  effect  that  Her  Majesty  had  been  pleased, 
by  letters  patent,  to  give  and  grant  unto  His  Royal  Highness 
Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  full  power  and  authority  to  wear 
and  use  the  Star  and  also  to  wear  and  use  the  Collar  and  ail  other 
insignia  belonging  to  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter  and  to 
sit  in  the  stall  assigned  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  Royal 
Chapel  of  St.  George,  at  Windsor,  and  to  use  al)  rights  and  pri- 
ges  belonging  to  a  Knight  Companion  of  the  said  most  noble 
Order,  in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  as  if  His  Royal  Highness 
had  been  formally  installed. 

Havin:^  thns  fairly  entered  upon  the  duties  of  manhood,  His  Royal 
Highness  'eiermined  upon  pursuing  his  studies,  for  a  time  atleast, 
at  Rome.  Bleanwhile  Major  General  Bruce,  brother  to  Lord 
Elgin,  and  so  well  known  and  so  universally  beloved  in  Canada, 
had  been  appointed  Governor  to  the  young  Prince.  A  hetter  nor 
a  more  auspicious  sélection  for  this  Colony,  could  not  hâve  been 
made.  After  a  brief  visit  to  his  illustrious  sister  at  Berlin,  the 
Princess  Fredericka-William,  of  Prussia,  he  prooeeded  on  his 
journey  to  Italy,  accompanied  by  his  governor.  On  his  way 
thitlier  he  performed  the  first  public  act  of  his  life,  one  which 
will  ever  be  remembered  by  Canadians.  Tliis  great  colony  of  the 
Empire,  which  had  already  made  known  to  the  world  its  désire 
of  contributing  its  fair  share  in  the  noble  striiggles  of  the  mother 
country  by  its  subscriptions  infavour  of  the  familles  of  the  victims 
(French  and  English)  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  also  by  its  very 
libéral  contributions  towards  the  Indian  relief  fund,  had  gone  one 
step  further  and  at  a  time  of  great  difficulty,  had  levied  a  régiment 
which  was  called  the  KtOth  or  Prince  of  Wales  Royal  Canadian 
Régiment  of  foot.  This  régiment  being  then  safely  landed  in 
England  and  stationed  at  Shorncliffe  near  Folkestone,  the  Prince 
inspected  it  and.went  through  the  cereraony  of  presenting  colours, 
on  wliich  occasion  he  made  the  following  speech: 

"  Lord  Melville,  Colonel  de  Rottenberg,  and  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  lOOth  Régiment,— It  is  most  gratiîying  to  me  that,  by  the 
Queen's  gracions  permission,  my  first  public  act  since  I  hâve  had 
the  honour  of  holding  a  commission  in  the  British  army  should  be 
the  présentation  of  colours  to  a  régiment  which  is  the  spontaneous 
offering  of  the  loyal  and  spirited  Canadian  people,  and  with  which, 
at  their  désire,  my  name  has  been  specially  associated.  The 
cérémonial  on  which  we  are  now  engaged  possesses  a  peculiar 
significance  and  solemnity,  because  in  confiding  to  you  for  the 
first  time  this  emblem  of  mililary  fidelity  and  valeur  I  not  only 
recognize  emphatically  your  enrolment  into  our  national  force,  but 
celebrate  an  act  which  proclaims  and  strengthens  the  unity  of  the 
varions  parts  of  this  vast  empire  under  the  sway  of  our  common 
Sovereign.  Althoiigh,  owing  to  my  youth  and  inexpérience,  I 
can  but  very  imperfectiy  give  expression  to  the  sentiments  which 
this  occasion  is  calculated  to  awaken  with  référence  to  yourselves 
and  to  the  great  and  flourishing  province  of  Canada,  you  may 
rest  assured  that  I  shall  ever  watch  the  progress  and  achieve- 
ments  of  your  gallant  corps  whh  deep  inlerest,  and  that  I  heartily 
wish  you  ail  honour  and  success  in  the  piosecntion  of  the  noble 
career  on  which  you  hâve  entered." 

The  Prince  arrived  in  the  Eternal  City  in  the  latter  part  of 
January,  1859,  and  having  spent  some  time  in  exploring  ancien! 
and  modem  Rome,  proceeded  quietly  and  unostentatiously  to  his 
studies.  Before  doing  so,  however,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Pope. 
His  appearance  at  the  Vatican  is  worthy  of  note,  the  more  so  as  a 
Prince  oi  the  blood  Royal  of  England  had  not  made  a  similar  visit 
for  some  centuries.  Agreeably  to  the  expressed  wish  of  her 
Majesty,  the  réception  was  conducted  with  little  ceremony.  His 
Holiness  rose  on  the  entry  of  ihe  Prince,  and,  coming  forward  to 
the  door  of  the  apaitment  to  meet  him,  conducted  him  in  the 
most  affable  manner  possible  to  a  .«eat,  and  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  him  in  French.  General  Bruce  was  the  only  other 
person  présent  at  the  interview,  which  was  brief,  and  limited  to 
complimentary  expressions  and  subjects  of  local  interest,  but  per- 
fectly  satisiactory  to  ail  parties.    It  is  said  that  His  Holiness 
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expressed  afterwards  the  liighest  opinion  of  the  manners  and 
character  of  his  youthful  visitor.  On  liie  Prince  rising  to  take  liis 
leave,  the  Pope  conducted  liira  again  to  the  iloor  with  the  sarae 
warmth  of  manner  vvhich  he  had  testifîed  on  leceiving  him.  The 
slay  of  his  Royal  Highness  at  Rome  being  intenupted  by  the  out- 
bieak  oC  the  war  in  Italy,  he  travelled  to  GibraUar,  and  frora 
thence  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  He  returned  lo  Ensc'and  June  25, 
1859. 

Having  thus  fiom  ihe  fountain  head  drunk  copiously  of  Latin 
literature,  ihe  Prince,  soon  after  his  arrivai  in  England,  commenced 
a  regular  academical  training  at  the  University  of  Ediiibnrgh, 
where  he  daily  attended  the  classes  of  the  professors,  and  showing 
a  fan-  amount  of  application,  made  considérable  progress  in 
his  "  Huraanities."  He  subsequently  continued  his  uurriculum  at 
Oxford,  where  his  éducation  was  receiving  every  advantage  which 
couid  be  e.vpected  from  the  tulorship  of  world-renowned  profes- 
sors, when  il  was  interrupted  by  His  Vice-Rega!  mission  to 
Canada. 

ni. 

THE    PRIN-CE'S    DEr.^RTURE    FOR   AWKRICA. 

On  the  9th  of  Juiy,  His  Royal  Highness  aecompanied  by  his 
august  father,  the  Prince  Consort,  arrived  in  Plymoulh  Sound,  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  yacht,  Her  Majesty  having  aecompanied 
them  part  of  the  journey  in  the  Fairy.  After  having  received  an 
address  from  the  Corporation  of  the  horough  of  Devonport,  the 
Prince,  at  about  half  past  eight  o'clock,  embarked  on  board  the 
Hero  (91  guns),  Captain  Seymour,  U.  B.,  and  at  seven  the 
foUowing  raorning,  aecompanied  by  the  frigate  Ariadne,  under 
saintes  from  Ihe  St.  George  and  Emerald,  the  citadel  and  a  bat- 
tery  on  Mount  Edgmount,  left  the  Sound.  As  Ihe  Hero  approacheti, 
the  Channel  fleet  lying  about  four  railes  ofT  the  port,  opened  into 
two  lines,  and  the  noble  vessel  passed  between  them  and  took  the 
lead  down  the  Channel  with  a  fair  wind.  The  following  composed 
the  .«iuite  of  the  Prince  and  erabaiked  with  His  Royal  Highness  : 
His  Grâce  the  Duke  of  Newcaslle,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  ;the  Earl  of  St.  Germains,  Steward  to  the  Queen's  House- 
hold ;  Major  General  Bruce,  Governor  lo  the  Prince  ;  Dr.  Ackland, 
the  Prince's  Physiciau  ;  Major  Teesdale  and  Capt.  Grey,  the 
Prince's  Equerries,  and  Mr.  Engleherst,  private  Secretary  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Afier  Ihirteen  days  the  Royal  squadron  reached  Newfoundland  ; 
the  Hero  and  Ariadne  anchored  in  the  harbour  ol  St.  John's  on  the 
23rd  of  July,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  ne.xt  day,  at  noon, 
the  Heir  apparent  landed  for  the  first  lime  in  the  North  American 
dominions  of  his  Royal  mother.  The  event  being  iramediately  made 
known  by  telegraph,  throughout  the  whole  of  ihe  colonies,  salutes 
were  fîred  in  the  principal  towns,  the  bells  of  churches  rang  and 
other  démonstrations  of  joy  spontaneously  followed  the  auspicious 
announcement. 

Newfoundland  is  as  far  as  historical  science  can  show,  the  first 
part  of  America  disoovered.  It  is  asserted  Ihat  it  was  lîrst 
visited  by  Biarne,  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  Earl  of  Norway,  in  986.  In 
May,  1497,  Cabot,  who  was  dispatched  by  King  Henry  VHI., 
gave  it  the  name  of  Prima  Vista,  vvhich  is  still  retained  by  a  small 
island  near  it.  The  Pottuguese  established  the  first  fisheries  in 
1502  ;  the  Spanish,  the  French,  and  the  English  soon  followed, 
and  hke  ail  olher  countries  in  North  America,  it  was  successively 
taken,  lost  and  retaken  by  the  two  latter  nations  until  Louis  XIV, 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  ceded  it  to  England  ;  this  was 
nearly  fifly  years  before  the  cession  of  Canada.  Newfoundland 
inay  be  Iherefore  considered  as  ihe  oldest  British  colony  of 
Amenca.  In  1729,  it  was  separated  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  Captain 
Osborn  was  appointed  Governor,  Sir  Alexander  Bannerman  beinf 
now  ils  forty-first  Governor.  ° 

The  island  is  of  triangular  shape,  measuring  in  lenglh  420 
miles  and  m  ils  greate.st  breadth  300  ;  ils  area'is  36,000  square 
miles. 

The  populalion  in  1857,  was  119,000,  of  whom  55,000  were 
Catholics,  42,000  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  20,000  were 
Melhodists,elc.  There  is  a  Normal  School,  12  Grammar  Schools  or 
Académies,  300  Elementary  schools  attended  by  18,000  pnpils.  The 
educational  System  is  as  separate  as  il  can  be  in  relation  to  Calholics 
and  Protestants,  there  being  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  Board, 
a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  Inspector,  etc. 


There  is  but  one  city,  St.  John's,  and  five  towns,  Havre  de  Grâce, 
Carbonear,  Brigues,  Port  de  Grâce  and  Placentia,  formerly  Plai- 
sance. St.  John's  is  Ihe  most  eastern  seaporl  in  America.  The 
harbour  is  excellent  ;  it  is  enclosed  by  two  mountains,  between 
which  is  the  enlrance  or  narrows  defended  by  numerous  batteries. 
The  city  is  built  on  a  lising  ground  ;  it  is  supplied  with  gas  and 
waler  ;  there  was  a  newspaper  published  at  St.  John's  as  early 
as  1807,  and  there  are  now  no  less  than  9  in  the  island.  Resi)on- 
sible  Government  was  established  in  1854.  In  18.32,  there  had 
been  a  Législative  Council  and  a  Législative  Assembly  established, 
which  were  made  one  in  1843,  and  separated  again  in  1848. 
There  are  30  memhers  in  the  Lower  House. 

The  principal  buildings  are  the  Catholic  Cathedral,  erecled  since 
the  fiie  of  18-16,  ihe  .anglican  Calhedral,  an  élégant  building  in 
gothic  style,  the  Parliameut  House  in  Grscian  style,  called  alsothe 
Colonial  building,  coiitaining  the  public  offices,  etc.  The  popu- 
lation is  between  20  and  25,000  soûls. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Montréal  Gazette  thus  describes  the 
first  named  of  thèse  buildings.  "  On  the  finest  site  overtopping 
the  very  heart  of  the  cily  is  the  Cathedral,  with  the  Bishop's 
palace,  Italian  in  style,  flanked  with  towers  and  looking  very  mag- 
nificent  amid  ils  surroundings.  In  size  it  seemed  lo  me  to  hâve 
about  two  thirds  or  three  fourths  that  of  Aotre-Dame  or  Parish 
Church  of  Montieal.  But  the  interior  is  niuch  more  finely  fitted 
up,— there  is  uolliing  sombre  hère;  the  light  is  cheerful.  The 
Bishop,  Dr.  Mollock  is  a  lover  of  Ihe  fine  Arts  and  hère  are 
the  best  copies  of  some  of  the  clief  d'œuvres  of  ihe  great  Italian 
masters  I  hâve  ever  seen." 

On  the  Prince's  arrivai,  not  only  the  British  corvette  Flying  FisJt. 
butalso  the  French  man-of-war  Sesostris  which  happeiied  lo  be  iri 
the  harbour,  gave  ail  due  marks  of  honour,  by  firing  a  royal  sainte, 
hoisling  ilags,  and  manning  the  yards.  Although  it  had  rained 
in  the  moriiing,  when  the  Prince  landed  the  weather  was  beau- 
tiful.  The  Governor,  ihe  authorities,  civil  and  military,  ihe  national 
and  other  societies  received  His  Royal  Highness  on  the  wharf 
and  aecompanied  him  through  the  streels  elegantiy  deooraled 
wilh  triumphal  arches,  etc.,  to  the  Governor's  résidence.  The 
addresses  being  read,  a  levée  was  held.  A  revie«  of  the 
volunteers  took  place  afterwards.  After  lunch,  H.  R.  H.  rode  oui 
through  the  tovvn  into  the  country.  The  first  day  ended  with  a  dinner 
at  which  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Bishops,  the  Chief  Justice  Sir 
Francis  Brady  aud  the  other  Judges  were  présent  ;  there  was  in  the 
evening  a  display  of  fireworks,  which  from  the  sea  shorc,  owing  to 
the  lofly  position  of  the  city  must  hâve  had  a  very  grand  efiect.  On 
the  second  day  the  weather  was  delightful  and  the  whole  popula- 
tion most  enthusiastic.  In  the  morning  H.  R.  H.  visited  Ihe 
two  cathedrals  in  both  of  which  he  was  received  by  the  respeclive 
bishops  and  clergy,  and  expressed  himselfin  terms  of  admiration 
for  both  sacred  édifices.  The  organs  played  the  National  Antliem, 
and  the  attending  crowds  were  most  enthusiastic  and  loyal.  After 
a  lunch  at  the  Government  house,  ihere  was  a  Regatta  on  Quidi- 
Vidi  Lake;  several  thousands  of  the  population  were  présent  and 
continually  cheeriiig  the  Prince.  A  gayer  or  more  animated  scène 
could  not  be  imagiiied.  After  the  Regalla,  H.  R.  H.  drove  to  the 
picturesque  Quidi-Vidi  village,  where  ,he  v/as  observed  lo  take 
much  interesl  in  the  modeof  curing  andldrying  fish.  On  that  day, 
a  beauliful  Newfoundland  dog,  having  a  handsome  silver  collar 
wilh  the  Royal  Anns  and  an  inscription,  was  presented  lo  him  in 
the  name  of  the  iiihabitants  of  Newfoundland;  H.  R.  H.  was 
delighted  wilh  this  suilable  présent  and  named  the  dog  "  Cabot  " 
in  honor  of  the  discoverer  of  Newfoundland.  In  the  evening,  the 
Prince  attended  a  great  bail,  where  he  opened  the  dances°bya 
quadrille  in  which  Lady  Brady,  wife  of  the  Chief  Justice,  was 
honored  with  the  Prince's  hand.  On  that  occasion  a  young  German 
Lady,  born  at  Gotha,  the  capital  of  the  Prince  Consort's  territories 
was  honored  wilh  a  spécial  présentation  to  the  Prince  by  his 
Physician,  Dr.  Ackland.  H.  R.  H.  addressed  her  most  kindly  and 
aflably  in  the  German  language. 

On  the  27lh  the  Prince  left  for  Halilax  ;  such  was  the  enlhusiasm 
that  the  horses  were  taken  from  his  carriage  and  it  was  drawn  by 
the  people  from  the  Government  House  to  the  Queen's  wharf. 
The  day  was  beauliful  and  bright.  On  erabarking,  Ihe  ships  salnted 
and  the  seamen  on  ihe  yards  took  up  the  cheerlng  from  the  shore 
with  a  most  thrilling  etl'ect.  The  following  description  of  Ihe  young 
Prince's  person  and  manners  as  wrillen  from  St.  John's  to 
the  Montréal  Gazette,  perfectly  agrées  with  the  opinions  that 
hâve  been  expressed  at  ail  the  olher  places  which  he  has 
visited,  and  ailhough  favorable  it  is  far  exceeded  by  most  of 
the  accounts  given  of  him  bolh  in  the  press  and  in  private  cir- 
cles.  "  The  prince  enjoyed  the  dances  most  heartily  and  unaf- 
fectedly.     In  demeanor  he  is  kind  and  gentle  with  a  quiet  placid 
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dignity  lliat  ncver  lorsakes  liim.  He  was  dressed  in  llie  unifoim 
ofli  Colonel  et  Ihe  Li'e  Guaids  witli  the  oitler  of  the  Golden  Heece 
and  Ribbon  and  Siar  of  llie  Gaiter.  lie  appeais  to  be  charmed 
willi  eveiy  thing  and  wiU  by  his  conduot  unile  the  Provinces  in 
love  and  good  will.  He  is  exactiy  like  the  Queen,  wilh  a  mosl 
gentle,  kind  and  alraost  féminine  face  and  raanner.  His  foirn  is 
slig-ht  and  boyish,  and  in  height  he  appeared  lo  be  about  5  feel 
6.  °  There  was  not  the  luast  stiflneàs  in  his  beaiing  on  board  eliip, 
and  he  won  the  heaits  of  ail  by  his  pcrfeot  naturalness." 

V". 


Nova  Scolia  was  the  noxl  Province  honoied  wilh  the  présence 
of  the  Heir  apparent.  This  is  the  largest  and  most  important  of 
the  Lower  Provinces  :  although  on  account  of  ils  fîsheries  and  of 
Iheir  influence  on  the  gênerai  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Britisli 
Empire,  and  of  ils  coramanding  maritime  position,  the  possession 
of  Newfoundiand  is  perhaps  equally  important.  The  Province  of 
Nova  ."-colia  comprises  the  penmsnla  of  iha;  name  and  the  island 
of  Cape-Breton.  The  length  of  the  peninsula  is  280  miles  ;  its 
■rrealest  breadth  1-20  ;  and  its  area  15,627  square  miles.  Ils  popu- 
Tation  is  about  227,500.  The  area  of  ihe  island  is  3,120  square 
miles  and  its  population  58,500. 

Nova  Scotia  was  called  Acadie,  by  the  French  who  first  settled 
it  m  1598.  It  wastaken  by  the  Englishcolouisls  of  Virginia  iu  1614, 
and  there  occurred  the  first  hostilities  between  the  English  and 
the  French  in  America.  This  country  was,  like  Canada,  for  many 
years  the  scène  of  war  and  bloodshed,  and  the  early  selliers  botii 
of  the  peninsula  and  ihe  island  aie  kiiown  in  the  pages  of  hislory 
for  deeds  of  ihe  most  heroic  valeur.  Nova  Scolia  was  ceded  lo 
Greal  Britain  in  1748,  and  Cape  Breton  al  Ihe  same  lime  as  Canada. 
Such  was  the  opinion  enterlained  of  the  endomilable  obstinacy  of 
Ihe  Acadians  and  of  their  unconquerable  love  of  ihe  old  fatherland,, 
that  through  a  cruel  and  misguidod  policy  they  were  gathered  on 
varions  points  on  prelence  of  conferring  wilh  ihem  and  then  sud- 
deuly  forced  on  board  of  ■  several  ships,  and  the  grealest  part  of 
them  dispersed  over  Ihe  wide  surface  of  America.  There  is  no 
doubl  that  but  for  such  a  course  they  wou!d  hâve  afterwards  like 
if.e  Cauadians  Ihemselves,  shown  lowards  Ihe  British  crown  the 
same  unyielding  loyally  which  had  marked  Iheir  devoiion  lo 
France,  and  the  Lower  Provinces  woald  now  conlain  double  the 
population  they  can  boast  of;  many  parishes  in  Lower  Canada, 
were  settled  by  those  refugees  and  they  are  not  aniong  Ihe  less 
peaceable  nor  the  less  prosperous.  The  characterislics  of  the 
Acadian  race  still  dislinguLsh  their  descendants  from  the  French 
Canadians.  A  certain  number  returned  aller  the  peace  of  1760, 
and  joined  Ihose  who  had  escaped  the  déplorable  fate  of 
their  nation  ;  their  descendanls  form  an  iniporlanl  portion  of  ihe 
population  of  New  Brunswick,  Cape  Brelon  and  Prince  Edvi'aid's 
Island.  Mr.  Rameau,  a  French  wriler,  who  is  now  visiting  the 
Lower  Provinces  and  who  from  the  archives  of  ihe  government  in 
France  had  procured  satislical  information  of  gieat  value  on 
Ihe  original  setlk-rs  (1)  considers  that  ihe  natural  increase  of 
the  Acadians  is  even  grealer  ihan  that  of  the  Canadians.  He 
says  that  the  actual  Acadian  population  of  the  Lower  Pro- 
vinces, is  95,000  soûls,  a  figure  which  some  will  perhaps  ihink 
somewhat  exagerated  ;  but  which  raust  be  nearly  correct  since 
iVIr.  Rameau's  information  was  chiefly  oblained  from  the  mis- 
sionaries  of  Ihe  several  Acadian  parishes.  Education  has  as  yel 
made  but  little  progress  among  the  Acadians  as  a  gênerai  rule. 
Dut  al  Arichat  and  olher  places  where  some  of  them  hâve  been 
educated  they  hâve  allained  to  no  inconsiderable  wealth  and 
influence.  (2) 

Il  is  to  be  hoped  that  means  will  be  laken  to  indues  them  to 
take  advantage  of  the  libéral  provisions  made  for  éducation  in 
that  Province.  There  are  ihree  chariered  Collèges  and  numerous 
Académies.  There  are  1,200  Commoii  Sohools  attended  by  35,000 
pupils  anil  a  Normal  School  al  Truro. 

Re.ïpon.siblo  Government  was  introducedin  1848,  the  Législative 
Council  consists  of  21  members  appoinled  for  life  by  the  Crown, 
and  the  Législative  Assembly  consists  of  53  members  elected  by 
tlie  Counlies.  Hon.  E.  Cornwallis,  the  tirsl  Goveri.or,  was  appoinlecl 


(1)  La  France  aux  Colonies— Acadiens  et  Canadiens,  parE.  Hameau 
vols.  80,  Paris,  ISCO. 


(2)  Two  of  the  pupils  of  the  Jacques-Cartier  Normal  School,  (Mont- 
réal) are  now  employed  as  teachers  at  Tignish,  Prince  Edward's  Island. 


in  1749.  and  the  présent  Governor  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  is  the 
thirtielh.  On  the  list  are  found  the  names  of  several  of  those 
who  afterwards  ruied  over  the  whole  or  part  of  our  Province, 
viz.:Sir  George  Prévost,  Sir  J.  C.  .Sherbrooke,  the  Earl  ol  Dalhousie, 
Sir  J.  Kempt,  and  Sir  Peregrine  Mahland. 

The  capital,  Halifax,  has  a  population  of  about  28,000  soûls. 
Annapoiis  (Port  Royal  of  the  French),  Piclou,  Yarmouth,  Truro, 
Windsor,  .■\richal,  and  Sydney,  are  the  largest  lowns  :  Louisbourg, 
the  old  capital  of  Cape  Breton,  of  such  great  reiioun  in  the  annals 
of  hi.story,  and  once  a  well  lortified  and  important  commercial 
town,  is  now  but  a  very  insignificant  village. 

The  site  of  Halifax  is  very  fine,  sloping  up  from  ihe  harbor  to  the 
ciladel.  The  slone  used  in  building  is  of  a  greyish  brown,  but  the 
majority  of  ihe  houses  aie  of  wood.  The  two  Cathédrale,  len  or  twelve 
other  churches,  llie  Parliament  buildings,  and  the  two  collèges  are 
the  principal  buildings.  Halifax  has  a  Calholic  Archbishop,  it 
being  the  Melropolis  of  an  ecclesiaslical  Province,  comprising  the 
diocèses  of  St.  John's  (Ni;wfoundland)  Halifax,  .\richal,  Charlolte- 
lown,  Fredericklon  and  Chathara. 

The  Hero,  Ariadne,  and  Flying  Fish,  arrived  in  the  harbor  of 
Ihat  City,  on  ihe  31st  of  July,  al  seven  in  the  morning.  They  were 
saluted  immediately  by  Admirai  Milne's  vessel,  ihe  Sile,  by  the 
Cossack,  Ihe  Valorous  and  other  ships  of  war  of  the  station. 
The  citadel  and  batteries  joined  in  the  chorus  :  several  steamboats 
left  Ihe  wharf  wilh  crovvds  of  passengers  and  a  liltle  fieet  of  birch 
canoës  filled  wilh  the  aborigines  dressed  in  iheir  best  finery  also 
slarled  lo  welcome  the  Pruice. 

Il  had  been  prearranged  that  Ihe  scène  of  Ihe  landing  would  be 
photographed  ;  the  Prince,  Iherefore,  when  at  the  top  ot  the  sleps 
on  ihe  wharf  paused  for  a  moment,  while  the  guard  presented 
arms,  gracefully  inclining  his  head,  the  Lient.  Governor  bowing 
low  to  him.  The  Speaker.s  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  ihe 
Admirai,  the  General  and  the  Mayor  of  the  City  were  then  inlro- 
duced,  after  which  the  latter  presented  an  Addiess  to  which  H.  R. 
H.  replied  in  a  tone  and  manner  which  immediately  struck  ail 
those  who  had  heard  Her  Majesty  herself  on  such  occasions,  to  be 
exactiy  similar,  while  also  the  Prince's  features  were  declared  to  be 
as  closely  ressembling  those  of  our  august  Sovereign.  The  same 
remarks  were  coneurred  in,  we  musl  say,  in  most  of  the  places 
which  the  )'oung  Prince  has  since  visiled.  A  procession  was  formed 
through  the  streets  of  the  City,  which  were  beaulifully  andlaslefuUy 
decorated  wilh  arches  of  foliage  and  evergreens,  the  most  beautifui, 
by  a  ralher  anomalous  coïncidence,  being  pronounced  those  erected 
by  Ihe  Archbishop  and  by  the  Freemasons.  In  ihe  procession 
which  was  morethan  amde  in  length,  were  noliced  the  Indians  in 
their  quainl  and  indescribable  attire  and  the  negroes  who  appear 
to  be  numerous  in  Halifax,  having  a  banner  of  Iheir  own,  wilh  the 
moilo  :  "  Liberty  to  the  Captive,"  inscribed  on  it.  The  black  and 
the  while  chiidren  of  the  schools  mingled  togelher,  the  girls  being 
of  course  ail  dressed  in  the  latter  colour:  as  the  Prince  passed  they 
sang  lo  the  air  of  the  Naîional  Anlliem  :— 

Welcome  our  Royal  guest  ! 
Welcome  from  every  breast, 

From  ev'ry  longue, 
From  hearts  both  warm  and  tnie, 
Hearla  that  beat  bigh  for  you  ; 
Loudly  our  welcome  due 

To  thee  be  sung. 

Prince  of  a  lofty  Une, 
Tbe  virtues  ail  be  thine, 

Which  grâce  Our  Queen  ; 
To  her  we  lay  through  thee, 
Love  failh  aud  loyalty, — 
Homage  which  fils  the  free. 

God  save  the  Queen  I 

The  Prince,  during  the  procession  rode  wilh  his  staff,  and 
owing  lo  ihe  firing  of  guns  and  the  varions  décorations  of  the 
street^s,  had  a  good  occasion  to  display  his  horsemanship.  In  the 
evening,  H.  H.H.  dined  wilh  the  high  functionaries  of  ihe  Colony, 
and  a  gênerai  illumination  of  the  city  and  fleet  look  place,  which 
being  accotnpanied  by  fire  works,  had  the  most  magie  effecl.  The 
next  day,  Tuesday,  ihe  Prince  held  a  review  ;  the  troops  on  the 
ground  numbered  2,000,  the  speclators  about  25,000.  He  also  visited 
îhe  lodge  built  for  his  grandfalher,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  on  ihe  shore 
ofF  Bedford  Basin,  and  attended  Indian  games.  The  same  day, 
J.  Caldwell,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Halifax  gave  a  lunch  at  which  were 
présent  the  numerous  représentatives  of  the  press  of  the  Uniled 
States  and  of  Canada  and  many  distinguished  slrangers,  among 
whom  were   H.    Lincoln,  Esq.,  the  Mayor  of  Boston  and  C.  S. 
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Rodier,  Esquire,  Mayor  of  Montréal.  The  lattei-  made  speeches 
in  French  and  in  Knglish  whicli  elicitea  great  applause.  In 
Uie  evening  the  Prince  attended  a  bail  given  in  a  temporaiy 
structure,  adjoining  the  Provincial  buildings,  which  was  beau- 
tifully  decorated.  Around  the  walls  were  liags  bearing  the  ^ 
names  of  the  dislinguished  sons  of  Nova  Scotia,  inc.ludingj 
"  Williams,"  "  Inglis  "  and  '•  Dawson."  In  the  bail  room  aUo 
where  jets  of  gas  showing;  inscriptions,  the  ono  over  the  Prince's  j 
dais  reading  Alutris  carissimœ  fili  care.  On  Ihe  third  day,  the 
Prince  held  a  levée,  attended  regattas,  and  at  night  there  was  a 
grand  réception  at  Lady  IMulgrave's.  At  seven  o'clock,  on  Thursday 
movning,  H.  R.  H.  le(t  hy  rallway  for  Windsor,  a  distance  ofabout 
45  miles,  wliere  the  Royal  party  arrived  a  lillle  aller  1  h.  P.  M. 
This  being  a  Universily  town,  most  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
arches  were  in  Latin,  sucli  as  :  Principisest  virtus  nosstsuos,  and 
Mœnia  ipsa  ntquc  leclii  e.vuUant.  This  reniiiids  lis  of  the  beau- 
lifiil  scnpliual  inscription  on  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop,  at 
iialif;i\:  j" rh-^pere,  procède  tl  régna.  After  receiving  addresses 
aiitl  u.uKrkiii-  1)1  n.  déjeuner -dX  the  railway  station,  the  party  left 
lui- Ihulsiiuil,  ;i  place'some  seven  miles  down  on  the  Cornwallis 
side  of  the  river  wheie  the  Sly.v  wns  anchored  to  reçoive  them, 
the  water  not  being  ileep  enough  at  Windsor. 

As  soon  as  the  Prince  and  suite  were  embarked  the  vessel  sailed 
for  't.  John's,  New  Brunswick.  Lord  Mulgrave  and  Admirai 
Milnes  oa  their  side  set  sail  for  Halifax,  from  whence  they  were 
to  proceed  to  Lower  Canada. 

V). 

NKW     BRUNSWICK. 

New  Brunswick  (1)  was  a  portion  of.4ca(/te,  and  its  earlyhistoiy 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Nova  Scotia.'  It  was  separated  trom  the 
Peninsula  and  lotined  a  distinct  Province  in  1785;  it  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Lower  Canada,  on  the  east  by  the  guif  St.  Lawrence 
and  by  the  isthmus  which  connects  it  to  Nova  Scotia  ;  on  the  south 
by  the  bay  of  Fuiidy  and  on  the  west  by  the  State  of  Maine.  Its 
extent  is  27,620  miles  ont  ot  which  a  good  maiiy  miles  of  very 
valuable  land  hâve  been,  as  weconceivè,  most  uirjusily  carved  ont 
of  the  territory  of  our  own  Province.  It  is  a  fertile  country  with  a 
beautiful  climate  and  intersected  by  numerous  rivers  and  lakes. 
Of  the  former  tire  pirncipal  is  the  St.  John,  which  is  450  miles 
long.  It  drains  iiiae  millions  of  acres  in  New  Brunswick,  two 
millions  in  Caitada  and  six  millions  in  the  Uniled  States.  It  is 
navigable  to  Frederrckton,  the  capital,  80  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
city  ot  St.  Jolin's  lies  at  its  moulh.  The  population  of  New  Bruns- 
wick is  220,000 oiU  of  which about  75,000  are  Catholics,the  Church 
of  England  being  the  largest  of  the  several  Protestant  congréga- 
tions. The  form  of  government  is  the  same  as  that  of  Canada, 
the  Législative  Councrl  consists  of  23  members  appointed  for  life 
and  the  House  of  Assembly  of  41  elected  by  the  people.  There 
are,  a  Board  of  Education,  a  Superiirtendent,  and  several  luspectots 
of  Schools.  There  were  in  1858,  four  collèges,  11  country  granrmar 
schcols,  and  762  common  schools  attended  by  24,923  pupils,besides 
many  private  schools.  The  principal  townsare  St.  Jolins,  Fredevick- 
ton.  St.  Andrews,  Dalliousie  and  Woodstock. 

Saint  John's  although  not  the  capital,  is  the  largest  city  ;  it  con- 
tains  a  population  of  35,000  soûls.  It  is  well  built  and  has  many 
fine  houses  of  stone  and  brick.  The  eastern  part  of  the  city  stands 
on  a  rocky  peninsula,  projecting  into  the  hatbour,  and  is  regularly 
laid  ont,  and  when  approached  from  the  sea  lias  arr  imposing 
appearance.  The  principal  buildings  besides  the  churches  are, 
the  marine  hospital,  barracks,  court  house,  kniatio  asylum,  peni- 
tentiary  and  government  stores. 

The  Sty.v  entered  the  harbor  between  ten  and  eleven  at  night, 
on  the  2nd  of  August,  and  the  Prince  landed  at  half  past  ten  the  next 
morrring.  Thestreets  were  well  ornamented  ;  arches  of  ever-gr 
and  ioliage,  devices  and  ifags  there  as  every  where  else  greeted 
the  eye  of  the  welcome  and  long  expected  visiter.  The  procession 
ofthe  several  trades  of  the  city  is  declared  by  sonie  of  the  corres- 
pondents  to  hâve  surpassed  ail  that  the  Prince  had  seen  up  to 
that  tirae  ;  4000  children  sang  the  National  anthem  and  suewed 
liis  way  with  tiowers.  The  Prince's  résidence  was  ihe  house  belong 
ing  to  Miss  Chapman,  on  the  summit  ofasteephill,  with  a  most 
beautiful   viev?   of   the    scenery    surrounding   the  city.     Another 


good  reason  for  selecting  this, — though  not  a  very  spacious  build- 
ing,— was  its  having  been  also  the  résidence  of  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
whose  traces  his  grandson  has  so  happily  found  in  èvery  part  of 
British  America.  There  the  several  addresses  were  presented  and 
a  levée  was  held  which  was  attended  by  about  400  gentlemen. 

In  the  afternoon,  H.  R.  II.  drove  about  the  tov%-n  with  the  Lient. 
Governor,  and  was  taken  over  to  see  the  suspension  bridge,  which 
leads  to  the  Carleion  side.  In  the  evening,  he  entertained  the 
Lient.  Governor,  the  premier  of  New  Brunswick  (Attorney  General 
Fisher)  and  a  few  olher  gentlemen.  A  lunch  was  also  given  by 
some  of  the  cilizens  to  the  représentatives  of  tire  press  of  the 
United  States  and  of  llie  adjoining  Provinces,  and  to  distingui.=hed 
strangers.  Messrs.  Kinnear  and  Chamberlin  ofthe  Montréal  press, 
answered  on  its  behalf  to  one  of  the  toasts.  The  Prince  left  the 
next  day  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  raorning  for  Fredericklon,  where  he 
arrived  on  board  the  steamer  Forest  Queen,  the  -lih  of  Aiiyust, 
having  enjoyed  the  noble  scenery  of  the  B;i\-  i^;  ;\.m,-I  ;!,■;, >is 
and  o;  the  River  St.  John.     It  was  ha!f  past   >i\      i    >    '  ihmj, 

when  the  steamer  arrived.     The  laiidiiig  took   |i!.i'  :  i     '     '''), 

under  royal  salutes  from  the  volunteer  artillei) ,  .r.r.l  a  ni  l  mou 
formed  as  usual,  ihe  crowds  being  very  laïue  ai:d  giving 
tremendous  cheers.  In  the  eveniaii-,  there  was  a  torchlif.'lit  pro- 
cession by  the  firemen.  On  Sunday,  the  5th,  the  Prince  atlended 
divine  service,  for  the  first  time  in  America.  He  was  received  at 
the  door  ofthe  Anglican  Cathedral,  by  His  Lordshp  Bishop  Maliey. 
who  gave  the  sermon.  The  church  was  crowded  to  excess,  but 
perfect  order  was  preserved,  every  one  remauniig  in  his  place, 
until  after  the  Prince, — wlio  on  leaving  was  also  escorteil  by  the 
Bishop, — had  entered  his  carriage. 

On  Monday,  a  levée  was  held  in  the  morning,  al  which  the 
addressesof  tire  Législature  and  of  the  City  Council  were  presented. 
In  the  afternoon,  the  inauguration  of  a  Park,  given  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Odell  to  the  City,  took  place.  In  the  evening  he  attended  a  bail  given 
in  tue  Hall  of  tlie  Législative  Council,  where  he  opened  tue  dances, 
leadiug  off  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Manners  Sutton,  the  wife  ofthe  Lieul. 
Governor.  On  the  same  day,  a  lunch  was  given  by  the  Premier 
Attorney  General  Fisher,  where  the  Mayor  of  Montréal  agairi 
answered  to  a  toast  in  a  very  creditabie  manner.  The  leaders  of 
tlie  opposition  were  présent,  and  with  laudable  good  taste  seenred 
to  drop  ail  political  différence»  in  horror  of  their  royal  visitor. 

On  Tuesday,  H.  R.  H.  went  on  board  the  Forest  Queen,  to  r  •turn 
to  St.  John's.  But  a  fog  prevented  the  steamer  from  proceedmg. 
The  Indians  came  down  ahoirt  the  steamer  in  their  canoës,  in 
great  numbers,  and  to  while  away  the  time,  the  Prince  offered 
them  prizes  for  an  impromptu  paJdling  match,  which  came  off 
forthwith.  Ere  the  fog  cleared  away,  the  wharf  was  crovvded,  and 
when  the  steamer  Iclt,  ihiee  uuist  liearty  and  vigorons  cheers  were 
given.  On  the  leturii  to  S; .  John's  instead  of  landing  to  Kenne- 
becasis,  the  buat  coiitiaued  down  to  Indiantown,  wliere  H.  R.  H. 
receiveil  a  (.lespatch  from  the  Queen,  via  Pointe  aux  Pères, 
announcing  the  coiitinned  favorable  condition  of  hissister  the  Piiii- 
cess  of  Prussia  and  of  his  new  born  nièce.  He  had  received  tlie 
announcement  of  ihe  birth  at  Halifax,  via  St.  John  (Newfound.) 
and  Galway. 

The  Prince  entered  St.  John's  this  time  by  passing  through 
the  suburb  of  Carleton,  which  had  been  beautifully  decor- 
ated  and  where  the  greatest  enthusiasm  prevailed.  Arrived 
at  the  bridge,  the  liorses  were  taken  olf  his  carriage  and  the 
Carleton  firemen  drew  him  in  triuinph  through  the  st'reets  down 
to  the  wharf.  There  he  si'ut  for  the  chief  otîtcers  ofthe  volunteers, 
thanked  ihem  for  their  services,  and  shook  hands  heartily  with 
them  and  the  members  ofthe  Government.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  throughout  the  wliole  ofthe  Prince's  progress,  in  every  place 
where  he  has  been,  the  enthusiasm  continued  increasing  during  his 
présence  while  at  first  a  feeling  of  respect  and  of  curiosity  seemed 
to  prevent  its  outward  manifestation.  The  scène  on  his  leaving 
St.  John's  is  descrihed  by  the  Freeman's  Journal  as  one  of  almost 
frantic  loyalty  o:i  llie  part  of  the  people.  When  the  Stij.v  was  well 
down  the  harbor  a  rivet  steamer  crowded  to  excess  sailed  round 
her  and  turned,  wherenpon  the  yards  of  the  ship  were  manned 
and  three  cheers  given  by  the  sailois  for  the  St.  John's  people, 
the  Prince  waving  his  hat  with  them. 


(Tb  bc  continued  in  our  next.) 


(1)  For  the  geographical  informations  thus  compiled,  wo  are  iadebted 
partly  to  the  5th  édition  of"  La  Géographie  moderne  de  l'abbé  Holmes," 
published  by  MM.  Crémazie  and  partly  toMr.  Hodgin's,  Geography  and 
History  of  British  America. 
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Addrc.sseN  présentée!  by  Gdiicational  institutions 
to  Ilis  Roya!  I9!ghnes»>  thc  l'aiaice  ol"  >VaIes. 

W'e  publish  the  fullowiiig  addre.'scs  with  such  of  ihe  answers  as 
\ve  hâve  been  able  to  procure. 

ADDHES3  or   THE   LATAL   CXIVEUSITY,   AT  QUEBEC. 

"May  it  Pleasc  Your  Royal  Hi^hness, —  It  is  with  feelings  of  the 
greatest  respect  that  the  memberg  of  the  Laval  University  beg  leave  to 
iay  at  the  feet  of  your  Royal  Highness  Iheir  homage  and  the  expres- 
sion of  their  gratitude.  They  are  liappy  to  see  within  their  walls 
Ibe  Heir  apparent  of  a  vast  empire,  the  eldest  son  of  a  noble  Queen, 
whose  domestic  and  public  virtues  the  -n-orld  acknowledges  and  loudly 
proclaims, — the  wortby  representatiye  of  that  gracions  Queen,  to  -n'hom 
this  Unift'crsity  is  indebted  for  the  charter  of  Us  érection.  Charged 
with  the  mission  of  receiving  in  the  name  of  our  august  Sovereign  the 
homage  of  her  faithful  subjects,  Your  Royal  Highness  will,  we  fondly 
hope,  deign  to  accept  the  expressions  of  deep  gratitude  with  wbich  we 
are  iilled  lowards  Her  Majesly. 

"  Actuated  by  this  feeling,  we  pray  your  Royal  Highness  to  belîeve 
that  the  Professors  and  Alumni  of  this  institution  will  make  it  their 
constant  endeavor  to  prore  themselvcs  worthy  of  the  royal  favor. 

"  This  the  lirst  and  ouly  French  Canadian  University  thus  honored 
with  the  Royal  protection,  will  be  a  lasting  monument  of  the  désire  of 
Her  Majesty  to  provide  for  the  happiness  of  ail  Her  subjects,  while  it 
will  form  a  new  tie  between  their  fellow  subjects  of  French  origin  and 
the  mother  country,  to  whose  care  we  bave  been  committed  by  Divine 
Providence. 

"It  is  true  that  unlike  the  Alma-M.ater  of  Oxford,  where  your  Royal 
Highness  has  been  pleased  to  matriculate,  our  existence  cannot  be 
counted  by  centuries.  Our  Alumui  are  few.  Our  libraries  and  collec- 
tions offer  nothing  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  your  Royal  Highness,  ac- 
customed  to  visit  the  antique  institutions  of  Europe.  Our  beginning  is 
humble.     Our  hopes  are  in  the  future. 

•'  AVe  trust  in  the  future  destinies  of  the  colony  which,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  England,  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace  aud  abundance,  whilst 
other  countries  are  distracted  by  violent  convulsions. 

"  We  trust  in  the  future  of  that  glorious  metropolis  whose  influence  is 
so  weighty  in  controlling  the  destinies  of  the  civilized  world. 

"  We  place  our  trust  m  the  protection  and  justice  of  that  august 
Queen  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  signal  a  mark  of  benevolence. 

"  We  also  place  our  trust  in  the  young  Prince  whom  Providence  will 
call  one  day  to  give  on  the  throne  the  example  of  ail  those  Royal  vir- 
tues be  has  inhcrited  from  the  most  gt-acious  of  Sovereigns — the  noblest 
of  mothers." 

This  address  was  answeved  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same 
document  as  that  presented  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of 
Canada.  The  Prince  said  : 

"  To  you,  gentlemen,  who  are  engaged  within  the  walls  of  this  buil- 
ding, in  the  éducation  of  the  youth  of  the  country,  I  also  tender  my 
thanks.  I  trust  your  University  may  continue  to  prosper,  and  that  in 
future  years  its  sons  may  look  upon  the  days  they  hâve  spent  under 
your  instruction  with  the  same  graiitude  and  sensé  ofbenefits  they  bave 
enjoyed,  as  I  and  others  feel  towards  the  more  ancient  institutions  of  my 
own  land." 


ADDRESS   OP   THE   LADIE3   OP  THE  URSULliNES  CONTENT   AT   QCEBEC. 

"  May  it  phase  Your  Royal  Highness  : — The  Ursuline  Nuns  will  always 
regard  as  a  signal  bonor  the  visit  of  your  Royal  Highness  to  their  an- 
cient convent,  and  humbly  ask  that  they  may  be  allowed  to  Iay  at  your 
feet  in  a  solemn  manner  Ibeir  homage  of  respect  and  dévotion. 
AUhough  they  live  in  cloisters,  they  are  indiffèrent  to  nothing  which  is 
of  interest  to  their  country.  They  bave  always  been  amongst  the  most 
thankiul  and  faithful  of  Her  Jlajesty  s  subjects  in  British  America.  How, 
then,  should  they  not  partake  of  the  public  joy  on  the  occasion  of  the 
félicitons  arrivai  of  your  Royal  Highness  in  this  Province.  Twice  al- 
ready  bave  Princes  of  the  Royal  House  of  Brunswick  vislted  this  country, 
and,  when  hère,  this  most  ancient  educational  establishment  in  British 
America  ;  and  the  annals  of  the  Convent  mention  thèse  events  with 
happiness,  as  being  of  good  omen.  With  what  enthnsiasm  shall  we  then 
not  add  to  thèse  illustrions  names  Albert  Edward,  Prince  ofWales. 

"  It  would  be  useless  to  try  to  repeat  now  what  rumor  says  of  the 
goodness  of  your  Royal  Highness,  and  of  ail  the  other  qualitiés  which 
will  enlitle  you  one  day  to  sit  upon  onc  of  the  grandes!  thrones  of  the 
nniverse,  but  the  Ursuline  Nuns  will  endeavor  to  préserve  intact,  and 
to  transmit  to  their  successors  the  remembrances  and  impressions  of  this 
gracions  visit.  May  Heaven  continue  to  shower  favors  on  our  august 
Sovereign,  and  may  the  ever  increasing  prosperity  of  her  Reign  be  a 
happy  présage  of  the  glory  which  the  future  is  preparing  for  the  heir 
apparent  to  her  brilliant  Crown." 

The  reply  read  thus  : 

■'  Madame, — I  thank  you  for  thèse  expressions  of  kindly  interest  in  my 


visit  to  the  City  of  Québec,  and  the  personal  good  wishes  which  this 
address  manifcsts.  Your  exertions  in  the  cause  of  éducation  are  well 
knoWD,  and  1  trust  they  may  long  continue  to  cxert  a  bénéficiai  influ- 
ence upon  the  population  of  this  intercsting  country." 


THE   MCGILL    U.NIVERSITY    AT   MONTREAL. 

"  May  it  phase  Your  Royal  Highncfs  .• — We,  the  Governors,  Principal 
and  Fellows  of  the  University  of  McGiU  Collège  beg  leave  to  congra- 
tulate  Your  Royal  Highness  on  the  safe  arrivai  which  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  granted  you  in  this  distant  part  of  the  Empire,  and  to  express 
our  gratitude  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  Your  Royal  Highness  for 
the  condescension  and  graciousness  implied  in  this  visit  to  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  in  Canada. 

"  We  call  to  remembrance,  with  great  satisfaction  on  the  présent 
occasion,  that  we  owe  it  to  the  Impérial  Government,  from  the  interest 
^yhich  it  has  takeu  in  educution  in  this  jiart  of  the  dominions  of  our 
Sovereign,  that  the  University  with  which  we  are  connected  possesscs 
the  Royal  Charter,  wbich  gives  aulhority  to  its  public  acls  for  tbe 
advancement  of  Sound  learuing  and  science.  And,  although  this  Uni- 
versity, the  oldest  in  Canada,  may  be  said  to  be  still  in  itsinfancy,  and 
in  this,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  obstacles  which  in  a  new  country 
impede  its  progress,  does  not  bear  comparison  with  the  vénérable  insti- 
tutions oflike  nature  in  the  mother  country,  particularly  with  that  of 
which  Your  Royal  Highness  is  an  Alumnus,  we  nevertheless  beg  (o 
assure  Your  Royal  Highness  that  it  possesses  in  common  with  them  the 
affection  and  sensé  of  obligation  that  are  due  to  our  Sovereign  Lady  the 
Queen,  and  the  happy  part  of  the  Empire  over  which  She  immediately 
reigns. 

'•  We  pray  that  Your  Royal  Highness  may  find  this  présent  visit  in 
every  way  agrceable  and  fruitful  of  pleasing  tboughts  throughout  many 
years  to  come. 

'Signed  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Dewey  Day,  LL.  D.,  Président;  the 
Hon.  James  Ferrier,  M.  L.  C,  Governor  ;  the  Hon.  Peter  McGill,  M.  L. 
C,  do  ;  Thomas  Brown  Andersou,  Esq.,  do  ;  David  Davidson,  Esq.,  do  ; 
Benjamin  Holmes,  Esq.,  do  ;  Andrew  Roberson,  M.  A.,  do  ;  Christopher 
Dunkin,  M.  A.,  M.  P.  P  ,  do;  William  Molson,  Esq.,  do  ;  Alexander 
Morris,  M.  A  ,  do  ;  John  William  Dawson,  LL.  D.,  F.  G.  S.,  Principal  ; 
Rev.  Canon  Leacb,  LL.  D.,  Vice-Principal  and  Dean  of  the  Facully  of 
Arts;  Andrew  F.  Holmes,  M  D.,  LL.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine  ;  Henry  Aspinwall  Howe,  M.  A.,  Rectorofthe  High  School  ;  J.J.C. 
Abbott,  B.  C.  L.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  ;  Brown  Chamberlin, 
M.  A.  B.  C.  L.,  Fellow;  Walter  Jones,  M.  D.,  do;  W.  B.  Lambe, 
B.  C.  L.,  do  ;  Sir  William  E.  Logan,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S  ,  F.  G.  S.,  do. 


ADDRESS  OP  BlSnOP'S  COLLEGE,  LENN0.XVILLB. 

"  May  it  phase  your  Royal  Highness  : — We,  the  Yice  Chancellor,  Prin- 
cipal, Professors  and  other  members  of  the  University  of  Bisbop'â 
Collège,  Lennoxville,  having  received  our  charter  privilèges  as  a  Uni- 
versity, by  the  gracions  act  of  our  beioved  Queen,  respeclfully  ask 
leave,  on  this  occasion  of  your  R.  H's.  visit  to  Canada  as  représentative 
of  Her  Majesty, — and  Heir  apparent  to  the  throne, — to  express  our  grati- 
tude for  the  same,  and  our  vénération  for  the  person,  and  loyalty  to  the 
Crown  and  authority  of  our  Sovereign. 

Having  arrived  hère  fresb  from  a  course  of  study  at  the  most  ancient 
university  in  England,  your  R.  H.  can  well  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  such  institutions,  and  the  effects  they  are  calculated  to  produce  upon 
the  character  of  the  people. 

As  far  as  our  limited  means  and  opportunities  will  enable  us,  in  thèse 
days  of  the  infancy  cf  our  University,  it  will  be  our  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote  Sound  learning  and  trne  religion  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  this 
province,  and  to  train  up  the  risiug  génération  in  feelings  of  affection 
for  the  Mother-country,  and  loyalty  to  their  Sovereign, — so  that  when- 
ever  it  shall  please  "Almighty  God  that  your  Royal  Highness  shall 
succeed  to  the  respOnsibilities  and  greatness  of  the  Impérial  throne  of 
England,  we  may  hope  that  you  will  find  in  thèse  noble  transatlantic 
possessions,  bearts  as  true  ànd  loyal  to  you  as  they  now  are  to  your 
august  mother,  Her  Most  Gracions  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  whom  God 
préserve." 


ADDRESS   OF  THE    COLLEGE    OF    BT.    BYACINIUK. 

May  it  please  Your  Royal  Highness, 

We  the  Directors  of  the  Collège  of  St.  Hyacinthe,  feel  it  our  duty  to 
présent  to  your  Royal  Highness  a  spécial  homage  of  our  profound  res- 
pect; forit  is  in  our  House  that  you  bave  deigned  to  stop  while  passing 
througb  this  town. 

We  can  appreciate  the  high  bonor  wbich  your  Royal  Highness  does 
to  an  Institution  so  humble  and  so  destifute  of  ail  that  is  capable  of 
exciting  interest,  .and  we  recognise  in  the  condescension  which  you 
this  day  extend  to  this  Collège,  a  striking  évidence  of  the  importance 
which  you  attach  to  Education,  the^source  of  such  noble  enjoymelitsto 
the  récipient,  and  the  means  so  powerfully  promotive  of  the  prosperity 
of  Society. 


FOR  LOWER  CANADA. 
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Il  is  a  solemn  example  Ihat  your  R.  H.  gires  to  tbo  j-oung  studcnts 
of  Canada,  and  one  wbich,  as  our  fortunate  pupils  corne  lo  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  studies  to  wbich  ihey  dévoie  theoiselves,  tbey  will 
know  bow  to  profit  br,  wbeii  tbey  reflect  tbat  Ibe  abode  wbere  they 
are  taugbt  was  once  visited  by  tbe  son  of  thcir  august  Sovereign,  a 
prince  wbo  will  one  day  be  tbeir  king,  wielding  one  of  tlie  niost  power- 
fiil  sceptres  of  tbe  eartb. 

The  présence  of  Your  R.  H.  in  tbis  Institution,  often  recalled  to 
remembrance  by  the  strong  feeling  of  joy  and  of  lionor  whicb  it  excites 
to-day,  Tvill  produce  in  them  a  fervent  love  of  learning,  tlif  more  so  as, 
f'rom  Vbat  they  bear  and  from  wbat  they  see  of  the  emiuent  qualities 
to  wbich  such  bornage  is  paid — bornage  to  the  august  dignity,  and  also 
to  the  person  of  your  R.  H.,— they  feel  ail  that  the  training  of  the  mind 
tbrough  the  highest  éducation  can  add  of  splendor  to  tbe  gifts  of  a  most 
generous  nature,    and  to  tbe  greatness  of  the  noblest  blood. 

Under  this  impulse,  long  felt  in  this  Collège,  will  be  formed  meu  wlio 
will  honorably  discbarge  tbe  duties  of  life,  who  will  be  the  deroted 
friends  of  tbat  learning  whose  glory  shonld  be  tbe  ambition  of  every 
nation,  and  which  sbeds  sucb  lustre  "on  noble  Albion  ;  mcn  wbo  will  be 
citizens  animated  by  those  sentiments  wbich  do  bonor  to  the  Britisb 
subject — respect  for  autbority,  the  su.-e  gnarantee  of  public  order  ;  love 
ofliberty,  wbich  voucbsafes  tbe  rigbts  of  ail  ;  and  that  public  spirit 
which  prompts  men  to  dévote  tbemselves  to  the  glory  and  the  prosperily 
oftheir  country. 

Religion  wbich  by  sauctifying  élevâtes  ail,  will  contribute  to  develop 
thèse  sentiments,  and  abovè  ail  an  unswerving  loyalty  to  tbe  autbority 
that  governs.  Tbe  Briîish  Crown  has  the  sublime  motto,  "  Dieu  et  mon 
Droit."  By  teacbing  our  pupils  to  fear  and  honor  God,  we  instruct 
tbem  in  tbe  respect  due  to  autbority.  For  God  créâtes  Kings,  and  calls 
them  His  ministers. 

May  vour  Royal  Highness  deign  to  receive  tbis  assurance  of  our 
fidelity  and  of  our  most  dutiful  dévotion  to  Her  .Majesty,  our  Most  Gra- 
cions "Sovereign,  and  to  tbe  august  Heir  of  her  Throne,  and  al  the  saine 
time  the  bornage  of  our  profound  gratitude  for  the  great  favor  wblcb 
bas  been  cxlended  to  us  ;  and  may  your  R.  H.  retain  tbe  thougbt  that, 
thanks  to  the  principles  whicb  are'inculcated  hère  and  tbe  encourage- 
ment received  tbis  day,  our  pupils  may  benceforth  repeat  as  a  iule  of 
life,  tbe  words  engraved  upon  your  Arnis — "  Icb  Dien,"  I  serve — I  surve 
my  God,  I  serve  my  King,  I  serve  my  Country. 

St.  Hyacinthe,  30th  August,  ISBO. 


Report   ©f  «he  Cliicf  Superintendent  ol"  Public 
iiiNti-urtioit  for  I.ower  Canada  Job-  1S5S. 

Translatcdjruiii  the  Frcncli  by  t/ie  translator-'i  to  the  Législative 
Assembly. 

Extraûts  from   the  Eeports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Schools. 


Exil- 


troin  a  Report  by  In.spector  Maureaiilt. 


Thia  Collège  presented  the  following  Addre.ss  lo  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  that  place  : — 

"  To  His  Royal  Hishmss  the  Prince  of  Wales:— 

"  May  it  please  Your  Royal  Highness, — We,  the  Senate,  Alumni  and 
Students  of  the  University  of  Victoria  Collège  présent  to  your  Royal 
Highness  our  loyal  greeting  and  most  cordial  welcorae. 

"  Tbe  visit  of  your  Royal  Highness  to  this  humble  scat  of  learning 
will  ever  be  remembered  by  us  witb  gratitude  and  pride,  and  tbe  annual 
récurrence  of  tbe  day,  celebrated  with  festivity  and  joy,  will  enable  us 
to  give  renewed  expression  to  those  feelings  of  devo'.ed  attachment  to 
the  Britisb  Throne,  which  it  is  our  duty  and  happiness  to  eberish. 

"  Our  infant  University  cannot  boast  of  architectural  grandeur  or 
princely  endowments,  but  we  may  refer  with  plcasure  to  tbe  fact  tbat, 
altbougb  establisbed  and  chietly  sustained  by  voluntary  contributious, 
she  was  the  first  University  in  actual  opération  in  the  colony,  while  sbe  is, 
we  believe,  second  to  none  in  the  uumber  and  character  of'hcr  graduâtes. 

"  Founded,  as  our  institution  is,  by  Royal  charter,  and  honoured  with 
the  name  of  our  illustrious  and  noble  Queen,  we  désire  that  loyalty, 
patriotism  and  religion  may,  unitedly,  animale  tbe  éducation  imparted 
within  her  walls,  and  that  the  unrivalled  literature  of  the  father-Iand, 
combined  with  the  teachings  of  the  great  masters  of  Greeee  and  Rome, 
may  rendcr  Canadian  youlb  not  unwortby  of  their  Saxon  origin  and 
language. 

"  We  implore  upon  your  Royal  Highness  the  Divine  blessing.  May 
you  live  to  bccome  the  Sovereign  of  this  great  Empire,  and  may  your 
reign  be  as  happy  and  b»nign  as  tbat  of  your  august  and  revered  raotber.' 

His  Rojal  Highness  made  the  following  reply  : — 

Gentlemen,— Accept  my  thanks  for  an  address  whicb,  procceding  fron 
the  Senate  and  Students  of  a  Collège  wbich  bears  tbe  name  of  the  Queen 
my  mother.  and  is  devoted  to  tbe  éducation  of  tbe  youth  of  the  Pro- 
vince, aifords  me  peculiar  pleasure 

I  wish  your  University  every  success,  and  earnestly  bopc  that  in  future 
years  it  may  spread  the  blessings  of  a  sound  éducation  fo  the  rapidly 
increasing  population,  in  tbe  midst  of  which  it  is  erected. 


Ditliculties  ariso  in  maiiy  localities  fiom  the  bad  sélection  of 
teacher.';,  more  especially  of  female  teachers.  They  are  engaged 
by  the  Coinmissioiiers,  on  the  strength  oftheir  diploraas.  In  this 
he  Commissioiiers  are  often  deceived.  If  those  teachers  who 
ue  harilly  able  lo  teacli  reailing  and  writing  would  not  undertake 
to  leach  otiier  branches,  the  iiioonvenience  would  not  be  so  serions. 
In  several  schools  the  teachers  in  which  only  possessed  tlie  mini- 
mum of  the  knowledge  required,  the  programme  of  studies  has 
been  restricted,  in  my  opinion,  whh  advantage.  The  varicty  of 
books  is  alvvays  a  great  trouble.  I  found  one  pupil  who  had  learnt 
graniraar  from  three  différent  books,  and  who  from  this  reason 
aïone,  was  hardly  able  to  conjugale  his  veibs.  The  want  of  disci- 
pline and  System  in  a  great  many  schools  is  another  obstacle  to 
their  progress.  Another  fact  to  be  deploied  is  the  bad  condition  of 
many  of  the  schooi  houses,  the  want  of  neces-sary  furniture,  the 
wretched  accommodation  they  afford  to  the  teacher  who  suffers 
privations  enough  without  this.  This  remark  I  must  state  with 
pleasure  does  not  exlend  to  our  village  schools  nor  lo  our  primary- 
superior  schools,  ihese  are  ail  accommodated  in  large  substantial 
honses,  providcd  with  every  comfort. 

In  many  localities  the  teachers  stiU  complain  of  irregularity  in 
Ihe  receipt  oftheir  salaries,  altough  there  are  still  some  Commis- 
sioners  who  neglect  the  collection  of  the  assessments,  and  some 
secretary-treasurcrs,  who  urifortunately  do  not  manage  very 
honestly  the  monies  of  the  municipalilies.  I  hâve  reason  to  believe 
that  many  of  the  teachers  make  this  complaint  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  delay  from  their  creditors  and  wrongly  impute  to  the 
schooi  authorities  an  irregularity  which  is  daily  of  more  rare  occur- 
rence. 

I  may  say  that  I  hâve  now  shown  you  the  dark  side  of  the  picture, 
it  is  but  fait  now  that  I  should  speak  of  the  remarkable  progress 
which  has  been  made. 

There  are  now  many  localities  in  which  the  teachers  hâve  rea- 
lized  the  highest  objeets  of  their  mission,  there  are  many  schools 
in  which  nothing  is  wanting  for  the  instruction  of  the  scholars,  and 
in  which  the  teachers  are  properly  paid.  There  are  parisîies  in 
which  four  or  five  schools  may  be  counled  which  may  truly  be 
called  mcdel-echools,  in  which  the  scholars  obtain  not  only  the 
requisite  knowledge,   but  even  a  taste  for  study. 

iVIany  of  the  scholars  in  our  primary-superior  schools  évince  a 
désire  for  further  knowledge.  It  is  Ihence  that  our  collèges  recruit 
the  number  oftheir  students. 

Two  new  model-schools  hâve,  this  year,  been  establi^lied  in  my 
district,  one  at  Bécancour  and  the  oiher  at  St  Zéphirin  ;  and  1 
hâve  every  leason  to  believe  that  they  are  efficiently  coiiducted. 
AU  our  old  académies  and  model-schools  hâve  made  maiked  pro- 
gress, and  every  where  it  seems  sought  to  do  everything  possible 
To  bring  them  up  to  a  proper  standard. 

A  Mechanics'  Institute  hasjust  been  opened  at  St.  David  d'Ya- 
maska  ;  its  libiary  aiready  contains  many  e.xcellent  works,  and  its 
reading  roomagood  number  of  papers  and  reviews,  some  of  which 
are  foreign. 

I  will  now  tell  you  something  of  each  séparais  munieipality  in 
my  district. 

COC'NTV   or   NICOLET. 

St.  Pierre-les- Becqueta. — Although  there  is  no  primary-superior 
schooi  in  this  parish,  I  am  happy  to  state  that  there  are  9  elemen- 
tary  schools  containing  448  scholars,  ihat  they  are  ail  efficient  and 
regnlarly  visited  by  the  Comraissioners,  who  well  perform  ihat  part 
of'their  duties.  With  such  supervision,  the  natural  resuit  of  their 
zeal,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  schools  are  well  kept, 
and  that  1  found  in  them  skilful  teachers  and  scholars  who  res- 
ponded  to  their  efforts.  AU  the  teachers  but  one  hold  diplomas, 
their  salaries  range  from  X13  to  X.35.  In  this  parish  there  are 
only  three  schooi  "houses  belonging  to  the  Commissioners,  they 
arekept  in  good  repair,  but  in"  so  rich  a  parish  ail  the  schooi 
houses  ought  lo  be'ong  to  the  munieipality.  The  accounts  are  well 
kept  by  Mr.  Piché,  the  secretary-treasurer,  but  too  many  arrears 
are  tfue,  by  reason  ol  which  the  teachers  are  not  always  regularjy 
paid. 


JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 


Gentilly. — The  9  schools  in  this  paiish  are  regularly  atlended  by  |  are  besides  tvvo  independent  schools,  contalning  about  30  pupils. 
ôiDchildren.  The  academy  alone  bas  114  boys  aiul  girls.  It  is  ]  The  Nicolet  Seminary,  containiiig  this  year  260  piiplls.  The  total 
slill  kept  by  Mr.  and  Mme.  Laplanle,  who  receiveil  a  salary  ol;  niimber  of  scholans,  atlcnding  the  various  educaiioiial  institutions 
XlOO,  besides  what  they  obtain  from  severai  boarders.     In  this  in-  ;  in  this  parish  is  604. 

stitution  80  children  read  well,  175  write  antl  leatn  arithmetic,  10  j  The  academy  for  giils,  under  the  charge  of  Mme.  Dufresne,  has 
book-keeping,  80  grammar  and  geography,  11  composition,  2  ■  76  pupils  learning  English  and  French,  40  ofwhom  read  and  write 
surveying,  S  iinear  dravving,  60  history,  18  English,  18  Latin  and  ;  well,  35  learn  arithmetic,  15  geography,  35  French  grammar,  12 
3  Greek.  Many  scholars  after  having  altended  this  institution  for  ;  English  Grammar,  and  20  history.  Mme.  Dutresne,  assisted  by  an 
severai  years  hâve  entered  collège  en  troisième.  Many  go  to  !  English  teacher,  receivesa  salary  of  £70.  The  school  is  kept  in  a 
collège  who  would  never  hâve  done  so  but  for  the  e.xistence  of  this  |  pretty  stone  house,  purchased  by  the  friends  of  éducation  and  by 
school.  The  school  houses  with  one  exception  are  in  good  condi-  them  placed  at  the  disposai  of  the  Commissioners.  Mme.  Dufresne 
tion,  and  the  Commissioners  and  Secretary-trea.surer  perform  their  is  an  excellent  teacher,  and  I  can  speak  altogether  favorably  of  her 
duties  faithfnlly.  academy.     Mr.  Pinard  keeps  a  school  in  the  old  seminary,  which 

hécancour.-lt  would  be  useiess  to  repeat  what  1  hâve  aiready  '«  attended  by  75  pupils.  Every  year  hefurnished  a  contingent  of 
stated  in  rav  former  reports,  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  schools  .n  P"P''''=  '°  ihe  collège  who,  from  the  really  paternal  care  that  he 
this  parish  knd  the  well  known  zeal  of  the  Commissioners.  No-  '^''^'°Y^  ,°"  'hem,  ami  the  good  discipline  Fie  mamtams  in  lus 
thing  was  wanting  to  place  Bécancour  in  the  highest  rank  amona  '<'^°°^'  ^^  "°,'  f»''  '.«  '*^  '"m  honor  ;-his  salary  ,s  XbO.  The  school 
the  parishes  in  Ihiïdistrict,  but  the  model  or  primSry-superior  school  I  south-westof  the  river  ,s  kept  by  Mme.  \  incent,  and  deserves 
for  boys,  which  has  been  opened  under  the  management  of  Mr.  j  œcommendation.  As  legards  the  others,!  regret  to  say  thaï  they 
Champeau,  who  completed  a  course  of  studies  at  Nicolet  Collège.  '''^^'.  f™,'"  P"ssessing  the  same  ment.  There  are  severai  very 
The  model-school  for  girls,  kept  by  Miss  Rheault  leaves  nothing  ]  "'effigie'"  ï  'here^'-«  ^\^°  two  divisions  in  which  the  children 
to  be  desired.  ThereT  are  tausht  English,  French,  composition,  ^ardly  ever  attend  school,  and  the  school  houses  are  mnch  out  ot 
drawing  and  history  faoth  ancient  and  modem.  Miss  fiheault  1  ^'^P^-  ^l'- Tremblay,  the  secretary-treasurer,  keeps  his  accounts 
knows  how  to  create  émulation,  aniong  her  pupils,  and  possesses  |  ^^ell. 

in  a  high  degree  the  talent  for  instruction.  The  same  may  be  said  j  Sle.  Moiii<iUe.—WhQn  I  told  you  in  my  last  report  that  a  change 
of  the  schools  kept  by  Mlles.  Levasseur  and  Rivard.  The  schools  j  for  the  better  was  being  elfected  in  Ste.  Monique,  I  had  neverthe- 
11  in  nuraber,  are  attended  by  566  scholars  ;  they  are  on  the  whole  i  less  appiehended  a  relapse  and  the  friends  of  éducation  partici- 
efîicient.  The  teachers  ail  hold  diplomas,  their  salaries  range  !  pated  in  my  fears.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that 
from  £37  to£40  for  the  maie  teachers,  and  from  £18  lo  £37  for  ibe  the  change  ha-s  steadily  progressed.  I  should  not  omit  to  state  that 
female  teachers.  The  school  houses  are  spacious,  well  lighted  and  Mr.  Rousseau,  the  curé  of  the  parish,  has  contiibuted  largely  to 
kept  in  good  repair.  The  Secretary-treasurer  neglects  nothing  to  .  the  iraprovement  of  the  schools,  and  I  hâve  reason  to  hope  that 
maintain  the  réputation  ofthe  municipality.  The  Mechanics' i  those  of  his  parishioners  who  are  s»ill  opposed  to  the  leaal  assess- 
Institule,  established  at  Bécancour,  is  also  a  proof  of  the  progress  of  ment,  will  very  soon  see  that  this  System  is  far  préférable  to  that 
this  parish.  j  of  voluutary  contributions,  and  is  the  only  one  that  can  give  stabi- 

Ste.  (Jertrude.— The  academy  for  girls  numbeis  27  pupils,  ail  j  liiy  to  the  organization  of  schools. 
boarders,  who  receive  a  complète  éducation  in  French  and  English.  ]  Very  few  of  the  schools  in  this  parish  are  kept  in  suiiable  houses, 
This  institution  has  aiready  sent  foith  severai  teachers  who'do  it  ,  one  ofthe  school  houses  m  fact  is  in  a  ruinons  state.  It  is  proposed 
honour.  The  other  schools,  3  in  number,  are  well  kept;  they  are  to  buiid  one  this  year,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  erected  on  a  more 
eacli  kept  by  a  female  teacher  and  assistant,  and  nuraber  240  suitable  plan  than  that  adopted  hère  hitherto.  A  new  school  has 
scholars.  The  teachers  ail  hold  diplomas,  and  receive  salaries  been  opened  in  municipality  No.  2,  the  contributors.to  which  are 
ranging  from  £18  to£25.  The  local  contributions  are  almost  double  principally  Irish.  It  does  honor  to  the  teacher,  Mlle.  Dubé,  who 
the  amount  ofthe  grant.  The  accounts  are  well  kept  by  the  i  displays  much  zeal.  Those  of  the  pupils  who  hâve  attended  regu- 
Secretary-treasurer.  The  school  houses  are  well  laid  out  and  fur-  i  larly,  hâve  made  great  progress.  A  single  inhabitant  of  the  place, 
nished.  The  Commissioners  hâve  shown  themselves  to  be  in  Mr.  Mousselte,  sends  eight  children  to  this  school,  seven  girls  and 
every  respect  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  ooniributors.  |  a  boy,  the  elttest  being  15  years  of  âge.     AU  thèse  children  vvere 

Blandford.-There  are  onlv  two  schools  in  this  municipality,  and  !  reraarkable  for  their  good  conduct,  and  the  progress  they  rnade,  I 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  their  appearance  was  unfavorable,-onIy  '  ^eemed  this  fact  worthy  of  notice.  Altogether  m  Ste.  Monuiue 
contained  33  children  on  the  occasion  of  rav  visit,  and  of  this  !  "^f^^.Fe  1»  schools  in  opération  ;  two  ot  them  bave  only  been 
number  but  few  could  read  well.  The  teachers  who  hold  diplomas  established  this  year.  The  teachers  exceptingS  hold  diplomas  and 
hâve  only  been  engaged  for  six  months,  and  receive  each  a  salary  i  «ce.ve  salaries  ran^-ing  from  £16  to  £27.  The  schools  on  the 
of  £9.  They  appeared  very  compétent  ;  the  Commissioners  are  ;  '^"hole  are  well  kept  and  well  attended. 
zealous,  but  the  bad  state  of  affairs  is  principally  dueto  indifférence  : 
on  the  part  of  contributors  and  heads  of  familles.  ;  cocntv  or  vamaska. 

St.  Grégoire. — The  academy  for  girls,  under  tlie  direction  ofthe  ;  Ht.  Zép/iirin. — The  schools  are  five  in  number  and  contain  179 
.Sisters  of  the  Assumption,  contains  85  boarding  pupils,  that  for  i  pupils.  A  primary-superior  school  has  been  opened  this  year.  Il 
boys,  under  Mr.  Biron,  numbers  72  pupils,  the  eleraentary  schools  '  is  kept  by  Mr.  Rochon,  and  is  altended  by  53  scholars,  Mr.  Rochon 
9  in  nuraber,  are  attended  by  551  children,  totai  674.  Of  this  num-  '  is  thoroughly  compétent.  I  regret  that  the  Commissioners  <lo  not 
ber  157  receive  an  excellent  éducation.  In  the  academy  for  boys  ;  give  him  a  higher  salary.  The  four  female  teachers  receive 
50  children  read,  Write  and  are  proficient  in  arithmetic,  12  learn  j  salaries  ranging  from  £8  to  £18.  Only  one  of  them  holds  a 
book-keeping,  15  geography,  40  grammar,  12  composition,  survey-  |  diploraa  ;  and  oi  three  school  houses  two  are  in  good  repair,  the 
iiig  and  drawing,"^and  27  history.  AU  the  female  teachers  hold  ,  other  is  not.  The  érection  of  a  fourth  has  been  begun  ;  it  will  be 
diplomas  and  receive  salaries  ranging  from  £15  to  £19.  The  maie  }  finished  this  suramer.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  with  a 
teacher  lecei  ves  a  salary  of  £75.  The  school-houses,  8  in  nuraber,  j  grant  of  only  £37  10s.  this  municipality  can  maintain  hve  schools, 
are  in  good  repair.  The  local  contributions  for  the  year  araounted  ;  of  which  three  are  well  kept  ànd  one  is  tolerable,  the  other  may 
to  the  large  sum  of  £225  13s.  Mr.  Brassard,  the  secreary-trea-  be  considered  as  inefficient  ;  it  is  proposed  to  increase  the  assess- 
surer,  deserves  the  highest  praise  for  the  skilfui  manner  in  which  ment  with  a  view  to  increase  the  salaries  and  to  be  enabled  to 
he  discharges  his  duties  and  for  the  regularity  with  which  he  pays  make  the  necessary  repairs.  .MM.  Hait  and  Crepeau  are  very 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  The  Commissioners  display  great  ;  zealous,  I  am  ceitain  that  under  their  suptirintendence  the  schools 
zeal.  There  are  no  arrears  of  asssessment  due  in  this  parish.  The  j  will  make  ail  the  progress  that  can  be  desired. 
, schools  are  ail  kept  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  although  two  are  in-  |  '  ■  .      w 

ferior  to  the  others  '•      "uie  du  Febvre.—  Thete  are  9  schools  in  this  parish  and  600 

St.  Célestin.-Th\s  parish  has  two  .schools,  within  the  limits  of  [  P"P''*  '"  '«-"'"  ^ttendance  ;  the  acadeiny,  kept  by  MrLottin ville 
my  district,  the  two  others  are  inspected  by  Mr.  Bourgeois.  The  "^^^"^  ^J  Mme  Rousseaii,  alone  contains  IM  cl.  Idi^n  55  of 
two  schools  which  I  vûsited  contain  100  'scholars.  The  village  ^h<"n.'-ead  well,  /O  wrne,6.D  learn  ar.lhraetic,  5  book -keep  ng,  48 
school,  kept  by  the  Misses  Walsh  is  very  efficient.  The  teachers  I  f'^'V;^  fT'".^''  ^f  ~  i;"gl'^^h  grammar.  M,  Lot  mvi  le  also 
hold  diplomas  and  receive  one  £15  and  the  other  £22  10s.  The  '"f^^'  L^""'  '^^  éléments  of  htera  ure  and  composition  to  ho  e 
schorl  houses  are  in  good  order,  the  accounts  are  carefully  kept.  1  '''^"  ^'f.  P^ep^^'^g,  «^  <=o'lege-  ^\  ilh  one  exception  the  scloo  s 
o  >  J      f  are  well  or  at  least  tolerably  kepi.     Those  kept  by  Miss  Leblanc, 

Aïco/eî.— There  are  9  schools  in  opération  under  the  control  of  Miss  Lemire  and  Mr.  Leblanc,  rank  the  highest  and  indeed  hâve 
ihe   Commissioners,  they  are  atlended  by  314  scholar?.    There  '  little  to  be  desired.    The  salarres  ôf  the  maie  teachers  vary  from 


FOR  LOWER  CANADA. 


acUiated  by  tlie  désire  of  procuiiiig  for  llieii  cliilUieu  ihe  beiiefits 
of  éducation  liave  on  ihe  whole  eviiieed  a  most  praiseworthy  zeal. 
I  hâve  to  rematk  the  establishment  of  several  new  schools,  thèse 
schoois  are  sustaiiied  by  oïdinary  and  supplementary  grants,  and 
by  local  contributions,  the  amount  derived  l'rom  the  l'ornier  source 
will  be  largely  increased  when  the  distribution  is  made  in  accord- 
ance  with  a  new  census  for  it  is  certain  that  since  1851,  the  popu- 
lation of  ChicoutiiTii  has  nearly  quadrupled.  The  remoleness  of 
this  part  of  tlie  country  has  of  necessity  had  the  efTect  of  restrict- 
ing  tlie  Commissioners  in  their  choice  ol  teachers,  for  not  having 
on%  residini;-  among  them  compétent  to  teach,  they  hâve  been 
obliged  to  seek  elsewhere,  some  times  in  vain.  The  Saguenay 
présents  bo  few  attractions  especially  to  young  teachers,  hitheito 
they  hâve  had  but  few  teachers  holdhig  diplomas,  but  happily 
those  who  hâve  been  engaged  hâve  di.splayed  much  aptitude  and 
good  will. 

Ckicouiimi.— This  municipaliiy  takes  the  first  rank  in  my  dis- 
trict, thanks  to  the  zeal  of  the  Commissioners  and  the  good  organ- 
ization  of  its  schoois.  A  niodel  school  has  been  established  in  no 
way  inferior  to  the  best  schoois  of  this  kind.  It  is  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Telesphore  Boily,  a  diploma  holding  piipil  ot  the 
Laval  Normal  School.  I  visited  this  school  with  the  Commissioners, 
and  could  see  that  their  sélection  had  beeu  Ibrtuiiale.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  légal  assessment  has  been  the  starting  point  ot 
progress  in  this  parish.  This  municipality  which  two  years  ago 
under  the  voiuntary  system  could  hardly  support  a  small  element- 
ary  school,  now  possesses  a  model  school  and  iîve  elementary 
schoois  almost  ail  on  a  better  footing  than  the  one  it  had  before. 
Instruction  is  now  given  to  l-2'2  boys  and  118  girls,  in  ali  240 
pupils. 

BagoL— This  municipality  has  not  so  many  advantages,  owing 
in  part  to  the  poverty  ot  its  inhabitants  and  partly  to  the  system  of 
voiuntary  contributions,  which  is  there  maintained  ;  a  well  attended 
model  school  has,  however,  been  this  years  established  with 
apparent  success.  There  is  also  another  elementary  school  ;  it  is 
not  very  elficient,  but  the  evil  above  referred  to  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  Thèse  two  schoois  contain  90  pupils,  46  boys  and  44  girls. 
Bagoiville- Dmiug  the  past  year  this  municipality  has  dis- 
played  great  zeal  and  its  efforts  hâve  been  crowncd  with  complète 
success.  Its  schoois,  four  in  number,  hâve  made  great  progress 
under  llie  care  of  the  curé.  Two  of  them  in  paiticular  hâve 
advanced  most  satisfactorily.  In  the  school  kept  by  Mr.  Marcel 
Coté,  many  chiidren  afler  no  more  than  15  monlhs  school  evmced 
much  skill  in  calculation  and  a  degree  of  confidence  I  hâve  never 
before  witnessed.  Their  knowledge  cf  arithmetic  includes  frac- 
tions and  the  aliqnot  parts.  Bagotville  contains  68  boys  and  59 
girls  attending  school,  total  127. 

Laterrière.—TWis  municipality  iu  spite  of  many  obstacles, 
retains  a  satisfactory  position.  Ot  its  two  schoois,  that  kept  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Martel,  is  distinguished  by  the  efforts  made  bolh  hy 
teacher  and  soholars.  The  other,  in  a  very  poor  district,  isbut  pas- 
sable, the  progress  of  the  scholars  being  irapeded  by  the  want  ol 
books  and  paper.  The  two  schoois  are  attended  by  65  scholars, 
26  boys  and  39  girls. 

St.  Joseph.— The  Commissioners  hère  are  zealous,  and  hâve  suc- 

ceeded  in  establishing  four  schoois  notwithstanding  the  ill-will  of 

some  of  the  contributors  who  hâve  sought  to  préjudice  the  people, 

K    .,,0        -,      Ti  -,       -,'■,,,  ...'"rn  T'^T"!  aaainst  them,  and  toimpede  the  exécution  of  the  law.     Of  thèse 

by  719  pupds.  There  are  also  a  classical  collège  with  260  studeiits_,l^^=-^^  schoois  ône  is  kept   by  a  feraale  teacher  holding  a  diploma, 


£26  to  £95,  that  of  the  female  teachers  is  JE20.  Mr  Rousseau,  the 
secretary  treasurer,  performs  his  duties  with  zeal  and  punctuality. 
Fierreville.—Theve  are  sevjn  school  districts,  and  nine  schoois 
includina  that  at  the  Abenaquis  village.  The  total  number  of 
pupils  is"368.  The  academy  contains  56  pupils  who  attend  regul- 
arly.  Mlle  Jaumel,  the  teacher,  performs  her  duty  well  and  keeps 
an  excellent  school,  25  of  her  pupils  read  well,  35  write,  27  learn 
arithmetic,  8  book-kee[-ing,  10  geography,  25  Fiench  gram- 
mar,  10  composition  and  25  hisfory.  English  is  also  taught 
there,  several  of  the  schoois  in  this  parish  are  not  good.  The 
fault,  in  my  opinion,  lies  with  the  teachers  who  altbough  well 
educated  theraselves  do  not  appear  to  possess  the  art  of  teaching 
or  of  maintaining  the  necessary  discipline.  Thèse  schoois  also 
are  not  adequately  superintended  by  the  local  authorities  who  are 
charged  with  the  exécution  of  the  law.  Pierreville  has  now  a 
pretty  brick  school  house  agreeably  situated  near  the  Church.  It 
has  been  erected  by  the  curé,  is  of  large  dimensions,  well  furn- 
ished,  and  divided  so  as  to  contain  a  boys'  school  on  one  side  and 
a  girls'  school  on  the  other.  It  does  great  honor  to  the  parish. 
The  teachers  who  ail  hold  diplomas  receive  salaries  ranging  from 
£20  to  £40.  Mr.  Gill,  the  secretary-treasurer,  performs  his  duties 
and  keeps  his  accouuts  well. 

St.  Frani;ois.—A  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the 
.schoois  in  this  parish,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  éduca- 
tion, and  of  Mr.  curé  Paradis.  The  six  schoois  in  opération  art 
attended  by  352  pupils.  The  model-school,  kept  by  Mme  Robil- 
lard,  continues  excellent;  the  chiidren  are  profîcient  in  reading 
writing  and  arithmetic.  Grammar,  geography,  history  and  com- 
position are  taught  with  great  success,  I  must  make  honorable 
mention  of  the  school  kept  by  Mlle  Durand,  in  which  I  noticed 
many  pupils  who  had  made  considérable  progress.  The  other 
schoois  are  but  passable,  some  indeed  bad.  Two  of  the  teachers 
do  not  hold  diplomas.  The  salaries  range  from  £20  to  £35.  Mr. 
Coutu,  secretary  of  the  municipality  No.  1,  and  Mr.  Roy,  secretary 
of  Ihe  municipality  No.  2,  perform  their  duties  efficiently.  No 
décision  has  as  yet  been  come  to  as  regards  the  érection  ot  school 
houses,  those  hired  being  nevertheless  ail  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
St.  David. — There  are  nine  schoois  in  opération  in  this  muni- 
cipality, and  by  the  zeal  of  the  contributors  aud  the  Commissioners, 
they  are  kept  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  They  are  attended  by 
376  scholars.  They  are  not  ail  of  equal  merit  but  the  results  of 
ail  are  satisfactory.  Those  kept  by  Dlles  Hébert  and  Talbot, 
deserve  honorable  mention,  and  may  be  classed  as  model-schools. 
There  are  Ihree  teachers  who  do  not  hold  diplomas.  The  salaries 
range  from  £16  to  £27.  AU  the  school-houses  are  comfortable  and 
in  good  repair.  It  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  praise  the 
secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  Brunault,  for  the  zeal  and  liberality  he 
displays,  in  advancing  frequently  out  of  his  own  pocket  the 
amount  necessary  to  pay  the  teachers'  salaries,  but  I  apprehend  I 
ought  rather  to  fînd  fault  with  him  for  not  makiug  more  regular 
entries  of  the  contributions  and  for  allowing  such  large  arrears  to 
remain  due.  St.  David  possesses  a  Mechai.ic's  Institute  to  which 
I  bave  referred  before. 

In  conclusion  I  will  submit  some  of  the  gênerai  results,  for  my 
whole  district  which  contains  two  counties,~102  school  districts,  70 
school-houses,  and  103  schoois  in  opération  under  public  control. 
Of  thèse  schoois  94  are  elementary  and  contains  4222  pupils;  the 
others  are  académies  or  primary-superior  schoois  and  are  attended 


and  6  independent  schoois  v.'ith  130  pupils,  shewing  a  total  of  5416 
chiidren  attending  the  various  institutions,  being  an  increase  over 
last  year  of  89.  Of  those  attending  the  common  schoois,  16-17  read 
Uuenlly  ;  1749  read  well  ;  1847  write  ;  1007  learn  simple  and  712 
compound  arithmetic  ;  118  book-keeping  ;  766  learn  orthographi- 
cal  exercises;  755  learn  geography;  40  English  grammar;  1181 
French  grammar  ;  1037  grammatical  analysis  ;  117  composition  ; 
13  surveying;  28  drawiug  and  679  history. 

AU  the  maie  teachers  9  in  number  liolJ  diplomas,  as  do  also  99 
of  the  female  teachers. 


Extract  of  a  Report  from  Mr.  Inspecter  Martin. 

When  we  take  into  considération  the  difficullies  and  obstacles  of 
every  kind  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Saguenay  hâve  to  sur- 
mount,  the  results  obtained  in  this  district  feeble  as  they  may 
be  compared  with  those  in  others,  must  nevertheless  appear  sur- 
prising.  The  tire  which  took  place  last  spring  had  the  efïect  of 
substituting  absolute  niisery  for  the  distress  which  existed  pre- 
viously.  Despite  many  discouraging  circnmstances  the  contributors 


and  IS  etiicient.  The  others  though  inferior,  warrant  me  m  enter- 
taining  hopes.  Altogelher  there  are  83  pupils,  36  boys  and  47 
girls.  °I  must  especially  recommend  this  locality  to  your  benevo- 
fent  considération. 

Hebertscilte.—l^  there  exisls  a  poor  and  isolated  locality  utterly 
unprovided  for,  this  is  assuredly  it.  They  hâve  nevertheless  suc- 
ceeded  in  establishing  a  school  attended  by  15  chiidren,  some  ol 
whom  come  there  four  miles  on  foot  over  the  bad  roads. 

Hari-ey.—This  township  has  not  yet  been  numbered  among  the 
school  municipalities  in  my  district,  it  has  however  a  school 
attended  by  38  chiidren.  ,,,„,, 

The  six  school  municipalities  in  mv  charge  include  20  schoois, 
attended  by  320  boys  and  341  girls,  in  ail  661  besides  the  school 
in  Harvey  with  its  28  scholars. 

At  the  end  of  this  and  in  another  report,  Mr.  Inspecter  Martin, 
points  out  as  being  the  most  serions  obstacles  lo  progress  in  his 
district,  the  repugliance  shewn  by  the  Commissioners  to  prosecut- 
ing  Iho  rate  payers,  the  engagement  of  teachers  not  holdinsr 
diplomas,  without  previons  examinations  by  the  Inspectnr  and  the 
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want  of  books  and  paper  iii  tlie  schools.  He  suggests  that  Ihe 
Inspector  shonld  be  aiilhorized  to  sue  for  the  scliool  rates,  that 
when  pour  and  lemote  localities  are  autlionzed  by  the  deparlment 
to  engage  teacliers  not  hoklin»  diplomas,  such  teachers  before 
being  engaged  should  at  leagt  bo  bound  to  obtain  a  certificate  of 
competenoy  from  the  Inspector,  and  lastly,  that  the  Department  of 
PubHc  Instruction  should  be  placed  in  a  position  to  supply  books 
and  paper  tn  poor  municipalilies. 


Extracts  from  Report  by  Mr.  Iîoi'Rueois. 

Upou  exatnining  the  numbers  of  the  chiidren  who  hâve  attended 
the  schools  in  1858,  it  will  be  found  that  lliis  year  shews  but  a 
slight  inorease  over  1857,  and  even  a  smaller  number  tlian  1856. 
This  is  due  to  circumstances  easy  of  explanation,  and  it  is  probable 
that  at  the  présent  moment  the  real  number  would  show  a  very 
considérable  augmentation.  Whtn  I  made  my  last  visit,  two  of 
the  schools  in  St.  Frederick  were  for  the  time  closed,  and  the  new 
municipalities  of  St.  Bonaventure,  Upton  and  Halifax,  had  no 
fchools  in  opération. 

Viewing  generally  the  progress  eflected  during  the  past  year,  I 
may  say  that  it  is  satisfactory  and  that  I  never  before  had  so  high 
opinion  of  the  efîiciency  of  our  school  systera.  From  this  it  must 
not  be  concluded  that  the  exécution  of  the  la-.v  was  not  attended 
with  difîicuUies.  Thèse  are  yet  numerous,  but  they  are  not  so 
serions  nor  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  formerly  obstructed 
the  progress  of  éducation. 

No  longer  do  we  see  those  ignoble  men  so  fitly  called  "  élei- 
gnoirs,"  going  from  parish  to  parish  appealing  to  nrejudice  to 
obtain  popularit)-,  preaching  ignorance,  and  inciting  the  rate 
payers  to  quarrel  among  themselves  that  their  chiidren  might  be 
deprived  of  the  henefit  of  éducation.  In  spite,  however,  of  six  or 
.seven  year's  opération,  school  allai rs  are  in  some  parts  of  my 
district  slill  obstructed  by  the  difficulties  raised  by  persons  ambi- 
tious  ofincreasing  their  influences  and  for  some  "time  to  corne  it 
will  be  difRcult  to  remove  them  from  local  influence  and  to  give 
to  them  that  character  for  impartiality  by  which  alone  they  can 
gain  respect. 

Thus  an  individual  protesting  his  dévotion  to  the  cause  of  éduca- 
tion will  nevertheless  oiTer  a  secret  opposition  to  the  working  of 
the  law,  with  a  View  to  the  satisfaction  of  some  personal  or  sec- 
tional  animosity,  another  pursuing  a  différent  course  will  press 
too  keenly  the  exécution  of  the  law  from  some  évident  personal 
motive,  or  with  a  rigor  based  upou  some  personal  hostility  ;  thèse 
things  are  calculated  to  create  dilficulties  and  to  impede  the 
school  Commissioners  in  the  exécution  of  their  duiies.  Thèse 
troubles  however  disappear  from  day  to  day. 

Ofall  the  diriioulties  in  my  district,  the  one  most  diflicult  to 
remedy  and  which  will  1  fear  loi:g  be  feh,  is  the  great  poverty  of 
the  majority  of  the  rate  payers.  It  prevents  them  from  making 
sacrifices  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  their  schools,  and  does 
not  permit  the  parents  to  send  the  chiidren  regularly  to  school. 
Courage  and  good  will,  however,  triumph  in  some  places  over  this 
formidable  obstacle. 

The  fînancial  condition  of  the  varions  school  corporations  has 
improved  since  1858.  The  majority  of  them  were  in  debt  at  the 
close  oi  1857.  Almost  every  where  wise  and  efficient  measures 
hâve  heen  taken  to  discharge  thèse  debts,  and  I  already  see  that 
Stanfold,  St.  Norbert,  St.  Christophe  and  St.  Frederick,  w'ill  be  in  a 
condition  to  meet  ail  their  liabilities  on  Ist  July  next. 

Nearly  ail  the  schools  are  kept  by  female  teaehers  holding 
diplomas.  It  must  not,  however,  be  conchided  from  this  that  ail 
the  schools  are  efficiently  kept.  On  the  contrary  I  must  tell  you 
that  there  is  yet  much  to  be  desired.  The  majority  oi  the  teaehers 
it  is  true  possess  the  necessary  information,  but  they  want  raethod 
and  do  not  know  how  to  teach.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
teaehers  holding  diplomas,  should  be  furnished  with  the  means  of 
atteoding  the  Normal  schools,  if  only  for  a  short  time  to  learn  the 
art  of  teaching.  Another  means  of  àddins  to  the  number  of  com- 
pétent teaehers  would  be  tho  establishment,  in  the  Eastern  Town- 
slups,  of  académies  or  moJel  schools  similar  to  those  existiiig  in 
most  of  the  old  parishes  in  the  Valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  There 
is  only  one  establishment  of  this  kind  in  my  district.  This  one 
has  just  beea  established  at  Princeville,  through  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Curé  Pelletier.  This  worthy  clergyman  has  built  a  beautifui 
two  story  schaol-house  at  his  own  expense,  and  intrusted  the 
direction  of  the  school,  first  to  Mr.  Thibaudeau,  a  voung  man 
eduoated  at  one  of  the  highest  of  our  schools,  and  since  then  to 
Mr.  O.  Legendre,  who  holds  a  primary  superior  school  diploma 
Irom  Ihe  Laval  Normal  school.     I  liad  occasion  twice  to  visit   this 


academy  since  its  foundation,  and  after  careful  examinât  ion  I  had 
reasou  to  be  highiy  pleased  with  the  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Extract  from  a  Report  by  Mr.  Inspector  Painchacd. 

Three  new  schools  hâve  been  established  in  the  Magdalen 
Islands,  and  they  are  beginning  to  prosper.  Some  of  the  Com- 
missioners make  praiseworthy  exertions  to  encourage  the  parents 
and  the  chiidren,  and  when  we  consider  the  limited  resources  at 
our  disposai,  we  can  hardly  hope  for  better  things  than  we  witness 
at  présent.  The  great  obstacle  lies  in  the  absolute  requirement 
by  the  parents  of  the  services  of  their  chiidren  for  the  fîsheries 
during  the  varions  seasons  for  the  différent  kinds  of  flsli,  and  with- 
out  which,  they  would  sulTer  the  greatest  poverty.  This  necessity 
for  the  services  of  their  chiidren  is  greater  among  those  engageil 
in  the  fisheries  Ihan  among  the  farmers. 

I  visited  ail  the  schools  in  opération  and  I  remarked  after  spé- 
cial examinations,  that  the  progress  of  the  pupils  was  very  satis- 
factory. I  was  accompanied  in  this  visit  by  the  parents  of  the 
scholars  and  by  the  Commissioners.  The  distribution  of  prizes 
from  among  the  books  you  sent  has  produced  a  good  effect.  I 
took  that  occasion  to  addioss  the  scholars  and  their  parents,  and  I 
think  I  succeeded  in  exciting  among  ail  a  greater  désire  for  éduca- 
tion. On  each  examinaiion  I  found  progress  resulting  from  émul- 
ation and  ttie  certainty  timt  each  time  i  would  be  more  severe. 
Thèse  examinations  1  made  as  rigorous  as  possible,  and  the  pupils 
generally  answered  so  correctiy  the  greater  number  of  the  questions 
I  put  to  them,  both  on  their  usual  subjects  of  sludy,  and  also  on 
other  branches  as  to  convince  me  of  the  gênerai  knowledge  they 
were  acquiring  and  of  the  development  of  their  understanding.  AVe 
hâve  just  written  to  Québec  to  procure  teaehers  for  school  sections 
Nos.  6  and  7,  at  Hâvre-aux-Maisons.  If  thèse  schools  were  pro- 
vided  whh  masters  as  I  hope  they  soon  will  be,  instead  of  110 
pupils  as  shewn  by  my  tables,  I  should  certainly  count  more  than 
200.     The  Commissioners  offer  salaries  of  £60  besicles  firewood. 

A  school  house  has  been  built  by  the  rate-payers  in  the  second 
school  sections.  The  giound  on  which  the  house  is  erected  has 
been  well  chosen.  The  house  is  of  wood,  25feet  in  front  by  22  in 
depth.  It  is  furnished  w  th  benches,  tables,  black-boards,  &c. 
The  speedy  érection  of  this  building  does  the  highest  crédit  to  the 
genercsity  of  the  rate-payers,  their  worthy  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Cherrier,  and  other  friends  of  éducation  who  hâve  assisted  in  this 
work,  small  in  appeaiance,  but  of  the  greatest  importance  to  this 
locality.  In  less  than  two  months  and  iî  half  this  house  has  been 
built  and  furnished,  and  school  was  held  in  it  before  it  was  quite 
completed. 


Extract  from  a  Report  by  Mr.  Inspecor  Lanctot. 

No  change  of  any  moment  has  occurred  in  the  schools  ot  this 
district  during  the  past  year,  Ihe  reason  is  that  we  hâve  obtained 
from  your  department  ail  the  means  and  resources  placed  at  its 
disposition,  and  the  adoption  of  new  measures  only  which  hâve 
been  otten  urged,  vrill  enable  us  to  make  further  progress. 

The  public  feeling  is  now  in  favor  of  éducation,  the  people  tax 
themselves  liberally,  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  the  number 
of  which  enables  ail  chiidren  to  attend  thein,  except  in  very  few 
localities.  Merit  triumphing  over  cheapness,  efforts  are  made  to 
procure  the  services  of  the  best  teaehers,  and  the  salaries,  ihough 
not  yet  what  they  ought  to  be  are  comparatively  fair  ;  great 
improvement  is  manifest  in  the  class  of  teaehers,  there  are  but  few 
villages  in  this  district  in  which  the  teaehers  are  not  every  way 
compétent.  The  accounts  are  every  where  faithfully  and  pnnc- 
tually  kept  and  no  discontent  exists  as  far  as  they  are  concerned. 
Tnisis  what  we  hâve  reached,  let  ns  see  what  is  still  required. 

The  village  schools  thoi;gh  generally  entrusted  to  good  teaehers 
are  frequented  by  too  many  pupils  for  one  teacher,  nearly  every 
wheie  an  assistant  is  needed.  Attemps  are  also  made  to  teach  too 
many  branches  at  once,  thus  reversing  the  principle  "  pauca  secl 
bene."  The  schools  in  many  places  also  are  without  black-boards 
and  raaps,  and  their  internai  arrangement  is  bad.  The  houses  are 
generally  too  small,  carelessly  built,  with  no  external  ornament, 
often  without  a  desk  for  the  masler  and  suitable  benches  and 
tables  for  the  pupils.  The  masters  also  suffer  in  many  places 
liom  delay  in  the  payment  of  their  salaries. 

What  aie  the  measures  best  calculated  to  overcome  thèse  difîi- 
culties,  to  make  our  schools  as  efficient  as  we  would  désire  ?— I 
may  be  permitted  hère  to  point  ont  a  few. 

Ist.  The  principal  one  is  the  increasing  of  the  appropriation  for 
comnron  schools  by  at  least  one   hait,  without,  however,   rendering 
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obligatory  a  similar  inciease  in  ihe  local  contributions.  The  want 
ot  pecuniaiy  resourees  is  evidently  the  chief  cause  of  thèse  obstruc- 
tions under  which  our  schools  labor.  Every  where  it  is  felt  that 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers  should  be  increased  that  the  school 
houses  should  be  repaired,  improved  and  oinamented,  that  they 
should  be  provided  with  many  Ihings  they  now  require,  but  ail 
this  has  to  be  given  up  for  vvant  of  means.  As  I  said  before  the 
people  willinsly  bear  tlieir  share  of  the  sacrilice,  they  assess  them- 
selves  liberalïy,  let  the  government  then  act  in  the  same  manner. 
Let  them  open  their  haiids  with  a  liberality  worthy  of  the  greût 
work  of  public  instruction,  and  let  them  no  longer  allow  the  youth 
of  the  country  to  languish  on  the  road  to  knowledge.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  soil  returns  in  proportion  to  what  is  sown,  is  it  not  equally 
true  that  money  spent  to  promote  éducation  is  rather  a  fruitfui 
investment  than  a  sacrifice  ? 

2nd.  Another  measure  to  which  I  attach  great  importance  is  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  séries  of  reading  books  for  our  schools.  It 
may  be  said  they  bave  at  présent  but  one  book,  the  Devoir  du 
Chrétien.  This  book  is  excellent,  in  fact,  indispensable  as  regards 
religions  instruction.  But  besides  the  fact  that  secular  éducation 
should  be  attended  to,  there  is  not  a  pupil  who  after  two  or  three 
years  schooling  has  not  read  it  at  least  ten  times,  it  Ihen  loses 
interest  and  the  pupil  ceases  to  feel  a  liking  for  reading.  He  no 
longer  reads  in  the  hope  of  satisfying  his  natural  curiosity  for 
learning  something  new,  but  only  by  routine  and  to  get  through 
the  task  imposed  upon  hira.  How  can  he  in  this  way  acquire  a 
taste  for  reading  and  instruction?  He  can  only  lose  it.  In  fact  we 
raeet  very  few  young  people  who  after  leaving  school  endeavor  to 
improve  themselves  by  procuring  books  and  papers.  The  majority 
seein  happy  to  be  ablê  to  bid  farewell  to  their  books.  Mr.  Lanc- 
tot  recoramends  the  publication  of  a  séries  of  reading  books  in 
French  similar  to  that  of  the  Irish  National  Schools.  He  concludes 
by  insisting  on  the  appointment  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  on  the  subdivision  of  the  Inspection  districts,  as  they  are 
now  too  extensive.  He  also  suggests  ihe  appointment  of  teachers 
as  Inspectors. 

Extract  from  a  Reporr  by  iVTr.  Inspecteur  Germain. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  nuraber  of  children  who 
bave  attended  the  schools  in  my  district  this  year  is  greatly  in 
excess  of  that  in  préviens  years.  The  Commissioners  also  shew 
more  anxiety  to  procure  more  compétent  teachers  and  a  great 
change  has  al.so  taken  place  in  this  respect  ;  several  municipalitieg 
hâve  made  marked  piogress  and  the  friends  of  éducation  in  each 
who  hâve  taken  the  initiative  in  the  measures  of  improvement  are 
now  reaping  the  fruits  not  only  in  the  results  of  their  .«uccess,  but 
also  in  Ihe  esteem  and  respect  shewn  them  by  the  body  of  the 
people  who  are  more  enlightened  and  better  disposed  than  they 
hâve  been  hitherto. 

It  is  true  there  some  schools  yet  which  leave  much  to  bedesired, 
but  their  number  is  daily  diminishing.  Comparing  the  state  in 
which  I  fouud  this  district  on  my  appointment,  with  what  I  new 
see,  it  is  realy  asionishing  that  in  so  short  a  time  the  spirit  of  order 
and  discipline  which  was  then  unknown  has  been  brought  into 
play. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  my  district  a  disposition  has  been 
shewn  to  conform  to  the  reqoirements  of  your  department  and  to 
assist  in  the  reforras  and  improvements  introduced  by  you.  This 
district  bas  already  sent  eight  pupils  to  the  Jacques  Cartier  Normal. 
Of  thèse  six  hâve  returned  as  teachers  to  their  parishes,  and  enjoy 
salaries  which  mark  appréciation  of  their  eiforts  and  success.  The 
savings  bank,  notwithstanding  the  small  rémunération  of  the 
teachers  and  the  hardness  of  the  times,  has  in  this  district  a  good 
many  depositors.  The  Journal  of  Education  has  also  many  subs- 
cnbers.  It  appears  to  me  that  some  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to 
increase  the  circulation  of  this  excellent  paper.  I  hâve  observed  a 
yery  favorable  change  as  regards  those  teachers  who  read  it  regu- 
larly.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  the  governmcnt  cannot  furnish  it 
"ratuitou.sly  to  each  school,  the  Commissioners  ought  to  subscribe 
for  each  teacher  or  else  oblige  the  teacher  to  subscribe.  The  small 
suin  of  ha  f  a  dollar  which  wonld  be  retained  for  this  purpose  out 
of  each  salary  would  be  as  nothing  compared  to  the  results.  But 
it  would  be  much  better  that  the  School  Commissioners  in  each 
district  should  subscribe  for  the  number  of  copies  required. 

The  importance  of  assemblies  of  the  teachers  has  also  been 
understood  in  my  district,  and  no  time  has  been  lost  in  organizing 
a  section  of  the  association  within  the  limits  ofthe  Jacques  Cartier 
Normal  School.  I  did  my  utmost  to  impress  npoa  the  teachers 
présent  at  the  fîrst  meeting  the  advantages  which  would  resuit  from 
an   inter.^hnnge  of  their  expériences  and  the  good  undorstandlng 


which  this  esprit  de  corps  would  hâve  the  effect  of  creating  among 
them,  so  calculated  to  raise  their  profession  from  the  low  position 
in  which  the  public  has  suflered  it  so  long  to  remain.  I  found 
them  disposed  to  listen  and  make  some  sacrifices  to  enable  them 
to  meet  together  at  least  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  year.  I 
must  say  however  that  the  porerty  of  raany  of  them  is  an  obstacle 
to  thèse  reunions  which  it  is  diflicult  ts  surmount,  To  give  them 
a  proof  of  my  good  will  and  to  contribute  my  share  tothe  cost  of  the 
meeting,  I  took  upon  me  to  ofler  a  plain  collation  which  was 
accepted  with  the  cordial  spirit  in  which  I  oflered  it  and  which 
furnished  lo  us  ail  an  agréable  récréation  calculated  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  brotherhood  which  ought  unité  the  members  of  so 
noble  a  profession.  The  Teachers' Associations  are  I  think  entitled 
to  government  assistance  at  least  equal  to  that  extended  to 
Mechanics  Institutes.  Those  who  educale  the  youth  of  a  country 
bave  as  much  right  as  any  olher  class  to  procure,  maintain  and 
increase  their  information,  lo  stimiilate  their  ardor  and  courage  and 
to  aid  each  other  with  advice.  I  dot  not  see  then  why  thèse  asso- 
ciations should  not,  like  Mechanics  Institutes  receive  an  annual 
grand  from  Parliament  of  from  the  Department  of  Public  Ins- 
truction. 

(Tb  be  continued.) 
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BDUCATIQNAL  INÏELT.IBENCK. 

—  Rev.  Mr.  Alexandre  Taschereau,  D.  0.  L.  of  the  University  La 
Sapienza  of  Rome,  and  Professer  of  Canon  Law  at  the  Laval  University, 
lias  been  elected  Superior  of  the  Seminary  of  Québec  aud  Rector  of  tlie 
University.  The  Grand  Vicar  Rev.  Mr.  Casault  who,  Iiaving  been 
successively  twice  elected  Rector  and  Tvbo,  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  University  was  not  again  eligible,  will  tindertake  the  direc- 
tion ofthe  Great  Seminary. 

—  L'JSre  Nouvelle  of  Three  Rivers  publishes  a  prospectus  ofthe  new 
collège  of  that  town,  the  foundation  of  which  sometime  ago  gave  rise 
to  an  aniraated  discussion  m  several  newspapcrs.  The  opponents  of  the 
new  institution  feared  that  it  would  be  drawn  into  compétition  with 
the  collège  of  Nicolet,  which  they  thought,  should  be  suRicient  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  district  for  many  years  to  corne,  aud  Cox  which  such  a 
costly  building  had  been  erected'. 

The  course  of  stadies  will  be  divided  into  three  sections  :  CInssic?, 
Commerce  and  Industry,  and  Agriculture  —  the  last  not  organ- 
ized.  The  section  in  Classics  includes  the  usual  collégial  course,  viz  : 
French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Euglisli  grammar,  with  classical  translation 
and  dissertation,  aud  exercises  in  composition  ;  History,  Geography, 
Cosmograpliy,  Aritlimetic,  Book-Kceping,  Mythology,  Belles-Lettres, 
Rhetoric,  Moral  and  Intellcctual  Pliilosophv,  Botanv,  Matlicmatics, 
Natural  Phil.isophy,  Geomctry,  etc.,  ctc  ,  etc.  The  CoMinercial  and 
ludustrial  section  foruis  a  distiuct  pi-cparatory  scliool,  in  which  are  prac- 
tically  taught  the  cléments  of  Frenoli  and  Bnglisb,  Reading,  Wiiting, 
with  exercises  in  composition  ;  Analysis,  Geography,  Arithmetic, 
Book-Keeping,  Mechanics,  Natural  Philosophy,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

—  The  Amerioau  Institute  of  Instruction  commenced  its  thirly-tirsl 
annual  meeting  in  Boston,  at  the  Tremoat  Temple,  Tuesday  afieruoon, 
August  2l3t,  Mr.  D.  B.  Hagar,  Président  of  the  association,  in  the 
chair.  Rev.  Dr.  S  K.  Lothrop  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer,  after 
which  au  address  of  welccmc  wasdelivered  by  his  Honor  Mayor  Lincohi, 
of  Boston. 

He  regarded  thèse  annual  assemblies  of  the  Institute  as  one  of  tlie 
chief  causes  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  country  for  the  past 
thirty  years.  The  period  of  its  existence  had  been  the  golden  era  in  ihe 
annals  of  éducation  ;  and  certainly  no  more  important  object  could 
engage  the  attention  of  intelligent  men  and  womeu  than  the  training 
of  the  youlh  ofthe  land  with  whom  rested  the  destinies  of  the  republic. 
This  interest  had  ever  been  an  important  one  in  Boston,  and  in  no  part 
of  the  world  was  the  teacher  more  respected  aud  his  talents  and  labors 
better  appreciated  aud  rewarded.  He  bade  them  an  officiai  welcome  to 
this  appropriate  scène  of  their  délibérations. 

Président  Hagar,  in  behalf  of  the  Association,  gracefully  acknow- 
ledged  its  appréciation  of  the  honor  of  such  a  welcome.  Just  thirly 
years  ago,  their  institution  had  its  birth  in  Boston.  During  this  period— 
the  lite-time  of  a  génération — it  had  successfully  addresscd  itsclf  to  its 
work,  creating  in  the  first  place  a  correct  public  sentiment  in  regard  to 
éducation,  drawing  attention  to  its  importance,  and  diB'using  abroad 
in  Society  such  views  as  should  resuit  in  obtaining  the  best  apparatus 
and  the  adoption  of  the  wisest  methods  for  ils  promotion  ;  and  securiug 
in  the  secoud  place  a  higher  grade  of  qualification  in  teachers,  aud  in- 
creasing  their  interest  and  fitne.ss  for  their  calling.  The  principal 
f«atnre  of  th«  Society'3  plan   wa»   ita   leeturo   System.     Threo   hiindred 
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lectures  had  been  delivercd  and  printed  uLder  ils  auspices.  Mr.  Hagar 
concluded  his  address  by  contrasting  the  présent  condition  of  the  cause 
of  éducation  with  tliat  which  existed  thirty  j-cari  ago. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  for  the  day.  "  Is  it  expédient  to  make 
Calisthenics  and  Gymnastics  a  part  uf  school  training?  was  opened  by 
T.  W.  Valentine,  of  Williamsburg,  N.  Y.  Education,  he  observed,  vrâs 
now  understood  to  be  a  fuU  dcvelopnient  of  hunianity,  and  the  physical 
development  of  a  child  was  ils  first  e.ssential.  Children  were  toooften 
left  to  "  grow"  as  Topsy  did.  They  weic  put  to  school  too  young,  kept 
there  too  long,  and  restrained  froni  their  play  too  much,  and  hencc, 
many  grew  up  deformed  and  unhealthy.  The  "  muscle-men"  of  the 
présent  âge,  of  whom  Heenan  the  Hite-tite  was  the  head,  were  not  the 
best  sort  of  people,  but  they  taught  their  foUowers  the  raluable  lessons 
of  physical  culture.  He  g:  re  some  rosults  of  his  own  expérience  in  tbis 
matter. 

Prof.  Phelps,  of  Trenton,  gare  some  account  of  the  gymnasium  con- 
nected  with  his  school.  Dr.  Lewis,  of  West  Newton,  also  gave  s&me 
account  of  a  new  System  of  gymuastics  used  by  him,  in  which  he  ex- 
cluded  ail  the  usual  apparatus,  and  acceptcd  of  nothing  which  did  not 
create  a  laugh.  He  proposed  that  a  commitee  sbould  be  appointed  to  ex- 
amine his  institution.  After  some  further  discussion,  Dr.  Lewis  was 
invited  to  give  an  exposition  of  his  System,  and  exhibition  of  his  pupils, 
at  Tremont  Temple. 

At  the  evening  session,  Got.  Boutwell  offered  some  remarks  in  behalf 
of  the  proposed  statue  of  Horace  Mann,  which  he  regarded  as  a  tribute 
especially  due  from  the  profession  of  teachers,  which  Mr.  Mann  had 
done  so  much  to  make  respected. 

Président  Felton,  of  Harvard  Collège,  then  delivered  a  lecture  upon 
the  présent  state  of  éducation  in  Greece.  He  remavked  that  two  men — 
Eugenius  and  Coray — had,  by  their  scholarship,  guided  their  country- 
men  for  years,  through  pamphlets,  addresses  and  éditions  of  the  classical 
authors.  He  alluded  to  the  Greek  Church  and  to  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  people  of  that  country  held  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  He 
proceeded  to  speak  of  the  language  of  the  country  and  the  attempts  made 
to  purify  it.  Three  plans  were  suggested.  First,  by  reviving  the  lan- 
guage of  the  period  of  Demosthenes. 

Think  of  reviving  the  English  of  Chaiicer,  said  the  speaker,  and  mak- 
ng  it  the  common  vehicle  of  thought,  and  you  will  understand  the  im- 
practicability  of  this  proposition.  The  second  plan  was  to  take  the 
modem  language,  corrupted  as  it  was,  and  modify  it  gradually.  The 
third  was  to  take  the  syntax  of  the  popular  language,  and  purify  its 
vocabulary  from  its  original  sources.  This  last  plan  had  prevailed  and 
been  successfully  carried  out.  The  spe.aker  described  the  school  System 
of  Greece  and  noticed  the  improvements  recently  made  in  it,  partly 
through  the  influence  of  learned  men  sent  from  this  country.  He  closed 
by  alluding  to  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hill  in  this  direction. 

A  concert  was  then  given  to  the  members  of  the  Institute  in  Music 
Hall,  where  addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Lothrop,  the  Président,  and 
several  other  gentlemen. 

On 'W'ednesday,  th^  committee  appointed  to  visit  the  gymnasium  of 
Dr.  Lewis,  reported  favorably,  and  a  resolution  commending  his  System 
was  adopted.  A  discussion  ensued  upon  the  expediency  of  making 
calisthenics  and  gymnastics  a  part  of  school  training. 

Prof.  E.  L.  Youmans,  of  New  Y'ork,  followed  with  a  lecture  upon  the 
"  Masquerade  of  the  Eléments."  Its  bearings  were  on  Chemistry  and 
Physiology.  He  alluded  to  the  character  of  the  science  in  the  early  âges, 
when  it  was  chiefly  studied  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  trans- 
mutation ofmetals.  He  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  présent  state  of 
the  science,  and  to  state  in  a  very  attractive  manner,  its  théories.  He 
traced  the  changes  which  are  constantly  going  on  in  organic  matter, 
destruction  and  rénovation  foUowingeach  other  continually  and  rapidly. 
He  closed  by  speakiug  of  the  mission  of  the  science. 

In  the  afternoon,  Prof.  J.  B.  Angell,  of  this  city,  delivered  a  lecture 
upon  tUe  relation  of  Education  to  Labor.  He  said  he  shoud  speak  of 
some  of  the  misfortunes  and  trials  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  inquire 
whether  by  our  System  of  common  schools  we  may  not  do  something  to 
diminish  their  errors  and  mitigate  their  trials.  It  is  found,  in  looking 
over  the  progress  of  the  human  race,  that  there  frequentiy  appears  to  bc 
a  cause  left  lurking  beneath  the  shadow  of  every  blessing.  And  we 
should  not  be  surprised  to  find  trivial  and  transitory  disadvantages.  It 
is  one  principle  of  modem  science  applied  to  ail  kinds  of  labor — intel- 
Icctual  and  physical — which  has  modified  the  welfare  of  ail  the  laboring 
classes,  and  which  bas  affected  the  welfare  of  ail  classes  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  This  principle  is  called  the  division  of  labor,  and  is  founded 
on  the  simple  truth  that  if  a  man  does  but  one  kind  of  work,  he  can  do 
it  with  more  skill  than  if  he  gave  attention  to  a  variety  of  subjects. 
The  effect  of  the  System  upon  scholars,  and  the  différent  peculiarities  of 
the  mind  of  the  scholar  of  ancient  times  and  of  the  présent,  were  spoken 
of  at  leugth.  The  mind  of  the  modem  scholar,  if  it  is  long,  is  narrow. 
If  it  is  the  effect  of  the  System  upon  the  mind  of  the  learned  classes  to 
make  it  one-sided,  cramped,  uunatural,  and  superficial,  then  how  prob- 
able that  it  should  make  the  working-man  a  man  of  one  idea.  Such  is 
the  case,  and  such  is  the  tendency  of  the  System.  The  proprietors  of 
manufacturing  establishments  havenoiiced  a  change  in  their  operatives, 
and  bave  struggled  against  it.  It  is  our  diity  to  eudeavor  to  counteract 
this  tendency.  There  are  many  agencics  by  which  we  can  do  this,  and 
raany  agencies  to  which  we  may  give  greater  efficiency.  Among  thèse 
aro  gymnasinms,  music,  dçbating  soeieties,  lyceums,  and  libraries  ;  and 


from  this  point  of  view,  the  exercises  o*  the  sanctuary.  But,  after  ail, 
we  must  trust  mainly  upon  the  wide-spread  System  of  our  common 
schools,  which  ought  toreach  every  ciiild  in  our  ïand.  It  wastrue,  how- 
ever,  that  tl)ere  were  some  evils  which  resulted  from  the  stimulating 
influences  of  éducation.  Tlie  lecturer  noticed  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  our  people  which  rcsult  in  cvil.  One  of  thèse  was  a  spirit  of  unrest, 
leading  to  an  excessive  émigration  to  our  cities.  It  should  be  the  eflbrt 
of  the  teacher  to  carefuUy  sludy  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  and  to  bring 
to  bear  on  them  the  consenative  power  of  our  common  shcool  éducation, 
as  well  as  its  stimulating  influences.  Another  point  was  the  relation  of 
éducation  to  manual  labor.  It  is  found  that  an  educated  community 
can  do  bctter  anything  that  they  undertake  than  an  uneducated  com- 
munity. The  lecturer  closed  by  appealing  to  Icachersto  so  cducate  their 
pupils  as  to  advance  the  cause  of  labor. 

A  discussion  ensued  upon  the  question:  "Has  purely  Intcllectual 
Culture  a  tendency  to  promote  Good  Morals,"  in  which  Ëi-Oov.  Bout- 
well, Prof.  Phelps,  Rev.  Mr.  Northup  and  others  participated. 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  a  lecture  by  Hon.  Francis  Gillette,  of 
Hartford.  He  corarnenced  by  speaking  of  the  group  of  statuary,  by 
Crawford,  at  the  Capital  at  Washington,  representing  the  genius  of 
America,  and  remarking  that  the  figure  of  Education  should  bave  been 
placed  in  a  more  prominent  position  iu  the  group.  He  then  spoke  of 
the  immorlal  work  of  the  teacher,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  which 
it  was  an  important  thing  to  know  what  could  be  done  to  elevatc  and 
improve  his  condition  ;  and  of  the  qualifications  indispensable  to  (he 
true  teacher,  and  which  tlie  éducation  should  strive  to  sccure.  The 
teacher  should  hâve  just  views  of  éducation,  and  of  what  it  consists, 
and  should  be  able  to  answer  the  question — what  islt  toeducatea  child? 
The  teacher  should  bave  earnestness  and  enthusiasm.  The  best  défini- 
tion of  éloquence  that  had  been  given  was  in  threc  words— logic  on  lire. 
It  was  just  as  good  a  définition  of  true  teaching  to  say  that  it  was 
instruction  on  fire.  The  lecturer  spoke  in  high  terms  of  compliment 
of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  of  England ,  a  celebratcd  teacher. 
In  ail  the  countries  of  Europe  distinguished  for  their  progress  in  éduca- 
tion, the  ability  of  a  teacher  to  command  attention  is  regarded  as  an 
indispensable  qualification.  The  lecturer  proceeded  to  illustrate  and 
amplify  his  subject  in  an  instructive  manner. 

On  Thursday,  after  further  exhibition  of  Dr.  Lewis'  System  of  gym- 
nastics, in  which  active,  light  exercices  are  substituted  tu  the  laborious 
movements  heretofore  in  favor  with  gymnasts,  a  discussion  was  had 
upon  the  proper  mode  of  examining  schools  and  reporling  thereon.  Mr. 
Stowe,  of  Plymouth,  thought  examinatiocs  often  partake  too  much  of 
the  nature  of  an  exhibition,  and  he  knew  of  no  satisfactory  method  of 
reporting  examinations. 

Prof.  Greene,  of  Brown  University,  said  that  in  the  public  schools 
the  public  hâve  a  right  to  know  how  the  pupils  are  progressing,  and  it 
is  proper  to  hâve  an  examinatiou  by  a  Committee  as  an  act  of  authority. 
In  the  capacity  of  a  représentative  of  the  public,  the  Committee  should 
examine  everything  connected  with  the  school,  how  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  différent  studies,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  schoolhousc, 
the  relations  between  the  teachers  and  the  scholars,  and  the  manners 
of  pupils.  Thèse  examinations  should  take  place  at  ail  times  ofthe  day, 
and  without  especial  préparation  by  the  teacher.  ■  At  times  it  may  be 
proper  to  bave  examinations  before  the  public.  Examinations  should 
be  both  orally  and  in  writing.  Reports  of  examinations  should  generally 
give  the  public  confidence  in  the  schools,  and  if  the  committee  should 
find  the  teacher  incompétent,  he  should  be  dismissed  as  quietly  as 
possible. 

Rev.  Dr.  McJilton,  of  Baltimore,  thought  some  examinations  quite 
ridiculous,  because  persons  making  the  examination  are  incompétent, 
and  conduct  them  in  a  manner  dissatisfactory  to  teachers  and  scholars. 
Oral  and  written  examidations  should  be  connected.  The  committee 
should  act  so  as  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  the.ichers,  and 
endeavor  to  establish  friendly  feeling. 

The  toUowing  officers  were  unanimously  elected  for  18G0,  by  a  vote 
of  fifty-three  persons  : 

Président — D.  li.  Hagar,  Jamaica  Plains. 

Vice-Présidents— Samuel  Putes,  Roibury  ;  Barnas  Sears,  Providence, 
R.  L  ;  Gideon  F.  Thayer,  iJoston  ;  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  Bradford,  and 
others. 

Recording  Secretary — William  E.  Sheldon,  West  Newton. 

Corresponding  Secretarics— B.  W.  Putnam,  Boston  ;  John  Knecland, 
Roxburv. 

Treasurer — William  D.  Titknor,  Boston. 

Curators— Nathan  Metcalf,  Boston  ;  Samuel  Swan,  Boston  ;  J.  E.  Horr, 
Brookline. 

Censors— William  T.  Adams,  Boston;  James  A.  Page,  Boston;  C. 
Goodwin  Clark,  Boston. 

Counsellors— Daniel  Mansfield,  Cambridge  ;  A.  A.  Gamwell,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  :  Charles  Hutchins,  Boston  ;  J.  W.  Allen,  Norwich,  Conn.  : 
A.  P.  Stoné,  Plymouth;  George  N.  Bigelow,  Framingham  ;  Richard 
Edwards,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  :  Zuinglius  Grover,  Chicago,  IU.  ;  T.  W 
Valentine,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ;  J.  E.  Littlefield,  Bangor,  Me.  ;  F.  A. 
Sawyer,  Cbarleston,  S.  C.  :  Moaes  T.  Brown,  Toledo,  Ohio— The  B.  J. 
SchooliiuxsUr . 

The  American  Normal  School  Association  held  its  annual  session 

at  Bnîfalo,  Aug.  îth  and  8th.    Thers  was  a  large  attendance,  and  the 
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papers  read  and  the  discussions  elicited  by  them  wers  of  unusual  interest 
and  importance.  A  paper  wa3  read  by  Prof.  D.  >f.  Camp,  of  the  normal 
school  in  New  Britain,  Ct.,  on  "  The  Relation  of  Normal  Schools  to 
Popular  Education."  Rev.  B,  G.  Northnp,  of  Maasachussetts,  read  an 
able  paper  on  "  The  Relation  of  Mental  Philosophy  to  Education.^'  He 
clearly  showed  that  mental  science  underliea  the  whole  subject  of  édu- 
cation, and  that  teachiug  can  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession  only  as 
it  rests  on  mental  science  as  its  foundation.  This  study  will  aid  the 
teacher  in  his  own  mental  discipiue.  Just  views  of  the  laws  and  capa- 
cities  of  the  miad  are  obviously  conducive  to  self-culture.  No  sciance 
is  more  fitted  to  sharpen  and  energize  the  mind,  and  form  habits  of 
discrimination  and  reflection. 

Reports  from  the  normal  schools  of  difterent  States  wsie  presented, 
from  whioh  it  appears  that  in  Massachusetts  there  were  430  students  in 
the  normal  schools  last  year,  a  larger  number  than  ever  before.  There 
is  but  one  normal  school  in  New- York,  which  has  been  in  existence 
fifteen  yeacs  at  Albany,  and  bas  graduated  over  eleveii  hundred  teachers, 
and  is  now  annually  sending  ont  more  than  erer  before.  But  the  aver- 
age  salaries  of  the  'graduâtes  are  still  too  low,  those  of  maies  being 
about  $431,  and  of  females  about  $270.  In  Connecticut,  the  annual 
attendance  is  about  1 50.  The  course  requires  three  years,  and  about  20 
graduate  yearly.  Of  the  140  graduâtes  since  the  establishment  of  the 
school,  ten  years  ago,  10  2  are  now  engaged  in  teaching  in  that  State. 
Favorable  reports  were  also  given  from  Rhode  Island  by  Mr.  Tillinghast, 
from  Ohio  by  Mr.  Holbrook,  from  New  Jersey  bv  Prof.  Phelps,  and  from 
lowa  by  Mr.  Wells. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  of  Pensylvania,  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  : 
"  Normal  Schools  EtLe;jary  to  tl.e  building  up  a  Profession  of  Teaching. 
He  discussed  tha  suliji.Ti  ini'Ur  tlie  following  heads  :  1.  Teaching  is  not 
now  a  Profession.  J.  T.':u  liir.i;  lias  just  claims  tosuch  a  rank.  3  That 
no  agency  except  Xornial  Schnuls  can  constitute  Teaching  a  Profession. 
4.  That  Normal  Schools  eau  ettect  this  end. 

Mr.  Edwards,  of  Missouri,  presented  a  séries  of  resolutions  in  rela- 
tion to  the  death  of  the  lamented  Colburn,  which  were  supported  by  the 
mover  and  seconded  by  Mr.  AV'ells,  of  Chicago,  and  adopted  by  a  r'ising 
vote. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  :  Président — Richard  Edwards,  of  Missouri  ;  Vice  Présidents — 
Messrs.  A.  Crosby,  of  Massachusetts,  D.  H.  Cochrane,  of  New-York, 
Pierre  Chauveau,  of  Canada,  and  G.  B.  M.  Sill,  of  Connecticut  ;  Secre- 
taries — J.  P.  W'ickersham,  of  Pennsylrania,  and  D.  F.  Wells,  of  lowa  ; 
Treasurer — E.  C.  Hewitt,  of  Illinois,  (late  of  Worcester.) 

—  The  National  Teachers  Association  held  its  fourth  annual  session  at 
Buftalo,  immediately  upon  the  ajournraent  of  the  Normal  School  Asso- 
ciation. About  six  hundred  delegates  were  présent.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  of 
Boston,  was  chosen  Président  for  the  ensuing  year.  Lectures  were  deliv- 
ered  by  Prof.  E.  L.  Youmans,  of  New  York,'on  the  "Study  of  Matter 
and  the  Progress  of  Man  ;"  and  by  Dr.  M'Jilton,  of  Baltimore,  on  "  The 
Importance  of  the  Teacher's  Profession  in  a  National  View."  Dr.  J.  W. 
Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin,  delivered  an  address  on  the  spécial  educational 
needs  of  the  American  people.  The  session  closed  with  an  excursion  to 
the  falls  of  Niagara. — lû. 

—  We  hâve  great  pleasure  in  noticing  the  progress  made  by  the 
Commercial  Academy,  under  the  control  of  the  Catholic  School  "Com- 
missioners  of  Montréal,  iu  Coté  street.  This  school  has  been  attended 
by  no  less  than  200  pupils  in  the  course  of  last  year.  It  has  now  six 
teachers.  Mr.  Archambault,  the  Principal,  as  also  Mr.  Desplaines  and 
Mr.  Lenoir,  are  graduâtes  from  the  Jacques-Cartier  Normal  school,  young 
men  of  no  ordinary  talent  and  of  great  energy.  Mr.  Garnot,  who'is  the 
senior  professer  of  French  literature  and  of  French  language,  is  well 
known  to  the  Montréal  public  as  a  very  prolicient  teacher  of  those 
branches.  The  Enjlish  branches  are  taught  by  Mr.  Andersen,  who  is 
also  known  as  a  most  successfui  teacher,  he  is  assisted  by  Mr.  Hogan,  a 
young  gentleman  of  promising  ability.  The  school  rooms  are  well  vent- 
ilated  and  furnished  with  desks  .ind  seats  made  after  the  best  patterns 
and  such  as  suggested  by  the  Department.  Tlie  classes  reopened  the 
3rd  September  instant. 

HÏERAUV   INTELLIGENCE. 

—  G.  P.  R.  James,  the  autlior  of  seventy-five  uovels,  forming  one 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  volumes,  died  recentlv  at  Venice,  aged  60 
years.  His  popularity,  now  still  considérable,  rësts  principally  on  the 
merit  of  three  of  his  works,  Richelieu,  Darnley,  and  the  History  of  Richard 
Cœur  de  Lion,  perhaps  the  only  ones  that  may  long  survive  him.  Yet 
when  he  first  entered  upon  his  career  as  a  writer,  he  was  hailed  as 
another  Walter  Scott  ;  but  he  took  no  pains  to  realize  the  expectations 
of  his  adœirers.  He  has  not  the  style,  nor  has  he  the  dramatic  interest, 
nor  the  correctness  of  détail,  of  the  author  of  Wuverky.  Criticism  will, 
however,  allow  him  a  just  tribute  of  praise.  An  incident  is  reported 
which  does  honor  to  the  novelist.  a"  young  lady,  his  cousin,  being 
about  to  mairy,  it  was  found  that  he  had  a  right  to  an  inheritance  to 
which  she  thought  she  also  could  lay  claim.  A  few  days  before  tho 
time  when  the  contract  was  to  hâve  received  the  signatures,  it  was  as- 
certained  that  the  parents  of  the  lady  had  never  been  legallv  married, 
and  that  Mr.  James  was  the  sole  lawful  heir  to  the  estate.  The  latter 
had  no  sooner  entered  into  the  possession  of  the  unlooked  for  inheri- 
tance, than  he  ordered  a  title-deed  to  be  drawn  up,  and  made  over  the 


whole  property  to  his  fair  cousin.  Such  an  action  is  more  rare  than 
good  novels  and  makes  us  forget  the  indiffèrent  prose  and  bad  poetrv 
which  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  his  works.  Mr.  James  after 
having  held  a  diplomatie  appointment  in  the  Uniled  States,  had  been 
sent  to  Venice  as  consul  sometime  before  his  death. 

—  Mr.  Robert  Brough,  another  English  writer,  died  at  the  âge  of  32 
years.  A  humorist,  full  of  spirit,  he  contributed  to  most  of  the  lesseï- 
contemporary  periodicals,  aad  left  writings  of  which  a  collection  will 
no  doubt  shortly  be  made.  He  has,  beaides,  l;ft  an  amusing  imaginary 
biography  of  the  f.unous  Shakespearian  character,  Sir  John  Falstaff 
and  admirable  translations  in  verse  of  the  odes  and  Dallads  of  Victor 
Hugo,  and  of  the  songs  of  Béranger.  Improvident  as  poets  usually 
are,  he  died  in  straightened  circumstances.  Tlieairical  performances 
for  the  benefit  of  his  family  are  to  be  given,  in  which  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  in  literature  and  in  art  will  amuse  the  public  by  taking 
part  in  those  dramatic  burlesques  from  which  the  author  reaped  so 
little  profit  for  himself. — Revue  Européenne. 

—  From  officiai  statistics  recently  compiled,  it  would  appear  that 
during  the  year  1859,  the  number  of  publications  issued  in  England 
amounted  to  28,807,  which  may  be  subdivided  thus  :  Complète  works 
5,507  volumes;  published  in  parts  or  sériai  works,  5,G42  volumes  :  in 
numbers  15,707  ;  pamphlets  236  ;  musical  works  4,066  ;  atlases,  charts, 
maps,  3,096.  Great  Britain  exports  to  the  United  States  alone  doublé 
the  number  of  books  imported  by  her  from  other  countries.  Her 
Australian  colonies  also  oflèr  an  advantageous  market.  Ofthe  number 
of  volumes  imported  during  the  year,  France  supplied  2,885. 

—  It  is  announced  that  the  first  number  of  a  weekiy  Greek  newspaper 
will  shortly  appear.  This  journal  which  will  be  printed  in  Loudon,  in 
modem  Greek,  is  named  O  Breta7iikos  Astir  (The  British  Star),  and  is 
destined  for  circulation  among  ihe  population  of  the  Danubian  Prin- 
cipalities,  Monténégro,  Albania,  Asia  Minor,  Egypte,  Syria,  the  lonian 
Isles,  and  Southern  Russia.  It  will  be  illustratèd  by  ffrst  class  artists 
and  will  contain  a  synopsis  of  European  news,  political,  parliamentarv 
and  judicial.  It  is  got  up  to  advocate  Russian  interests,  and  its  exis- 
tence has  been  guaranteed  for  at  least  two  years. 

MISOELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

—  We  hâve  to-day  to  record  the  decease  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  territories,  after  a  long  period  of  public  ser- 
vice. He  was  born  in  Rosshire,  Scotland,  where  he  passed  his  youth. 
In  the  year  1809,  be  removed  to  London,  and  was  engaged  in  commer- 
cial pursuits  for  the  succeeding  eleven  years.  He  was  there  brought 
into  communication  with  the  late  Earl"  of  Selkirk,  then  the  leading 
spirit  ofthe  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  This  was  the  period  (1819^  of 
the  bitter  rivalry  between  the  Huds'on's  Bay  Company  and  the  North 
West  Company  of  Canada.  It  was  at  this  period  too,  that  Lord  Selkirk 
engaged  in  the  scheme  for  colonizing  the  territory,  and  undertook  the 
task  of  foundiug  the  Red  River  settlement.  Sir  (then  Mr.)  George 
Simpson  was  selected  to  take  a  leading  part  in  conducting  the  opéra- 
tions ofthe  Company,  which  required  then  men  of  unusual  energy  and 
capacity.  He  sailed  from  England  for  New  York  in  the  earlv  part  of 
1820,  and  in  May  of  that  year  left  Montréal  for  the  far  North  West.  His 
first  winter  was  spent  at  lake  Athabasca  where  he  endured  much  priva- 
tion, and  carried  on  the  compétition  with  the  North  M'est  Company 
with  the  energy  and  success  that  characterised  ail  bis  undertakines. 
This  compétition — involving  losses  to  both  Companies — was  terminatéd 
the  following  year,  by  their  coalition  when  Mr.  Simpson  was  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Northern  Department,  and  subsequently  Goveinor  in 
Chief  of  Rupert's  Land,  and  the  gênerai  Superintendent  of  ail  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  affairs  in  North  America.  On  attaining  this 
position,  the  peculiar  talents  of  the  Governor  became  conspicuous:  he 
reconciled  conflicting  interests.  abated  personal  jealousies,  and  estab- 
lished  a  controlling  influence  which  he  retained  to  the  last. 

Sir  George  Simpson  took  great  interest  in  the  cause  of  geographical 
discoveries  on  the  Northern  coast  of  this  continent, — and  to  his  admir- 
able sélection  of  leaders  and  skilful  arrangements  are  due  the  success- 
fui expéditions  under  Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson  in  1834-5,  Dr.  Rae  in 
1845  and  '53  and  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Stewart  in  1855.  For  thèse 
services,  and  as  a  mark  of  gênerai  approbation,  lier  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  confer  the  honor  of  knighthood  on  Jlr.  (thenceforward  Sir  George) 
Simpson.  Soon  after  he  set  ont  on  his  celebrated  overland  journey 
round  the  world,  of  which  he  subsequently  published  a  very  interesting 
narration.  Sir  George  has  latterly  resided"almoit  altogether  at  Lachine, 
near  which  village  is  situated  the  beautiful  Isle  Dorval,  from  wlience 
came  oif  the  canoë  expédition  given  bv  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  to  H. 
R.  II.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  last  public  act  of  Sir  George  Simpson's  long  and  active  life  was 
to  receive  as  a  guest  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  England,  and 
it  must  be  gratifying  to  his  family  and  friends  to  know  that  the  Prince 
graciously  acknowledged  the  attentions  shown  to  him  by  Sir  George, 
and  that  the  Noble  Duke  who  présides  over  the  Colonia"l  Department 
availed  himself  ofthe  opportunity  afïorded  by  personal  communication 
to  express  the  high  opinion  entertained  by  bimself  and  Her  Majesty's 
Impérial  Advisers,  of  the  skilful  and  successfui  administration  of  one 
of  the  most  extensive  provinces  of  the  British  Empire. 
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He  bag  for  many  vears  been  conncctcd  as  a  large  shareholder  witb 
our  leading  monetary  institutions.  Ile  wns  for  many  yearg  a  director  of 
tlie  Cank  of  Britisii  North  America,  and  tiansferred  bis  services  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  to  the  Bank  of  Montréal. 

Some  time  ago  he  was  visited  with  an  attack,  said  at  the  time  to  be 
of  paralysis  or  apople.^y,  but  be  soon  rallied  from  it,  and  seemed  to  be 
in  his  usual  heallh.  He  -was,  however,  later  obliged  to  turn  back  from 
bis  spring  expédition  to  the  Red  River,  on  aecount  of  bodily  infirmity. 
The  bustle  and  anxicty  connected  witb  the  récent  Royal  visit,  no  donbt 
disturbed  the  cven  ténor  of  his  life  again.  On  Saturday  last,  he  'nas 
again  attacked  witb  apoplexy  -whilc  driving  ont  from  Montréal  to 
Lachine,  and  after  six  days  of  much  sufl'ering,  he  closed  bis  long  and 
active  life  yesterday  morning  at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  surrounded  by 
bis  family  and  immédiate  friends. 

His  death  will  be  heard  of  witb  regret,  not  only  by  his  many  friends 
iu  this  country,  but  by  large  number.ï  in  Britaio  and  the  United  States  : 
fur  the  Governor  of  the  vast  domains  of  the  great  Fur  Company  bad 
obtaiued  an  almost  world-wide  réputation.  We  in  Montréal  -will  miss 
him  most.  He  was  one  of  the  distinguished  men  whom  we  claimed  as 
our  own— one  whose  face  was  familinr  to  ail  who  knew  the  notabilities 
of  our  eity. 

Sir  George  Simpson  married  in  the  year  1830,  the  daughter  of  Geddes 
M.  Simpson,  Esquire,  of  London,  wbo"dicd  in  this  country  in  185.3.  His 
family  consists  of  one  son  and  three  daugbters.  The  beir  to  the  large 
fortune  left  by  Sir  George  is  at  présent  in  England.  Of  tlie  daughters, 
oue  is  married  to  Angus  Cameron,  Esq.,  of  Toronto. — Monlreal  Giizette. 

—  The  following  notice  of  the  death  of  General  Nicolls  appears  in  an 
English  paper.  Ue  had  seen  service  in  thèse  British  North  American 
Provinces.  The  late  General  was  the  fatber  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nicolls,  Prin- 
cipal of  Bishop's  Collège,  LennoxviUc  :— "  We  bave  to  record  the  death 
of  General  GustaTus  Nicolls,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  wbo  died  a  few 
days  since,  at  his  résidence  near  Southa^pton.  The  decea?ed  gênerai, 
who  stood  tbird  in  the  list  of  bis  branch  of  the  service,  obtaiued  the  rank 
of  second  lieutenant  in  1704  Hk  bad  seen  much  active  service  in  his 
early  life,  having  gone  ont  witb  sever-il  régiments  as  reinforcements  to 
Gibraltar  on  the  war  breaking  eut  witb  Spain  in  1795,  and  remained 
blockaded  in  tbat  fortress  two  years  and  a  half.  In  1799  he  proceeded 
to  the  West  Indies.  lu  1808  lis  accompanied  Sir  George  Prévost  to 
Nova  Scotia,  as  commanding  eagineer,  under  expectation  of  bostilities 
witli  America,  and  remained  there  till  tlie  war  broke  ont  in  1312,  and 
was  actively  emjloyed  in  the  protection  of  the  frontiers  of  Nova  Scotîa 
and  New  Brunswick.  He  was  présent  at  the  capture  of  Moosc  Island, 
Gastine,  and  Belfast.  The  late  gênerai  was  also  commanding  engineer 
in  Canada  part  of  1814  and  1415.  In  July,  1851,  he  was  appointed  a 
colonel  commandant  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  His  commissions  bore 
date  as  foUows  : — Second  lieutenant,  Nov.  C,  1794;  first  lieutanant, 
Marcb  3,  1797;  captain,  March  30  1802;  brevet  major,  June  4,  1813; 
lieut.  colonel,  Sept.  1,  1813  ;  colonel,  July  29,  1835  ;  major  gênerai, 
.Jan.  10,  1S.T7;  lieutenant  gênerai,  Nov.  9,  184G  ;  and  genoral,  June  20, 
1854.     The  gallant  ofBcer  was  in  his  SOth  year." 

TnE  niSEASES  we  die  of. — One  man  in  a  certain  number  of  bundreds 
dies  î  natural  death.  Ibe  only  natural  death  is  "  death  by  old  âge  ;  " 
ail  the  rest  of  the  millions  of  mankind  are  eut  off  by  preventable  or 
curable  diseases,  accidents,  and  various  violent  and  unnatural  catas- 
tropbies. 

From  one-fourth  to  one-balf  of  ail  children  born  into  the  world — the 
proportion  varying-  according  to  locality  and  circumstances — die  in 
infancy.  There  is  one  work-bouse  in  London,  where  for  a  séries  of 
years  every  infant — and  there  were  hundreds — perishes  the  first  year. 
There  was  not  one  solitary  survivor. 

The  causes  of  infant  mortality  are— hereditary  diseases,  bad  air,  bad 
food,  want  of  light,  and  uncleanliness.  Multitudes  of  children  born  in 
our  cities  breatbe  pestilence,  nurse  disease,  are  fed  on  opium,  and  live 
in  lilth  and  misery.  'Wben  a  buman  soûl  finds  itself  in  such  conditions, 
is  it  any  wonder  tbat  it  should  be  in  a  burry  to  die  ont  of  them  ? 

Besides  tbese  common  causes  of  preventable  disease  and  prématuré 
mortality,  whicb  aifect  adults  as  well  as  infants,  there  are  causes  of 
disease  connected  witb  many  of  the  trades  and  employments  of  civiliza- 
tion.  The  stonemason  Cils  his  lungs  witb  gritty  dust  ;  the  miller,  witb 
fiour  ;  the  coal  miner,  witb  tbe  fine  coal  dust,  witb  whicb  the  atmosphère 
of  the  mine  is  saturated  ;  tbe  grinder  of  steel  and  cutlery  inhales  a 
mixture  of  stone  and  métal  ;  painters,  wbite  lead  manufacturers,  and 
potiers,  are  poisonned  witb  deadly  eIHuvia  and  tbe  absorption  of 
metallic  poison  ;  gilders  or  looking-gl.ass  silverers  are  fiUed  witb  mer- 
cury  ;  cotton-spinners  breatbe  an  atmosphère  fiUed  witb  fine  dust; 
sboemakers  work  in  bot,  close  rooms  ;  tailors  are  pleached  witb  sedent- 
ary  work,  and  poisoned  witb  bad  air  ;  printers  die  early  of  bad  ventila- 
tion, night-work,  lead  and  antimony;  in  short,  there  are  but  few 
employments  whicb  supply  the  luxuries  of  civilization,  wbich  do  not,  at 
the  same  time,  shorten  buman  life. 

Tbe  paper  on  our  walls  owes  some  of  its  richest  tints  to  arsenic,  whicb 
poisons  the  manufacturer  and  hanger  ;  tbe  mirror  whicb  reflects  our 
forms  and  adornments,  and  the  gilded  frame  whicb  adds  to  its  élégance 
and  splendor,  bave  belped  to  inllict  bopeless  paralysis  on  tbe  poor  work- 
men  wbo  bave  made  tliem  ;  the  glazed  visiting  carda  on  the  table  bave 
struck  witb  death  the  hand  that  covered  them  witb  enamel  ;  the  average 
life  of  ,tbe  grinders  who  fashion  our  scissors  and  razors,  is  but  tbirty- 


two  years  ;  while  tbe  grinders  of  steel  forks  die,  on  an  average  al 
twenty-nine.  In  England  alone,  300,000  buman  beings  are  buried  in 
coal  mines,  working  in  dust  and  grime,  and  dying  ofblack  tun^,  asthme, 
bronchitis,  or  heart  diseape,  when  not  killed  by  cboke-damp,  explosions, 
or  sudden  inundations.  Lead  and  coppcr  miiïing  cavry  oft'  tbelr  thou- 
sands  of  victims.  TIe  makers  of  lucifcr-matches  becôme  cadaverous, 
emaciated,  and  die  of  neorosis  of  the  jaw-boné.  Our  beautifiil  pottery- 
ware  is  glazed  witb  lead  which  paralyses  tbe  hand  of  tbe  workman. 
Tbe  file-ciitler  is  poisoned  witb  the  lead  on  which  he  rests  bis  file  in 
process  of  manufacture.  Wben  tbese  lead  poisons  are  abàorbed  into  the 
brain,  mania  succeeds  to  paralysis  and  colic,  and  the  workmen  die 
ravicg  mad. 

Even  those  employments  considered  most  necessary  are  made  the 
causes  of  a  terrible  mortality.  Tbree-fouribs  of  our  joùrneymen  l.akers 
die  young  of  consumption.  Tailors  and  milliners,  as  empioyed  in  the 
large,  fashionable  establisbnien'.s  of  our  great  city,  are  nearly  as  sbort- 
lived  as  the  bakers.  A  well-dressed  lady  witb  embroideries,  laces, 
artificial  flowers,  mirrors,  and  jewelry,  may  be  iraagined  to  be  sur- 
rounded witb  Ihe  pale,  bUnd,  consumptive,  and  sbort-lived  victims  of 
the  various  arts  which  bave  furnished  out  her  beautiful  and  hixiirious 
décorations. 

While  millions  ofmen  and  women  are  hurried  out  of  life  by  tlie  direct 
influence  of  unbeallby  conditions  and  empicyments,  millions  more  eut 
short  their  existence  by  the  involuntary  suicide  of  bad  habits  of  eating 
and  drinking,  and  vicions  indulgences.  While  a  few  die  of  hunger, 
millions  perisb  by  disease  caused  by  excess  in  eating  and  drinking. 
Intoxicating  drinks  destroy  tbousands  —  tens  of  thousands  peiish  of 
gluttony.  Opium,  tobacco,  and  milder  narcotics  assist  in  tbe  work  of 
shortening  huraan  life.  Commercial  frauds,  and  the  abominable  adultéra- 
tions of  our  food  and  drink,  increase  tbe  mortality. 

Every  iierson,  living  in  good  habits  and  condition,  may  bope  to 
arrive  at  a  good  old  âge,  and  die  a  natnral  death.  What,  tben,  must 
bc  the  habits  and  conditions  of  a  civilization  in  whicb  prématuré  mor- 
tality is  the  rule,  and  a  healthy  old  âge  tbe  very  rare  exception  ! — Fumihj 
Journid. 
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Teaching  Povrer. 

He  who  teaches  without  carrying  the  scholar's  uuderstaiidiiig 
along  with  him  may  well  be  uompared  with  a  mère  macliine — a 
wooden  man — passively  sittiiig  by,  while  tlie  children  read  or 
repeat  words  which  they  do  not  uiiderstand. — 1  often  ask  rayself — 
Is  this  teaching  ?  Can  fhere  be  such  a  tliiiii;  as  teaohing  witliout 
learniiig?  Wliat  does  Ihis  teacher  teach?  What  do  the  childien 
learn  ? 

To  what  are  we  to  altribute  ihe  restlessness,  the  stupid  ignor- 
ance, coupled  with  irritated  feelings,  whioh  prevail  in  many 
schools,  and  which  brealcs  ont  into  uproarioiis  and  ungovernable 
exuUings  when  schools  are  dismissed,  and  the  unnatural  restraints 
upon  their  physical  powers  are  removed  ?  Must  not  the  greater 
part  of  it  be  justly  altribnted  to  the  dull,  uiiimeresting,  iinintel- 
ligent,  and  unquiclcening  mode  of  cotiducting  school  work  ?  I  do 
Ihink  so.  — Enter  a  school  where  a  différent  course  is  pursued, 
where  life  is  thrown  into  the  work,,  and  light  is  thrown  upon 
every  thing  taught.  How  différent  does  every  thing  appear  ? 
Teaching  there  is  a  thing  of  pleasure.  School-work  is  a 
work  of  life.  Ail  exercises  are  enterod  into  with  anxiety 
and  animation.  What  makes  this  very  ilistinotive  différence 
between  thèse  two  classes  ot  schools  ?  The  dillerence  is  traced  to 
their  respective  teachers.  The  teacher  of  the  one  drags  his  scholar 
on,  but  leaves  his  mind  behind  ;  ihat  of  the  other  moves  as  he 
moves  his  scholar  ;  the  one  is  satisfied  with  bare  récitals,  the  other 
with  nothing  short  of  an  understanding  eflect  ;  the  one — the  stérile 
dry-bone  teacher — sticks  to  his  text'  as  a  bad  swimmer  to  lus 
corks  ;  but  the  other,  as  he  opens  up  his  subject,  with  intelligent 
simplicity,  opens  up  aiso  the  pupil's  mind  to  rooeive  as  he  gives  ; 
the  one  fills  the  mind  with  an  undigested  cram,  mixed  with 
crudities  and  blunders,  the  other  ever  keeps  in  view  the  enriohing 
of  the  .mind  with  trutlis,  clearly  and  practically  uuderstood— look- 


mg  through  ail  his  labouis  to  the  end,  where  he   pictures  to  him- 
elf  the  1  tclligent  muid— theobserving^eflectingman,distinguish- 
ul^t  Ihc  multifaiious  activities  of  life. 

1  ul}  ■îl  o\%  lug,  and  with  a  clearness  daily  nioreas- 

I   i^h  p  il  jnt,  crnnot  make  a  thorough  teacher.    That 

lici    1    notion      We  conlinually  find  teacheis,  who 

1  1         1  now  le  IgL,  with  bnt  vory  little  power  of  commnnic- 

tti  rlhn  ,(1    iLVtlopuig  the  mental  faculties.     None  eau 

1  fclc   1  util)   teiLhci  who  wants  uatural  aptitude  for  the 

1 1  te  sion      \i  uh  mo  Itiale  attimments  and  teaching  skill,  a  man 

mal  es  1  la  bettti  edutatoi  than  the  man  of  high  altainments  who 

wants   this     peiiil    qualihcation      Thus   we    sometiraes   hear  it 

parado.\icall>,  lut  truly  obseive  1  of  some,  that  they  teach  more 

Ihan  they  know.     They  may  not  themselves  actually  impart  a 

large  amount  of  knowledge,  but  so  thoroughly  do  they  train  the 

minds    of  their  pupils,  and  strengthen  their  faculties   Ihal  they 

become   acoustomed   to   that   independence   of  action,    that  self 

reliance,  and  habit  of  reflection  and  search,  which  is  the  i;iand 

end    of  ail    éducation,   that  they  at  last  far  outstrip   their   educa- 

tors  in  érudition  and  gênerai   knowledge.— Scholarship  we  must 

hâve,  technical  knowledge  cannot  be  wanted  ;  but  teaching  power 

stands  firsl.    This  high  qualification  is  one,  we  admit,  not  easily 

acquired  ;  but  it  is  one  at   which  every  teacher  should  aim,   since 

without  it  he  can  never   be  a  successful  educator.     And  though 

the  fewonly  hâve  this  teaching  gift  in  a  supevior  degree,  );et  the 

many  may  hâve  it  in  a  degree   favourable  to  efficient  teaohing. — 

Let  us  examine  this  subject  a  little  more  closely. 

The  flrst  great  object  to  be  sought  in  éducation  is,  the  cultivat- 
ing  and  dev'elopiiia  of  the  several  powers  of  the  mind.  Accom- 
plishing  this  ail  the  knowledge  ailerwaids  communicated  is  more 
readily  received,  more  easily  uiide'-.-tood,  and  more  permanently 
retained.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  what  is  taught  is  the  next 
grand  point.  If  this  be  perseveiinyly  and  skilfnlly  acted  upon, 
insteadofthe  work  of  replenishii-g  the  mind  with  truth  being 
tedious,  and  uninviting,  aiul  the  progress  slow,  the  interest  of  the_ 
scholar  wiU  be  exciteii,  his  mind  expanded,  his  understanding 
improved,  his  judgment  informed,  and  the  whole  active  powers  of 
his  mind  be  called  into  healthful  and  continuons  exercise,  and  rapid 
improvenient,  and  a  vigorous  growth  ol  intellect,  will  be  the 
resuit.— Rightiy  to  prépare  Ihe  mind  for  receiving  instruction,  as 
well  as  how  effectively  to  impart  information,  is  auother  essential 
point  to  be.aimed  at.  This  the  skilful  teacher  keeps  ever  in 
view.  He  studios  Imw,  hv  a  pinp^r  course  of  training,  lo  rouse 
and  quicken  the  doi  hkuiI  '  iacuilies  of  his  pupil,  exercise  and 
strengthen  his  mental  pi.wers  ;  how  to  eradicate  errors,  prevent  the 
forming  of  incorrect  or  lalse  impressions  ;  and  how  most  profîtably 
to  comraunicate  truths  and  cstablish  principles.  Of  thèse  objects 
he  never  loses  sight,  in  any  one  stage  of  his  pupil's  advance.— 
We  speak  our  fiill  conviction  when  we  say,— "  This  is  the  true 
way  to  call  into  play  the  bud  of  genius,  rouse  the  énergies  of  the 
scholar  into  opération,  and  give  to  our  schools  the  actualities  of 
Sound  enlightened  teaching.— New  we  ask,  can  thisbe  donewith- 
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oui  a  System,  in  which  theie  are  embodied  the  principles  of 
eiiergetic  teacliing  and  disciplinai  skill  ?  In  school  keeping,  as 
well  as  in  business,  energy,  skill,  aptitude,  are  the  gieat  tliings — 
the priviury  mainsprings,  whieli  alone  can  ensuie  success.  Tliere 
mast  be  the  fcrvet  opus — the  ars  inslilutionis.  He  must  not 
only  strike  the  iron  w/iile  il  is  hot,  but  striice  it  tilL  ii  is  madc  hot. 
and  show  skill  in  evtry  blotti. — Theie  must  be  skill  and  thorough- 
ness  with  the  teaclier,  and  alto  eainestne.-ss  with  the  scholar. 
Whatever  the  one  undertakes  to  teach,  lie  should  be  able  to  leach 
to  its  core,  and  the  other  to  dwell  upoii  it,  till  he  makes  it  his 
own. — Srailcs  wiites  in  his  work  —  'Self-lielp'  —  '<  Whutever  a 
youtli  learns,  he  should  not  be  suffeied  lo  leave  it  uniil  he  can  reach 
his  arms  round  it,  and  clench  his  hands  on  the  other  siJe." — "  I 
resolved,"  said  Lord  H.  Leonards,  "  when  beginning  to  read  law, 
to  make  every  thing  1  acquired  perfectly  my  own,  and  never  go 
to  a  second  thing  till  I  hnd  entirely  accomplislied  the  first.  Many 
of  my  conipetitors  read  as  much  in  a  day  as  1  read  in  a  week  ;  but 
at  the  end  of  twcive  months,  my  knowledge  was  as  fresh  as  the 
day  it  '.vas  acqiiired,  while  Iheirs  liad  giided  away  from  recol- 
lection." 

Teaching  po\yer  supposes  skilful  aim.  Many  teachers  spread 
their  eflbrts  over  too  large  a  surface,  by  "which  they  are 
weakened,  and  the  progress  of  their  scliolars  is  hindered  ;  and 
both  they  and  their  pupils  acqnire  a  habit  of  fretfulness  and  incffec- 
tive  wor'kuig.  Il  is  not  so  much  the  quantity  as  the  quality  that 
must  be  looked  lo.  A  few  trulhs,  of  the  right  qualily,  intelligently 
stored  in  the  mind  are  of  more  value  than  a  thousand  of  olhers 
inapposite  and  ill  nnderstood.  It  is  not  the  quantity  of  work  gone 
through  in  school,  nor  the  araouut  of  reading  that  makes  ihe  best 
scholar,  but  the  appositeness  of  school  study  lo  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  pursueîl  ;  the  well  directed  concentration  of  the  mind 
npon  il  ;  and  the  habituai  discipline  by  which  the  whole  system 
ol  mental  application  is  regulated.  One  of  the  mental  diseases  of 
our  scl.ools  is  unskil/ul  surface  teaching,  and  too  much  aimcd  at 
at  once.  With  thèse  two  serions  hinderances  we  hâve  to  conlend, 
and  so  must  especially  tlie  professors  of  our  Normal  schools, — tliose 
who  hâve  the  Iraining  of  our  youth  for  teaching;  and  to  wliom, 
therefore,  we  hâve  to  look  for  the  right  kind  of  men  and  women 
for  conducling  onr  schools. — Agaiust  sending  fort  h  persons  incap- 
able of  teaching  with  skill  and  intelligence  we  would  respectfully 
forewarn  ihem.  We  hère  address  gentlemen  too  observant  and 
intelligent,  not  to  know  that  what  we  are  staling  istrue — too  true. 
Their  own  expérience  and  daily  observation  show  that  one  of  the 
greatest  ditRculties  with  which  they  hâve  to  contend  is  filting 
their  students  to  be  intelligently  skitjul  in  educating  youth.  How 
many  do  they  find  on  being  admitted  into  their  institutions,  sadly 
déficient  in  natural  aplness  to  leach  ?  How  many  when  there  add 
but  slowly  to  their  attainments — jiass  through  their  course  deriving 
litlle  benefit  eilher  in  acquirements,  or  knowledge  of  the  Art  oi 
skilful  teaching  ?  And  how  many  others,  though  successfnl  a» 
students,  show  manifest  deficiency,  in  every  stage  of  their  train- 
ing,  in  that  energy  of  character,  and  that  devote^ness  of  mind  so 
essential  in  successful  teaching?  We  are  of  opinion  that  more  care 
should  be  taken  to  ascertaiu  whether  candidates  for  admission  into 
our  training  establishments  possess  any  degree  of  teaching  power 
as  a  natural  faculty.  On  admission  they  inay  be  examined  as  to 
their  attainments  in  parlicular  branches  of  knowledge;  but  is  the 
question  generaily  asked, — "  Does  this  man  or  this  woman  give 
évidence  of  those  natural  qualifications  which,  by  a  course  of 
training,  will  well  fit  him  or  lier  to  become  an  energetic  skilful 
educatôr?" 

One  ol  Her  Britannic  ftlajpsty's  Inspectors  of  Normal  schools 
States,  in  a  little  work  latel)'  published,  as  foilows  :  "  In  ail  such 
establishments,  admirable  as  their  system  of  training  and  teaching 
niay  be,  it  is  still  lo  be  wished  that  more  pains  were  taken  to 
deler  thoroughiy  unfit  persons  from  devcting  themselves  to  the 
oflice.  The  principals  of  thèse  institutions  raay  very  easily,  and 
most  likely  do  very  quickly  perceive  who  are  and  who  are  not 
qualifîed  by  nature  for  the  work.  The  idea  of  rendering  them  ao 
by  art  alone  is  worse  than  liopeless.  Schools  are  numerous  where 
the  children  are  iiow  sacrificed  to  the  folly  of  supposing  thaï 
because  a  mnn  or  a  woman  lias  attained  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge  they  can,  therefore.  teach  children.  The  letting  loose 
thèse  people  on  our  schools  is  a  great  injmy,  and  should  be  pre- 
veiited  by  ail  who  hâve  the  power,  and  assuredly  none  hâve  it 
more  than  the  principals  of  Normal  schools." — There  is  much 
truth  in  this  language;  and  those  at  the  head  of  onr  own  trait  ' 
institutions, — of  but  récent  existence — should  profit  by  the  errors 
and  defects  of  much  older  similar  establishments. — Il  is  in  their 
power  to  avoid  the  defects  of  other  Normal  schools,  and  be  on  their 
guard  against  iujudiclous  admissions,  and  also  the  imperfection  of 


subséquent  normal  training.  Attention  lo  bolh  cannot  be  too  much 
insisted  upon.— We  do  but  justice  lo  the  officers  of  our  training 
schools  in  acknowledgiug  that  their  eflbrts  in  the  inlellectual 
training  of  their  sludenls,  and  storing  their  minds  with  tochnical 
knowledge  deserve  already  liigli  piaise.  Let  aptness  for  teaching 
be  equally  well  atiended  to,  and  developed  by  means  of  practice 
and  instruction  in  the  bi;.st  melhods  of  communicating  instruction, 
and  in  training  the  minds  of  intending  teachers,  and  in  a  few  years 
.ve  may  be  able  to  boasl  of  schools  equally  distinguished  for  botli 
skillul  teaching,  and  inlelligent  educators. 

There  are  many  esseutial  qualities  which  rn  examination,  how- 
ever  searching,  cannot  reach,  but  which  are,  neverlheless,  indis- 
pensable in  a  teacher's  character, — such  as  zeal,  patience,  per- 
sévérance, and  manner.  It  can  give  no  évidence  of  a  candidate's 
skill  in  the  organization,  discipline,  aiid  gênerai  management  of  a 
school.  It  is  no  criterion  of  his  ab  lily  io  eondiict  a  single  class. 
A  short  lime's  previous  teaching  won  d  bring  oui  ihese  quaUlies, 
where  they  exist,  in  a  way  in  which  no  examination  can.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  recommended,  and  by  high  autlioiily,  "thaï  the 
examination  of  training  schools  should  be  recognized  only  as  pre- 
liminaiy  and  subsidiaiy  to  a  final  trial,  in  which  teaching  power, 
— elicited  by  actual  teaching  and  conducling  a  school  for  somelime, 
would  havB  due  weiglil  in  fixing  the  candidate's  position  as  a 
certilicated  teacher."  This  is  obviously  the  proper  course,  and  we 
would  slrongly  recommeiid  its  considération  to  our  school  author- 
ities.  (1) 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  guards  and  securities  which,  m 
Pruosia  environ  this  sacred  calling.  ""  In  the  first  place,  the  teacher's 
profession  holds  such  a  high  rank  in  public  estimation,  that  none 
who  hâve  failed  in  other  employments  or  departraents  of  business 
are  encouraged  to  look  upon  school-keeping  as  an  ultimate 
resource.  Those,  too,  who,  from  any  cause,  dispair  of  success  i:i 
uther  departraents  of  business  or  walks  of  life  hâve  very  siender 
prospects  in  looking  forwaid  tothis.  Thèse  considérations  exclude 
at  once  ail  tlial  inferior  order  of  men,  who,  in  some  countries,  con- 
stitute  the  main  body  of  teachers.  Then  corne  Ihose  preliminary 
schools  where  those  who  wish  evenlually  to  become  teachers,  go, 
in  order  to  hâve  their  natural  qualilies  and  adaptation  for  scliool- 
keepiuiï  lested  :  for  it  must  be  born  in  mind  thaï  a  man  may  hâve 
the  most  unexceptiouable  character,  may  be  capable  of  mastering 
ail  the  branches  of  stuily,  may  even  be  ablè  to  make  most  brilliant 
récitations  fiom  day  to  day  ;  and  yet,  from  some  coldness  or  some 
repulsiveness  of  manner,  from  harshness  of  voice,  from  some 
natural  defect  in  his  person  or  in  one  of  his  sensés,  he  may  be 
adjudged  an  insuitable  model  or  archétype  for  children  to  be  con- 
formed  lo,  or  to  grow  by  ;  and  hence  he  may  be  dismissed  at  the 
end  of  his  preparalory  term  of  six  monlhs." 

In  Prussia,  and  in  Saxony,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  the  power  of 
commanding  and  retaining  the  attention  of  a  class  is  held  to  be  a 
sine  qua  non  in  a  teacher's  qualifications.  If  he  has  not  talent, 
skill,  vivacity,  or  resources  of  anecdc.fe  and  wit,  sufRcient  to 
arouse  and  retain  Ihe  allcntion  of  his  pupils  during  the  accustomed 
period  of  récitation,  he  is  deemed  lo  hâve  mistaken  his  calling  and 
receives  a  significant  hiul  to  change  his  vocation. 

The  mardi  of  knowledge,  and  the  march  of  professional  skill, 
we  musl  not  separate.  The  one  cannot  advance  wilhout  the  other. 
But  if  many  of  our  teachers  show  weakness  in  teaching  power, 
we  may  be  sure  they  show,  in  conducling  their  schools,  weakness 
of  thought,  and  little  power  of  language.  Their  verbal  memory  is 
ill  stored  ;  their  command  ol  thoughl  is  as  little  as  their  command 
ofwords;  aud  in  abslracling  and  analyzing  they  cannot  possibly 
hâve  much  capability. — This  is  the  case  with  many  teachers, 
(with  diplomas  loo,)  wiiliin  my  field  of  inspection.  I  believe  the 
opinion  among  many  teachers,  and  among  more  parents,  is,  that  a 
certain  amount  of  scholarship  is  suffident  qualification  for  one  to 
undertake  teaching.  The  power  of  teaching— of  skilfully  dealing 
v.^ilh  the  minds  of  children  in  training  and  developing  them — and 
the  abilily  of  making  the  whole  work  of  éducation  one  of  light  and 
life — are  never  thought  of.  Yet  thèse  are  the  qualifications  which 
conslitute  the  good — llie  successful  teacher. 

Il  does  not  appear  to  occur  to  them  that  the  work  of  the  teacher, 
— of  the  elementary  teacher  especially— is  one  of  great  Uifficulty. 
Yet  so  it  is.— «  A  crowd  of  children  comes  lo  him,  in  whom  the 
moral  sensé  is  in  abeyance— who  hâve  never  been  taught  to 
think— who  hâve  little  knowledge  which  may  form  Ihe  subject  ol 


(1)  The  pupil  tcicher»  teach  iu  the  Model  School,  and  the  Profeasors 
hâve  every  opporlunity  of  tcsling  their  teaching  power.     Ed. 
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thought,  aiul  are  vvithout  tlie  means  of  acquiviiiï!  lliat  knowledge. 
He  must  teach  them  to  read,  to  write,  to  cipher,  ami  impart  lo 
lliem  Ihe  éléments  of  religious  knowieJge  ;  but  tins  is  uot  ail:  lie 
vvill  fail  in  oneof  the  reaÙy  valuable  resultsof  cilucation  ifhedonot 
l'arther  teach  them  to  think  and  to  understand, — store  their  minds 
with  legitiiîiate  subjects  of  thought,  and  cultivale  the  habit  of  self- 
instruction. 

For  accomplishing  thèse  objects,  the  time  allowod  him  is  suort, 
the  means  liniited,  and  generally  inadéquate. 

If  he  has  beforehand  "weighed  the  diiiiculties  and  discourage- 
ments  of  his  work,  caretuUy  and  systematically  studied  the  best 
methods  of  enoountering  tliern,  cunsidered  the  varions  circum- 
staiices  ofthe  applicalion  ot  lliose  melhods,  and  practised  himsclf 
in  their  use;  and  if,  aclnalud  by  the  highest  molives,— in  reliance 
on  the  Divine  bles&ing,— .slrong  in  the  requisite  of  préparation,— 
but  without  extravagant  liopes'  of  the  resuhs,— he  then  gives  his 
heart  to  the  work,  aiid  pursues  it  liopefully,  cheerfully  and  perse- 
vcringly,— it  will  prosper  in  his  hand. 

VVhhout  such  a  préparation,  his  first  impulse  will  be  to  .sit  down 
and  weep;  his  second,  in  dispair  of  any  useful  resuit,  to  shrink 
into  the  raere  mechanical  discharge  of  his  school  duties. 

John  Bruce, 
Inspeclor  of  Schools. 
(To  be  contlnucd.) 

iHaccuracIes  lu  Prouiiucs^iion. 

I  hâve  thought  that  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  nor  unprofitable 
to  the  students,  aird,  perhaps,  to  some  ofthe  leiichers,  who  read  the 
Journal,  to  call  attention  to  some  prévalent  errors  in  the  prounncia- 
tion  of  Bnglish  words, — errors  heard  not  only  among  the  uneduc- 
ated,  but  aiso  too  frequently  in  the  discourse  of  those  who  are 
"  high  in  réputation  for  wisdom"  those,  who  ought  to  be  examples 
of  correctness.  I  therefore  submit  the  following  reflections  and 
illustration.,. 

A  very  common  fault  is,  a  great  defioiency  in  clcar  and  disiinct 
articulation.  Many  speakers  clip  their  words  so  carelessly  that 
a  listener  could  not  détermine,  from  their  prononciation,  whether 
the  words,  everij,  hislory,  intcrcst,  &c.,  contain  thrce  syllables  or 
two  ;  and,  what  sounds  worse,  would  never  imagine  that  begin- 
ning,  morning,  &c.  end  with  g.  Another  error  arises  from  the 
opposite  extrême,  that  is,  an  e.vcess  of  articulalion.  From  a  mis- 
taken  idea  that  cvery  letter  must  ulways  lune  ils  appropriale 
Sound,  many  speakers  enunciate  such  words  as  oflen,  soflen, 
lislen,  &c.,  witli  utter  disregard  of  the  faot  that,  accordmg  to  ail  au- 
thority,  thero  is  a  silcnt  letter  in  each.  I  was  not  a  littleamused,  a 
short  time  since,  to  hear  a  speaRer  make  quite  an  eliort  to  artic- 
ulafe  the  t  in  a.poslle  ;  and  not  long  ago,  to  hear  a  whole  musical 
convention  not  excepting  the  conductor,  sing  out  "  sojtened  "  with 
full  stress  on  the  last  syllable. 

Not  unfrequently  do  we  hear  even  teachers,  talking  of  "  c.v- 
ponents,  appar«f-us,  i-deas,  herths,  &c.,  for  ex^onents,  apparatus, 
&c.,  without  seeming  to  think  that  there  is  good  authority  for  such 
pronunciation. 

I  hâve  alluded  to  only  a  few  cases,  with  the  hope  that  it  may 
lead  some  who  hâve  been  careless  in  this  respect  to  pay  more 
attention  to  good  usage  as  laid  down  in  our  standard  diclionaries. 

H.    HUBBARD, 

Inspccîor  of  Schools. 
DanviUe,  Oct.  4,  1860 

Uow  to  Pronouncc  "  OMgii." 

A  correspondent  requests  us  to  give  insertion  to  the  following 
lines,  which  he  has  copied  for  the  purpose  from  some  newspaper. 
They  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  manydifferent  sounds  which  cer- 
tain syllables  m  the  language  are  susceptible  of  reiidering.  To 
our  French  Canadian  subscribers  who  are  iinperfectiy  acqiiainted 
with  the  English  tongue,  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to'explain 
Ihe  pronuncialion,reminding  them  that,  Ihouïh  they  ail  rliyme  tothe 
eye,  Iheydonot  totheear.  "  Dough  "  is  pronounced  (?o  ;  "  cough," 
cof  ;  "  through,"  throo  ;  "lough,  "  ti(J  ;  "plongli,"  pto«  ; 
"  cnough,"  enuf;  "  bough,"  boft;  and  "  trough,"  trof. 

Wife  made  me  some  dumplings  of  dougli, 
They  're  botter  than  meal  for  my  cough  ; 
Pray  let  them  be  boilod  through, 
But  not  till  they  're  heavy  and  tough. 
Now,  I  must  be  off  to  my  jilough 
And  the  boys  (when  they  've  had  enough,) 
Must  kecp  the  Aies  off  with  a  bough, 
Whilo  the  old  mare  drinks  out  of  a  trough 


Sciioo!  dnys  of  Bini lient  Men  in  Cii-eat-Biitain. 

By  Joh.n  TiMBS,  F.  S.  A. 

(Conlinued  from  our  last.) 

CXXII. 

HOW  JAMES   l-EROUSON  TAUGHT  IIIMSELF  THE  CLASSICS  AND 
ASTRONOMY. 

Ferguson  has  heon  clunaeterized  as  litcrally  his  own  instmclor 
in  thc'very  eionierts  of  kuo\vled^r;e  ;  without  tlie  assistance  eitlier 
of  books  01  a  living  teaclier.  He  was  boni  in  1710,  in  Banffshire, 
where  his  father  was  a  day-labouior,  but  religious  and  honest.  He 
taught  his  children  to  read  and  write,  as  they  reached  the  proper 
âge;  but  Jaines  was  too  impatient  to  wait  till  his  rcgular  turn 
came,  and  after  listening  to  his  father  teaching  his  eider  brother, 
lie  would  get  hold  of  Ihe'book,  and  try  hard  to  master  the  lesson 
which  he  had  thus  heard  gone  over  ;  and,  ashamed  to  let  his 
father  know  what  he  was  about,  he  used  toapply  to  an  old  woman 
to  solve  his  diiiiculties.  In  this  way  he  learned  to  read  tolerably 
well  before  his  father  suspected  that  he  knew  his  letters. 

When  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  âge,  Ferguson,  seeing  that 
to  raise  the  fallen  roof  ot  his  cottage,  his  father  applied  to  it  a 
beam,  resting  on  a  prop,  in  the  manner  of  a  lever,  the  young  phi- 
losopher, by  experiFneiit  willi  models  which  he  made  by  a  simple 
turning-lalhe  and  a  little  knife,  actually  discovered  two  of  the 
most  important  elenientary  Iruths  in  mechanics— the  lever,  and 
the  wheeland  axle  ;  and  lie  afterwards  hitupon  other  discoveries, 
without  either  book  or  teacher  to  assist  him.  While  tending  sheep 
in  the  fields,  he  used  to  make  models  of  mills,  spinning-wheels, 
&c.  ;  and  at  nisht,  he  used  to  lie  down  on  his  back  in  the  fields, 
observing  the  heavenly  hodies.  "  I  used  to  stretch,"  says  he,  "a 
thread  with  sniall  beads  on  it,at  arms-length,between  my  eye  and 
the  stars  ;  slidiiig  the  beads  upon  it  till  they  hid  such  and  sucli  stars 
iiorn  iny  eye,  in  order  lo  take  their  apparent  distances  froin 
one  another  ;  ami  then  laying  the  thread  down  on  a  paper,  I 
maiked  the  stars  tliereon  by  the  beads."  His  master  encour- 
aged  him  in  those  aud  siniilar  puisuits;  and,  says  Ferguson, 
"'oflen  took  the  iiin-:i,:i.  il, ni  niii  ni  my  hands,  and  workecï  him- 
self,  while  I  >.ii  i  ■  ni:  :  ,  l'U^y  witii  niy  compassés, 
rnler,  and  peu.  "  :.r...  ..  :  .!  i;  :  ,.  ..  iie  made  an  artiticial  globe 
from  a  descripliun  iii  woiduu'.^  I^Lti^r^tj'hicaL  Urammar  ;  a  wooden 
dock,  with  Uie  neck  of  a  broken  bottle  for  the  bell  ;  and  a  time- 
piece  or  watch,  moved  by  a  spring  of  whalebone.  After  many 
years  he  came  to  London,  beoame  a  popular  lecturer  on  astronomy, 
and  had  George  III.,  then  a  boy,  among  his  auditors  :  Ferguson 
was  electeil  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  wrote  several 
Works  valuable  for  the  simplicy  and  ingenuity  of  their  eluci- 
dations. 

CXXIII. 

SHENSTONE's   "  SCHOOLMISTRESS." 

William  Sheiistone,  "the  poet  of  the  Leasowes,"  was  boni  upon 
that  estate,  at  Hales-Owe  i,  Shropshire,  in  1714.  He  learned  to 
read  at  what  is  termed  a  dame-school,  and  his  vénérable  teacher 
has  been  immorlalized  in  his  poem  of  "  The  School  m istress." 
He  soon  received  such  ilelight  from  books,  that  he  was  always 
calling  for  fresh  entertainment,  and  expected  that  when  any  of 
the  family  went  to  market,  a  new  book  should  be  bronght  to  him, 
which,  when  it  came,  was  in  fondness  carried  to  bed,  and  laid 
by  him.  It  is  relaled  that  wlien  his  request  had  been  neglected, 
his  mother  wrapped  up  a  pièce  of  wood  of  the  same  form,  antl 
pacified  him  for  tlu'  iii^hi.  As  lie  arew  older,  he  went  for  a  time 
to  the  grammar-sehoi.l  at  ilales-Owen,  aud  was  afterwards  placed 
with  an  eminent  sclioolmasler  at  Siillilmll,  where  he  distingnished 
himself  by  the  quickness  of  liis  prome-s.  He  was  next  sent  to 
Pembroke  Collège,  0.\li)id,  wheie  lie  uoiiliiiued  lus  name  in  the 
book  ten  years,  but  took  no  degreo-  At  Oxford,  in  1737,  he 
publislied  his  fir,>l  work,  a  small  poelical  miscellany,  without  his 
name.  In  1710,  appeaied  his  Judgment  of  Hercules  ;  and  in  two 
years  afterwards  his  pleasing  poem,  in  the  stanza  of  Spenser, 
entitled  the  Schoolniistress,  ""so  delightfuliy  quaint  and  ludicrons, 
yet  true  to  nature,  that  it  has  ail  the  force  and  vividness  ot  a 
painting  by  Teniers  or  Wilkie."  The  cottage  of  the  dame  was 
long  preserved  as  a  picturesque  mémorial  of  the  poet.  How  vividly 
has°he  portraycd  the  teacher  of  a  bygone  âge  in  thèse  stanzas  ! 
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la  every  village  marked  ivith  little  spire, 
Embowered  in  trees,  and  Iiardly  known  to  famé, 
There  dwells  ia  lowly  shed  and  mean  attire, 
A  matrou  old,  wUom  we  schooiraistress  name  ; 
Wlio  boasts  unruly  brats  with  bircli  to  tame  : 
They  grievous  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pcnt, 
Awed  by  tlie  power  of  tbis  rulentless  dame  ; 
And  ofttimes  on  vagaries  idly  bent. 
For  unkempt  hair,  or  task  unconned,  are  sorcly  sbcnt. 

And  ail  in  sight  dotli  rise  a  bircbeu  tree, 
Which  learning  near  lier  little  dôme  did  3towe  ; 
Whilom  a  twig  of  small  regard  to  see, 
Thougb  now  so  wide  its  waving  brancbes  flow. 
And  work  tbe  simple  vassals  mickle  wo  ; 
For  not  a  wind  migbt  curl  tbe  leaves  that  blew, 
But  tbeir  limbs  sbuddcred,  and  tbeir  puise  beat  low  ; 
And  as  they  looked,  they  found  their  borror  grew, 
And  shaped  it  into  rods,  and  tingled  at  the  view. 

Near  to  this  dôme  is  found  a  patch  so  green, 
On  which  the  tiibe  their  gambols  do  display  ; 
And  at  the  door  imprisoning  board  is  seen, 
Lest  weakly  wigths  of  smaller  size  should  stray  ; 
Eager,  perdie,  to  bask  in  sunny  day  ! 
The  noises  intermixed,  which  thence  resound. 
Do  learning's  little  tenement  betray  : 
Where  sits  the  dame  disguised  in  look  profound, 
And  eyes  her  fairy  throng,  and  turns  her  wheel  around. 

Her  cap  far  whiter  than  the  driven  snow, 
Emblem  rigbt  meet  of  deceucy  does  yield  : 
Her  aprou,  dyed  in  grain,  asblue,  I  trow. 
As  is  the  barebell  that  adorns  the  field  ; 
And,  in  her  band,  for  sceptre,  she  does  wield 
Tway  birchen  sprays  ;  with  aniious  fear  entwincd, 
With  dark  distrust,  and  sad  repentance  tilled  ; 
And  stedfast  hâte,  and  sbarp  affliction  joined, 
And  fury  uncontroUed,  and  chastisement  unkiild. 


Yet,  nursed  with  skill,  what  dazzling  fruits  appcar  ! 
Even  now  sagacious  foresight  points  to  show 
A  little  beuch  of  headless  bishops  hère. 
And  there  a  chancellor  in  embryo. 
Or  bard  sublime,  if  bard  may  e'er  be  so. 
As  Milton,  Shakspeare, — names  that  ne'er  shall  die  ! 
Thougb  now  he  ciawl  along  tbe  ground  so  low, 
Nor  weet'ng  how  the  Ifuse  should  soar  so  high, 
Wisheth,  poor  starveling  elf,  bis  paper  kite  may  fly.  (1) 

Shenstone  wrote  aiso  some  graceful  lelters  and  essays  ;  and 
sliowed  much  taste  in  embellisliingihe  Leasowes.  He  died,  hère 
iii  the  prime  of  life,  in  1763.  ' 


GRAY   AT   ETON   AND    CAMBRIDGE. 

Thomas  Giay,  of  ail  Enghsh  poels,  the  niost  finished  arti.st,  was 
born  in  Comhill,  in  1716,  and  was  the  only  or.e  of  twelve  children 
who  survived  the  period  of  infancy.  His  father  was  a  money- 
scrivener,  and  of  harsh  and  violent  disposition,  whose  wife  was 
foreed  to  separate  from  him  ;  and  to  the  exertions  of  this  excellent 
woman,  as  partner  with  her  sisterin  a  millinery  business,  the  poet 
owed  the  advantages  of  a  learned  éducation,  towards  which  his 
father  had  refused  ail  assistance.  He  was  sent  to  be  educated  at 
Eton,  where  a  maternai  uncle,  naraed  Antiobns,  was  one  of  the 
assistant-masters.  He  remaiiied  hère  six  years,  and  made  him- 
self  a  good  classic  ;  he  was  an  intimate  a.ssociate  of  the  accom- 
plished  Richard  West,  tins  being  one  of  the  most  inlereslino- 
school-friendships  on  record.  West  went  to  Oxford,  whence  he 
thus  wrote  to  Gray  : 

"  You  use  me  very  cruelly  :  you  bave  sent  me  but  one  letter  since  I 
bave  been  at  Oxford,  and  that  too  agreeable  not  to  make  me  sensible 
how  great  my  loss  is  in  not  baving  more.  Next  to  seeing  you  is  the  pleasure 
ofseeing  your  handwriting;  next  to  hearing  you  is  the  pleasure  of 
heanng  from  you.  Really  and  sincerely,  I  wonder  at  you,  that  you 
thought  it  not  worth  while  to  answer  mv  last  letter.  I  hope  this  will 
bave  betler  success  inbehalfof  your  quondam  schoolfellow  ;  in  behalf 


(1)  This  stanza  is  thought  to  li.ire  Buggested  to  Gray  the  fine  i 
fleclion  in  his  Elegy — 

"  Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  hère  m.iy  rsjt,"  &c. 


Thro'  many  a  How'ry  path  and  shelly  grot, 
Where  learning  luU'ed  her  in  her  private  mnzc. 

The  very  thought,  you  see,  tips  my  jien  with  poetrv,  and  brings  Eton 
to  my  View." 

Another  of  Gray's  associâtes  at  Eton  was  Horace  Walpole  ;  they 
removed  togelherto  Cambridge;  Gray  resided  at  Peterhûuse  froin 
1735  to  1738,  when  lie  left  withoul  a  degree.  Tbe  spirit  of  Jacob- 
itism  and  its  ooncomilant  hard  drinking,  which  then  prevailed  at 
Cambridge,  ill  suited  Ihe  taste  of  Gray  ;  nor  did  the  uiicommon 
proficiency  he  had  made  at  Eton  hold  first  rank,  for  he  complains 
of  collège  impertinences,  and  endurance  of  lectures,  daily  and 
hourly.  "  Must  I  pore  into  metapliysics  ?"  asks  Gray.  "  Alas,  1 
cannot  see  in  the  dark  ;  nature  lias  not  furnished  me  with  the 
oplics  of  a  cat.  Must  I  pore  upon  mathematics?  Alas,  I  cannot 
see  in  too  much  liglit  :  I  ara  no  eagle.  It  is  very  possible  that  two 
and  two  make  four,  but  I  would  not  give  four  farthings  to  demoii- 
strate  this  ever  so  clearly  ;  and  if  ihese  be  the  profits  of  life,  give 
me  the  amusements  olit."  Yet  Gray  subsequenlly  much  regretted 
that  he  had  never  applied  his  mind  to  the  sludy  of  mathematics; 
and  once,  rallier  late  in  life,  had  an  intention  :o  undertake  il. 
His  lime  at  Cambridge  was  devoted  loclassics,  modem  languages, 
and  poetry  ;  and  a  fcw  Latin  poems  and  Enghsh  translations  were 
made  by  him  at  this  period.  In  "  the  agonies  ofleaving  collège," 
lie  complains  of  "  the  dust,  the  old  boxes,  the  bedsteads,  and 
tutors,"  that  were  about  his  ears.  "  I  am  coming  away,"  he 
says,  "  ail  so  fast,  and  leaving  behind  me  without  ihe  least  le- 
raorse,  ail  the  beauties  of  Mourbridge  Fair.  Ils  white  bears  may 
roar,  its  apes  may  wring  their  hands,  and  crocodiles  cry  their  eyes 
oui,  all's  one  for  that  ;  I  shall  not  once  visit  them,  nor  so  much 
as  take  my  leave." 

In  1739,  Gray  accompanied  Horace  Walpole  on  a  tour  through 
France  and  Italy  ;  but,  as  they  could  not  agrée,  Gray  being,  as 
Walpole  has  it,  "  too  serious  a  companion,"  the  former  returned 
to  England  in  1741.  Hs  next  went  to  Cambridge,  to  take  his 
degree  in  Civil  Law.  He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  classics,  and 
at  the  same  lime  cultivaled  liis  mu.se.  At  Cambridge  he  was 
considered  an  unduly  fastidiouî  man,  and  the  piacticai  jokes  and 
"  incivilities"  played  ofFupon  him  by  his  fellow-inmates  at  Peter- 
house, — one  of  which  was  a  false  alarm  of  lire,  through  which  he 
descended  from  his  window  to  the  ground  by  a  rope — was  the 
cause  of  his  migrating  to  Pembroke  Hall.  He  subsequently  oblained 
the  professorship  of  Modem  History  in  the  University.  He  usually 
passed  the  summer  with  his  mother  at  Stoke,  near  Eton,  in  which 
picturesque  locality  he  coraposàd  his  two  mosl  celebrated  poems 
— the  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  Collège,  and  his  Elegy 
written  in  a  Country  Churchyard.  In  the  Ode,  he  exclalins  with 
filial  ferveur  to  the  Collège  where  he  had  spenl  six  years  of  his  life 


a  boy 


Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers, 

That  crown  the  watery  glade, 
Where  grateful  Science  still  adores 

Her  Henry's  holy  shade  ; 
And  ye,  that  from  the  stately  brow 
Of  Windser's  heights,  th'  expansé  below 

Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  mead  survey, 
Whose  turf,  whose  shade,  whose  flowers  among 
Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 

His  silver-winding  way  : 

Ah,  happyhills!  ah,  pleasing  shade  ! 

Ah,  fiel'ds  beloved  in  vain! 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  stray'd, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain  ! 
1  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow, 

As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing, 
My  weary  Eoul  they  seem  to  soothe, 
And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth, 

•^0  breathe  a  second  sprinj . 

Say,  Father  Thomas,  for  thou  hast  seen 

Full  many  a  sprightly  race 
Disperting  on  th'y  margent  green, 

The  paths  of  pleasure  trace  ; 
Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave, 
With  pliant  arm  thy  glassy  wave? 

The  captive  linuêt  which  enthral  ! 
What  idle  progeny  succeed 
To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed, 

Or  urge  the  tlying  bail  ? 


FOR  LOWER  CANADA. 
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Grav  continued  lo  réside  at  Cambridîre,  (it  is  considered)  prin- 
oinallv  on  account  of  the  valiiable  libraiies  of  the  University— lor 
he  wasone  of  the  greatest  readeis,  though  the  most  sparing  of 
writers.  While  al  din.iev  one  day  in  the  Coliege-hail,  he  was 
taken  ill,  and  aftev  six  days'  suSerins,  he  exp.ied  Ju  y  30,  1  /  /l  : 
he  was  buiied,  accoiding  to  his  désire,  by  the  side  oi  his  mothev, 
at  Stoke.  Giay  was  a  piofound  as  well  as  élégant  scholar  ;  he 
attained  the  highest  degree  of  splendonv  of  which  poetical  style 
seems  to  be  capable  ;  he  is  the  only  modem  English  writer  whose 
rse  deserve  gênerai   notice  ;  in   his  letters  he   has  shown 


Latin  verse  deserve  ge 


of  apoet  ; 


new  combinations  of  gène 
he  was  the 


the  descriptive  powers 

rallv  lamiliar  vvords  he  was  emmenlly   happy 

most  learned  poet  since  Milton."  (Sir  James  Miickmtosh.)  Gray 

was  aiso  an  excellent  botanist,  zoologist,  and  anliqnaty. 

The  accomplished  Earl  of  Carlisie,  who  has  elegantly  comme- 
moratedlhegeniusofthis  poet,  feeling  tha  identification  vvhich 
his  celebrated  Ode  gives  to  his  muse  with  the  memoiy  of  Eton, 
has  presented  to  the  Collège  a  bust  of  Gray,  wliich  has  been  adJed 
to  the  collection  of  the  bnsts  of  other  worthies  placcd  in  the  Upper 
School-room. 

(7'o  be  continued.) 


Suggestive  Hiutstowsirds  îiiiprovpd  Seciilar 
Instruction. 

BY  THE  ReV.  RuiIAliD  DaWES,    A.  M. 


ASTRÛNOMÎ 


(Continued  from.  our  last) 

Call  attention  also  tof  the  points  of  the  horizon  on  which  she 
rises— vvhen  due  south — the  arc  deseribed  iii  the  heavent; — lier 
varying  distance  from  particular  stais — and  why  the  difTererice  in 
time  between  successive  risings  of  what  is  called  the  Harvest 
Moon,  is  less  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  That  the  orbit 
in  which  the  earth  moves  is  not  a  circle,  but  an  oval  or  ellipse 
with  the  sun  in  one  of  the  foci— show  hovv  an  ellipse  may  be  des- 
eribed— that  the  sun  is  nearer  the  earth  in  winter  than  in  summer 
— how  the  point  of  the  horizon  on  v/hich  he  rises  varies,  being 
farthest  lothe  south  in  winter,  and  to  the  noitli  of  eost  in  summer 
— how  his  altitude  when  on  the  meridian  varies,  being  much 
greater  in  summer  than  in  winter  ;  the  effect  of  this,  so  far  as  heat 
is  concerned — that  the  length  of  time  between  sunri.se  and  sunset 
varies,  as  you  leave  the  equator,  ail  the  way  up  lo  the  pôle — the 
duration  of  Iwilight  short  at  the  equator,  longer  at  other  places  as 
the  latitude  increases,  and  why  ?  The  sun  not  gelting  so  high  in 
the  heaveiis  in  winter  as  in  summer,  the  rays  fall  in  a  more  slant- 
ing  direction  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  on  this  account  at  this 
season,  as  well  as  from  his  not  being  so  long  above  the  horizon, 
less  warrath  is  communicated  lo  the  earth  than  in  summer.  On 
fields  with  an  aspect  to  the  north,  the  rays  fall  still  more  slantingly 
than  on  those  turned  to  the  south  or  on  a  horizontal  plain,  and  in 
such  situations  less  warmth  will  be  given  to  the  soil  or  to  any 
substances  upon  it  ;  hence  végétation  in  the  spring  is  not  so  for- 
ward  in  a  northern  as  in  a  southern  aspect — the  hoar  frost  in  aut- 
uinn  remains  up  till  noon,  or  even  the  whole  day,  in  aspects  turned 
to  the  north,  but  vanishes  early  in  those  to  the  south— the  saine  of 
snow  remaining  on  the  north  side  ofhills— other  reasons  also,  such 
as  cold  winds  from  the  north.  What  must  be  the  inclination  to- 
wards  the  north  on  any  given  day,  that  the  rays  may  fall  parallel 
to  the  surface  ?  What  the  inclination  to  the  iiortli  beyond  which 
the  surface  would  be  entirely  in  the  shade  ?  What  the  aspect  to  the 
south,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  may  fall  perpendicularly  to  the 
surface  on  any  given  day  ? 

Light  travelsfrom  the  sun  lo  the  earth  in  8\  minutes,  at  the  rate 
of  192,500  miles  in  a  second  of  time. 

It  moves  through  a  space  equal  to  the  ciroumference  of  the  earth 
in  jth  part  of  a  second — a  space  which  would  lake  Ihe  quickest 
bird  three  weeks  to  lly  over. 

Again,  point  ont  the  difTerence  between  sidereal  and  solar  time 
— day — year  :  how  a  solar  day  is  not  always  of  the  saine  length — 
clocks  regulated  by  mean  solar  time,  etc.  :  how  Ihe  peiiod  of  time 
we  call  a  year  does  not  consist  of  an  exact  number  ofdays,  as 
365  ;  and  hence  the  difîiculty  in  regulating  the  calendar. 

That  the  sidereal  day,  or  the  time  between  any  meridian  leav 
ing  particular  star,  and  coming  to  it  again,  is  always  the  same 
Ihe  star  not  having  moved  in  the  interval — ihat  this  isiiot  Ihe  case 


with  the  sun— that  in  the  interval  between  any  two  successive 
passages  of  the  same  meridian  under  him,  he  has  moved  on  to- 
wards  the  east,  and  ihis  dailv  motion  being  unequal,  causes  the 
length  of  a  solar  day  to  vary.  A  clock  teils  mean  time,  and  is 
therefore  sometimes  before,  and  sometimes  behind  solar  time. 

That  the  time  of  the  earth's  making  a  complète  révolution  in  ils 
orbit  is  365  days  5  hours  and  48  minutes  ;  so  that  if  leap-year  is 
made  to  occur  every  four  years,  this  would  be  too  often,  and  le- 
quire  correction. 

"  Hipparchus,  Uie  most  celebrated  astronomer  cf  antiquity,  and 

who  lived  about  a  century  and  a  half  before  Christ,  firet  paid  great 

atlenlioii  to  the  risiug  and  setting  of  the  stars  ;  he  discovered  that 

the  period  of  365  days  6  hours,  which  had  heen  considereil  as  the 

true  length  of  the  solar  year,  was  too   gieat   hy  about   5  minutes, 

and  observed  that  the  four  parts,  into  which  the  y?ar  is  divided  by 

the  solstices  and  equinoxas,  are  by  no  means  equal,  the  sun  occu- 

pying  94i  days  in  passing  from  the  vernal   equinox  to  the  summer 

solstfce,  and 'only    92^    trom  the   same   solstice  lo   the   autumnal 

equinox,  and  that  therefore  the  sum  remained  187  days   in  that 

part  of  the  ecliptic  which  lies   north  of  the  equator,  and  only  178 

■  1  the  other  paît." 

Laplace  concludes  that  the  mean   heat  of  the  earth  cannot  be 

Iteied    by    lo.    of  Reaumur  since  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  inas- 

much  as  the  dimensions  of  the  globe  would  be   thereby  changed 

a  small  amount,  ils  angular  velocity   ircreased  or  diminished, 

and  a  sensible  difhsrence  be  made  in  the  length   of  the  day— and 

is  is  found  not  to  be  the  case. 

On  the  subjecl  of  Eclipses.  There  is  no  phenomenon  connected 
with  the  appearances  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  which 
créâtes  so  much  astonishment  among  those  who  hâve  neverthought 
the  subject,  as  an  éclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  ;  and  that  ihe  lime 
of  ils  having  happened,  or  of  ils  happening  for  the  future,  can  be 
so  exactly  computed,  is  a  subject  of  no  less  wonder. 

It  is  familiar  to  every  one,  that  an  opaque  body  of  sufFicient  size 
may  be  so  placed  between  a  luminous  body  and  the  eye  of  an 
observer,  as  to  stop  ail  the  light  proceeding  from  it,  and  in  this 
case  the  luminous  body  becomes  invisible. 

Now  an  éclipse  happens  in  conséquence  of  one  of  the  opaque 
bodies,  the  earlh  and  the  moon,  being  so  placed  as  to  prevent  a 
light  falling  upon  the  other. 

The  moon  coming  between  the  sun  and  earth  causes  an  éclipse 
of  the  sun,  and  this  happens  at  new  moon,  when  she  is  between 
the  earth  and  sun,  and  hinders  the  rays  of  light  from  falling  upon 
the  earth. 

The  earth  coming  between  the  sun  and  moon  causes  an  éclipse 
of  the  moon,  aud  happens  at  the  same  instant  of  absolute  time  to 
ail  observers— longitude  calculated  from  this. 

The  shadow  of  the  earth  or  moon  is  conical,  having  the  area  of 
a  great  circle  for  ils  base.  The  length  of  the  earth's  shadow  is 
216.511  semi-diameters  of  the  eaith. 

What  is  meant  by  the  transit  of  a  planet  over  the  sun's  dise  ? 
How  is  it  that  the  transit  of  Mercury,  on  the  9th  of  November, 
1848,  could  not  be  seen  to  ils  termination  by  an  observer  in  Paris, 
but  would  by  one  in  Ireland  ? 

Facts  of  this  kind,  when  understood,  many  of  which  Ihey  will 
be  able  aflerwards  to  verify  by  theirown  observation,  will  to  many, 
I  hâve  no  doubt,  be  a  source  of  rational  enjoyment  in  their  homes, 
and  make  them  leel  that  they  belong  lo  a  class  of  beings  of  an  in- 
tellectual  kind;  instead  of  being  unmoved  or  stuperied  by  the 
grandeur  of  Ihe  appearances  abont  them,  Ihey  will  lurn  their 
thoughts  to  that  God  who  made  them,  and  call  to  miud  the  lessons 
they^have  learned  at  school  in  their  childhood. 


Child  of  th-  earth  !  0  lift  yoiir  glance 
To  you  bright  firmament's  expansé  ! 
The  glories  ofits  realm  explore, 
AnJ  gaze,  aud  wonder,  and  adore  ! 

Doth  it  not  spealc  to  every  sensé 

The  marvels  of  Omnipotence  ! 

Seest  thou  not  there  the  Almighty  nanie, 

Inscribed  in  characters  of  flame  ? 

Count  o'er  those  lamps  of  quenchless  liglit, 
That  spai-kle  through  the  shades  of  night; 
Bebold  them  !— can  a  mortal  boast 
To  number  that  celestial  host  ? 

Mark  well  each  little  star,  whose  rays 
In  distant  splendour  meet  tby  gaze; 
Each  is  a  world,  by  him  sustain'd, 
Who  from  eternity  hatli  reign'd. 
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Eaclj,  kindled  not  for  eartb  alone, 
ITatb  circling  planets  of  it3  own, 
And  beings,  wbose  existence  springs 
From  Iliiii,  tbe  all-powcrful  King  ol'kings. 

Hapl)-  those  glorioiia  beings  know 
No  stain  of  guilt,  nor  tear  of  woe; 
But  raising  still  the  adoring  voice, 
For  ever  in  their  God  rejoice. 

What  tben  art  Ihou,  0  cbild  of  clay  ! 
Amid  creation's  grandeur,  say? 
E'en  as  an  insect  on  tbe  breeze, 
E'en  as  a  dew-drop  lost  in  seas  ! 

Vet  fear  not  tbou — tbe  sovereign  band, 
Wbicli  spread  the  océan  and  tbe  land, 
And  bung  tbe  roUing  spberes  in  air, 
Hatb,  c'en  for  tbec,  a  Father's  care! 

Be  tbou  at  peace  !  tbe  all-seeing  eyc, 
Pervading  cartb,  and  air,  and  sky, 
The  soarching  glance  which  none  may  fiée, 
Is  still,  in  mercy,  turn'd  on  thee. 


OFFIOIA.L    NOTICES. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

EDUCATION  OFFICE. 

Ilis  Excellenoy  the  Governor  General  in  Council  was  pleased,  on  tbe 
11  Ih  instant,  to  approvc  of  tbe  following  appointmcnt  : — 
Mr.  Benjamin  Ste.  Marie  to  be  Clerk  of  Accounts. 

riis  Excelleucy  tbe  GoTcrnor  General  in  Council  was  plcascd,  on  Ibe 
2Stb  ultimo,  to  approve  of  tbe  following  appointments  :— 

JACQCE3-0AKT1ER  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Tancrède  Dostalcr,  fonnerly  a  pupil  of  tbe  Jacques-Cartier  Nor- 
mal Scbool  and  of  tbe  Laral  University,  and  tbe  holdcr  of  a  diploma  for 
Model  Scbools,  is  appoinled  an  Associate  Professor. 

LAVAL   NORMAL   SCUOOL. 

Mr.  Norbert  Thibault,  formerly  a  pupi!  of  the  Laval  Normal  Scbool, 
and  Ibe  holder  of  a  diploma  for  Académies,  is  appointed  an  Aesociate 


EXAMI.N'ERS. 

llis  Execllency  tbe  Governor  General  in  Council  was  pleased,  on  the 
llth  instant,  to  appoint  Révérend  William  Ricbmoud  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Exarainers  of  Scliool  Teacbers  for  tbe  District  of  Sherbrooke, 
i-iVt  Révérend  C.  P.  Reid,  resigned. 


SCnOOL  COMMlSSlONEItS. 

Flis  Excelleucy  tbe  Governor  General  in  Council  was  idcased,  on  tbe 
2Gth   ultimo,  to  make   tbe   following  appointments  of  scbool  Com- 

inissioners  : — 

County  ofTemiscouata.— St.  George  de  Kakouna  :  Messrs.  François 
Rancourt  and  Joseph  Lessard. 

—  Village  St.  Edouard  :  The  Révérend  Dominique  Racine. 

County  of  Rimouski.— Ste.  Flavie  :  The  Révérend  Moïse  Dugu-ay, 
Messrs.  Fabien  Gauvreau  and  Clovis  St.  Amand. 

—  St.  Anaclet  :  Messrs.  Hubert  Lavoic,  LaurentProus  and  Hubert 
Lepage. 

—  Townsbip  MeNider:  Messrs.  Marcel  Santerre,  Joseph  St.  Pierre 
Charles  Senécal,  Cyprien  Bérubé  and  Pierre  Bouchard.— Mr.  Zéphirin 
Lanouette,  Secretary-Treasnrer. 

County  of  Arthabaska.— Stanfold  :  Messrs.  Etienne  Sylvain  and  Olivier 
DesrocherR. 


County  of  Gaspé. — Mont-Louis:  Messrs.  François  Lapointe,  Michel 
Laflamme,  J.  llenley,  Théodore  Boucher  and  Alexander  Campion. — 
Mr.  François-Xavier  Thiliault,  Secretary-Treasurcr. 

—  Malbaie  :  Mr.  Jean  Fauvel. 

—  Cap  des  Rosiers:  Messrs.  Jacques  Eve,  James  Whelan,  John 
Packwood,  Michel  de  Ste.  Croix  and  Joseph  O'Connor.— Mr.  Peter 
Whelan,  Secretary-Treasurcr. 

County  of  Huntingdou.— Hcmmingford:  Mr.  Arthur  McAUer. 


County  of  Maskinongi;.— Peterborougb  :  The  Rcvcrend  C.  T.  Tur- 
geon  and  Louis  Prévost. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council  was  pleased,  on  tbe 
llth  instant,  to  make  tlie  following  appointments  of  school  Com- 
missioners  : — 

County  of  Montmorency.— St.  Tite  des  Caps  :  Messrs.  Gilbert  Roberge 
and  Olivier  Ferland. 

County  of  Chicoutimi. — Chicoutimi  :  Messrs.  Fr.ançois  Tremblay, 
Abraham  Martel  and  Epiphane  Pilote. 

SCnoOL    TRUSTEES. 

His  Excelleucy  the  Governor  General  in  Council  was  pleased,  on  the 
llth  instant,  to  appoint  Mr.  Trèfle  Massé  a  school  Trustée  for  tbe 
municipality  of  Granby,  county  of  ShelTord. 

ERECTIONS   OF  MUNICIPALITIES. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Coancii  was  pleased,  on  the 
28lh  September  last,  Ist.  To  erect  as  a  separate  scbool  municipality,  tbe 
locality  known  by  the  name  of  Mont-Louis^  in  tbe  county  of  Gaspé, 
with  tbe  following  limits  :  From  and  including  h'ÂTisc-P/curcuse,  on  the 
East,  to  the  Mukseau-aux-Rebouis,  on  the  West,  forming  an  estent  of 
five  leagues  in  front  ;  2ndly.  To  divide  the  Scbool  Municipality  of  Cap- 
des-Rosiers  into  two  parts,  and  to  erect  each  of  thèse  into  a  separate 
scbool  municipality,  the  lirst  part  to  be  known  by  tbe  name  of  the  School 
Municipality  of  Cap-des-Rosiers,  with  an  extent  of  three  leagues  from 
the  TroU-Ruisseaux,  on  tbe  Nortb,  to  Cap  Bon-Ami,  on  the  South  ;  and 
tbe  second  part,  to  be  called  the  Scbool  Municipality  of  Grande  Grève, 
sball  extend,  on  the  Nortb,  from  Cap  Bon-Ami  to  the  présent  boundary 
of  the  scbool  municipality  of  Cap-des-Rosiers,  and  sh.all  includ',  on  tbe 
North-West,  Little  Gaspé,  .n.nd  extend  to  Cap-aux-Os. 

CATnOLIC   BOARD  OF  EXA.MINERS.FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  MONTREAL. 

Messrs.  Antoine  Martel,  Jlagloire  Lalondo,  Isaac  Hogue,  Pierre 
Auclaire,  Joseph  Casimir  Michand,  Aristide  Beaiidoin,  Joseph  Tanguay, 
Louis  Maxime  Durocher  ;  Misses  Marie  Georgina  McKerty,  Emma  Pel- 
tier.i  Marie  Eliza  Archambault,  De  Lima  Perrault,  Marie  De  Lima 
Lestage,  Eléonore  Lavalée  Henriette  Groux,  Tarsile  Gervais,  Laura 
Driscol,  Philomène  Deniers,  Rosalie  Poulin,  Mélina  Minier,  Catherine 
Hamel,  Victorine  BousepKt,  Léocadie  Lampront,  Philomène  Labelle, 
Adèle  Alix,  Christine  Grenier,  Marie  Célina  Foyer,  Adéline  Raby,  Julie 
Brcault,  Adèle  Léger,  Restitue  Gendron,  Pbilomèna  McKie,  Marguerite 
Labelle,  Marie  Reine  Catincuu,  Zéphirine  Maio,  Arthémise  Chénevert, 
Julie  Duval,  Marie  Hermine  Picard,  Marie  Adéline  Crevier,  Marie  Rose 
Pellier,  Léopoldine  Beaucliamp  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Cbarland  ;  Misses  Delphine 
Richard,  Méîiaa  Tellier  ;  Messrs.  C.  Désorme.au,  Chas.  Codebecq,  Thomas 
McGowan,  Joseph  Rainville,  Maxime  Réjimbal  and  Timothy  Donaboe, 
bave  obtained  diplomas  autborizing  tbem  to  teacb  in  Elcmentary 
scbools. 

Mr.  Urgèle  Fontaine  ;  Miss  Adéline  Lecuyer;  Messrs.  Pierre  Bériault, 
N.arci3se  St.  André,  Adolphe  Fontaine,  Louis  Labelle  and  Joseph  Para- 
dis, bave  obtained  diplomas  .autborizing  Ihem  to  teacb  in  Model  scbools. 

F.  X.  Valadk, 

Secretary. 


CATHOLIC   BOARD   OF  EXAMiNERS   FOR   TUE    DISTRICT    OF   QUEBEC 

Mr.  George  Barton;  Misses  Angôle  Biais,  M.  Célina  Boivin,  Augustine 
Elizabeth  Bouchard,  M.  Constance  Caron,  M.  Josepbte  Côté,  Mary  Car- 
roU,  M.  Eugénie  Drouin,  M.  Célina  Gingras,  Caroline  Giroux,  M.  Adèle 
Gagné,  M.  Philomène  Jobin,  Mary  Ann  Kelly,  Marg.  Lndivine  Kerson, 
Marie  Zélire  Leinay,  M.  Pliiloménc  Mercier,  Anna  Magher,  M.  Margue- 
rite Naud  idiax  Labrie,  Marie  Sara  Adélaïde  Perrault,  M.  Célina  Roy, 
Eléonore  Réauiue,  M.  Léda  V.allière  and  Mr.  Michel  Vigilant,  bave 
obtnincd  diplomas  autborizing  Ihem  to  teacb  in  Elemenlary  schools. 

N.  Lacas.se, 

Secretary 


FOR  LOWER  CANADA. 
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Miss  Mnry   Daly  anJ  Mr.   S[artiii   Garvey   liavc    obtained   diplomas 
authorizing  them  to  tcach  in  Elcraentary  schools. 

John  R.  Woods, 
Secrelaty. 


IXEKS    rOR   TIIE    DISTRICT   OF 


■VSICi. 


Misa  Pliilomène  Lavois  and  Mossra.  Etienne  Gagnon  and  Gaspard 
Dumas,  Ijare  obtained  diplomas  autborizing  tbeni  to  tcacb  in  Model 
Bcbools. 

Misses  Cc'lini  Mpuiit,  Lik  !>■  Lmive'o,  Mr.  Jean  Einest  Larnvée; 
M,  M         -     T  M  l'I      il       Adt  le  Lavoie,  Lucie  Rous- 

f  Plui>  nii  ne   Iludon,    Marie 

s  Himiunt,    Lcontine    Puize, 

(  ,  I)  I  |i  \!     I    1        IjiU'l,    Victoie    Laplante, 

JosL-iibnii  Michxud,  .nul  Ml  Lliulis  l  ,  m^ois  L.ipuinlc,  bave  oblained 
diplomas  autborizing  them  to  teacb  m  Elemeutar^\  scbools. 

P.   DCMAIS, 

Secretary. 

NS  TO    TIIE  LIBRARY    OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Snperintendent  acknowledges  witb  llianUs  the  foUowing  dona- 
tions — 

From  Mr  John  Gilmarj  Sbe»,  New  York  "  Histoire  Geneiale  des 
Voyages,'  by  Lahaipe,  29  volb  in-lSo,  "  Histoiia  Général  de  las  Hecbob 
delà»  Cistollanos  en  Kislisj  tieiia  fiime  dclMxr  Oceano,"  by  Antonio 
de  lîeirera,  1  vol   in-18o 

Fiom  Jli  Alphonse  LeRo>,  Piole»soi  in  Ibe  Univcr=ity  of  Liège, 
Pelgiuin  "  Rappoit  du  Comitc  de  Littti  itiue  et  des  Beaa\-Arts,  '  bv 
Iihns  It  1  pamphlet  m-8o  ,  '  Li  Pliilosu]  lue  au  Piys  de  Liège,  (XVII 
in  X\  ni  siècles)   '  liy  bimbcU,  a  pimphla  111-80 

Fioni  Mr  II  PeiKy,  Fiedciickton,  Ntw  Drunswick  Repoits  on  the 
Sea  and  Ln  ei  Fisbeiies  of  New  Luiiisw  ick  by  hunself,  a  pamphlet  in-8o, 
2  co[  les  A  Iland  Look  ofinf  Jimilion  fn  Eimgiints  to  New  liiunswick, 
by  bimsilf,  i  pimphlet  m-12  ,  5  copie  b 

From  Mr  Dx\ulN  Camp,  Hartford,  Connecticut  AdteheU's  seues  of 
Oiitline  Mipa  loi  the  n=e  of  académies  and  scboc  Is,  10  maps ,  Camps 
Geogopin,  erabncin^  the  Uj  to  MitcheU'a  sein.»  ol  Oiitbne  Maps,  1 
vol  ,  sm  lU  in  4to,  3  topie^ 

Fiom  Ml  James  S  Ettun,  M  A  ,  Andover,  MassaUiusetts  Ei<n  kb- 
sous  ou  Mentil  aulhmctR,  ly  hiiuself,  1  vol  in-18o  ,  A  Tieitisf  un 
Ai'ithmetic  combmiiig  anahbis  >nd  «jnlhesis,  by  bimself,  1  vol  m-12 
A  key  to  Exton's  Aiithmeta,  b)  bimbelf,  a  pamphlet  m-12o,  IntellecUial 
Arithinetic,  bj  Mr  'W  arren  Colburn,  1  vol  in-18o ,  Catalogue  of 
Phillip  b  Academy,  \  pamphkt  m-80. 

Fiora  Mesbib  B  Daw  ou  i.  Son,  Bookbclleii,  Monlieal  •  Viigil 
Œntid,  with  expUuit  i\  11  t  1\  Mr  Henry  &  Fiitze,  2  vols  11180 
Lectures  on  Logit  1\  s  1  ^\  Hum  Himiltou,  Lirontt,  1  vol  il  80 
Grei  k  Grammai,  1  v  J  un  a  II  1  11  \ ,  1  vol   in-80 


ck,  Siiperintenduit  ot  Conimon  Schools 
t  llip  Boston  P.  iniaij  tichool  Commiltcc, 
n,  1    vol    in-8o     Aunn  U   Re]  ort  ol   Ihe 


From  the  Hon  John  D  Phil 
for  the  City  of  Lo=;tin  Annxl 
compiled  by  Joseph  M  W  if,lit 
School  Committee  (  1  the  i.  i>\ 

1859,  12  copies     I\vent>  Il      1    \  Il  II  III 

1  vol   in  80,  AiUitoio  r    1 
Cilyot  Boston  toi  18j9   1 

oft'lie  building  t)r  the  Pul  1      I  1  I  1        I 

SanitaM  Repoit,  by  John  Uli    \l    1)     1\lI   m     >     liiiu,uiili   n    I  the 
statue  ol  Dauicl  Webbter,  1  vol   in  bo  ,  and  si\  1  implilcts 

TEtCHERS    W 1NTED 

Two  lP\(hei3— Piotestaut  Ladies— pogscs'sing  diido  nas  foi  Eleraent- 
ary  Schoolb  Salarv  £20  per  annura,  each  Addip-îs,  post  paid  — P 
Jones,  "^'c    Ti    1      Mit      f'ounty  of  Rimouski 


One  t 
and  En.,1 
J.  Mcagh 


[islup  of  Carleton,  capable  ot  teaching  Frencli 
V  teachci  13  also  rccpiirod  lorMaiii  Addre 
1  pectoi,  Carleton,  County  of  Bonaventnre 


Two  leieheib,  une  Pioleotant  and  one  Catholic,  posbCsSing  di]  luii 
for  Elemeutary  schooU  Tlie  liltei  should  be  abk  to  tcich  Lu^l 
and  Preach,  but  thipfly  Fnglish  '5aUiy£25  in  c\3h,  ind  £20  in  euuni 
produce,  pei  annum,  each  Addiess,  post  paid,  Mi  W  m  Gin,  S 
Trca  niei,  Slioolbrel,  coinly  uf  Puna\(ntHie 
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MONTREAL  (LOWEK   CAHADA)   OCTOBES,    1860. 


Tlie  VIsIt  of  Ilis  Royal  Higliness  tUe  Prince  of 
\yaïes  to  Ameiica. 

CContinucd  from  our  last.) 


PRINCE    EDWAED's    ISLAND. 

The  Ile  SI..  Jean  of  Iho  French  was  firpt  peltled  about  16(33.  Il 
was  Uiken  by  l\w  Enslisli  nt  th-  '::i^t'  liiro  n^  Caps  Breton,  and 
was  called  Priiieo  Ivlw.i:"  !  I,i:,',  !'  :■',  1:1  honor  of  the  Duke 
of  Kent,  wliu  liad  al   A.  i   ;      i       -  1  Ihe  island  as  Com- 

mander in  Chiid,  niiil  h:i  I  e.ii  ■  I  _;.;';  !  m;  :  ivements  to  be  mado, 
and  iiiiporlaiit  mililarv  Works  lo  be  eonstructed  in  tliat  colony. 
For  thèse  veasons,  this,"lhongh  the  smallest  of  the  Brilish  Americari 
Provinces,  could  nul  hâve  been  the  least  interesting  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Prince. 

Pinice  Eiluaiil's  Island,  in  foinn  almobt  a  ciescent,  fat  es  the 
shores  of  New  lliiiiisvuk.  Nova  Srotia,  ami  Cape  Bieton  on 
sevei  il  pcinls  of  ils  cui\c  It  is  130  mies  Ions:  aiul  ^0  ^\  i  le 
diid    IS    sepanlea    fioni    Ihe    tuo  U  t     1'  '  1  cit 

ot  NoithnmbeiKiul,  «hicli  is  nnl)   nii  i<; 

2,173  miles  jn  I  ils  popuhlion  72,000,  1  il 

is  suppose  i  lo  be  the   piesent  popiiliti  il 

The  mhabilants  aie  Scotch,  FieiK  11- \c  i  1      1,    I  i    I     I   m 

Abont  one  liait    aie  Roman  Calliolics      The    i'i       M  1  iiik 

iraniedialelj  altoi  Pheie  are  also  r[ii--c  piliiii  \1  ih  li  1  ml 
Baptisis 

A  constitution  wis  gi  iiited  lu  the  pii\uiL^  ni  1773,  aiul 
Responsible  (.ovumnciit  iiilioiliKc!  m  l^jl  fiieie  aie  t\\el\e 
membeis  m  ihe  Uppci  lluns^  an  1  tliiiH  111  Ihe  lowci  1  lie  fiist 
fioveriiui  wis  W  illei  P  il  cl  son  I  s  pi  ne,  w  hn  was  api  ui  iti  d  w  lien 
tlie  2  i\eimnent  ol  Ih  island  uas  s  pantcd  tiom  that  ci  Nov  i 
Scoln  1  I  1770  Su  Dimiiiick  Dal),uh3hil  been  loi  min>  \eiu 
Secietai)  cil  the  Piuvmce  ol  Canada,  an  I  (  f  Ihat  cl  Lowei  (_  imd  i 
puo  10  the  Union,  was  iiamed  Goveiiioi  uf  I^iince  L  lu  lul's  Island 
m  lb54  He  was  leplaced  m  1S5'),  b}  J\Ii  Inlhs  ihe  piesent 
Govpinoi. 

The  capital,  Chailoltelown,  has  apnpihtioi  ol  5  000  snuls, 
about  the  niimbei  «lucti  Ihe  wlioh  is  iiilcoull  lui  trtci^lit\ 
yeais  ago  It  stands  on  the  lîa}  ot  HilKbniu  ,  one  ol  tlie  niimcious 
indentuies  whicfi  inaik  the  south  m  c  1  isl  II  1  w  M  II  ils 
stieels  aie  wide,  an  I  llie  Mie  is  1  c  uililiil     T  I  (    I  , 

as  it  is  called,   ib   111   the   (.leciu    stjl     ci  t 

lonn    by    10    hit    \M  1(  ,  an  I    cnntniis    ilie    1  ih 

Hon  r        I    I'     I  11  ^1  icme     Cl  Ici   ib- 


monll 

1             ( 

a  collège   leci  ntly    eslab 

llshc   1 

1                   l           1 

1  1  aca  h  ni\,   s,  \cial  olhe 

scho,  |s 

,  1   1 

1    It        i   \h  m     111  1 

1          Uni   lown 

aieGei 

iq-ili 

un.  Pi  me  et  iwii,   Sf 

Hn 

la      Tlieic 

are  nut 

loss 

llnn  si\  ni  «spap^is 

mlil 

1    One  tluic 

POUIU14 

m 

the  lam 

1 

letown  h 

al 

ncl  vesse  s 

Jlno  a 

il 

1   b\    1 

10 

abont  2S0  commun  se  1 
The  Prince  aiuve  I 
m  tlie  moiiim   ,  and  I  1 
biousiil  \  1  M       muni  c 
Scotix  an  1  (   n  c-l'i   t  i 
fiom   UI  1  m       I  the 
lai-c  m  i  s  (  1  1      I  I 
n  \    1  \    1   u  I  I 


cano  si  I  m  wlui  h 
si\  cimi  i  fium  (he 
conntM  u  I  the  mai- 
llai pu  1  1  ili  I  I  \  receivtd 
addiesses  m  uhieh  menliuii  wab  m  i  le  ot  the  j,ie  U  1  nois  Ihit  haJ 
been  bestowed  on  the  colony  by  hi.s  giaiidlathei.  He  took  np  ihe 
allusions  most  feelingly  in  his  replie?. 
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The  levée  was  held  in  ihe  hall  of  the  Législative.  Council,  wliich 
was  haiulsomely  decorated  with  green  boughs  and  flovvers 
wreathed  round  the  lonic  pillars  supporting  the  galleries.  On  a 
transparency  was  this  distich: 

"  Tliy  graudsire's  name  distinguishes  Ibis  Isle 
We  love  tby  mother'a  sway  and  court  hcr  smilc." 

The  oflicers  of  Ihe  French  frigate,  twenty  in  number,  allended 
the  levée  ;  and  the  Commodore  dined  with  H.  R.  H. 

The  bail  took  place  in  the  hall  of  the  Législative  Assembly, 
which  was  also  adorned  with  foliage,  Chinese  lanlerns,  and  tran- 
sparencies. 

The  Prince  left  the  islaud  on  the  eleventh,  and  the  whole  fleet 
sailed  for  Lower  Canada. 


Vin. 


COLLECTIVE   IMPORTANTE 


PKOVINCES. 


There  is  no  donbt  that  this  vast  portion  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  will  dérive  great  benelit  from  ils  présent  condition 
and  available  resources  having  actually  been  surveyed  by  the 
Hoir  apparent  to  the  Crown  of  England,  and  several  leading 
statesmen.  Having  followed  the  Prince  through  what  may  be 
called  the  maritime  portion  of  Brilish  North  America,  our  readers 
will  perhaps  like  to  take  a  gênerai  view  of  its  financial,  agri- 
oultural  and  commercial  importance,  and  to  compare  it  with 
that  of  our  own  Province.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall  hâve  to 
deal  with  the  Lower  Colonies  either  as  portions  of  a  confédération 
which  will  embrace  our  own  territory,  or  as  a  powerful  State 
having  the  command  of  our  outlet  to  the  sea,  and  plaoed  in  a  position 
to  control  our  intercourse  with  Europe.  Evident ly,  the  amall 
governments  under  which  those  provinces)  are  respectively  placed, 
if  they  do  not  with  us,  will  at  some  future  day  confederate  between 
themselves.  A  little  forethought  will  show  that  this  resuit  might 
by  no  means  be  désirable. 

Begining  with  Newfoundland.  Although  the  aspect  of  its  coast, 
and  the  fact  that  the  énergies  of  its  population  are  almost  ail 
absorbed  in  the  tiatle  of  the  lisheries,  might  suggest  the  idoa  of  a 
barren  and  inhospitable  couutry,  yet  its  agricuTtural  resources  are 
tar  from  being  unimportant.  Nearly  one  third  of  its  surface,  the 
area  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  Ireland,  is  covered  with  lakes  and 
rivers  ;  there  is,  however,  at  least  26,000  square  miles  of  land,  and 
supposing  even  one  half  of  it  to  be  unavailable  for  agricukural 
purposes,  still  the  remainder  could  supporta  very  large  population. 
The  climate,  though  severe,  is  healtliy  ;  winter  is  later  than  in 
Canada  ;  the  summer  is  short  and  vvarm  ;  and  the  longevity  of  the 
inhabitants  is  remarkable.  The  value  of  the  agricultural  produce, 
chiefly  green  crops,  is  estimated  at  S12,000.  Polatoes,  garden 
vegetables  and  fruit  grow  in  abundance.  Of  the  whole  land  only 
300,000  acres,  are  settled,  of  which  liîtle  more  than  one  third 
is  nnder  oultivation.  Minerais,  such  as  coal,  gypsum,  copper, 
silver,  iron  and  lead  are  said  lo  be  abundant.  The  Telegraph 
Company  work  a  valuable  mine  of  the  latter  métal.  (1) 

But  the  main  source  of  prosperity  in  that  colony  will  be,  tor  an 
almost  unlimited  period  of  time,  its  inexhaustible  fîsheries,  coni- 
prising  ail  the  treasures  of  the  deep,  from  the  whale  and  the  pur- 
poise  to  the  cod,  the  herring,  the  mackerel  and  the  capelan.  The 
vast  territory  of  Labrador,  with  a  sea  coast  over  one  hundred  miles 
in  length,  sends  most  of  its  exports  through  Newfoun  lland,  and  on 
this  accounl,  a  large  proportion  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  figures 
given  as  belonging  to  that  Province.  The  population  of  this  territory, 
equal  in  area  to  France,  Spain  and  Germany,  is  frequented  in 
summer  by  more  then  20,000  persona.  Scotch,  Irish,  Americans, 
French  (from  France),  French-Canadians  and  French-Acadians,  ail 
engaged  in  the  fisheries,  or  in  the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians.  Its 
résident  population,  chiefly  composed  of  Indians,  Scotch  and 
Acadians,  does  not  exceed  9,000. 

The  exports  from  this  terriloiy  are  estimated  at  not  less  than  four 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  total  exports  of  Newfoundiand  for  1857,  were  8,250,000, 
consisting  chiefly  of  fish,  oil  and  furs.  Ils  imports  were  7,100,000. 
The  seal  fisheries,  which  are  carried  on  in  the  spring  among 
the  icebergs,  give  occupation  to  more  than  ten  thousand 
men,    and  four  hundred    schooners   and  other  smali  craft.    It  is 


(1)  Iq  addition  to  the  works  already  montioned  we  are  indebted  for 
mucli  of  tbe  above  information  to  Mr.  Tacbé'a  book  "  Des  Provinces  de 
l'Jmérique  du  Nord  et  d'une  union  fédérale-"  Québec  18D8  and  to  "  Nor 
Britanniii,"  a  lecture  by  A.  Morrig,  A.  M.,  Monfreal,  1858. 


estimated  that  more  than  ten  thousand  small  vessels  and  boats, 
manned  by  35  or  40,000  men,  are  constantly  employed  on  the 
coasts  and  banks  of  Newfgundland  in  the  cod,  herring  and 
mackerel   fisheries.     The  revenue  of  the  colony  averages  half  a 

illion  of  dollars  and  the  expenditure  abont  the  same  amount. 

The  products  of  the  soil  eiiter  for  a  large  share  in  the  éléments 
of  the  prosperity  of  Nova  Scotia.  This  provmce,  including  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton,  contains  twelve  million  acres  of  land, 
of  which  about  five  million  are  settled  and  more  than  a  million 
are  under  cultivation.  Nova  Scotia  has  reclaimed  by  dykes  forly 
thousand  acres  of  land,  which  is  of  inexhaustible  lertility. 

Though  lying  in  the  same  latitude  as  Canada,  Nova  Scotia  and 
Cape  Breton  hâve  a  climate  somewhat  milder  and  more  equable  ; 
which  is  due  to  their  insular  position  and  lo  the  influence  of  the 
stream  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Wheat  and  barley  are  more 
succes-sfully  cultivated  than  in  fourteen  of  Ihe  States  and  Terri- 
tories  of  the  neighboring  republic  ;  and  in  the  production  of  oats, 
buckwheat,  potatoes,  hay,  and  butter.  Nova  Scotia  exceeds  them 
ail.  The  produce  of  the  fôrest  is  considérable  ;  timberforms  a  good 
proportion  of  the  experts,  and  shipbuildingis  cairied  on  very  exten- 
sively,  Both  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton  are  noled  for  their  minerai  wealth.  Coal,  iron,  gypsum,  and 
manganèse  are  abundant.  About  150,000  chaidrons  of  coal  are 
cbtained  annually.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  fisheries  are  prosecuted  with 
great  success,  and  with  still  greater  in  Cape  Breton.  The  value 
of  exports  in  fish  and  oil  amounts  to  more  than  three  millions  of 
dallars  annually.  The  total  amount  of  exports  as  registered,  aver- 
ages below  seven  and  eight  millions  of  dollars  ;  but  many  articles, 
such  as  vessels  built  in  the  colony  and  sold  oui  of  it,  are  not  com- 
prised  in  that  figure.  The  amount  of  imports  averages  between 
eight  and  nine  millions.  The  revenue  is  about  two  thirds  of  a  mil- 
lion, and  the  expenditure  reaches  the  .«ame  amount.  According  to 
Judge  Haliburlon,  Nova  Scotia  o\vns  about  three  thousand  vessels, 
representing  a  tonnage  of  two  hundred  thousand  tons.  There  are 
forty  three  ports  of  entry.  That  of  Halifax  alone  is  visited  annually 
by  over  a  thousand  vessels  of  ail  sizes,  and  belonging  to  ail  nations. 
According  to  Sound  policy,  says  Mr.  Taché,  it  ought  lo  be  from 
its  natural  posiiion,  the  winter  seaport  of  the  whole  of  British 
North  America. 

New  Brunswick  has  valuable  fisheries  and  valuable  mines  ; 
but  the  lelling  of  the  native  forest,  together  with  the  cultiv- 
ation ol  the  land,  and  theshipbuilding  trade,  are  itschief  resources. 
Ont  of  about  eighteen  million  acres,  nearly  seven  millions  had 
been  sold  by  the  Crown  préviens  to  1857  ;  of  the  eleven  mil- 
lions remaining  seven  millions  and  a-half  were  reported  as 
fit  for  cultivation.  Only  800,000  were  under  cultivation.  (1) 
The  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Impérial  government  to 
explore  the  route  for  a  raiiway  from  Halifax  to  Québec,  say  in  their 
report  :  "  Of  the  climate,  soil  and  capabilities  of  New  Brunswick, 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  loo  highiy.  There  is  not  a  country  in  the 
world  so  beautifully  vrooded  and  watered."  A  better  idea  of  its 
fitness  for  agriculture  will  be  formed  from  the  fact  ihat  it  exceeds, 
m  the  production  of  wheat,  fourteen  of  the  wheat  growing  States  of 
the  Union  ;  and  most,  if  not  ail,  of  the  States  and  Territories  for 
other  products. 

The  value  of  agricultural  produce,  exclusive  of  farm  stock, 
was  estimated,  It  1854,  at  eight  millions,  and  may  now  be  very 
near  nine  million  of  dollars  annually.  The  foiests  are  as  rich  as 
the  richest  of  our  own  country  ;  timber  of  every  description  is 
floated  down  the  rivers.  That  which  found  its  way  down  the  St 
John,  in  1852,  was  nearly  equal  in  value  to  two  millions  of  dollars. 
The  fisheries  reaiize  between  175  and  225  thousand  dollars  annually 
by  exportation  alone,  besides  affording  a  very  important  article  of 
food  to  the  population.  Coal,  iron,  manganèse,  phimbago,  lead, 
copper  and  gypsum  are  found  in  large  quantities,  and  mines  are 
workedto  great  advantage.  The  local  manulacturesof  varions  kiiids 
are  also  ou  the  increase,  and  the  water-powers  of  its  many  noble 
rivers  will,  no  doubt,  make  of  New  Brunswick,  at  some  future  day  a 
great  manufacturing  as  well  as  agricultural  country.  In  the 
branches  of  industry  prosecuted  by  its  inhabitants,  shipbuilding  is 
foremost.  It  is  the  great  trade  of  that  colony.  During  a  period 
ol  eight  years  ending  in  1855,  from  566  to  827  vessels  representing 
a  tonnage  of  from  110  to  122,000  tons,  were  built  annually. 
The  vessels  built  in  1854  were  valued  at  nearly  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  imports  average  seven  million 
dollars  annually,  and  the  exports,  exclusive  of  ships  sold  ont  of  the 
colony,  about  the  same  amount.     The  public  revenue  averages 

(  1  )  A  Hand-Book  of  information  for  Emigrants  to  New  Bnir.swick,  liy 
I)    M.  Pcrley,  Esq.     London  IS-'iT. 
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between  six  and  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars,   and  is 
exoeeded  by  the  expenditure. 

Prince  Edvvard's  Island  offers  au  example  pf  increasing  prosperity, 
grealer  in  proportion  than  tliat  ol'  New  Brunswick  though  on 
a  much  smaller  scalc.  Indeed  some  aothors  and  statisticians 
are  of  opinion  that,  from  the  great  productiveness  of  its  soil,  this 
colony  could  easily  sustain  a  million  of  inhabilants. 

This  may  be  considerably  exagerated,  yet  it  woiild  appear 
that  of  the  1,365,000  acres  wliich  it  contains,  hardly  any  part 
is  unfit  for  cultivation  ;  oats,  wheat,  barley,  potaloes  and  turnips 
are  the  chief  staples.  Throiigh  the  rapid  progress  of  agricul- 
ture, the  valuable  timber  of  its  forests  is  l'ast  disappearing. 
About  100  ships  are  built  annually;  and  about  400  belong 
to  the  island.  The  lisheries  are  very  valuable.  Experts  are 
valaed  at  a  million  ami  one-fourth,  and  imports  at  a  million  and 
a-halfof  dollars.  The  revenue  aad  expenditure  are  between  sixty 
and  sixty-five  tliousand  dollars. 

The  Lower  Provinces  thus  combine  ail  the  elertienis  of  a  powerfiil 
and  prospérons  empire,and  are  in  nearer  communication  with  the  old 
world  than  any  other  part  of  America,  Newfoundiand  being  only 
1,6-10  geographical  miles  from  Ireland.  They  hâve  railways  and 
canals,  although  of  course  not  on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  Canada. 
The  connection  of  our  Grand  Trunk  railway  with  Halifax,  now  that 
it  has  reached  Hiver  du  Loup,  and  that  several  portions  of  the  Jine 
are  made  in  the  Lower  Colonies,  would  be  an  undertaking  of 
no  extraordinary  difRciIty.  Considering  the  Impérial  Govern- 
ment hâve  at  présent  a  greater  interest  in  the  exécution  of  that 
noble  project  than  Canada  ilself,  their  indiflerence  can  only  be 
explained  by  a  want  of  proper  information,  or  perhaps  by  the  ail 
absoibing  questions  of  European  and  of  Asiatic  policy  which  hâve, 
for  several   yeais,    engaged    their    .attention. 

To  sum  up  :  the  total  area  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  exclusive  of 
the  Labrador  territory,  is  nearly  thirty  four  millions  of  acres,  a 
very  small  proportion  of  which,  as  we  hâve  seen,  is  under  culti- 
vation, leaving  millions  and  raillions  of  acres  of  the  finest  land 
available  for  agricultural  purposes.  They  hâve  in  their  fisheries 
not  only  mines  of  inexhaustible  weaith,  but  a  gieat  nautical  school, 
which  is  actually  nursing  a  fleet  of  more  importance  than  that 
of  many  European  States.  Coal  mines,  with  which,  it  seems, 
Canada  is  not  favored,  willgive  them  tliose  advantages  which  form 
so  impoitant  an  élément  in  the  power  of  the  mothercountry.  Their 
exports  altogether  amount  nearly  to  twenly  six  millions;  the  im- 
ports are  a  little  over  twenty  three  millions.  The  aggregate  re- 
venue is  about  two  millions  of  dollars.  (1)  The  total  population,  in 
1857,  was  7i!5,0C0,  of  whom  more  than  one  third  were  Roman 
Catholics,  and  about  one  seventh,  say  100,000,  were  French-Aca- 
dians.  The  handfnl  of  people  that  escaped  the  banishment  of 
their  nation  hâve  wonderfully  multiplied,  and  it  is  likely  that 
ihe  great  American  poet  Longlellow,  had  no  idea  of  this  increase 
when  in  liis  charming  poera  of  Evangelwe  lie  wrole  the  beanli- 
lul  lines  : 

Still  stands  the  forest  primerai  ;  but  Under  the  shade  of  its  br.anche3, 

Dwells  another  race,  witli  otlier  customs  andlangiiage. 

Only  along  the  shore  of  the  m-jurnl'iil  ,ind  misty  Atlanlic 

Linger  afew  Ac.adian  peasants  wb^ise  falhers  from  exile 

Wandered  back  to  their  native  iand  to  die  in  its  bosom. 

In  the  fisherman's  eot  the  wheel  and  the  loom  arc  still  busy, 

Maidens  still  wear  their  Norman  caps  and  their  kirtlcs  of  horaespiin, 

And  by  the  evening  tire  repeat  Evatigeline's  story, 

While  from  its  rocky  caverns  the  deep  voiccd  neitrlilionring  océan 

Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  wails  of  the  foi-est. 

The  Acadians  of  the  présent  day  show  the  same  attachmcnt  to 
the  soil  first  settled  by  their  forefathers  as  those  of  old  ;  and  !VI 
Taché  in  his  book  contrasts  it  eloquently  wilh  Ihe  disposition  lately 
evinced  by  some  of  his  own  countryntien  : 

"  Tire  descendants  of  those  brave  Acadians  wlio  had  returned  to 
their  native  Iand,  after  eluding  a  persécution  by  which  they  had 
been  driven  away,  do  not  abandon  their  homes  to  seek  in  a  fore' 
land  a  subsistance  or  a  retuge.  Though  lefl  in  obscurity,  and 
with  but  a  small  share  in  the  direction  oflhe  aflairs  ef  their  beloved 
country,  they  do  not  emigrate  to  the  United  Stales.  Less  favored 
than  we  are  in  many  resp?cts,    they  .still  clitig  to  the  soil  which 


their  forefathers  redeemed  to  civilization,  and  transmit  to  their 
childien  the  traditions  of  the  past.  No  extravagant  idea,  nor  hoUow 
dream  of  Utopia,  no  thirst  for  gold,  nor  spirit  of  insubordination 
has  loosened  the  domestio  ties,  nor  effaced  the  love  which  they 
feel  for  a  rural  life,— for  the  labor  of  the  lield  is  preferred  to  every 
other  toil.  They  either  till  the  earth  or  attend  to  their  product.ve 
fisheries.  The  young  men  do  not  load  and  unload  the  Durham 
boats  of  the  Erie  Canal,  nor  are  the  young  women  to  be  found 
employed  as  servants  in  the  towns.  The  custora  bas  not  come  into 
vogue,  of  shaking  olT  the  paternal  authority  as  early  as  possible, 
and  «1  believing  oneself  of  great  conséquence  before  being  either 
the  head  of  a  family  or  a  usetul  and  respected  citizen." 

IX. 

LOWER    CANADA. 

The  first  place  in  Lower  Canada  which  was  honored  with  the 
présence  of  the  Prince  was  Gaspé.  The  peninsula  knowu  under 
that  name  is  now  divided  into  two  judiciary  dislricls,  Bona- 
venture  and  Gaspé,  the  latter  jurisdiction  comprising  aiso  the 
Magdalen  Islands  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Its  area  is  7,289  square  miles,  a  very  small  proportion  of  which 
is  under  cultivation.  Settlements  are  now  being  made  in  the 
interior,  and  the  inhabilants  are  beginning  to  find  that  the  land, 
which  in  most  places  is  as  fertile  as  that  of  the  adjoining 
districts  in  New  Brunswick,  yiekls  a  safer  revenue  tlian  the  sea. 
The  population  by  the  census  of  1S51,  was  21,748;  but  it  must 
now  bo  much  greater.  The  annual  value  of  the  fisheries  of  the  two 
counlies  comprising  the  IMagdalen  Islands  exceeds  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  total  amount  of  exports  from  the  ports  of  New 
Carlisle  and  of  Gaspé  in  l859amounted  to  .$497,955  and  the  imports 
to  .$235,589  ;  Gaspé  Basin  was  made  a  free  port  of  entry  a  few 
weeks  prsvious  to  the  arrivai  of  the  Prince. 

The  Governor  General  Sir  Edmund  Head,  together  with  ail  the 
members  of  the  Proviacial  cabinet,  went  down  in  the  steamer 
Victoria  from  Québec  to  Gaspé,  where  they  met  H.  R.  H.  on 
Tuesday,  the  14lh  of  August.  On  the  following  day,  they  were  pre- 
sented  as  well  as  the  SlierilT  and  a  deputation  from  the  County  of 
Gaspé,  and  had  the  honor  of  lunching  with  the  Prince  on  board  ihe 
Hero.  The  royal  squadron  left  Gaspé" Basin  for  the  Saguenay  river, 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  being  preoeded  by  the  steamers 
Victoria   and  Lady    Head,   having  on  board  H.  "  E.  and   suite. 

A  royal  sainte  was  fîred  from  a  baftery  belonging  to  J.  LeBouthil- 
lier,  Esq.,  M.  P.  P.  for  Gaspé. 

The  beautiJul  scenery  of  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  whh  the  almost 
continuons  range  of  white  bouses  that  line  its  shores  are  said  to 
hâve  been  the  object  of  much  admiration.  It  is  also  repoitod  ihat 
in  the  evening,  the  Premier  of  Canada  the  Hon.  JMr.  Cartier  and 
several  members  of  the  suite  sang  some  of  our  Canadian  beat  songs, 
the  Prince  joining  in  the  chorus. 

La  Claire  Fontaine,  Ihe  most  popular  of  thèse  airs  has  on  that 
account  been  published  in  the  New  York  newspapers,  and  in 
several  instances  it  was  played  in  honor  of  the  Prince  in  the 
course  of  his  pérégrinations  in  the  United  States. 

The  Ucro  at  the  enlrance  of  the  river  Saguenay  struck  on  the 
reeis,  and  though  no  serious  accident  happened,  the  oflicers  in 
charge  of  the  other  vessels,  thought  it  more  prudent  not  to  venture 
any  larther.  The  Prince  tlien  went  on  board  the  Victoria  and 
preceded  by  Mr.  Price's  steamer    '/'uduit.tsac  wenl  forty  five  miles 


up  the  river  past  Cape  Eternil\ . 
but  Iheelouds,  itissaid,  added  \.: 
of  the  scenery.     The  noble  rive i 
miles  from  its  mouth  up  to  Chic^.i, 
St.  John,  a  sbeet  of  water  thirty  m 
tance  of  120  miles.     It  drains  an  i 
which  is  of  the  most  beauld'ul  soil 
lake  St.   John   is   mildcr  than  that  of 
St.  Lawrence.     The  county  of  Cli 
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(!■)  The  figures  of  the  Catholic  population  givcn  by  Mr.  Taché  differ 
greatly  from  those  given  by  Mr.  Hoclgins.  They  are  :  New  Foundland 
90,  Prince  Edward  35,  Nova  Scotia  100,  New  Brunswick  98  ;  altogether 
.123,000.     Thia  woiild  be  very  near  one  half  of  the  wliole  population. 


1,  has  now  in  ail  probabilitv  more  than  double  that 
habitants  are  almost  ail  of  French  origin.^  Numer- 
springing  up  and  are  well  attended.  .^n  immense 
carriud  on  in  thèse  régions,  and  for  several  years 
only  increase  as  the  forests  are  c'eared  by  the 
le    the    river   is   far    famed   for   its   rich   salmon 


The  next  day,  Thursday,  was  cold  but  clear,  and  the  Prince  who 
at  the  close  of  evening  had  returned  on  board  the  Hero,  again  we'nt 
up  the  river  in  the  Victoria,  and  landed  about  15  miles  fiom 
its  mouth  near  the  river  Ste.  Marguerite,  one  of  its  aflfuents.  There 
tents  had  been  pitched  and  fîshing  tackle  provided.  After  being 
engaged  sometime   in  fishing  and  shooting,  ihe  whole  paily  went 
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up  the  Ste.  Marguerite  iii  birch  canoës  ;  tlie  Friiics,  paddled  by 
two  French  Casadians,  leadiiig  thc  van. 

Thus  H.  R.  H.  had  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  Queen's  domains  ;  that  which  is,  at  présent,  the 
niost  northern  section  of  civilized  America  and  one  which,  at  no 
distant  period,  may  be  among  the  richest  and  most  important. 
Jacques  Cartier  tells  Hs  in  his  cautlid  relation  that  this  country 
was  divided  into  three  Kingdoms  lliat  of  Hochdaga,  of 
Canadn  (meaning  Ihe  présent  district  of  Québec)  and  of 
Saguenay  of  which  the  most  marvelous  taies  were  told  hiin  by 
Donnaconna  the  Agouhanna  or  king  of  Canada.  IMineral  riches 
are  now  found  in  our  country  in  every  direction,  and  who  knows 
but  Ihat  the  visions  which  dazzled  the  eyes  of  Jacques  Cartier 
may  not  at  some  future  day  be  roalized  in  the  northern  régions 
beyond  Québec?  In  the  meantime  the  various  éléments  of  pros- 
perity  we  hâve  mentioned  as  belonging  to  that  vast  tractof  country 
are  nol  to  be  liglitly  spoken  of. 

As  the  Prince  was  approaching  Québec,  great  préparations  were 
made  in  the  City  for  his  recepfion,  and  numerous  strangers  and 
men  in  high  position  from  various  parts  of  the  country  and 
from  Ihe  United  States,  repaired  lo  the  Capital  ;  among  ihem 
were  the  merabers  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  convened  by  the 
Executive,  although  not  summoned  for  a  regular  session,  to  wel- 
come  the  Heir  apparent  who  had  undertaken  this  long  voyage  at 
their  request  ;  ail  the  R.  C.  Bishops  of  the  province.  Lord  Lyons, 
liritish  Minister;  Baron  de  Guérolt,  Prussian  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton, and  a  number  of  British  andForeign  Consuls  from  various  parts 
of  the  continent. 

On  the  ISlh  of  August,  early  in  the  day,  a  large  number  of 
Kteamboats,  some  from  Montréal  and  others  from  various  places 
above  and  about  Québec,  went  down  the  river  to  meet  the  Royal 
squadron  ;  part  of  which,  namely  :  the  Nile,  having  on  board  Ad- 
mirai Milnes,  the  Styx  and  the  Valnrmis  had  previously  reached 
Ihe  harbor.  One  of  the  Canadian  mail  steamers,  bound  for  Liver- 
pool,  happened  to  leave  the  harbor  at  the  same  lime,  and  it  stopped 
a  few  moments  near  the  lle.o,aX  Grosse-Isle,  to  receive  ietters 
and  despatches  for  England  from  the  Royal  party. 

At  3  o'(dock  the  Hero,  Ariadne  and  FLyins  Fish,  accompanied 
by  a  large  number  of  steamboats  and  other  craft  of  ail  sizes, 
came  round  Point  Lévi.  A  sainte  was  immediately  fîred  from  that 
place  by  the  habitants,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lemoine,  a 
pyrotechnie  artist,  from  Québec;  similar  démonstrations,  together 
with  the  hoisting  of  flags  and  cheoring,  had  continually  greeted  the 
Royal  squadron  during  its  progress  iîp  the  river — the  south  shore 
of  which  is  formed  by  the  beautiful  counties  of  Rimonski,  Temis- 
couata,  Kamouraska,  L'islet,  Montmagny  and  Bellechasse,  exclu- 
sively  inhabited  by  a  population  of  French  origin,  whose  farms, 
churches,  and  villages,  are  the  richest  ornaments  of  an  unrivalled 
scenery  ;  and  whose  aspect  is  Ihe  very  image  of  peace,  comfort, 
virtue  and  happiness. 

As  soon  as  the  Uero  was  seen  the  echoes  of  the  noble  basin  of 
(Québec  resounded  with  the  booming  of  cannou  from  the  citadel, 
Ihe  vessels  in  the  harbor,  and  from  ail  the  batteries  of  the  town, 
—the  cupolas,  spires  and  battlemcnts  of  which  were  instantly 
wrapped  up  in  a  cloud  of  smoke.  The  vessels  duly  answered, 
and  for  a  moment  one  might  hâve  thought  oneself  carried  back  to 
Ihc  days  of  Wolfe  and  'Montcalm,  when  the  English  ileet  was 
assailing  the  stronghold  of  French  power  in  America.  But  the 
jovous  peals  sent  forth  from  the  numerous  spires  of  the  town  soon 
told  every  one^that  the  city  of  Champlain  was  welcoming,  as  a 
harbingcr  of  pêaco,  the  Heir  apparent  to  the  crown  of  England— 
just  a  ccntury  after  the  great  strugglc  wehave  alluded  tohadtaken 
place. 

The  weather,  which  in  the  morning  had  been  wet  and  was  slill 
very  cloudy,  cleared  up  most  anspiciously  at  that  very  moment, 
and  it  was  a  lucky  circumstance  for  the  crowd  which  covered 
Durham  terrace,  the  batteries,  the  roofs  of  houses  and  of  public 
buildings,  the  wharves  and  the  numprous  sicamhnats  in  the  harbour. 
On  thelandingof  the  Prince  anntli.  :;>,.' -'i!-  -  :';i  '.  li^  vas 
met  on   tlie    wharf,   where  adai-  ■': 

(•rectn.l,  by  His  Excelleucy  the  <;>  ■  ,i.  ■  is 

in  their  nowuniform  of  blueand  y' '.  I  li-;  T  >  i  l'-::-.,ii;  Wi'^.imi? 
of  Kars,  with  a  numerous  and  bri!lianl  .^talt,  f>c|uily  Adjudant 
General  de  Sallaberry,  with  the  niililia  staff,  tlie  Mayor  and  city 
coijucillors  of  Québec,  His  Lorciship  the  Anglican  Bishop  of 
(Jiiobec,  with  several  clergymen,  and  ail  the  Catholic  Bishops 
iif  thr  Province  with  there  vicars-general  and  secretaries,  the 
snpeiiors  of  the  .seminaries  of  Québec  and  of  Montréal,  the 
minister=  of  several   other   dénominations,  and  a   large   number 


of  distinguished  persons  from  ail  sections  of  the  Province.  A 
etand  had  been  erected  in  front  of  the  Champlain  Hall  and 
was  crowdcd  with  ladies.  The  Prince  having  landed  was  received 
by  the  Mayor  H.  Langevin,  Esq.,  M.  P.  P.,  who  read  the 
atldress  of  the  City  Couucil,  firsl  in  French  and  then  in  English. 
After  the  Prince's  reply  three  hearty  cheers  were  given  and  the 
procession  was  formed.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  move  in  the 
narrow  and  crowded  streels  of  the  Lower  Town  and  on  the  steep 
hili,  woU  dcsignated  by  Ihe  name  ot  Rue  de  la  Montagne. 

The  cortège  was  therefore  in  the  greatest  coidusion  when  it 
reached  Prescott  gale  ;  but  that  very  fact  gave  il  an  aspect  of  wild 
grandeur,  the  crowd  itself  ofTering  an  imposing  sight,  and  its  fnrious 
undulations  bearing  an  cloquent  lestimony  lothe  prevailingenthn- 
siasm.  The  procession  was  composed  of  the  several  litorary  and 
national  societies,  of  the  firemen  and  mililia  ;  the  carriages  con- 
taining  the  ministers,  bishops,  city  councillors,  followed  that  of  H. 
E.  the  Governor  General  with  whom  the  Prince,  Ihe  Duke  of  New- 
castle  and  General  Bruce  had  taken  there  seats.  While  passing 
near  thc  Archbishop's  palace,  the  Prince  being  told  ihat  His 
Glace  who  was  too  ill  to  attend,  was  at  his  window  bowed  to  the 
vénérable  prelate  in  a  giaceful  and  respectful  manner. 

The  streels  were  lined  with  the  regular  troops  and  part  of  the 
mililia:  they  were  beaulifully  decorated  with  flags,  banncrs  and 
numerous  and  élégant  triumphal  arches  of  ever-green.  In  ihe  pro- 
cession the  Huron  Indiaiis  of  Lorette  were  conspicuous,  and  at  Ihe 
close  on  the  Ste.  Foy  road,  precisely  at  the  place  where  their 
ancestors  fought  under  the  Chevalier  de  Lévis  their  las!  baille 
against  the  English,  and  where  a  monument  is  being  erected  by 
the  citizens  of  Québec,  Ihey  greeted  the  Prince  with  a  trememlous 
war-hoop. 

H.  R.  II  was  thus  conducted  to  the  résidence  of  Sir  Edmuml 
Head,  on  the  St.  Louis  Road,  where  he  remained  the  gnest  of  H. 
E.  during  two  days,  before  laking  possession  of  the  Parliament 
buildings  which  liad  been  filled  up  for  his  résidence. 

In  Ihe  eveniug,  iiotwilhstandiug  Ihe  rain,  a  most  beautiful  illu- 
mination look  place.  The  public  buildings,  churches,  convents 
and  Ihe  Laval  Uuiversity,  were  most  tastefully  decorated.  The 
spire  of  the  R.  C.  Cathedral  lighted  with  Chinese  lanterns  of 
various  colors,  was  seen  from  a  great  dislance  in  the  country. 
The  private  houses  vied  with  each  other  for  the  richness  of  their 
transparencios,  and  their  devices  and  inscriptions  in  French  and 
in  English.  Throughoul  Ihe  town  and  suburbs  the  display  was 
universal,  and  there  was  not  a  family  so  poor  as  not  to  join 
in  the  démonstration.  Wherever  there  was  a  pane  of  glass 
a  taper  at  loast  could  be  seen  behind  it.  Bonfires  were  seen 
a  great  distance  in  Ihe  country  :  and  the  towns  of  Beaupoit  and 
Pointe  Levy,  being  also  brilliant'ly  illuminated,  the  whole  basin 
seemed  to  be  in  a  blaze  of  fire.  From  Durham  Terrace  the  etlèct 
surpassed  anylhing  that  could  be  imagined. 

The  ne.M  day  the  Prince  went  ont  to  see  Ihe  falls  of  Ihe  Chau- 
dière, on  the  south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  On  Sunday  he 
attended  Divine  service  in  the  Anglican  Cathedral,  where  he  was 
received  by  His  Lordship  Bishop  Mountain  with  the  nsual  céré- 
monies.    His  Lordship  read  the  sermon. 

On  Monday  the  Prince  and  his  suite  took  possession  of  their 
appartmenis  in  the  Parliament  Buildings,  where  a  levée  was  hekl 
in  Ihe  morning.  The  two  Houses  of  Parliament  presented  their 
addresses,  which  together  wilh  the  replies  read  as  follows  : 

May  it  pleaee  your  Royal  Ilighiiess,  we,  the  Législative  Coimcil  of 
Canada,  in  Parliament  assembled,  approacli  your  Royal  Highness  with 
renewed  assurances  of  our  jittachment  and  dévotion  to  the  pcrion  and 
croTvn  of  your  Royal  Motlier,  our  beloved  Queen.  'U'hile  we  regret  that 
the  duties  of  State  should  liave  prevented  onr  Sovereign  from  visiting 
this  extensive  portion  of  her  vast  dominions,  we  loyally  nnd  warmly 
appreciate  the  interest  which  her  Majesty  manifests  in  it,  by  deputing 
to  us  your  Royal  Highness  as  her  représentative.  And  we  rejoice  in 
comm"on  with  .ail  her  sabjecis  in  this  province,  .at  Ihe  présence  among 
us  of  him  who  at  some  future,  but  we  hope  far  distant  lUy,  will  reign 
over  the  Realm,  wearing  with  undiminished  lustre,  the  crown  which 
will  descend  to  him.  Thongh  the  form.al  opening  of  that  great  work, 
the  Victoria  Bridge,  known  throughout  the  world  as  thc  most  gigantic 
effort  in  modem  times  of  enghieering  skill,  bas  been  made  a  spécial 
occasion  of  your  Royal  Ilighness'  visit,  and  proud  as  are  Canadians  of 
it,  we  yet  venture  to  hope  tl.at  you  will  find  in  Canada  niany  other 
évidences  of  greatness  and  i>rogrcs3  to  interest  you  in  thc  welfare  and 
advancement  of  your  future  snbjects.  „,      ,        .      , 

Enjoying  under  the  institutions  guaranteed  to  us,  ail  freedom  in  tlie 
management  of  our  own  nlTairs,  and  as  Britisli  suhjecls,  having  a  com- 
mon  leeling  and  interest  in  thc  fortunes  of  the  Empire,  its  glories  and 
snccesses,  we  trust,  as  we  believe,  that  the  visit  ofyonr  Royal  Highness 


FOR  LOWER  CANADA, 


will  strengthen  tlie  lies  wbicb  bind  together  tbeir  Sovereign  and  tbe 
Canadian  people. 

Reply  :— 

Gentlemen,— Froni  my  beart  I  Ibank  j-ou  for  tbis  addrcss,  brcathing 
a  spirit  of  love  and  dévotion  to  your  Queenand  of  kindly  interest  in  me 
as  lier  représentative  on  tbis  occasion.  At  every  step  of  my  progress 
tbroiigh  tbe  Britisb  Colonies,  and  now  more  forcibly  in  Canada,  I  am 
impresscd  Tvitb  tho  conviction  tbat  I  owe  tbe  ovcrpowering  cordiality 
of  my  reteption  to  my  connection  witb  ber,  to  wbom  under  Providence, 
I  owe  everytbing,— my  Sovereign  and  parent.  To  lier  I  sball  witb  ptide 
convey  tbe  expressions  of  your  loyal  sentiments,  and  ifatsome  futnre 
period,  so  remote,  I  tru3t,"tbat  I  may  allude  to  it  witli  less  pain,  if  il 
shall  please  God  to  place  me  in  tbat"  doser  relation  to  you  wbicb  yon 
contemplate,  I  canuot  bope  for  any  more  honorable  distinction  tban 
to  earn  for  myself  sucb  expressions  of  gênerons  atlacbmcnt,  as  I  now 
owe  to  yonr  appréciation  of  tlie  virtues  of  tbe  Qnecn.  Few  as  yet  bave 
been  tbe  days  wbicb  I  bave  spent  in  tbis  country,  but  I  bave  secn  much 
to  indicate  tbe  rapid  progress  and  future  groatness  of  United  Canada. 
Tbe  infancy  of  tbis  Province  bas  resembled  in  some  respects  tbat  of  my 
native  Island,  and  as  in  centuries  gone  by,  Ibe  motber  country  com- 
bined  tbe  several  virtues  of  tbe  Norman  and  Anglo-Saxon  races,  so  I 
may  venture  to  anticipate  in  tbe  matured  cbaracter  of  Canada,  tbe 
united  excellencies  of  ber  double  ancestry.  Most  beaitily  I  désire  tbat 
tbe  ties  wbicb  bind  together  tbe  Sovereign  and  Canadian  people  may 
be  strong  and  enduring. 

The  Assembly's  atlJress  and  the  reply  are  as  follows  :— 

May  it  please  your  Royal  Iligbncss,  we,  tbe  Législative  Asscmbly  of 
Canada,  in  Parliament  assembled,  approacb  your  Royal  Higbness  witb 
assurances  ofour  devoted  attaebment  and  loyalty  to  tbe  person  and 
crown  ofour  most  gracions  Sovereign.  Tbe  Qucen's  loyal  subjecls  in 
tbis  Province  would  bave  rejoiced  bad  tbe  duties  of  State  permitted  tbeir 
august  sovereign  to  bave  bcrself  visited  tbeir  country,  and  to  bave 
receivedin  person  (be  expression  of  tbeir  dévotion  to  ber,  and  of  tbe  admi- 
ration witb  wbicb  tbe.y  regard  the  mannerin  wliicbsbe  ndministera  the 
affairs  of  the  vast  empire  over  wbicb  it  bas  pleased  Divine  Providence 
to  place  ber.  But  wbilc  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  ourunfeigned 
regret  tbat  it  bas  been  provcd  impossible  for  our  Queen  to  visit  ber  posses- 
sions in  Canad.T,  we  are  deeply  sensible  of  ber  gracions  désire  to  meet  the 
wisbes  of  lier  subjects  by  baving  permitted  tbe  opportuuity  of  welcom- 
ing  in  tbis  part  of  ber  dominions  the  beir  aj'piireut  to  tbe  tbrone — our 
future  sovereign.  We  désire  lo  congratulate  vuur  Royal  Higbness  on 
your  arrivai  in  Canada — an  event  tobe  long  rcmenibered  as  manifesting 
tbe  deep  interest  felt  by  tbe  Queen  in  tbe  well'are  of  ber  Colonial  sub- 
jects on  tbis  auspicions  occasion,  when  for  the  first  time  the  Colonies 
bave  been  bonoured  by  tbe  présence  of  tbe  htir  .ipparent,  we  receive  an 
earnest  of  the  détermination  of  our  most  gracions  sovereign  to  knit  yet 
more  closely  the  ties  of  aflection  and  duty,  whicli  unité  us  to  tbe  British 
Bmpire,  and  enable  us  to  share  in  its  liberties,  its  glories,  and  its  great 
liistorical  associations.  Tbe  approacbing  openingoi'the  Victoria  Bridge 
by  your  Royal  Higbness  bas  been  tbe  more  immédiate  cause  of  your 
présent  visit  to  Canada,  and  we  trust  you  will  liud  in  tbat  stupendous 
work,  the  most  strjjving  évidence  iu  which  tbe  capital  and  skill  of  Ibe 
motber  country  hâve  united  T.itli  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  tbis  (iro- 
viuce  in  overcoming  natural  obstacles  of  the  most  formidable  cbaracter  ; 
but  we  trust,  in  your  further  progress  your  Royal  Higbness  will  find  in 
tbe  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  people,  and  in  Iheir  attaebment  to  tbeir 
sovereign,  the  best  proof  of  the  strengtb  of  tbe  tics  wbicb  unité  Canada 
to  (lie  motber  country,  and  of  the  mutual  advantages  to  tbe  Empire 
and  to  the  Coloiiy  irom  the  perpétuation  of  a  connection  wbicb  bas 
been  fraugbt  witb  sucb  great  and  bénéficiai  resnlls.  We  pray  tbat  your 
Royal  nighness  may  be  pleased  to  convcy  to  our  most  gracions  tjneen 
the  feelings  of  love  and  gratitude  witb  which  we  regard  ber  rule,  and 
especially  of  ber  condescension  in  afTording  us  the  occasion  of  welcom- 
jug  your  Royal  nighness  to  tbe  Province  of  Canada. 

Reply  : — 

Gentlemen,— No  answer  tbat  I  eau  return  to  your  address  will  suflî- 
ciently  convey  my  tbanks  to  you  or  express  tbe  pleasure  which  I  bave 
derived  from  tbe  manifestations  of  loyalty  and  affection  to  tbe  Queen, 
my  motber,  by  wbicb  I  bave  been  met  uponmy  arrivai  in  tbis  Province. 
As  an  Englisbnian,  I  recognize  witb  pride  in  thèse  manifestations  your 
sympathy  witb  the  great  nation,  from  wbicb  so  maiiy  of  yon  trace  your 
origin,  .lud  witb  which  you  share  tbe  bonours  of  a  glorious  bistory,  In 
addressing  you,  however,  as  an  Englishman,  1  do  iiot  forget  tbat  some 
of  my  fellow-subjects  bere  are  not  of  my  own  blond.  To  them  also  au 
especial  acknowledgement  is  due,  and  I  receive  willi  pcculiar  gratilir:!- 
tion  tbe  proof  of  tbeir  attaebment  lo  tbe  crown  of  England.  Tliey  an 
évidences  of  tbeir  satisfaction  witb  the  efpial  laws  under  wliidi'ili-v 
live,  and  of  tbeir  just  confidence  tint,  wlial^^vr.- !.,>  \\\r\,-  (.ri-!".  iM 
Can.adians  are  alike  objects  of  intiTfJi  i.i  il..  ,:  ,.•,,.:.,,.:,!;.,  ;,,,:,, 
Canada  m.ay  be  proud  tbat  witliin   li   ;   '  n  •  ;,:;!■ 

giiage   and   habits  are   united   iu   lii'    ..un     1,   ..:...;r,i      l. i,,iiiM;i 

loyalty,  and  arc  bound  to  the  samc  CuUi,ututiu.i  i..\  :i  cuuihuju  pcitiiuiioui. 
But  to  ail  of  you  and  to  tbe  tbree  miUioua  of  British  subjects,  of  wbom 
you  are  tbe  Représentatives,  I  am  beartily  tbankful  for  your  démonstra- 
tion of  good  will.     I  Rhall  not  readily  forget  tbe  mode  in  wbicb  I  baye 


been  received  amongst  you.  Witb  you  I  regret  tbat  tbe  Queen  bas  been 
unable  to  comply  witb  your  anxious  désire,  tbat  she  wouUl  visit  tbis 
portion  of  ber  empire.  I  bave  already  had  proofs  of  the  alTectionate 
dévotion  wbicb  would  bave  attended  ber  progress.  Eut  I  shall  make  it 
my  first,  as  it  will  be  my  most  pleasing  dut}-,  npon  my  return  fo  En- 
gland,  to  convey  to  ber  the  feelings  of  love  and  gratitude  to  her  person 
and  ber  rule  wbicb  you  bave  expressed  on  tbis  occasion,  and  Ibe  senti- 
ments of  bearty  welcome  wbicb  you  bave  offered  to  me,  lier  son. 
(7b  be  continucd  in  our  next.) 


Addîf xses  piescnted  by  EducaiioisaS  ïu-ilHistion» 
to  IIJs  Royal  SSigliuess  tlie  Priîice  oî"  Walcs. 

(Continued  from  our  tast.) 

ADDRECa  OP  ST.   FRiNCIS  COLLEGE. 

To  Ilis  Royal  nighnes.s,  Albert  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  &c.,  &c.:— 
May  it  please  Your  Royal  Higbness  :— We,  tbe  Président  of  tbe  Cor- 
poration and  Faculty  of  Saint  Francis  Collège,  at  Richmond,  C.  E.,  beg 
leave  with  tlie  most  profound  respect,  to  tender  to  your  Royal  Iligbness, 
our  heartfelt  congratulations  on  your  safe  arrivai  iu  thi=  paît  it  Her 
Majesty's  dominions,  and  to  express  our  invincible  attaeliuunt  aud 
unfeigned  loyalty  to  tbe  person  aud  tbrone  ofour  belovid  ^^u'.  erei.;ii. 

It  J3  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  gratification  tbat  we  recuivc  the 
bonor  of  a  visit  from  Your  Royal  Higbness,  not  only  as  the  lleir  apparent 
to  tbe  tbrone  of  Great  Britain,  but  as  tbe  immédiate  Représentative  of 
our  August  Sovereign  who  reigns  in  tbe  hearts  of  al'  ber  subjects,  and 
whose  virtues  command  tbe  respect  and  admiration  of  eveiy  nation  on 
tbe  face  of  the  eartb,  capable  of  apprtciating  wbatever  is  excellent  in 
Personal  wortb  as  well  as  becoming  a  great  aud  enlightened  Monarch. 

The  institution  of  Learning  wbicb  we  bave  the  honor  of  representing, 
is  at  présent  only  in  its  infancy,  haviug  been  fouuded  but  a  few  years 
ago,  by  tbe  munificence  of  primate  iudividuals,  andsuîtained  to  a  consi- 
dérable extenthy  tbe  fosleriug  aid  of  the  Educalional  Department  of 
our  Provincial  Government,  and  tbereforc  we  can  only  speak  of  labors 
begun,— of  bopes  cberished, — and  of  designs  formed  for  tbe  promotion  of 
a  healthy  System  of  Education  amongst  the  youtbcommitted  to  our 
charge.  But  we  need  scarcely  assure  your  Royal  Higbness  tbat  we  shall 
not  f:iil,  in  tbe  discharge  of  our  important  duties,  to  cultivate  in  the 
minds  of  ourpupils,  those  principles  of  loyalty  and  attaebment  to  the 
British  Constitution  wbicb  we  bave  so  dearly  eherisbed  in  our  own 
breasts. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  tberefore  earncstly  pray  tbat  almighty  God, 
liy  whose  L'racious  Providence  your  illustrious  House  succeeded  to  the 
tbrone  of '^Great  Britain  tu  guard  the  lit^crties  and  to  préside  over  the 
destinies  of  tbis  miuiity  evupirc,  m:iy  continue  tu  proteci  and  bless  Your 
Royal  Higbness  iu  ail  yuur  progre^^,  aud  Cûnvey  you  in  safety  to  the 
liappy  l.and  ofyour  birlli:  M-nn  <a..-  r)i.:'-;ine.  .^houhl  it  please  tbe 
infinitelv  Wise  Disposer  i"  ,  :  m,.  ,.,.•.  •  cill  you  to  llie  lliroue 
ofvourancestors,  may   v.-  i  ;  -.■.  -         ..  •■.;  i  eopif,  and  atter  a 

long  and  bapjiy  reign  ou  .m;,!;,  1  .■  \'V:'v:-\a  lu  v..:ar  a  crov.u  ot  miuiortal 
glory  in  a  higlicr  state  of  e.\i3l'-uce 

AYLMER,  Président  of  tbe  Corporation, 

JOHN  TÏIORBURN,  Esq.,  Principal, 

D.  FALLOON,  D.  D..  Professor, 

R.  N.  WEBBER,  M.  D.,  Professor 

JOHN  II.  GRAHAM,  A.  M-,  Professor  and  Sec.  of  Ihe  C. 
St.  Francis  Collège,  Richmond,  C.  E.,  August,  18G0. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE. 

Aller  tlie  lu-cseutation?  at  the  levée,  on  Satnrday  morning,  the 
Ibllowing  addie;;  >  j  -  ;  i,    ,;;;   >1  to  bis  Royal  Higbness  : 

"  May  it  plea.^''  .i  i.  i  lii-hness, — We,  the  Cbancellor,  Master?, 
and   Scholars  i>i  1        l  .    of  Tiinity    Collège,   Toronto,    beg   to 

express  to  voiu  i;  .';  Ili;:  ii  :.'...:?  our  beàrtfelt  congratulations  on  the 
occation  ut'-,  .nii-  vi  ii  lu  tl'ii_^  Province  aud  our  grateful  sensé  of  the 
kindly   iiii.ir.i    \\l]i,!iyou    bave  thns    di.seovered  iu  llie    sveU'ire  of  the 

attachmcul  to  ili.' t:  ■  ■  .iCr.  a:  :;:  i..:i,  :;•.-.  its  présent  most  gra- 
cions occupant,  ii  <;ue  the  distiuguisbed 
tavnr  which  11.  i  \:                    i,'                             :      '  nt'on  us,    by  convey- 


ciously    cûufidcd    to    us,    b'uih   by   tlie 
principles,  and  by  the  communient' 
attcnipting  to  discbarge  tbis  dnty, 


ailcaliou  ot  souud  r.Iigious 
Il  of  ail  useful  secular  learning.  lu 
ve  are  assured  tbat  we  can  propose 
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to  ourselves  no  better  model  than  that  of  tlie  ancient  Univcrsitics  of 
England,  wlth  tlie  étudies  of  one  of  whichyour  Royal  Highnesa  is  alrea- 
dy  familiar,  while  wo  learn  wiih  satisfaction  that  it  is  your  design  to 
fôrm  a  like  intimate  acqimintance  witli  the  other.  It  vriW  be  our  aini, 
bv  the  blessing  of  Almighty  Goà,  to  porpetuate  in  this  colony  that  spirit 
of  old  English  failli  and  loyalty,  by  which  the  members  of  our  commu- 
nion hare  ever  been  distinguislied  at  home,  and  by  which  we  trust  that 
they  will  still  be  rccognized  in  erery  land  in  which  our  Church  is  plan- 
ted  ucder  the  protection  of  the  British  Crown." 

The  Prince's  reply. 

"  Gentlemen,—!  thanic  you  sincerely  for  the  expression  of  loyalty  and  , 
attachment  to  the  British  Crown  contained  in  your  address,  and  the 
welcome  you  hâve  given  me  to  this  city.  The  institution  frora  which  [ 
the  address  proceeds  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  co'ony,  in-  i 
asmnch  as  it  is  destined  to  train  those  to  whose  care  are  committed  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  know  ! 
the  difficulties  under  which  you  hâve  laboured,  and  sincerely  hope  that 
you  may  successfuUy  surmount  them." 


May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness.— We,  the  Chancellor,  Vice-Cban- 
cellor,  Senateand  Graduâtes  of  the' University  Collège,  désire  to  wel- 
come your  Royal  Highness  with  loyal  and  dutiful  respect  on  your  visit 
to  the  Capital  of  Upper  Canada,  and  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  this  aus- 
picious  occasion  to  renew  the  assurance  of  our  deroted  loyalty  to  the 
Queen,  and  to  express  our  grateful  appréciation  af  the manifoldblessings 
which  we  enjoy  under  Her  Jlajesty's  benign  sway.  Fresh  from  the  ad- 
vantages  of  England's  most  ancient  University,  your  Royal  Highness 
now  honors  with  your  présence  the  Académie  Hall  of  this  young  Pro- 
vince. The  pleasures  and  profit  united  in  the  purest  of  Collégiale  stu- 
dios hâve  already  been  enjoyed  by  you,  and  we  doubl  not  that  our 
efforts  to  extend  the  same  educationàl  privilèges  among  our  Canadian 
youth  will  command  your  sympalhy.  Framed  as  our  System  is  upon  the 
model  of  the  Institutions  of  our  Mother  Country,  while  adapted  in  ils 
détails  to  the  spécial  wants  of  this  portion  of  the  Empire.  To  this  great 
work,  which  involves  the  intellectual  advancemenl  of  Canada,  our  best 
énergies  bave  been  directed.  By  ils  means  the  first  advantages  of  libéral 
culture,  and  Académie  honors  and  rewards  are  placed  within  the  reach 
of  ail  who  are  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  IheiruntramMelled  facili- 
ties  ;  and  under  the  Divine  blessing  our  exertions  hâve  already  been 
crowned  with  such  success  as  encourages  us  to  anticipate  a  noble  future 
for  our  provincial  University  and  Collège.  The  high  gratification  which 
w-e  feel  on  welcoming  in  the  heir  of  the  British  Crown,  the  destined 
successer  of  our  Royal  founder,  is  specially  enhanced  to  us  by  the  con- 
sidération that,  alike  by  study  and  travel,  your  Royal  Highness  is  being 
tiained  for  the  duties  of  the  exalted  position  you  are  boin  to  occupy.  In 
thèse  halls,  devoted  to  the  training  of  the  youth  on  whom  the  future 
hopes  of  Canada  rest,  we  welcome  you  as  the  hope  of  this  great  Empire. 
Vi'e  rejoice  to  recognize  in  our  Prince  the  promise  of  qualifies  which 
will  render  him  worthy  to  inherit  the  Crown  of  our  beloved  Queen, 
whose  virtues  are  associated  with  the  glories  of  the  Victoria  era, 
and  whose  sceptre  is  the  guarantee  of  equal  liberties  enjoyed  in  this,  as 
ia  every  Province  of  her  world  wide  dominions. 

The  Prince's  Reply. 

Gentlemen, — I  rejoice  to  receive  the  assurances  of  your  loyalty  to  the 
Queen  and  your  appréciation  of  the  blessing  enjoyed  under  her  sway  by 
every  portion  of  her  Empire.  I  am  at  this  moment  a  member  of  a  more 
ancient  University,  but  I  am  not  on  that  account  the  less  inclined  to 
respect  and  honor  those  whose  efforts  are  directed  to  the  spread  of  know- 
ledge  and  learning  in  a  young  country.  I  sympathize  heartily  with  the 
efforts  which  you  are  making  on  beh.ilf  of  science  and  literaturr.  I  be- 
lieve  that  much  dépends  on  your  exertions,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that 
the  best  évidences  of  the  successful  exertions  of  tbe  University  of  Toronto 
may  hereafter  be  found  in  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  Canada. 


UPPER    CANADA 

May  it  please  Your  Royal  Highness  : — We,  the  Principal  and  Masters 
of  Upper  Cinada  Collège,  beg  to  approach  your  Royal  Highness  with 
sentiments  of  devoted  loyalty  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the 
Queen.  The  Institution  with  which  we  are  connected  is  amongst  the 
earliest  of  the  educationàl  benefits  conferred  upon  this  Province  by  the 
enlightened  liberality  of  your  illustrions  relative,  His  Majesty  King 
George  IV.  Established  in  1829  by  Royal  Charter,  Upper  Canada 
Collège  bas  since  continued  to  discharge  a  most  important  work  in  the 
sducation  of  many  hundreds  of  Canadian  youth,  numbers  of  whom  hâve 
been  tnabled,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  to  serve  their  country  and  the 
Empire  with  crédit  In  varions  honorable  positions.  The  Danube,  the 
Criraea,  and  the  still  more  récent  battle-fields  of  India,  stained  with 
their  life-blood,  hâve  witnessed  the  daring  and  dévotion  of  Upper 
Canada  Collège  boys  ;  and  among  the  offîcers  of  that  Régiment,  which 
boasts  your  Royal  Highness'  name,  are  several  whose  career  in  Upper 
Canada  Collège  gives  promise  ofgood  service  to  their  country  should 


opportunity  ofier.  It  is  onr  grateful  duty  and  our  privilège,  along  with 
the  Sound  and  religious  training  which  eharacterizcs  the  time  honored 
Graiumar  Schools  of  England,  to  inculcate  in  our  Canadian  youth  at- 
tachment to  the  land  and  Institutions  of  their  forefathers,  and  so  to 
educate  both  mind  and  body  that  they  may  be  fitting  and  nscful  mem- 
bers of  the  great  Empire  to  which  it  is  our  pride  to  belong.  In  those  of 
our  youth  who  are  now  pnssing  under  our  care,  we  cannot  on  this 
happy  occasion  forget  that  we  see  many  who  are  destined  to  take  pro- 
minent parts  in  the  futarc  of  this  yonng  country,  ata  time,  when,  in  the 
order  of  Providence,  your  Highness  shall  hold  the  sceptre,  wliich  is  now 
30  benignly  swayed  by  your  augnst  mother  ;  and  the  recolleciion  of  this 
Royal  visit  will,  we  fervently  trust,  stamp  an  indelible  impress  of  reality 
on  the  abstract  sentiment  of  loyalty,  and  knit  the  hearts  of  the  rising 
génération  inseparably  to  the  youthful  heir  to  the  migbticst  Empire  in 
the  world. 


CPPER  CANADA   COC.VCIL   OF   POBLIC   I.SSTBCCTIO.V. 

May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, — The  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
for  Upper  Canada  beg  to  unité  with  the  many  thousands  of  onr  fellow- 
subjects  in  welcoming  you  to  a  country  flrst  se!ec;ed  as  a  home  by  ih 
United  Empire  Loyalists  of  America.  To  us,  as  a  body,  bas  been  as- 
signed  the  task  of'establishirg  Xormal  and  Model  Schools  for  the  train- 
ing ofTeachers,  of  making  tlie  Régulations  for  the  Goremmeut  of  Ele- 
mentary  and  Grammar  Schools  throughout  the  countrj-,  and  ofselect- 
ing  the  text-books  and  libraries  to  be  used  in  them  ;  while  on  one  of  our 
number  bas  been  imposed  tlie  duty  of  preparing  and  administering  the 
■School  laws.  It  bas  been  our  aim  to  imbibe  the  spirit  and  imitate  the 
example  of  onr  beloved  Sovereign  in  the  interest  and  zeal  with  which 
Her  Majesty  bas  encouragcd  the  training  of  teachers  and  the  establish- 
ment of  sciioola  for  the  éducation  of  the  masses  of  Her  people  ;  and  we 
bave  boen  nobly  seconded  in  our  efforts  by  our  Canadian  fellow-iubjectg 
at  large.  At  "the  commencement  of  our  labors  in  184G,  our  meetingg 
were  heldin  a  private  hsuse,  the  number  of  our  schools  was  2,500,  and 
tlie  number  of  the  pupils  in  them  was  100,000.  At  the  présent  time  we 
hâve  the  Educationàl  Buildings  now  honored  by  the  présence  of  your 
Royal  Highness,  where  teache'rs  are  trained,  and  Maps,  Apparatus,  and 
Libraries  are  provided  for  the  schools  ;  and  those  schools  now  number 
4,080,  attended  by  300,000  pupils.  In  the  song  and  text-books  ot  tlie 
schools,  loyalty  to  the  Queen  and  love  to  the  Mother  Country  are 
blended  wi'th  the  spirit  of  Canadian  patriotism,  and  thristian  principles 
with  Sound  knowledge  are  combined  in  tbe  teaching  and  libraries  of  the 
schools.  With  ail  our  Canadian  fellow-coantrymen,  our  earnest  prayer 
is  "  Long  live  the  Queen."  But  whenever  in  the  order  of  Providence  it 
shall  devolve  on  your  Royal  Highness  to  ascend  the  Throne  of  your  au- 
gnst ancestors,  we  trust  the  System  of  public  instruction  now  inaugurated 
wili  bave  largely  contributed'  to  render  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  se- 
cond to  no  other  people  in  your  vast  dominions,  in  virtue,  intelligence, 
entreprise  and  Christian  civilization. 

The  Prince's  Reply  : 

"  Gentlemen, — The  progress  of  Canada  hnsexcited  my  admiration,  but 
there  is  no  subject  in  which  your  efforts  appear  to  bave  been  more 
glorious  than  in  the  matter  of  public  éducation.  You  bave,  I  know,  the 
assistance  of  an  able  administrator  in  the  person  of  your  Chief  Superin- 
tendent,  and  I  hope  that  tbe  public  éducation  of  Upper  Canada  will 
continue  to  emulate  the  principles  of  piety,  obédience  to  law,  and 
Christian  charity  among  a  thriving  and  industrions  population.  Accept, 
Gentlemen,  mythanks,  for  the  welcome  now  offered  to  me  within  tbe 
walls  of  this  great  and  important  establishment." 


Elovonth  Conférence  of  the  Association  of  Teachers 

within  the  limits  of  the  Laval  Normal  Sohool, 

held  on  the  24th  and  25th  August,  1860. 

JMorning  amt  evening  sittings,  ■2-Uh  August,  1860. 

Présent  :— Tlie  Revd.  Mr.  J.  Langevin,  Principal  of  the  Laval 
Normal  School  ;  F.  E.  Juneau,  Esq.,  School  Inspecter  ;  Mr.  C.  J. 
L.  Lafiance,  Président,  and  Messrs.  N.  Laçasse,  C.  Dion,  J.  B. 
Cloulier,  N.  Thibault,  Jos.  Létourneau,  J.  B.  Dugal,  Frs.  Fortin, 
Mas-  Lanslois,  A.  Esnouf,  Ls.  Lefebvre,  Jos  Prémont,  Ls.  Roy, 
Charles  Pâgeau,  Samuel  Côté,  Cyp.  Gagné  and  C.  Lar.glois. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

Owing  lo  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Pelletier,  the  accounts 
for  the  year  expired  were  not  e.vamined. 

The  following  were  elecled  by  ballot  offîcers  for  the  current 
vear: — 

Mr.  C.  J.  L.  Lafrance,  Président. 

Mr.  N.  Laçasse,  Vice-Président, 

Mr.  Jos.  Létourneau,  Secretary. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Cloutier,  Treasurer. 

And  Messrs.  C.  Dion,  Jos.  Prémont,  J.  Donnelly,  Ls.  Roy,  N. 
Thibault,  A.  Eenouf,  Ls.  Lefebvre,  Fr.s.  Fortin  et  C.  Pageau,  as  a 
Council. 


FOR  LOVVER  CANADA. 


Mr.  Jos.  Létourneau  read  a  paper  on  a  subject  introduced  at  the 
last  sitting  and  not  yet  disposed  of,  viz  : — "  VVhat  means  shoiilcl 
be  adopted  for  fixiiig  the  minimum  salary  of  Teaoliers."  He  also 
alludeii  to  tlie  unprosperous  condition  of  the  coiintry  teacher,  sug- 
gesting  as  a  means  of  improvement  a  new  classifîcaiion  of  the 
superior  eduoational  institutions,  and  the  establishment  of  a  primary 
superior  school  in  each  municipality. 

Mr.  James  Donnelly  read  a  paper  on  the  history  of  Ireiand, 
wliich  greatly  interested  his  hearers. 

IMr.  C.  J.  L.  Lafrance  also  discoursed  upon  the  history  of  Canada 
under  the  French  rule,  which  subject  he  treated  in  a  very  enter- 
taining  manner. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  C.  Dion,  secoiided  by  Mr.  Jos. 
Létourneau,  and  uiianimously 

Resolced. — That  the  subscriptionof  members  of  ihis  As^ociation 
be  reduced  to  50  cents. 

Moved  by  Mr.  N.  Laca.sse,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Cloutier,  and 

Kesolved. — Ist.  That  no  member  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at 
any  élection  or  debate,  unless  he  shall  hâve  paid  his  subscription. 
2ndly.  That  a  list  of  member.s  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Librarian, 
showing  the  subscriptions  paid  in. 

Moved  by  Mr.  N.  Laçasse,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mag.  Langlois,  and 

Resolved. — Ist.  That  this  Association  recommends  to  members 
as  a  work  which  wiU  be  of  great  use  in  schools,  "  L'Histoire  du 
Canada  en  tableaux,"  edited  by  the  Principal  of  the  Laval  Nor- 
mal school.  2ndly.  That  the  French  Canadian  press  in  recom- 
mending  this  liltle  work  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  cause  of 
éducation. 

Moved  by  Mr.  M.  Laçasse,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ls.  Lefebvre,  and 

Resolved. — That  the  Superintendent  be  requested  to  recommend 
to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  that  the  monthly  fee  fixed  by 
the  school  law  be  exacted  in  ail  the  school  municipalities,  and 
that  the  apportionment  of  the  School  Fund  be  made  in  each  school 
district,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  according  to 
the  proportion  of  chiidren  between  the  âges  of  7  and  14. 

A  long  conversation  ensued  upon  the  question  of  the  minimum 
salary  of  teachers,  ending  in  the  adoption  of  the  follovviirg  sugges- 
tions, which  are  to  be  again  discussed  at  next  meeting  : — 

That  the  school  municipalities  be  arranged  into  three  classes. 
Tliose  in  the  lirst  class  only  would  contain  académies.  The  last 
class  would  be  formed  exclusively  of  Elementary  schools.  The 
minimum  salary  of  teachers,  maie  and  feinale,  would  be  fixed 
thus  :  Ist  class  £100  for  Académies,  £60  for  Model  schools,  X30  for 
Elementary  schools.  2nd  class  £50  for  Model  schools,  £25  for 
Elementary  schools.  3rd  class  £20  for  Elementary  schools.  Fur- 
Iher,  the  Superintendent  to  be  authorized  to  allow,  upon  a  report 
of  school  Inspectors,  certain  poor  localities  to  engage  teachers 
under  the  minimum  ;  but  this  permission  would  be  indispensable 
to  render  the  engagement  valid  and  the  claim  to  Government  aid 
undiminished. 

This  division  into  classes  would  be  based  either  upon  the  amount 
of  Government  allowance,  or  upon  the  value  of  real  estate.  In  the 
first  named  clase,  the  Ist  class  might  include  those  municipalities 
which  reoeive  trom  £50  to  £100  of  the  government  grant  annually  ; 
the  3rd  class  those  which  receive  less  than  £50. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Association  of  teachers  within  the  limits 
of  the  Jacques-Cartier  Normal  school  be  asked  for  their  opinion  in 
the  premises. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  9o'clocka.  m.  the  following  day. 


Sitting  of  the  25th  August  1860. 

Présent:— The  Rev.  Mr.  Langevin,  Principal  of  the  Laval  Nor- 
mal school  ;  Mr.  F.  E.  Juneau,  School  Inspecter  ;  Messrs.  N. 
Laçasse,  Vice-Président,  J.  B  Cloutier,  N.  Thibault,  C.  Dion,  J. 
B.  Dugal,  A.  Doyie,  Jos.  Létourneau,  F.  A.  Gilbert,  Cyp.  Gagné, 
Chs.  Pageau,  Ls.  Roy,  Mag.  Langlois,  Frs.  Fortin,  S.  Côté,  James 
Donnelly,  Jos.  Prémont,  A.  Esnouf,  Chs.  Langlois,  Ls.  Lefebvre, 
Gab.  Labonté,  Télesphore  Lefebvre. 

The  Vice-Président  took  the  Chair  in  the  absence  of  the  Pré- 
sident. 

The  Secretary  lead  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  which 
were  approved. 

Rev.  Mr.  J.  Langevin,  Principal,  expounded  to  the  Association 
the  divers  methods  of  teaching,  which  subject  he  treated  at  iengtli, 
and  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Duval,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Cloutier, 
it  was 

Resoti-ed.— That  the  teachers  within  the  limits  of  the  Jacques- 
Cartier  Normal  school  be  asked  to  concur  with  this  Association 


in  a  réquisition  to  the  Législature  for  an  augmentation  of  the  grant 
in  favor  of  the  Pension  Fund. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Jos.  Létourneau,  seconded  by  Mr.  N.  Thibault, 
and 

Resolved. — That  the  Président  of  this  Association  be  authorized 
to  Write  to  ihe  Président  of  the  Association  of  Teachers  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Jacques-Cartier  Normal  school  to  make  known  to 
him  our  désire  of  establishing  between  the  two  Associations  a 
regniar  intercourse  for  their  mutual  advantage  ;  also  to  propose 
that  a  delegate  be  named  by  each  association  to  attend,  at  leasi 
once  in  a  year,  the  délibérations  of  the  other. 

Moved  by  Mr.  B.  Cloutier,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ls.  Roy,  and 

Resolved. — That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  cause  to  be  priiitod 
a  list  of  the  members  of  this  Association,  as  also  blank  forras  of 
receipts. 

Revd.  J.  Langevin,  Principal,  undertook  to  continue  at  the  next 
sitting,  his  course  of  lectures  on  the  art  of  teaching;  and  Mr.  F. 
E.  Juneau  also  promised  to  speak  on  the  following  subject  :  "  ls  it 
expédient  to  teach  English  in  the  country  parts  ?  " 

Mr.  C.  J.  L.  Lafrance  wiU  continue  his  lecture  on  the  history  ol 
Canada,  and  Messrs.  N.  Laçasse,  J.  B.  Cloutier,  N.  Thibault,  A. 
Esnouf  and  Jos.  Prémont  also  promised  each  to  prépare  a  lecture 
for  the  next  sitting. 

Revd.  Principal  Langevin  proposed  the  following  subject  for  dis- 
cussion :  "  To  what  extent  shonld  politeness  be  made  a  subject  of 
school»education." 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the  last  Saturday  in  ianuary 
next. 


Report    of  the  tlslef  SHpesiiiteiïdeMt   o4    FutJlic 

Insti-uctioti  for  £,o«er  t'aiiada  for  iS5!?». 

Transtaiedjroiu  Ihe  Fnnch  by  the  iranslalors  to  Ihc  Législative 

Asseinbly. 

Extracts  from  the  Keports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Schools. 

Extract  from  a  Report  by  Mr.  Inspecter  Gekmain. 

The  grants  made  to  model  schools  from  the  superior  éducation 
fund  bave  produced  the  happiest  resulls.  Tliere  are  no  less  than 
eight  ot  thèse  schools  in  mv  district,  they  are  well  kept  and 
apprecialed.  The  municipalities  williugiy  make  the  iiecessary 
sacrifices  to  obtain  the  spécial  grant,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
impulse  which  the  model  give  to  the  elementary  schools.  It  is  by 
means  of  model  schools  that  men  of  enlightenment  and  friends  of 
éducation  are  formed,  not  belonging  to  the  libéral  professions,  who 
we  know  are  educated  in  our  collèges. 

I  hâve  already  referred  to  the  efforts  made  in  my  district  for  ihe 
érection  of  goud  school  houses,  and  the  disposition  eviiiced  to  le- 
pair  and  keep  in  order  the  old  ones.  It  is  however  dil^icuit  to  do 
more  than  lias  been  hitherto  done  and  a  spécial  grant  Ibr  that  pur- 
pose  in  accordance  with  your  recommendation  would  be  of  infinité 
benefit.  I  annex  to  mv  report  a  table  showing  the  school  houses 
belonging  to  the  Comiiiissioners,  their  materials,  dimensions  and 
présent  value,  how  they  hâve  been  built  and  the  state  of  repair 
good  or  bad  in  which  they  are  kept. 

The  number  of  pupils  attending  the  schools  has  very  much  in- 
creased  this  year.  The  indifférence  of  parents  in  soine  cases,  and 
the  fact  of  their  requiiing  their  childrens'  help  at  home  cause  fré- 
quent absences  which  are  to  be  deplored  on  accouiit  of  llie  delay 
they  cause  not  only  to  the  progress  of  those  absent  but  also  of  the 
whole  class.  The  teacher  loses'much  tiinein  trying  to  recommence 
ail  the  interrupted  studies  antl  he  knows  not  what  division  to  make 
of  his  classes  with  such  irregular  scholars.  I  trust  however  to  see 
this  evildiminished,  as  the  Normal  Schools  prépare  ior  n^  persons 
who  hâve  learned  the  art  of  teaching.  The  assuluity  i.l  ilu'  >cliolar 
dépends  greallv  on  the  aptitude  of  the  teacher.  I  cniild  l'oint  out 
schools  in  which  compétent  teachers  hâve  been  subsitiiled  Ior  those 
who  were  not,  in  whicii  theassiduityof  the  chiidren  had  increased 
as  the  proofs  of  the  capacity  of  the  new  teachers  developed  ihem- 
selves.  To  create  a  love  of  study,  to  excite  interest  in  the  lessons, 
and  thus  to  give  a  charm  to  what  is  in  its  nature  so  dry  is  the  secret 
of  the  skille'd  teacher,  and  so  a  good  teacher  sees  himself  at  once 
acknowledged  as  such  by  his  numerous  pupils.  There  may  be 
exceptions  but  this  is  the  rule. 

The  love  of  labor  ought  to  be  the  end  and  ihe  means  of  ail  éduca- 
tion. From  this  point  of  view  the  prizes  which  you  charged  us  to 
distribute  hâve  had  a  salutary  elfect.  The  love  of  labor  inspired 
at  first  by  the  hope  of  reward  will  become  habituai,  perhaps  even 
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a  passion,  aiul  ihen  aH  will  be  gaiued,  not  only  éducation  will  be 
secured  bul  the  success  and  happiness  of  a  life  time.     "  Labor, 
says  a  disliiiguished  wriler,  is  one  of  ihc  bcst  auxiliaries  Vo  virtue, 
it  is  at  once  \i\e  support  and  ornatncnt  of  our  existence." 
And  tlie  poet  says  : — 


I  ara  also  of  opinion  that  lewaids  or  marks  of  lionor  given  to 
Ihose  teachers  wlio  distinguish  tlicmselves  in  éducation  in  cach 
district  wôuid  hâve  au  excellent  efl'ect. 

The  distribution  of  rewards  to  thcscholarslias  inlroduced  araong 
ollier  improveriients  the  use  of  regislers  of  visils  to  the  schools, 
wliich  were  previous'y  in  use  in  asmall  number  of  mmiicipalities 
only,  and  which  are  now  to  be  found  almost  every  where.  I  hâve 
also  recoramended  lo  the  teachers  to  add  to  their  scliool  jonrnals  a 
few  colunins  in  which  ihey  might  note  in  a  snminary  way,  the 
température  of  each  day,  the  meteorological  observations  they 
mighl  make  and  any  facts  worthy  of  remark,  relalin™  more  espe- 
cially  to  the  school  municipality.  Each  school  would  thus 
hâve  liltle  annals  which  might  be  very  usefui,  and  occupation  or 
rallier  récréation  would  be  thus  created  for  the  teacher  which 
could  Mot  but  be  of  advantage  to  him. 

Extracts  from  the  lîeports  of  Mr.  Inspecter  Valade. 

I  will  raerely  state  that  I  rejoice  at  the  (lourishing  condition  ol 
our  schools  in  gênerai.  Eveil  those  wliich  now  appear  to  me  to  be 
inferior,  might,  a  few  years  ago,  hâve  ranked  wilh  the  best 
schools  of  the  period.  Religions" instrnction  is  every  where  im- 
parled,  uiider  the  care  of  the  clergy,  and  the  teachers  seem  to  un- 
derstand  thaï  upon  them  dépend  the  punctuality,  obédience,  and 
i-:uccess  ot  the  pupils.  Every  school  vvithin  iny  district,  whh  a 
very  few  exceptions,  has  its  system  ot  rules  and  its  programme. 
Keading  is  practised  in  many  of  the  schools  logether  with  parsing 
and  explanations  ;  the  style  of  writing  has  improved,  gramniar  is 
cverywhere  taught,  orthography  is  altended  to,  mental  arithraetic 
luis  been  introduced,  and  the  sludy  of  arilhmetic  has  been  pursued 
far  beyond  the  limits  heretofore  atlained.  The  study  of  geography 
which,  with  our  présent  rapidmeans  of  locomotion,  has  become  more 
indispensable  tlian  ever,  is  pursued  with  the  gieatest  success. 
Such,  I  am  happy  to  state,  is  the  position  of  almost  ail  ihe  schools 
wilhin  my  district.  There  is  not  one  of  them  without  a  black- 
board,  and  but  very  few  of  them  nnprovided  wilh  geographical 
inaps.  Many  of  them  hâve  véry  fine  raaps,  together  with  globes 
and  inathematical  instruments.  In  the  higher  classes  many  of 
the  pupils  are  successful  in  literary  composition.  The  Gregorian 
chant  and  vocal  music,  are  tauçht  with  success. 

The  accounts  of  the  Commissionners  ara  well  kopt,  and  their 
finances  in  a  satisfactory  position,  exceut  that  in  some  few  of  the 
municipalities  there  are  prelty  large  airears,  and  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  collect  them.  The  school-houses  are  generally  neat  and 
well  kept.  Tiie  teachers,  bolh  maie  and  female,  are  persons  of 
exemplary  roanners,  and  though  not  ail  possessed  of  equal  talents 
and  acquirements,  yet  devoted  in  gênerai  with  zeal,  to  the  duties 
of  their  liigli  mission. 

I  now  give  you  a  few  détails  relating  to  each  of  the  dijferent 
municipalities  separately. 

ClTy  OF   MONTREAL. 

■'City  of  Monlreai  [CallioUcs.)— The  Catholic  population  of  the 
City  of  Montréal  is  provided  with  excellent  schools,  some  of  thepi 
being  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Conncil  of  the  City.  The  Commercial  Acadeiny  or  Model-School, 
kept  by  Messrs.  Doran  and  Ganiot,  continue  to  give  excellent  re- 
sulls.  Il  has  been  attended,  this  year,  by  120  pupils.  The  pupils' 
books  of  writing,  arithmetic,  and  book-keeping  are  neat  and  well 
kept,  and  sbew  ihat  they  hâve  made  great  progress  in  thèse  varions 
branches. 

The  day-school  of  the  Convent  of  the  Congrégation  de  Notre- 
Dame,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners,  has  been 
altended  this  year  by  140  pupils.  The  Providence  Orphan  School 
lias  71  pupils.  The  success  of  thèse  pupil.s  i.=  soinething  very  le- 
raarkable  ;  il  is  highly  gratifying  to  fîiid  thèse  poor  orphans  mak- 
ing,  at  limes,  much  greater  progress,  under  the  éducation  provided 
for  them  by  the  charity  of  the  public,  than  children  whose  parents 
incur  heavy  expense  for  the  same  object.  Mr.  Quinlan's  School 
is  well  kept,  and  gives  exceedingly  gratifying  results  ;  il  is  al- 
tended by  50  pupils.  The  school  kept  by  Mlle.  Godére  is  attended 
by  50  pupils,  and  is,  as  a  whole,  one  of  the  best  in  my  district. 
ISIrs.  Byrn's  school  is  inferior  to  what  it  was  in  former  years  ;  it  is 


attended  by  40  pupils.  Mlle.  Poitras,  who  dévotes  herself  with 
the  greatest  zeal  to  the  direction  of  her  school,  has  now  71  pupils. 
An  eighlh  school  is  kept  by  Mme.  Dufresne  ;  bolh  luiiguages  arc 
taught  by  her  wilh  good  success.  The  schools  under  control  are 
attended  by  a  total  of  602  pupils.  'l'Iie  Commissioners'  accounts 
kept  in  good  order.  The  Commissioners  own  but  one  School- 
house,  that  in  which  the  Commercial  Academy  is  kept.  1  regret 
to  see  that  many  of  the  Scliool-rooms  are  much  loo  small,  and 
badly  ventilated,  and,  ccrtainly,  such  as  can  in  no  way  compare 
vpilh  the  majority  of  the  country  school-houses  in  my  district. 

COUNTY   OF    MONTREAL. 

Uockektga. — The  Catholic  Commissioners  of  lliis  municipality 
hâve  an  excellent  school,  altended  by  60  pupils.     Ail  the  branches 

qnired  for  Elem  !,iai\  '^  iv  ils,  are  taught  with  success.  The 
schools-mistres-,     ;     .    I  .,  is  acquainted   with  the  English 

and  French  iau  :  .  i  .-erves  praise  for  her  aptiiess  and 

zeal.  The  Conii..  -M-.!..  ciL-.oiinls  are  well  kept.  The  Protes 
tant  dissentienls  hâve  a  Êchool  attended  1^  28  pupils  ;  much  pro- 
s  was  made  in  this  school  under  Mr.  Burns,  a  teacher  who  is 
now  engaged  at  St.  Henri. 

Coteau  St.  Louis. — In  this  municipality,  in  addition  to  the  deal 
and  dumb  institute,  there  is  a  model  school  for  boys,  kept  by  the 
Clercs  de  St.  Viateur,  who  also  conduct  the  former  institution.  A 
higher  degree  of  progress  might  justly  be  expected  frora  this  school, 
if  the  pupils  (125)  who  attend  it  were  more  assidnous.  The  lesulls 
ofthe  examination  which  I  made  at  the  period  of  my  second  visit, 
were  very  satisfactory.  The  deaf  and  dumb  institute,  which  I  also 
visitjd,  présents  notwithslanding  the  small  number  of  pupils,  a 
spectacle  full  of  interest.  The  pupils  answered  in  writing  ana  by 
signs,  ail  the  questions  put  to  them,  and  seemed  to  bave  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  French  and  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, and  history.  The  municipality  has  also  two  good  girl's 
schools,  one  of  them  conducted  by  Miss  Bibaud,  the  olher  by  Miss 
Leraire,  bolh  of  whom  display  much  zeal  and  devotedness  ;  thèse 
two  schools  are  attended  hy  a  total  of  103  pupils.  The  accounts 
ofthe  Commissioners  are  well  kopt,  but  there  is  unfoitunately  a 
large  amount  of  anears  due.  The  dissentienls  hâve  a  model- 
scbool,  conducted  by  Mr.  Lamb,  a  very  assidnous  and  laborious 
leachcr  ;  it  is  attended  by  40  pupils.  Their  accounts  are  well 
kept. 

(To  he  continued.'i 
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EDCCATIOXAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

—  Dcath  bas  again  strnck  down  one  of  the  most  cmiucnt  citizcns 
of  Montréal.  Tbis  time  he  has  deaU  his  blow  among  the  thin  ranks  ot' 
our  naen  of  science.  Dr.  Andrew  F.  Holmes,  the  Dean  of  tbc  Faeulty 
of  Medicine  of  McGill  Collège,  died  suddeply  on  Tuesd.ay  evening. 

In  the  year  1Î97,  the  fathcr  of  Dr.  Holmes  was  on  his  way  to  Canada 
with  his  wife,  wben  the  vcssel  in  which  he  had  sailed  was  captured  by 
a  French  frigate  and  t.aken  as  a  prize  to  Cadiz.  There  the  Doctor  was 
born,  .and  was  baplized  at  the  Church  of  St.  Jago  by  the  nanic  of 
Andrew  Fernando.  The  family  reached  Canada  in  ISOl.  In  1811  he 
was  .articled  to  the  late  Dr.  Arnoldi,  with  whom  he  sludied  for  several 
years,  after  whieh  he  went  to  Ediaburgli  to  complète  his  studies,  and 
thence  to  Paris.  In  1819  he  returned  to  Canada  with  his  diploma  of 
M.  D.,  and  began  ihe  practicc  of  his  profession  as  a  partner  of  his  former 
patron.  This  partnership  being  subseqnently  dissolvcd  he  con- 
tinued  to  practice  alone  up  to  the  day  of  his  death.  After  his  return, 
in  1824,  with  the  late  Drs.  Caldwell  and  Robertson,  he  foundcd  the 
Montréal  School  of  Medicine,  known  afterwards  as  the  "  Montréal 
Médical  Institution,"  which  when  the  University  of  McGill  Collège  w.is 
set  in  opération  in  1828  or  '9,  was  merged  in  the  Médical  Faeulty  of 
that  institution.  This  School  has  long  ranked  among  the  foremost  on 
this  continent,  and  has  been  a  boast  of  the  city.  Up  to  the  j-ear  183G 
he  fiUed  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  and  Chemisfry.  In  that  year,  the 
duty  was  divided.  lie  toking  Chemistrj-  alonc,  which  he  held  till  1812, 
whèu  he  succeedcd  Dr.  Kobcrlson  in  the  chair  which  he  has  ever  since 
iiUed.  At  the  reorganization  of  the  Faeulty  in  1854,  he  became  and 
had  contiuued  ever  since  Dean  of  the  Faeulty,  discharging  the  duties 
of  bis  office  with  a  zeal,  diligence  and  alacrity  beyond  praise,  also  hold- 
ing the  chair  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  Ile  was,  we 
believe,  the  oldest  professer  in  Canada.  Dr.  Holmes  was  also  the 
founder,  with  a  few  others,  of  the  Natural  History  Society,  and  pursued 
for  many  years  the  study  of  Ihe  catiiral  sciences  wilh  "grcat  zeal  and 
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sii(;c:c»3,  winiiing  for  himself  rcinitation  as  a  naturalist,  in  days  wlieu    in  spccial  scliools,  will  it  i3  to  bc  liopi'il,  Ijc  euforccd  by  government 
sliuleiit's  in  tliosc  ticlils  lacked  tlic  many  aids  and  inciteraents  to  diligence  1  Revue  Populaire  des  Sciences. 
Iiosâcssi  J  now.     Ilis  herlxanum  consisting  of  a  very  complète  collection 
ol'  ihe  piailla  of  Canada  hc  presented  a  fcw  yeara  ago  to  tho  Muséum  of 
thc  Cnivcrsity. 

On  Tiusday  ho  was  apparently  quite  well,  and  was  busy  a.-  u  :i:il 
atteuding  to   bis  piaetice   up  to  si;:  p.  m.     At  balf-past  eiglii  K 
busy  writing  notices,   we  belieyo,   to   convenc   a  meeting  ol'  M'   i 
Faculty,  wlien  lie  droiit  liis  pcn,  and   droopcd  liis  liead  unon  Iii- 
Being  asked  if  bc  h':is   unwoll,  im   u-plv  ivas  fivcii,   an'    in  !'   i 
space  he -n-as  dcad.     Dr.  Camp'.' H  "^lo  callcd  in,  :iini  n  ,,>    ^.r,: 
in  less  tbau  fivc  minute?,  but  (mm   |;,ir.     liis  lïkii'l  an!   ■      :>  i-m       n 
jiasscd  av/ay  forevcr.  It  is  said  ibat  ho  liad  bceii  trouliliMl  \'  ii'i    ;.  114.1- n 
of  disease  of  tbe  beart— and   an  evening  contemporaiy   statts   Uiat  hy 
was  so  couviuued  of  the  probability  tbat  he  should  die  suddcaly,  tbnt  it 
was  bis  constant   custoni   to   kcep   bis   own  and   tbe  Colk-Lie  business 


he  ] 


—  Bcfore  tbe  Prince  of  Wales  Icft  tbe  Province,  hc  requested  tbe 

Duke  ofNcwcastlc  to  convey  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General 

lî,   1.    i:r  1(1  a|i|in)]Hifito  a  sum  of  nioney  to  varions  edncational  insti- 

:     1        ;',:i.     Tbis  tbe  Duke  did  in  a  letter,  datcd  tbe  nth  Sept- 

'■  I.  liiiund  Head,  of  which  tbe   following  is  an  extract  ; — 

!  urc  of  iufoiniing  yen    tbat  tbe  Prince  of  Wales  bas 

,.  I!  Il     1  il  .    i'aiil;  of  Montréal  the  sum  of  whieb 

1,      i,  !       '        a  lu  bc  so  good  as  to  distribute  to  ibe 

I (1         ,11    lia    the  following  scbedule,  in  tbe  sums 

j/aa.j  (i;  •■   lokenof  tho  very  great  gratification 

v.hicli  lii     !:        '  i  '        iaived  from  tbe  interesting  visit  whieb 

ià  now  la    :  :  :  i    I    a  proof  of  the  decp  in'erest  whieb  he 

must  ahv  I  '  ivogress  of  tbis  magnilicent  Province. 


■ucd  by  the  pcopl 


;  sinccrely  niL 

—  We  understanil  tbat  an  attempt  13  being  niade 

riia.:    M!  aal  ni  tii  ■  ;  -v.   1 1 1 aiiimar  School  Buildings 
tli      'i  '■<  '    l.  i  la.     The   snni   rcquired   I 

dua.  lal j;,      l._-    ia,.i.  i     by    mcanS    >if    S.^00    ^llal■l■.^    \,  '      ■ 

hol  k-r   ta  a  unaùnatiou  to  tbe  Scboul  1  1    t'cliri-    j: 

froc  ofallcbnrge  for  tuition.     Aboul--    ,,    ■:.].,.  

Province,  ofwliiab  Québec   bas   coin  I  a     :    !      -     ,  i^       1,      :a     . 

ProlVsao,-Th.v„iisn„,  and  îlia  P.-v  .1  \\\  \\,:a.,..a,  Ikala:  al  lli.'  (Ir.iaa 
mai  .S,  II, Mil,  .,,a  i:,,.  ilimiaihai.  ,,,,,  ,„iia<l  l.y  tiie  Collège  to  iirge  thoir 
aj'ai     !,      a  .■  .  :i  ,1    ,.  .;ia  .,  1  il.rinl  i-esponse,  and  secure  a 

sai'ii  'a  .  I  .  a  ..  ;  ,  r  i:  ,  t,,  ;  a-li  on  tbe  works  now  in  pro- 
gi'-a   la  rai  is  laiidcrcd  neeessaryby  the  great 

TlKiilia  lieen  already  promised  : — The  Lord 

liish-i]!,  Ça.,,     i;    ;  ,.     ,:     I     ;     srajl;  Henry   Thomas,    Esq.,    $500; 

Ib'ii    .1,,!,,,    '1,1  ,,,,     \\     ,\,,ikman,  Esq.,  $100;  Sir  W.  Logan, 

^"■'     I          -       '■'  V,               ,   ,    a  ;   Ashley  Hibliard,  Esii  ,  SlOO  ;  I.  J. 

<;i          :                        1  ':            ,  ÇâO;  J.    C.    Baker,  Es.).,  $100;  A. 

11     ■        -              -     ■  1                   ,.,;,_   Esq.,    $20;  a    fricnd,  $20;    sums 

—  Sys/,,,:  ;  '  //i,;ii»t;io«  irt  Ce/fiKm.— Afteragitatingand 
discussiny  II  i  ;  many  years,  tbe  Belgian  Chambers  bave  at 
lengtb  passa.l  a  a,,  lal  hiw  for  the  organization  of  a  System  of  teacbiug 
agriculture. 

The  following  establishments  are  foundcd  for  tbe  purpose  by  tbe 
State,  or  with  its  assistance  : 

Jl    A  Veterinary  School 

B     Vn  Institute  ol  AoUCultuie 

C    Iwo  S^booU  olPiicticxl  II  iticilture 

The  Louise  ofi   sti   cliou  m  tlifsc  will  be  as  follows  — 

1  VetLi  \  1  1  — \  Il  I  1  b  losophy  tl  cm  stn  lotiny  dt.^ 
c  u  liVL        l  '  domestie    inim  1      ^tner  1     n 

t  J)      il  1  barmacol     v    an  1  ,,en  lal  11    ra 

i  Cl  t  c  1  ^ical  anito    ■\     si    ciil  i  atl  olo   > 

ml    11  1^  ^or^      ooletii      cmbiac  n^  1  y^ieni. 

bi     d  n^,  i    l  1     1     ^  ol  domcstic  auimvlï.     sanitiry  discipline,  mcdic  1 

juib|i  Itnc  f  iiiery,  snrgery  obstetiics,  and  clinical  médecine  and 
snrgery. 

B.  Agricultural  Institute:— 

Rural  cn!;inccriirf,  embracing  geomelry,  stercometry,  surveying  and 
tracing,  taking  of  levais,  linear  drawing,  drainage,  irrigation,  agricul- 
tural implcments,  and  rural  architecture  ; 

Plitisirid  iinii  ilirmictd  scitncer.,  embracing  natural  pbiloscphy,  mctec 
1"''    '.   ai.aai  11-,,  cbemical  analysis  and  maniimlations,   aud  agricul- 

/,'  a',',  embracing  mineralogy,  geology.botany,  and  zoology, 
apiiia.l  La  a^:, ^allure; 

ZuuiccJinic,  embracing  animal  anatomy  and  physiology,  hygieue  and 
the  brceding,  rearing  and  management  of  domestic  animais  ; 

General  and  spécial  agriculture  ; 

Rural  and  forest  economy,  rural  jurisprudence,  and  knowlcdga  of 
farm  accounts  ; 

Practical  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

C.  Scbools  of  Practical  Horticulture  : — 

French  and  Dutch  languages,  aritbmetic,  construction  of  green- 
liouses  and  garden  works;  botany,  theory  and  praclico  of  horticulture, 
and  accounts. 

Tho  course  of  studies  at  tbe  Veterinary  School  will  extend  ovor  four 
years,  and  at  tbe  Institute  of  Agriculture  and  tbenorticultural  Scbools 
will  be  limited  to  three  years. 

With  snch  a  course  of  instruction,  and  a  full  staff  of  able  professors, 
it  will  only  be  necessary,  in  ordcr  to  ensure  success,  tbat  tbe  candi- 
dates sbould  posscss  a  solid  eduoatioA.    This  rule,  so  often  overlooked 


Lower  C   ■       i    "-  :  i  '-'  ■    ■  as 

Collège  li.i      ■■■    i,a    I   ,      ,  ,     ,,    a  ,,     i       ,     a  ,.  ,  ,    , 

TorontùTiai,  i  ai_,  ,;,i,   i,'-  ■  a'  .  (',,11,  y.a  l-aa      a, a,!,,     ■  r..'       .   ,]^,, 

—  P.  Cumin,  Esq.,  wbo  is  conuected  with  an  Impérial  Commission  to 
inquire  iuto  tbe  state  of  éducation   in  England  bas  recently  visited  the 
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McGill's  services  were  also  sought  for  and  readily  obtained.   He  was  for 
sotne  time  an  Executive  Councillor  and,  in  1843,  wa»,  l'^-  T-ni'l  Mpt,- ilt',-,  I 
offored  the  sreakership  of  tbe  Législative  Council,  n- 
tliougli  he  then  declined  it,  lie  afterwards,  in   1847, 
until  the  foUowing  year,  wlien,  with  liis  collenprii<'9  in  : 
he  resigned  it.    Mr.  McGill  wa3  also,  for  iivim-  '-. 
Montréal  Bible  Society,  and  when  ho  resii^  : 
oaly  recsived  the  cordial  thunks  of  the  Soi  ; 
services  but  was  placed  at  the  hcad  of  thi;   ;. 

Society,  thon  crcated.  He  was  also  the  liiii  U..  .ii,/,.im  ^.  ,.,,.  ,..,,t  .,  ... 
road  Company— the  St.  Lawrence  and  Chaim-iuiu — estaljliohuil  iii  Ca- 
nada, from  its  commencement,  in  1834,  until  tho  completion  of  its  road. 
in  1838.  For  many  years,  dating  from  its  cemmencement  in  1835,  lie 
was  Président,  and  gave  much  of  his  time,  and  no  small  araount  of  his 
raeans,  in  supporting  the  National  Society  of  St.  Andrew.  He  also 
servcd  tho  office  of  Mayor  of  Montréal  from  1810  to  1842,  during  which 
pcriod  many  and  greatimprovements  were  eficcted  in  tins  city.  In  short, 
whether  as  a  statesmaii  and  politician,  a  usefui  and  active  niember  of  our 
municipal  government,  or  as  patriotic,  liberal-miudcd  and  philanthropie 
citizen,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  n.ime  any  man  who, 
in  our  community, — or  indeed  in  any  community— so  deservedly  ment- 
ing  the  esteem  and  regard  of  his  fellow-men  as  the  laie  Mr.  McGill. — 
Montréal  Herald. 

—  About  the  same  time  that  the  obiliiaiy  notice  on  Sir  George 
Simpson  was  inserted  in  our  columns,  another  notable  of  the  North- 
West,  though  of  humbler  prétentions,  disappeared  from  the  scène  of  life. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Faribault  died  in  Minnesota  Territory,  on  the  20th  of  August 
last,  aged  87  years.  He  was  born  at  Berthier,  Lower  Canada,  in  1773 
His  father,  Barthclemi  Faribault,  a  Parisiau  by  birth,  had  lilled  the 
office  of  Milit.ary  Secretary  under  the  DuQuesne  Administration,  and 
died  in  1801.  '  Some  years  beforo  this  event  took  place,  Mr.  J.  B.  Fari- 
bault had  rcmoved  to  Québec,  whero  having  obtained  a  situation  as 
Accountant  in  a  mercantile  establishment,  he  remained  five  years.  As 
this  calling  ill-suited  his  inclinations,  he  longed  for  a  change  and  offered 
his  services  to  the  American  North-West  Company,  which  were  accepted. 
In  May  1796  he  started  from  Montréal  for  Makinaw,  where  his  stay  was 
but  of  short  duration.  While  on  this  jouroey  he  married  Miss  Ainse, 
bv  whom  he  had  eight  children.  Having  remamed  eleven  years  in  the 
einploy  of  the  North-West  Company,  and  experienced  many  reverses, 
he  at  last  fixed  his  home  in  Minnesota,  and  founded  the  settlement 
which  bears  his  name.  He  was  the  lirst  who  cultivated  the  soil  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  Forty  years  ago,  having  purchased  agricultural  impl 
ments  he  taught  the  Indians  how  to  till  the  earth,  in  which  undertaking 
his  success  was  complète.  He  was  universally  known  by  the  tribes 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Missouri,  and  possessed  their  enlire  con- 
fidence. He  could  not,  as  the  late  Goveraor  of  the  Hudson's  Baj 
Territories,  boast  of  the  honor  of  a  visit  from  the  Prince  of  Wales 
during  the  sojourn  of  His  Royal  Highness  in  Montréal  ;  still,  as  one  of 
the  cnterprising  and  chivalrous  descendants  of  those  Europeans  who 
first  settlcd  in  the  wilderness  of  tlie  Par  West,  he  had  the  good  fortun 
to  share  in  the  inauguration  of  a  civilization,  the  results  of  which  the 
Prince  has  now  had  an  opportunity  pcrsonally  to  witness  and  to  admir 

An     earthquake    was   felt  ou   a   vast    ^rea     of    the    continent 

of  America,  on  the  l7th  of  October.  There  were  several  shocks 
at  différent  times,  but  the  most  violent  was  felt  at  a  quarter  beforo 
si.t  in  the  morning-.  This  convulsion  seems  to  hâve  been  felt  with  varions 
degrees  of  intensity  at  the  same  moment,  from  Portland  to  Montréal  in  a 
northern  direction,  and  from  Belleville  to  Pointe  aux  Pères  in  an  eastern 
direction.  Although  the  shock  was  sufficient  to  throw  light  objects 
•about  within  houses  and  to  cause  the  fall  of  stones  from  chimneys, 
and  of  tiles  from  roofs,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  serions -accident 
happened  anywhere.  Reports  vary  as  to  the  duration  of  the  pheno- 
raenon. 

A  friend  writes  to  us  :  "  it  about  four  o'clock  I  felt  a  sharp  shock 
and  heard  a  noise  in  the  direetion  of  the  street  as  if  the  Windows  were  about 
being  forced.  I  first  thought  it  was  the  wind,  but  upon  reflexion  I  found 
thatllie  stroke  at  the  window  was  too  sharp  and  not  of  sufBcient  duration 
to  be  caused  by  the  wind.  1  thought  of  thieves,  rose  from  my'bed,  and  went 
to  the  window.  The  atmosphère  was  very  dark  but  there  was  no  wind. 
I  returned  to  my  bed  and  remained  watching  for  some  time  until  I  fcU  a 
sleep  again,  the  thought  of  an  earthquake  never  came  to  my  mind.  I 
was  dreaming  that  1  was  on  a  railway  car  and  pretty  well  jostled  on  a 
rough  track,  when  I  was  awakened  with  the  same  sensation  one  feels  by 
the  sudden  stopping  of  the  cars.  Tlien  I  felt  for  some  time  as  if  a  huge 
animal  was  under  my  bed  moving  it  up  and  down,  and  nt  the  same  time, 
I  heard  a  tremeudous  rattling  about  tbe  house  accompanied  by  the  same 
noise  as  that  of  several  heavy  carriages  running  in  the  street.  I  then, 
of  course,  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  an  earthquake  and  that  the  noise  I 
had  first  heard  from  the  window  was  a  warning  or  avmit  coureur  of  the 
frightful  phenomenon.  I  cried  oui  to  the  other  iiersous  in  the  house  •'  let 
us  go  down  in  the  street"  but  before  we  had  put  on  the  necessary 
garments,  ail  was  quiet  again.  I  looked  at  the  clock  it  wanted  twelve 
minutes  to  six.  Other  persons  in  the  house  who  had  been  awake  before 
the  convulsion  began,  say  that  it  had  certainly  lasted  more  than  one 
minute;  with  an  interruption  of  a  few  seconds.  For  my  own  part  I  hâve 
no  doubt  that  I  felt  it  and  heard  it_ during  ncarly  one  minute,  though  it 
must  hâve  begun  while  I  was  sleeping." 


Earlhquakes  are  attributed  to  the  same  causes  as  volcanoes,  viz  :  the 

is>i<  ni  iiaiited  substances  which  are  in  the  interior  of  the  [earth-  That 

;i7ui(Zyi)C  exist  under  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  évident  from 

I   volcanoes  and  also  from  artesian  wells,  and  spriugs  of 

1  1  ■  explosion  ofgases  caused  bythe  contact  of  such  masses 

1  .    clit-iiiiMl  ruiiou  which    we  may   imagine,    although 

\\  !i  to  us,  is  sufScient  to  creatc  violent 

!ic  earth. 

il  Canada  was  that  oflC63,describcd  in 

-.   i.i .     ..     ^..attst  on  record  are  thoao  that  destroyed 

ma  ;uid  Lidbun,  the  ii.st  iu  1740,  the  second  in  1753,  by  which  more 
than  22,000  lives  were  lost.  It  extended  to  Greenland  and  to  Africa. 
Quito  was  also  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  «nd  in  1830,  Gua- 
temala sufîered  in  the  same  manner  by  shocks  that  were  renewed  during 
fivc  consécutive  days. 

The  last  census  develops  the  fact  that  there  are  more  Scotchmen 
aud  descendants  of  Scotchmen  in  London  than  in  Edinburgh,  more  Irisli 
than  in  Dublin,  100,000  more  Roman  Catholics  than  iu  Rome,  and  more 
Jews  than  in  Palestine.— Tliere  are  also  60,000  Germans,  30,000  French, 
and  6,000  Italiaus  ;  a  large  nnmber  of  Asiatics,  and  many  who  still 
ship  tlieir  idols. 


n  the  arti.  le  which  appcaved  in  our  last,  on  the  reopening 
of  the  Commercial  Academy  in  Côlé  Street,  for  "  Mr.  Hogan,  a  young 
genlleman  of  promising  ability,"  etc.,  rcad,  Mr.  Keegan,  etc. 
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LITER^TTJRE. 


I>OE!TIt-5r. 


MY  FATIIER'S  LAND.  (1) 

God  bless  our  Father's  Land, 
Keep  her  in  heart  and  hand 

One  with  our  own  ! 
From  ail  lier  foes  défend, 
Be  her  brave  people'a  friend, 
On  ail  her  reaima  descend. 

Protect  her  throne  ! 

Father,  in  loving  eare, 

Guard  Thou  her  kingdom's  heir, 

Guide  ail  his  ways  ; 
Thine  arm  his  shelter  be 
From  harm  by  land  or  sea, 
Bid  3torm  and  danger  Hee, 

Prolong  hi3  days  ! 

Lord,  let  war's  tempeat  cease, 
Fold  the  whole  earth  in  peace 

Under  thy  wings. 
Make  ail  thy  nations  one. 
Ail  hearts  beneath  Ihc  siin, 
TiU  Thon  shalt  reign  alone 

Great  King  of  Kings  ! 


(1)  Thèse  stanzas,  by  Longfello-n-,  irere  sung  by  a  thousand  girls  at 
the  Winthrop  School,  Boston,  on  the  occasion  of  tlic  Prince's  visit,  to 
liie  air  of  "  God  gave  the  Queen  :  " 


A  LA  CLAIRE  FONTAINE. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  this  Song  of  the  French  Canadian.s, 
fcferred  to  in  the  narratives  of  the  Saguenay  Excursion  of  H.  R.  H.,  the 
•rince  of  Wales  :— 

As  by  the  crystal  fouut  I  straycd. 
On  which  the  dancing  mconbeams  idayed, 
The  Wiiter  secmed  so  clear  and  bright, 
1  bathed  myself  in  its  deliglit. 

I  loved  thee  from  the  hour  we  met. 

And  never  can  that  love  forget. 

The  water  seemcd  so  clear  and  brighl, 
I  bathed  myself  in  its  delight  ; 
The  nightingale  above  my  head 
As  sweet  a  stream  of  music  shed. 

I  loved  Ihee  from  the  hour  we  met, 

And  never  can  that  love  forget. 

The  nightingale  above  my  head, 
As  sweet  a  stream  of  music  shed. 
Sing,  nightingale  !  thy  heart  is  glad  ! 
But  I  could  wcep  for  mine  is  sad  ! 

I  loved  thee  from  the  hour  we  met. 

And  never  can  that  love  forget, 

Sing,  nightingale  I  thy  heart  is  glad  1 
But  1  could  weep  for  mine  is  sad  ! 
For  1  hâve  lest  my  lady  fair, 
And  ?he  lias  left  me  to  despair  ! 

1  loved  thee  from  the  hour  ve  met, 

And  never  can  that  love  forget. 

For  I  hâve  lost  ray  lady  fair. 
And  she  has  left  me  to  despair. 
For  that  I  gave  not,  when  she  spoke, 
Tlie  rose  that  from  its  tree  I  broke. 

I  loved  thee  from  the  hour  vre  met, 

And  never  can  that  love  forget. 

For  that  I  gave  not  when  she  spoke. 
The  rose  that  from  its  tree  I  broke  ;  ' 
I  wish  the  rose  were  on  its  tree. 
And  my  beloved  again  with  me  ! 

I  loved  thee  from  the  hour  \ve  met. 

And  never  can  that  love  forgt-i. 


BEFORE  THE  GRAVE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

The  soft  rays  cf  the  autumn  sun 

Fell  goldenly  on  land  and  wave, 
Touching  with  holv  light  the  grave 

That  holds  the  dust  of 'Washingtou. 
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A  sacred  Présence  broorted  \ound, 

A  balo  of  divinest  llarae  ; 

Tlie  meiHoiy  of  the  miglity  name 
That  makes  Mount  Vernoii  liallowed  gi'ouiwl 

A  stately  silent  group  was  tliere — 

The  nation's  Ruler  crowncd  with  year-, 
Aiid  England's  Prince  aniid  liis  pecrs, 

L'iicovered  in  tlie  révèrent  air  ! 

Bcntath  tlie  old  ancestral  trees 

They  walked  togctlier  side  hy  sidc. 
In  Sun  and  shadow,  close-allied, 

Linked  in  the  liappy  bands  of  Peaee. 

Two  friendly  nations  met  in  tlieru, 
Two  uiighty  nations,  one  of  old, 
Ca-t  in  tlie  same  gigantic  mould. 

Shoots  frora  the  sturdy  Saxon  Stem. 

They  gathered  ro'ind  bis  holy  diist. 
The  wisest  of  the  maiiy  wise. 

That  shaped  oiir  early  destinies, 
And  fought  our  battics,  sternly  just. 

And  gloried  in  liis  common  Name  ; 

Forgetting  ail  things  but  his  famé. 
Remembering  only  whal  was  good  ! 

'Twas  gracefully  and  nobly  done, 

A  royal  tribute  to  the  free, 

Who,  Prince,  wiU  long  remember  lliee. 
Bafore  the  Grave  of  Washington  ! 


EDUC^TIOISr. 


Teacliiug^  Power. 


(Conduded  froin  our  iasl.) 

Tiie  elemeiilary  teachev  must  be  a  niaii  ol  action:  lii.s  fiuictioiis 
are  aggressive  and  call  for  the  e.xerci.se  of  décision  of  characler,  a 
prompt  jiidgment,  a  reasiy  skill,  and  a  facile  intelligence.  A  pas- 
sive, iaipie.ssible,  abstracled,  or  an  exclusively  literary  character, 
howeverpleasiuçT  as  Ihe  subjeet  of  spéculation  In  connection  wilh 
soine  oflices,  is  foreign  1o  the  business  of  properly  comlucied 
schools. 

To  show  liow  a  skilfui  v,-e  1  iiaineil  educalor  can  conduct  a 
sohool,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  copying  the  fol lowing  passage 
from  one  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann's  Annual  Reports,  in  which  iie 
gives  an  account  of  some  Prussian  and  Saxon  schools,  highiy  inter- 
esting  and  instructive. 

He  vvrites,  "  on  veviewing  a  period  of  si.v  week»,  the  greater 
part  of  which  I  spenl  in  visiting  .schools  m  the  north  and  middle 
of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  entering  the  .schools  to  hear  the  first  recit- 
ations in  the  morning.  and  rennaining  lill  the  la.«.t  was  completeil 
al  night,  I  call  to  mind  three  things  abonl  wliieh  I  cannol  be  niis- 
taken.  In  some  of  my  opinions  and  inferenoes  I  may  hâve  errcd, 
but  oflhe  following  facts  there  can  be  no  doubt: 

1.  During  ail  liiis  time,  I  never  saw  a  teacher  liearing  a  lesson 
of  any  kind,  (e.vcepting  a  reading  or  spelling  le.sson),  U'ith  a  book 
in  his  hand. 

■2.  I  never  saw  a  teacher  silting  while  hearing  a  lecilatioi;. 

3.  Though  I  saw  hundreds  of  schools,  and  Ihousands— I  think, 
I  maysay,  within  bounds,  tens  of  thousands  of  pupil.s,— /nei;er 
saw  one  cliild  undergoing  punishmcnt,  or  arraigned  for  mis- 
conduct.  I  necer  saw  one  cliild  in  ttarx/rom  having  beenpunish- 
ed,  or  frnnifear  ofbeing  punished. 

During  tlie  above  period,  I  witnessed  e.xereises  in  ijeography, 
ancient  and  modem  ;  in  the  German  language,— frotn  the  e.vplan- 
ation  of  the  sin^iplest  words,  up  to  belles-lettres  disquisilions,  wilh 
rules  for  speaking  and  writing;— in  arithmelic,  algebra,  geornetiy, 
surveying  and  trigonometry  ;  in  book-keeping;  "in  civil  history, 
ancient  and  modem  :  in  natural  philosophy  ;  inbolany  and  zoology  ; 
in  mineralogy,  where  tliere  were  luindreds  of  spécimens  :  in îhe 
endiess  variety  of  the  exercises  in  ihinking,  knowledseof  nature,  of 
Ihe  woild  and  of  Society  ;  in  Bible  hislory,  and  in  Bible  knowledge  ; 
—and,  as  I  before  said,  in  no  one  of  the.sé  cases  did  F  see  a  teacher 
with  a  book  in  his  hand.  His  book,— his  book.s,— his  library,  was 
in  his  head.  Promptiy,  withont  panse,  withoul  hésitation,  from 
Ihe  rich  resources  of  his  own  mind,  he  brought  forlli  whalever  the 


occasion  demanded.  I  remember  calling  one  morning  at  a  country 
school  in  Saxony,  where  every  lliing  about  the  premises,  and  iliê 
appearance,  both  of  teacher  and  childreu  indicaled  very  narrow 
pecuniary  circumstances.  As  I  enlered  the  teacher  was  just  ready 
to  commence  a  lesson  or  lecture  on  French  history.     He  gave  net 

ly  the  events  of  a  parlicular  peiiod  in  the  history  ot  France  but 

Butioned,  as  he  proceeded,  ail  ihe  contemporary  sovereigns  of 
neighbouring  nations.  The  ordinary  lime  for  a  lesson  hère,  as 
elsewhere,  was  an  hour.  This  was  somewhat  longer,  for,  towards 
the  close,  the  teacher  entered  into  a  strain  of  thonghl,  from  which 
it  was  diliieult  to  break  olf,  and  rose  lo  a  strain  of  éloquence  which 
it  was  delightfnl  to  liear.  The  scholars  were  ail  absorbed  in  atten- 
tion. Tliey  had  paper,  pen,  and  ink  betore  them,  and  took  brief 
notes  of  wliat  was  said.  A  small  text  book  of  liislory  was  nsed 
by  the  pupils,  which  they  sludied  at  home. 

1  hâve  said  that  I  never  saw  a  teacher  sitting  in  his  school. 
.■Vged  or  young,  ail  stood.  Nor  did  they  stand  apart  and  aloof  in 
iullen  dignity.  They  miiigled  wi|âttlieir  pupils,  passing  rapidly 
frora  one  side  of  the  class  to  the  ^TOer,  animaling,  encouraginp, 
sympathizing,  brealhJng  life  into  less  active  natures,  assuring  the 
timid,  distribnling  encouragement  and  endearraent  to  ail. 

Thèse  inchements  and  endearments  of  the  teacher,  this  per- 
sonal  ubiquiiy,  as  it  weni,  among  ail  the  pupils  in  the  class  pre- 
vailed  rauch  more  as  the  pupils  were  yonnger.  The  habit  of  atten- 
tion being  once  formed,  nolhing  was  left  for  subséquent  years  or 
teachers,  but  the  easy  task  of  maintaining  it.  Was  there  ever 
such  a  comment  as  this  on  the  practice  olliiring  cheap  teachers 
because  the  school  is  yonng,  or  incompétent  ones,  because  it  is 
backward  ! 

Respecting  treatment,  Mr.  Mann  writes  as  follows: — 

"  The  teacher's  manner  was  better  than  parental,  for  it  liad  a 
parent 's  tenderness  and  vigilance,  without  the  (oolish  dotings  or 
indulgence  lo  which  parental  affection  is  pione. — /  heard  no  child 
ridicukd,  sneered  at,  or  scolded  for  making  a  mistake.  Ou  tlie 
contrary,  when  ever  a  mistake  was  made,  or  there  was  a  want  of 
promptness  in  giving  a  reply,  the  expression  of  the  teacher  was 
that  of  grief  and  disappointment,  as  though  there  had  been  a 
failure,  noî  inerely  to  answer  the  question  of  a  master,  but  to  com- 
ply  with  the  expectations  of  a  friend.  No  child  was  disconcerted, 
disabled  or  bereft  of  his  sensés  thiough  fear.  Nay,  generally,  at 
the  ends  of  the  answers  the  teacher's  piaolice  is  to  encourage  him 
with  the  exclamation,  '  good,'  '  righl,'  '  wholly  right,'  &c.,  or  to 
clteck  him,  with  his  slow'^^y  and  painfully  articulated  '  no';  and 
this  is  done  wilh  atone  of  voice  that  marks  eveiy  degree  o{ plus 
and  mimis  in  the  scale  of  approbation  and  regret.  When  a  difficull 
question  bas  been  put  to  a  young  chîld,  which  taxes  ail  his  énergies, 
the  teacher  apjjroaches  him  with  a  look  mingled  with  concern  and 
encouragement  :  he  stands  before  him,  the  light  and  shadeof  hope 
and  fear  alternately  cios?iag  his  countenance;  he  lifts  his  arms 
and  turns  his  bocly, — as  a  bowler  who  has  given  a  wrong  direction 
to  his  bowl  will  wrillie  his  person  lo  bring  the  bail  back  upon  ils 
track  :  and,  finally,  if  the  little  wre.stler  with  difficully  triumphs, 
the  teacher  félicitâtes  him  upon  his  .success,  perhaps  seizes  him, 
and  shakes  him  by  lue  hand,  in  token  of  congratulation  ;  and 
when  the  difficulty  lias  been  really  formidable,  and  the  effort 
trininphant,  I  bave  seen  the  teacher  catch  up  the  child  in  his 
arms  and  embraee  him,  as  though  he  were  not  able  to  conlain  his 
ioy.  At  ano  her  time,  1  hâve  seen  a  teacher  aciually  c!ap  hi.s 
hands  wilh  delight  at  a  bright  reply  ;  and  ail  ihis  has  been  done  so 
natiirally  and  so  unaffectedly  as  to  excite  no  other  feeling  in  the 
residue  oflhe  children  -than  a  désire,  by  the  same  means,  to  win 
the  same  caresses.— What  person  worlhy  of  being  called  by  the 
name,  or  of  suslaining  the  sacred  relation  of  a  parent,  would  not 
give  any  thing,  bear  anv  thing,  sacrifice  any  thtng,  to  hâve  his 
children,  during  eight  or'ten  years  oflhe  period  of  their  cliildhood, 
surrounded  by  circnmslances,  and  breaihed  upon  by  sweet  and 
humanizing  influences,  lilce  thèse  !  " 

Hoping  that  what  I  am  now  wriliug  will  meel  the  eye  of  not  a 
few  of  our  tcichers,  I  take  Ihe  libcrly  of  making  one  or  two  other 
exlracts  from  the  same  genlleman's  Reports  of  German  schools, 
and  those  of  others.- Let  us  compare  iheir  melhod  of  leaching  the 
alphabei,  and  first  Icss^ons  in  leaching  reading  with  that  practised 
as  vet  fh  noiirlv  ail  our  scliooLs.— "  Thore,  the  children,  before 
they  are  taughi'letters,  are  put  through  a  course  of  logical  Irain- 
ing  ;  or  oral  ïeaching  in  exercising  the  powers  of  observation  and 
expression,- thus  preparing  ihe  mind  for  commencing  a  course  of 
instruction. 

After  a  suitable  time  spent  in  such  e.xercises  tlie  teaclier  iheu 
proceeds  to  learn  them  the  éléments  of  words  and  reading.— The 
first  step  is  lo  exercise  the  organs  of  sound  till  they  bave  acquired 
perfecl  command  of  their  vocal  powers;  and  this  atter  the  préviens 


FOR  LOWER  CANADA. 


exercises  of  mental  and  conversational  traininjr  is  a  task  soon 
accomplished.  They  are  tlien  tauglit  to  mter  distinctly  ail  tlie 
vowel  sounds.  The  characters  ov  letleis  renresenliiig  thèse  soun.l 
are  then  shown  and  described  to  thern,  till  tlie  forin  and  powei  ■>' 
each  are  distinctly  impressed  iipon  their  n^enioiies.  The  s^aim 
process  is  then  gone  tiirough  in  respect  i-i  dipllionss  and  cui:- 
sonants.  When  this  step  is  mastered,  they  are  ii,;,_  :.:  i.:r  r., .',•,- 
of  thèse  letters — w'uh  the  distiiict  understtnu! i ii  j  .  :  i  ■  '  ;•■ 
of  a  letter  and  the  ^OM'er  of  a  letter,  as  ueed  in  a  'a.  -      -     -  !i7 

Ihings.     Exercises   are  given   to  show  this  ami    \    ,     i^   ■'■     '    i;-' 
children   give   évidence    that   they  undersUind  ti: 
Each  letter,  observe,  is  made  a  subject  of  intere.~'i;      .1. 

It  is  described,  ils  power  or  powers,  are  illustrateil  .1  •  nil ■■■>  :: 

words,  and  this  continued  lill  the  chiJdren  caii  11.  linii  exiilain. 
illustrate  and  describe.  They  are  then  considered  prepared  to 
commence  reading,  which  is  donc  as  follows  :  Letters  aie  printed 
in  large  forni  on'  square  caids — one  on  each  card.  The  class 
stands  up  before  a  rack.  The  teacher  lioMs  tlie  cards  in  his  hand, 
places  one  on  the  rack,  and  a  conversation  of  tins  kind  passe? 
between  him  and  his  pnpils  :  what  letter  is  that  '.  W.  sound  il  — 
give  its  power.  W.  He  places  another  on  the  rack.  What  letter  is 
t"hat  ?  £.  What  sound  does  it  represent  ?  e.  Sound  the  two  in  suc- 
cession, la-e.  Juin  the  sounds.  we.  What  is  llie  meaning  oi'we^. 
Us,  not  them. — When  they  caunot  give  the  meaning,  the  teacher, 
of  course,  gives  it — and  leaves  it  not  till  well  unilerstood.  [One 
tliing  passed  before  well  understood  is  a  serions  delect  in  teaching 
— especially  at  the  beainning  of  a  child's  éducation.]  .'Vnother 
Word  is  then  brought  up  letter  aflei-  letter,  in  the  same  way,  and 
wilh  sirailar  questions  and  explanations  ;  then  another  and  another 
till  the  teacher  has  brought  before  his  class  as  many  as  make  a 
short  sentence.  Suppose  after,  toe  he  brings  before  them  in  the 
sarae  way,  do,  like,  school,  with  the  meaning  of  thèse  four  words 
he  familiarises  them  both  separately  and  conjoined.  They  are 
then  read  as  a  sentence. —  IVe  do  like  school.  Other  simple 
sentences  are  brought  before  them  in  the  same  successive  way  ; 
and  thus  they  are  grounded  in  the  knowledge  and  powers  of  letters, 
and  are  taught  to  read  words  of  one  syllable,  or  of  several  sylla- 
bles,  and  to  read  in  plain  reading,  by  the  same  process,  at  the 
same  time. — The  rule  is,  that  only  one  thing  is  taken  at  a  tiine,  1 
and  they  must  be  perfect  in  each  as  it  occiirs,  before  they  proceed 
to  the  next. 

After  being  well  exercised  in  this  way  with  the  cards  and  the  1 
rack,  they  then  proceed  to  read  suitable  sentences  in  theirspelling-  I 
books.  In  reading  thèse  the  same  care,  and  the  same  particularity, 
are  bestowed. 

But  ail  thèse  initiatory  exercises  are  gone  tluouïli  with  sn  mucli  | 
animation  and  zeal  that  the  children  catch  the  tire  of  the  tciclier,  j 
and  .show  as  mucli  earnestjicss  in  getting  hold  ol  his  instructions, 
as  he  in  comraunicating  them.  Even  in  explaining  letters  and 
showing  the  différences  of  their  powers,  he  manifesls  the  same 
earnestness  and  animation  as  if  expounding  sorae  important  prin- j 
ciple  to  an  advanced  class.  The  zeal  of  the  teacher  enkindies  the 
scholar.  He  charges  them  with  his  own  electricity  almost  to  the 
point  of  explosion.  Such  a  teacher  has  no  idle,  mischievous, 
whispering  children  around  him,  iior  any  occasion  for  the  rod.  He 
does  not  make  désolation  of  ail  the  active  impulses  of  childhood, 
and  csÀWX,  j)eace  ;  nor,  to  secure  stillnessamong  his  scholars,  iloes 
he  find  it  necessary  to  ride  them  with  the  nightmare  of  fear.  At 
the  end  of  an  hour,  both  he  and  his  pupils  come  frora  the  work  ail 
glowing  with  e.xcitement." 

How  différent  from  the  preceding  is  the  method  of  the  inajority 
of  teachers  in  our  sehools.— .A.  teacher  calls  up  a  class  of  abece- 
darians  ;  or,  what  is  more  common,  a  sinale  child  ;  he  holds  a 
book  or  a  card  before  him,  and,  with  a  pointer  in  his  hand,  says, 
ri,  the  child  echoes,  a  ;  then,  b,  and  the  chiUl  echoes,  b  ;  and  so  on 
till  the  vertical  row  of  lifeless  and  ill-iavoured  characters  is  com- 
pleted,  and  then,  reraands  him  to  his  seat,  ici  sil  still  and  look  al 
vacaney.  If  the  child  is  bright,  the  time  which  passes  dnring 
this  lesson  is  Ihe  only  part  of  the  day  when  he  does  not  think. 
Not  a  single  faculty  of  the  mind  is  oocupied  except  that  of  imitat- 
ing  sounds;  and  even  the  number  of  thèse  imitations  amounts  to 
only  twenty-six.  A  parrot,  or  an  idiot  could  do  the  same  thing.—  I 
Andsooflhe  organs  and  members  of  the  body.  They  are  con- j 
demned  to  inactivily,  for  Ihe  child  who  stands  ninst  Tlke  a  post 
is  most  approved  ;  nay,  lie  is  rebuked  if  he  does  nnt  ?'rMid  lik-  a  j 
post.  A  head  that  does  not  turn  to  the  right  or  !  ".  ■  .  ijat 
is  moveless  in  its   socket,  hands   hanging  motion  le-  's. 

and  tcet  inimovable  as  those  of  a  statue,  are  the  1 •    il    <■  ,,el- 

lonce,  while  the  child  is  echoing  the  senseless  table  of  a,  h.  c."'— 
As  a  gênerai  rule  many  days,  in  some  cases,  not  a  few  months, 
are  spent  before  the  twenty-six  letters  are  mastered  ;  and   when 


mastered,   pray,  what  training  has  the  mind  undergone  ?  What 

donc  to  eiiconiage  the   child  in   his   work?  to   make  him  like  his 

■   r    '    :     :   '  his  sfhool  :  îo  convince  him  that  school-work  is  a  work 

iiilino-;  ,-,ikI  ihatthe  things  taught  there  are  engag- 

:-.  ami   are   calcnlated   to  give    as  rauch  pleasure, 

'   :->leor  play  ?    An  effect  the  reverse  of  ail  this  is   ihe 

reMiil. — Vv'hat  has  this  a,  b,  c  work  of  a  quickening  tendency  ;  to 
stir  up  and  biing  ont  a  single  enlivening  thought,  or  to  give  direc- 
tion and  activity  to  the  mind,— teaching  it  how  to  think — judge  and 
roni^nn  '  !i<  i,-..i,ieiie<- .>  ihe  very  opposite  of  ail  this.  By  it  the 
c^i''-  '■    s  :■,    r    ■    îiaipiiessare  renderedstolidand  unapt  ; 

'         '      ■    :.r     '  !     :  i!)>t  to  be  trained   and   stimulated  to  a 

.ie  "i  i  !  '!L\,  i-  m  i.i!  L' ■!  et  becoming  stereotyped  in  indocility 
and  dnliiess.  The  eliect  ot  thus  dealing  with  the  mind  of  a  child 
in  coinmencing  his  éducation  is  serions.  Impressions  ihns  made 
upon  his  mind  cannot  be  rubbed  off  as  a  school  boy  does  the  pro- 
cess of  a  sum  worked  on  his  slate.  It  is  an  effect  wdiich  works 
into  the  very  grain  of  his  intellect  ;  and  seldom  or  never  is  it 
altogether  worked  oui. 

It  is  high  time  that  this  injurions,  deadening,  répulsive  way  of 
beginning  school-work  be  forever  banished  from  our  sehools. 

But  1  find  that  this  powerless— lifeless  and  very  unintelligent 
way  of  giving  instruction,  is  not  coiilined  to  the  initiatory  part  ot 
leaching  It  pervades  the  whole  of  the  methods  of  teaching  in 
very  mnny  sehools.  Of  teaching  power  the  teachers  of  thèse  sehools 
appear  «o'know  nothing  :  if  they  do,  they  are  too  much  wedded  to 
their  own  slow  unprofitable  way  of  teaching  to  be  raoved  to  any 
improvenients. 

We  would  respectfully  and  affectionately  forewarn  them  that 
they  cannot  longkeep  their  ground  unless  they  in  earnest  set  about 
improving  their'  methods  of  teaching,  and  System  of  conducting 
sehools.  \V'hile  improvements  in  teaching  are  advancing  around 
them, — invading  them  on  every  side— they  cannot  long  préserve 
their  position,  as  teachers  sought  after,  unless  they  keep  up  with 
the  improvements  of  the  âge.  Able  and  more  efficient  edncators 
will  throw  tliem  into  Ihe  shade,  and  their  applications  for  sehools 
will  soon  be  disregan  éd. 

.ioHN  Bruce, 
Inspeclor  of  Sehools. 

Uow  cajB  the  ¥o«ms  People  paeasasiSly  ami  pio- 
iitably  spctcd  tSse  long  Wiater  EvcsaîBsgs. 


This  is  an  inqu 
receive  the  seriou 
amount  of  beiielii 
of  élévation  er  ' 
manner  in  wliuii  ; 
Where  instiiieini 
means  of  improve 
culty  in  findins  pi 
but  where  such  ai 


little  importance,  and  one  which  shouid 
eralion  of  parents  and  teachers.  A  vast 
V,— nf  im|irovement  or  contamination, — 

Ml!.— ii,T\  !i  i-iiii/H,!,  according  to  the 
i  J-,,  :  ,  i,  1  ,1  ..;i  _  -  wînler  are  employed. 
•  HT]  I,'-,  ;\(Tii:ii-,  and  other  similar 
-e  aiienieii,  Iiieie  iiiay  be  but  little  difli- 
nil  pn.lilaiile  e!nple\  ment/or  th^s  season  ; 
js  cannot  be  eiijnved,  as  is  the  case,  per- 


haps,   in    most   of  the   rural  neigldiorhoods   and  smalle 

there  is,  frequently,  110  resource  but  reading,  .study  or  amusement 

at  home,  or  at  best,  projitless  roving  abroad.    The  latter  course  is, 

loo  often,   not  merely  négative  in  its  resulls,  but  decidedly  per- 

nicious. 

As  tending  partly  to  answer  the  inquiry,  and  to  meel  the  want 
above  alluded  to,  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  a  plan  which  may 
be  new  to  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  and  which  may  be 
successfnlly  carried  ont  in  almost  any  village  or  neighborhood.  I 
refer  to  the  formation  of  Reading  Associations,  to  meet  once  a 
week,  or  oftener,  as  may  be  thought  expédient,  lov  the  purpose  ol 
reading,  criticisin,  inquiry,  &c.  The  meetings  may  be  held  at 
private  hou-es,  or  wherever  may  be  most  convenient  ;  and  while 
designed  more  particnlarly  for  the  benefit  of  the  young,  shouid  not 
be  confineil  to  that  class.'  Parents  or  teachers  shonld   attend  and 

see  lliai  1'  ,.    -  ■-  are  of  a  proper  character,  and  properly  con- 

duc.teil  :  .     '  .  '   iiiend  shoiihl   be  expected  to  take  part  in  the 

exerei  :  .  I  upon  m  their  turn.     For  the  benefit  of  aijy 

who  wo'i;  !  h:  <■  i.>  1:3  Ihe  experiment,  and  wish  more  particular 
directions,  1  subnnt  ihe  following  outline  in  the  form  of  Rules, 
which  could  be  varied  orextended,  as  circumstances  might  require. 

Ist.  This  association  shall  be  called  the  Reading  Association  : 
and  any  person  may  become  a  member  by  signing  the  Ruies,  if 
accepted  by  a  vote  of  a  majorily  of  members  présent  at  any  regu- 
lar  meeting. 

2nd.  The  Association  shall  meet  al  such  tiraes  and  places  as 
may  be  deemed  expédient,— arrangements  being  made  at  each 
meeting  for  the  next  subséquent  meeting,— and  the  exercises 
shall  consist  of  reading,  criticism,  inquiry,  etc. 
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3rcl.  The  officers  shall  be,  a  Président  and  Secretaiy,  who  shall 
liold  office— weeks.  The  Président  sl.all  préside  al  ail  meetings, 
décide  ail  points  of  order  and  critioism,  assign  exercisesto  mem- 
bers,  and  liavu  a  a;eneral  supervision  over  the  association.  The 
Secrelary  shall  keep  a  record  of  procedings,  of  exercises  assigned. 
ihe  Rules  and  list  of  members,  and  ail  papers  belonging  lo  the 
association. 

4lh.  Each  member  shall  prorapt  ly  perforra  siich  exercises  as 
may  be  assigned,  and  luay  take  paît  in  gênerai  criticism,  inqniry 
and  discussion,  in  proper  order.  Persons  not  members  will  not  be 
allowed  to  attend  the  meetings,  except  wilh  a  view  to  become 
sucli,  unless  invited  by  the  Président. 

•ôth.  Each  regular  meeting  shall  be  opened  by  the  reading  of  a 
sélection  by  the  Président,  (;his  raight  be  a  passage  of  Scriplure)  ; 
followed  by  any  appropriate  sélection  by  a  member  appointed  as 
"  Ist  seleot  Reader,"  the  week  previous.  Next  in  order  shall  be, 
the  reading  by  course  of  such  matler  as  may  be  decided  iipon  by 
the  association,  membeis  to  read  as  caded  upon  by  the  Président 
at  the  time.  After  the  gênerai  reading,  any  business,  as  the 
admission  of  new  members,  etc.,  may  be  iransacted  ;  after  which 
a  "  2nd  sélect  Reader,"  also  appninted  at  the  preceding  meeting, 
shall  read  a  closing  sélection.  Each  reading  exercise  except  the 
first,  may  be  followed  by  criticism,  inquiry,  etc.,  to  a  proper  extent. 
A  spécial  critic  may^be  appointed  for  the  evening,  and  in  that 
case,  such  crittc  shairhave  precedence  in  correction. 

I  hâve  given  the  foregoing  as  a  soit  of  outline  of  a  plan,  fcom 
which  variations  could  he  made,  as  required.  Should  the  plan  meet 
with  favor  where  something  of  the  kind  is  needed,  and  be  the 
means  ol  enlisting  the  attention  and  securing  the  improvement  of 
any  who  might  otherwise  spend  their  evenings  in  a  less  profitable 
manner.  my  ohject  will  be  accnmplished.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
ihat  not  oniv  càn  much  improvement  be  thus  made  in  the  ait  cf 
reading,  but  also,  much  valuable  knowledge  may  be  acquired, 
and  thought  and  inquiry  awakened  which  may  lead  to  more  thorough 
and  diligent  stndvat  o'iher  times. 

H.    HUBBARD, 

liispector  of  Schools. 


.Sciaool  «lays  ofEmiiieBil  5Ien  in  Gicat-Britain. 

Bt  Joii.vTiMES,  F.  S.  A. 
(Continued  from  our  last.) 

cxxv. 

LORD   CLIVE — IIIS    D.4R1NG    BOVUOOD. 

Robert  Clive,  the  founder  of  the  British  empire  in  India,  was 
born  in  1726.  at  Styehe,  near  Market  Drayton,  in  Shropshire, 
where  his  family.had  been  settled  since  the  iwelflh  century. 

Some  linéaments  of  the  character  cf  the  man,  (says  Lord  Macnulay,) 
wcre  early  discerned  in  the  chiltl.  There  remain  letters  written  by  his 
relations  Tvhen  he  was  in  his  seventh  year  ;  aiid  from  thèse  letters  it 
appears  tliat,  even  nt  tliat  early  âge,  his  strong  will  and  his  fiery  pas- 
sions, suslained  by  a  constitutionalintrepidity  which  sometimes  seemed 
hardly  compatible  wilh  soundness  of  mind,  had  begun  to  cause  great 
uneasiness  to  his  iamily.  "'FightiDg,"  says  one  of  his  uucles,  "  to 
which  he  is  ont  of  measure  addicied,  gives  his  temper  such  a  fierceness 
and  imperioiisness,  that  he  Aies  ont  on  every  Irifling  occasion."  The 
old  people  in  the  nelghboiirhood  stiU  reraemberto  ha^e  heard  from  their 
parents  how  Bob  Clive  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  lofïy  steeple  of  Market 
Drayton,  and  with  what  terrer  the  iahabitants  saw  him  seated  on  a 
stone  spout  near  the  snmmit.  They  also  relate  how  he  forraed  ail  the 
idle  lads  of  the  towa  into  a  kind  of  predatory  army,  and  compelled  the 
shopkeepe'-s  to  submit  to  a  tribute  of  apples  and  halfpence,  in  considé- 
ration of  which  he  gnaranteed  the  s^'cmity  of  their  Windows.  He  was 
sent  from  school  to  schcol,  making  very  little  progress  in  his  learning, 
and  gaining  for  hinsself  everywhere  the  character  of  nn  exceedingly 
naughty  boy  One  of  his  masters,  it  is  said,  was  sagacious  enough  to 
prophecy  that  the  iJle  lad  woald  m.ake  a  great  figure  in  ihe  world.  But 
the  gênerai  opinion  secms  to  hâve  been  That  poor  Robert  was  a  dunce, 
if  not  a  renrobate.  His  family  cxpected  nothing  good  from  such  slender 
pirts  and  s'.ich  a  headstrong  temper.  It  is  not  strange,  thereforc,  that 
they  gladly  accepted  Ibr  him,  wîieii  he  was  in  his  cighteenth  yé.ar,  a 
writersbip  in  the  service  of  the  East  hidia  Company,  and  shipjied  him 
off  to  make  a  fortune,  or  die  of  fever  at  Madras.  '  1  ) 


(1)  As  it  can  be  seen,  that  want  of  good  behaviour  in  early  lif;  was 
severely  punished  by  the  many  hardships  which  bifel  him  wlien  an  exile, 
and  this  he  acknow'ledges  hiinself.  Snp«rior  talent  and  a  refonned  con- 
(luct  alone  led  him  to  honor  and  distinction. 


Clive  arrived  at  Madras  in  1744,  wliere  his  situation  was  most 
painful  :  hi.s  pay  was  ."small,  he  was  wretchedly  lodged,  and  his 
shy  and  haughly  disposition  withheld  him  from  iiitroducing  him- 
self  to  strangèrs.  The  climale  aflbcted  his  heaith  and  spirits,  and 
his  duties  were  iil-.suiled  lo  his  anlenl  and  daring  character.  "  He 
pined  for  1rs  home,  and  in  his  letters  lo  his  relations  expressed 
his  feclings  in  language  softer  and  more  pensive  than  we  should 
hâve  expected  from  the  waywardness  of  his  boyhood,  or  from  the 
inflexible  sternness  of  his  laler  years.  '  1  hâve  not  enjoyed,'  says 
he,  'one  happy  day  since  I  left  my  native  countrv  ;'  and  agaiii, 
'  1  must  confess  at  intervais,  when  I  think  of  my  ilear  native  En- 
gland,  it  aflects  me  in  a  very  particular  manner.'  "  Clive,  how- 
ever,  found  one  solace.  The  Goveinor  of  Madras  possessed  a  good 
libraiy,  and  permitted  Clive  to  hâve  access  to  it  :  he  devofed 
mnch  of  his  leisure  to  reading,  and  acquired  at  this  lime  almoht 
ail  the  knowledge  of  books  that  he  ever  possessed.  As  a  boy  lie 
had  been  too  idle,  as  a  man  lie  had  become  too  busy,  for  literary 
pursuits. 

His  career  of  prosperity  and  glory,  of  wounded  honor  and  bodily 
aliliction,  has  been  vividly  drawn  by  Lord  Macaulay,  who  con- 
siders  him  entitled  to  an  honorable  place  in  the  estimation  of 
posterity.  From  his  first  visit  lo  India,  dates  the  renown  of  the 
English  arnis  in  the  East:  from  his  second  visit,  the  political 
ascendency  of  the  English  iii  that  country  ;  and  froin  his  third  visit, 
the  purity  of  the  administration  of  our  Eastein  empire,  which, 
since  this  was  written,  the  wicked  ingratitude  of  revolt  has  done 
so  much  to  endanger. 

CXXVI. 

CAPTAIN   COOK's    EDUCATION   ON   BOARD    SHIP. 

Il  was  at  sea  that  Cook  acquired  those  high  scientilic  aceom- 
plishments  by  which  he  became  the  first  circumnavigator  of  his 
day.  He  was  born  in  1728,  and  was  the  son  of  an  agricultural 
labourer  and  farm-bailifF,  at  INIarton,  near  Stooklon-upon-Tees.  AU 
the  school  éducation  he  ever  had  was  a  little  reading,  -wriling,  and 
arilhmetic,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  liberalily  of  a  gent- 
leman in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  apprenticed,  at  the  âge  of 
13,  to  a  haberdasher  at  the  fishingtown  of  Stailhs,  near  Whitby  ; 
while  in  this  situation  he  was  first  seized  with  a  passion  for  the 
sea  ;  and  having  procured  a  discharge  from  his  master,  he  ap- 
prenticed himself  to  a  firm  in  the  coal  trade  at  Whitby,  on  board 
a  coasling-vessel.  In  Ihis  service  he  rose  to  be  mate,  when,  in 
1755,  being  in  ihe  Tharaes,  he  enlered  as  a  volunteer  in  the  royal 
navy.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  so  greatly  that  in  three  or 
four  years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  Mercury, 
which  belonged  to  a  squadron  then  procteding  to  attack  Québec. 
Hère  he  first  showed  the  proficie!icy  he  had  "already  made  in  the 
scientific  part  of  his  profession  by  constructing  an  admirable  chart 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  He  feit,  however,  the  disadvantages 
of  his  ignorance  of  mathemaiics;  and  while  siill  assisting  in  the 
hostile  opérations  carrying  on  againsl  the  French  on  the  coast  of 
North  America,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Euclid's  Elé- 
ments, which  he  soon  inastered,  and  ilien  began  to  study  astro- 
nomy.  A  year  or  two  after,  while  stationed  in1he  same  quarter, 
he  communicated  tothe  Royal  Society  an  accountof  a  soiar  éclipse, 
which  look  place  August  5,'  1766  ;  deducing  from  it,  with  great 
e.xactness  and  skill,  ïhe  longitude  of  the  place  of  observation.  He 
had  now  completely  established  his  réputation  as  an  able  and 
scie:itific  seaman  ;  and  was  next  appointed  to  the  commaud  of  the 
JEndeavour,  fitted  out  by  Government  for  the  South  Sea,  to  observe 
the  approaching  transit  of  the  planet  Venus  over  the  sun's  dise, 
which  he  most  satisfactorily  recorded,  besides  a  large  accession  of 
important  geographical  di.'^coveries.  He  was  next  appointed  to  an 
e.xpedition  to  the  same  régions,  to  détermine  the  question  of  Ihe 
existence  of  a  south  polar  continent.  Of  this  voyage,  Cook  drew 
I  up  the  aecount,  which  is  esteemed  a  model  in  thatsp.eciea  ot  writing. 

1  CXXVII. 

i  JOilN'    IIUNTER's   WA.NT   of    EDUCATION. 

I  The  well-kuown  John  Ilunter,  one  of  the  grealest  anatomi?'.,- 
I  that  ever  lived,  scaicely  received  any  éducation  whatever  unlil  he 
■  was  tweiity  years  old.  He  was  born  In  172S,  in  Lanarkshire,  and 
was  the  yoiinsest  of  a  lamily  of  len.  When  he  was  only  ten 
years  old,  his  father  dieil,  ami  the  boy  was  left  to  act  as  he  chose. 
Such  -vas  his  aversion  at  this  time  toanything  like  regular  applic- 
ation, that  he  could  scarcely  be  taught  even  the  elcinents  of 
reading  and  writing  ;  while  an  alterapt  that  was  made  to  give 
him  some  knowledge  of  Latin  (according  to  the  plan  of  éducation 
then  almost  univer.»ally  followed  in  regard  to  the  sons  of  even  the 
smallest  landed  proprietors  in  Scolland),  was,  after  a  short   time. 
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abandoiied  altogether.  Thus  Hmiter  grew  up,  spending  liis  time, 
merely  in  couiitiy  amusements,  until  there  was  no  provision  for 
mainlaining  hi;ii  longer  in  idieness.  So  destitute  was  Ire  of  al! 
I  itérai  y  acquirements,  lirai  lie  cou  kl  only  look  Cor  employment  of 
his  hands,  rallier  tliaii  his  Iread.  He  was  aocordiiigly  apprenticed 
to  his  brother-in-Law,  a  carpeiiter,  in  Glasgow,  witli  whom  he 
learned  to  make  chairs  and  tables  ;  ami  this,  probably,  miglit  hâve 
beeu  for  life  Hunter's  employment,  but  for  the  failure  of  his 
raaster,  wheii  John  was  thrown  eut  of  work.  He  then  appUed  to 
his  elder  brother,  Dr.  William  Hunter,  already  settled  in  Loudon, 
and  distiii;ini?>îifiil  ns  a  lecturer  and  anatomical  demonslrator. 
Johnoiiri..!  1-  '  ■  :,-t>s  as  an  assistant  in  the  dissecling-roora, 
addiiiL!.  I  :  .  -  .^l'ûsal  should  not  be  aocepted,  he  ineant  to 
enlistin  i.r  ,;iii.\.  :  nruinately  for  science,  his  letter  wasanswered 
iu  the  WLi)  he  wished  :  he  came  to  London,  began  by  dissecting 
an  arm,  and  so  succeeded,  thaï  Dr.  Hunter  foretold  he  wouki 
becorae  an  excellent  anatomist.  This  was  verified  ;  but  he  ni^ver 
eiilitely  overcame  the  disadvanlages  entailed  upon  hira  by  neglect 
in  his  early  years.  He  attained  Nttie  acquaiiitauce  with  the  litera- 
ture  of  his  own  profession,  and  he  coiitiiiued  to  the  end  of  his  life 
an  awkward  writer.  "  If  ihese,"  says  Mr.  Craik,  "  were  heavy 
penalties,  however,  which  lie  had  to  pay  lor  wliat  was  not  so  much 
his  fault  as  that  of  others,  the  eminence  to  which  he  attained  in 
spite  of  them  is  only  the  more  démonstrative  of  his  extraordinary 
natural  powers,  and  his  determined  persévérance." 

cxxvni. 


Bhip  of  Burke  aud  Sbackleton  remaiucd  fresh,  pure,  and  ardent,  uutil 
the  close  of  Ibeir  e.xistencc  (1) 
Burkr  ont"!-. 


self 
contempù 


EDMUND    Bt;UKE 


iAI.LITORE 


This  renowned  orator  and  statesman  was  born  in  Dublin,  on  the 
Ist  of  January,  1730,  or,  as  the  register  of  Trinity  Collège,  Dublin, 
States,  1728.'  His  father,  Richard  Kurke,  or  Bourke,  a  Protestant, 
and  of  goud  family,  was  an  attorney  in  large  practice.  His  mother 
was  a  Miss  Nagle,  a  Roman  Catholic  lady,and  great-niece  of  Miss 
Eilen  Nagle,  who  married  Sylvanus  Spenser,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
poet  ;  the  name  of  Edmund  may  possibly,  therefore,  hâve  been 
adopteJ  from  the  author  of  the  Faerie  Quetne  by  the  subject  of 
the  présent  mtmoir. 

During  his  boyhood,  Burke's  health  was  very  délicate,  even  to 
the  risk  of  oonsumption.  His  lirst  iiistructor  was  his  mother,  a 
woraaii  of  strong  mind,  cnllivated  understanding,  aud  fervent  piety. 
Many  years  of  his  childhood  were  passt-d  ainong  his  malernal 
relatives  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  especially  with  lus  grandfather 
al  Castletown  Roohe,  inalocality  leeiniiiic  with  the  romance  of 
history  ;  for  hère,  at  lîilcolman  C'aslle,  Spenser  wrote  his  Faerie 
Queene  ;  and  hère  lived  Essex  and  Raleigh.  Il  is  but  natural  to 
suppose  Ihat  hère,  upon  ihe  beautiful  baiiks  of  the  lîlackwater, 
England's  future  orator  imbibed  in  the  poetry  of  the  Faerie 
Queene  that  taste  for  ornate  and  eastern  imagery  which  gave  such 
splendour  to  his  éloquence  ;  aud  hère,  amid  the  meraories  hanging 
around  the  ruins  of  Kilcolmaii,  lie  tliirsled  for  the  historié  know- 
ledge  which  he  afterwards  threw  with  sncli  power  and  prophétie 
force  into  his  reasoniiig  ami  his  language."  he  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  epic  poet  :  "  VVhoever  relishe»  and  reads  Spenser 
as  he  ouglit  to  be  read,"  said  Burke  in  afterlife,  "  will  hâve  strong 
hold  of  the  Eiiglish  language  ;"  and  there  are  many  coïncidences 
of  expression  hetween  Burke  and  Spenser. 

Young  Burke  learned  the  rudiments  of  Latin  from  a  school- 
master  m  the  village  of  Glariworth,  near  Castletown  Roche.  This 
teacher,  O'Halloran,  afterwards  boasted  that  «  No  matter  how 
great  Master  Edmund  was,  hc.  was  the  lirst  who  had  ever  put  a 
Latin  grammar  into  his  hand.-."  In  his  twelfth  year  he  was  sent 
with  his  brothers,  Garrett  and  Richartl,  to  the  classical  school  of 
Ballitore,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  then  kept  by  Abraham  Sback- 
leton, a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a  man  of  liigh 
classical  attainments.  The  master  liked  his  pnpil,  aud  the  pupil 
beoame  fond  of  his  master;  ami  during  the  Iwo  years  that  Burke 
remaiued  at  Ballitore,  he  studied  diligently,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tionofasound  classical  éducation.  "  Burke  was  ever  grateful  to 
his  excellent  lutor. 

In  the  Hoiise  of  Gommons  he  paid  a  noble  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Abraham  Bliackleton,  deelaring  that  he  was  un  honour  to  his  6ect, 
thougb  that  sect  was  one  of  Ihc  inirest.  He  evci-  considored  it  as  one 
of  the  greatest  Ijlessings  of  his  life  that  he  had  been  placed  at  the  good 
Quakers  academy,  and  readily  acknowledged  it  was  to  Abraham  Shack- 
leton  that  he  owed  the  edncalion  that  made  him  worlh  auything.  A 
member  of  the  Society  of  Frieuds  had  always  peculiar  claims  on  his 
sympatliy  and  regard.  Burke's  bosom  friend  at  Ballitore  was  R'chard 
Shackleton,  the  3chooIma»ter"3  sou  :  they  read  together,  walked  togsther, 
and  composed  their  first  verses  together  ;  uulike  most  schoolboy  tie3, 
which  ssldom  endure  the  Crat  roiigh  contact  with  tlie  world,  the  friend- 


Tiiuity  Collège,  Dublin,  in  the  spring  of  1743. 
'  -,  -.1  scholar  of  the  house,  which  is  similar  lo 
I  istcliurch,  Oxford.  Oliver  Goldsmith,  who 
l'i.nke,  stales  that  he  did  not  distinguish  him- 
:  il  exercises;  aud  Dr.  Leland,  another  of  lus 
supports  Goldsmith's  statement.  But  Burke 
undoubtedly  acquired  at  Ballitore  a  good  knowledge  of  the  ordin- 
ary  classics  ;,and,  says  Mr.  Macknight,  his  miscellaneous  reading 
gave  him  more  e.vtensive  views  than  could  be  acquired  from  the 
usual  text-book^  of  a  collège.  Burke,  says  the  same  biographer, 
seems  never  to  hâve  thouglit  of  applying  himself  sysleraalically 
to  one  branch  of  study,  or  seriously  laboured  to  acquire  gold  medals, 
prize-books,  and  worldly  distinctions.  But  the  longer  he  remained 
at  collège,  Ihe  more  desultory  his  course  of  study  becarae  :  he 
took  up  violeutly  with  natural  philosophy — his  furor  mathemat- 
icus  ;  then  he  worked  at  logic — his  furor  logicus  ;  to  this  suc- 
ceeded his/uj-or  historiens,  which  subsided  intohisold  complaint, 
furor  poeticus,  the  most  dangerous  and  difî  cuitto  cure  of  ail  thèse 
forms  of  madnesK. 

Of  Burke's  favourite  authors,  many  accouuts  hâve  been  givcii. 
His  lelters  show  that  of  the  Roman  historiaus  Sallust  was  his 
delight.  He  preferred  Cicero's  Orations  to  his  Epistles  ;  and  his 
fréquent  quotation  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid,  shows  how  deeply 
his  mind  v/as  imbued  with  their  classic  imagery.  There  are  few 
indications  of  his  application  lo  Greek  literature.  Of  modem 
authors  he  took  most  pleasure  in  Milton,  wliora  he  delighted  lo 
illustrate  al  his  Debating  Society  ;  yet,  he  greeted  Ossian's  song 
of  the  Son  of  Fingal  with  more  applause  than  he  bostowed  on 
Shakspeare.  (1)  He  loved  Horace  and  Lucretius  ;  and  defended 
against  Johnson  the  paradox  that  Ihough  Homer  was  a  greater 
poet  than  Virgil,  yet  the  jEneid  was  a  greater  poern  than  the  Iliad. 
VVhile  at  collège,  Burke,  was  a  member  of  that  excellent  institu- 
tion of  juvénile  debate  for  the  use  of  the  studentsof  Trinity,  called 
the  Historical  Society,  which  was  the  arenanolonly  of  his  incipienl 
oratory,  but  of  that  of  many  others  amongthe  greatest  men  Ireland 
has  produced. 

In  1748,  Burke  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  ;  that  of  M.A.  he  obtained 
in  1751  ;  and  he  was  presenled  with  tlie  furlher  degree  of  LL.D. 
in  1791.  Meantirae,  having  been  inlenJed  for  the  English  bar,  he 
had  entered  at  the  Mitldle  Temple  in  1747  ;  and  early  in  1750,  he 
left  Dublin  for  London. 
Burke's  collège  career  was  free  from  vice  or  dissipation. 
■A  high  moral  tone  and  dignified  bearing,  tempered  as  they  were  by 
an  extrême  urbanity  of  manner,  and  a  wonderful  power  of  charming  in 
conversation,  had  àlreadv  hecome  his  characteristics  ;  already,  too,  his 
Company  was  snnght  ara'ong  the  gay  and  fashionable,  as  muchasamocg 
the  le.iruta.  lie  had  (lut  great  art  of  good  breediug  which  rendered 
men  pleased  with  him  uud  with  thernselres.  Ile  had  an  inexh.iustible 
fund  of  discourse,  either  serions  or  jocose,  scasoned  with  wit  and 
humour,  poignant,  strong,  délicate,  sportive,  as  answered  the  purpose 
01-  occasion.  He  had  a  vast  variety  of  anecdotes  aad  stories,  which 
were  always  well  adapted  and  well  told  ;  he  had  also  a  constant  cheer- 


(1)  There  is  a  pleasing  anecdote  connected  with  Edmund  Burke's 
subséquent  intercourse  with  the  Shackletoas.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
political  career,  he  was  ofScially  installed  in  apartmenls  in  Dublin 
Castlc.  No  sooner  was  he  there,  than  his  good  friends  the  Shackletons 
hastened  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and,  of  course,  expected  tofind  the  ineipient 
statesman,  whose  industry  was  already  a  public  thème,  immersed  in 
Government  affaira.  What  was  their  surprise  when,  on  entering  his 
rooni,  Ihcy  causht  him  at  play  with  bis  children  :  he  was  on  ail-fours, 
carrying  one  of  them  on  his  back  round  the  room,  whiist  the  other,  a 
chubby  infant,  lay  crowing  with  delight  upon  the  carpet.  The  incident 
recals  a  similar  "story  told  ol  the  famous  Bourbon  prince,  Henry  the 
Fourth. 

(2)  Yet,  Burke  perfected  lus  oratory  by  studying  Shakspeare.  He  is 
thought  to  bave  overrated  Ossian  to  please  Macpherson,  who,  being  the 
agent  of  the  Nawab  of  Arcot,  had  probably  laid  Burke  under  obligation 
by  aftbrdiug  him  information  on  Indian  affairs. 

Burke  was  more  of  a  versifier  in  his  youth  than  was  ever  supposed 
until  nome  time  after  his  death.     When  Sir  James  Mackintosh  said  that 

had  Burke  evc:-  :-i ■■■"■!  •'"■  habit  of  versification,  he  would  bave  poured 

forth  volum:  \r\  (MMkiidosh's  Memoirs,  by  his  Son),  he 

littlcsusperi  .as  at  Trinity  Collège,  the  great  states- 

man and  plii!  inost  inveterate  of  versifiers.     He  seidom 

wrote  a  Ictii  loat  cnclosing  him  some  spécimens  of  his 

verse,  Avhieli,  ' .  .M.ive  commoii-place,  breathe  a  sincère  love 

of  all'that  i-  '  .  ;,ul,  and  pions  ;  he   continued   his   poetical 

efforts  longir.  ,,i,  ;    i:i ili   less    success,   than   any   man   who   ever 

engaged  in  pulnital  lik-  miu  n  tenth  part  ofhis  qualifications.— j>/(ii7r- 
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l'ulness  and  higli  spirits.  His  looks  and  voico  worc  in  unisou  ivith  the 
ngreeable  insinuation  and  inipressiveness  of  liis  conversation  and 
manners.  Possessing  thèse  attractions, —  his  lasting  possessions, — il 
was  no  wonder  tlaat  at  ail  tinics  Burke  fouud  it  easy  to  hare  whalevcr 
ii-<?:ociate3  lie  liked  ;  and  lie  always  chose  the  bcsl. — Peler  Burke. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 
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CCnniinucd  froni  i 
Xlll. 


1(1  st.) 


The  snbject  of  Cliemistry  is  one  whicis  inay  be  made  both 
iiileiesting  and  useful,  perhaps  more  so  than  almost  any  olher  of 
a  seciilar  kind,  in  the  class  of  schools  for  the  teachers  of  which 
tliese  pages  are  written,  whelher  in  towns  or  in  the  rural  districts. 
About  two  years  ago,  the  f-ubject  of  chemical  agriculture  was 
intioduced  in  ihis  school,  with  Professer  Johnston's  Catechisra 
as  a  text-book  ,  and  sufficieni  appaiatus  for  the  experiments 
required  10  iljustiate  it.  What  lias  been  done  and  tlie  way  in 
which  it  bas  been  received,  is  a  sufficient  prool,  that  instruction 
intUis  might  lorm  an  important  feature  at  ihe  laiger  class  of 
scliools  in  our  rural  districts,  where  the  teachers  are  "qualified  to 
give  it,  or  where  those  interested  in  the  school  hâve  an  inclination 
to  introduce  it  ;  this  would  altract  the  attention  of  the  fariner  as 
regarils  his  own  chiidren,  not  that  I  think  that  is  wanled  ;  when 
the  éducation  in  our  parish  schools  is  in  other  respects  good.  tliey 
will,  in  ihe  end,  avail  tlieraselves  of  it.  The  difïiculty  is  in  fînding 
qualified  teachers,  but  let  thera  once  be  properly  remunerated, 
and  Society  made  to  feel  and  estimate  at  ils  proper  value  the  real 
woith  of  a" Sound  practical  éducation,  preparing  them  for  the  duties 
of  this  life  as  well  as  for  a  future  existence,  this  difHculty  will 
cease,  and  qualified  teachers  will  soon  be  found  :  nor  is  it  too 
much  to  expect  from  the  raost  advanced'nation  in  the  world,  as  lo 
ils  political  and  social  constitution,  science,  and  wealth,  that  it 
should  grant  a  libéral  allowauce  to  the  éducation  of  its  youth  : 
were  it  to  do  so,  the  gain,  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
would  in  the  end  be  great,  independent  of  those  moral  considér- 
ations which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  first  object  of  the  fariner  is  to  producs  food  for  man  and 
beast  in  the  cheapest  way  lie  can— to  get  the  most  productive 
(Tops.  at  the  least  possible  expense  ;  and  allhough  expérience  is 
not  to  be  despised,  yet  assisted  by  science,  much  moio  may  be 
done  than  without  il -this  il  is  diffioult  to  persuade  the  farmers  ; 
some  knowledae  of  manurcs,  they  think,  may  be  of  service,  but 
beyond  the  "  Muck  Manual,"  in  the  way  of  book-learning,  very 
fewof  them  are  inclined  to  go— still  they  are  on  the  march,  and 
when  they  see  their  way,  through  experiments  successfully  tried, 
préjudices  will  give  way  ;  there  is  something  of  wisdom  in  not 
abaudoning  a  tolerably  good  plan,  unless  you  hâve  confidence  in 
llie  one  which  is  recommended  being  betler,  and  the  road  to  con- 
tidence  is  practical  proof. 

One  of  the  first  questions  naturally  would  be — of  what  are  ail 
thèse  plants  composed  ?— On  inquiry,  they  are  ail  found  to  consist 
of  two  classes  of  substances,  varying  with  différent  plants,  one  of 
which  is  volatile,  called  organic,  the  other,  which  remains  aller 
combusiion,  in  the  form  of  ashes,  and  called  inorganic — thèse 
again  are  anal}'sed  into  their  separate  éléments,  and  it  is  ihns 
seen  what  the  plant  is  made  up  of. 

Now,  it  is  évident,  that  if  the  seed,  after  it  is  sown  and  germinates, 
as  well  as  grasses,  during  their  growth,  cannot  find  such  sub- 
stances as  they  are  composed  of,  the  crop  must  necessarily  be  an 
unproductive  one,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of  the 
substances  required.     The  next  question  is — 

Where  are  they  to  find  ail  the  things  which  enter  into  their 
■•omposition?  — which  of  them  can  be  snpplied  by  the  industry  of 
the  farmer?— and  which  ot  them  must  lie  trust  to  atmaspheric 
iutluences  to  supply  ? 

To  this,  science  gives  an  answer— the  farmer  judges  fiom  expé- 
rience—the  agricultural  chemist  would  analyse  the  soil,  and  find 
oui  its  separate  éléments— he  knows  tlie  éléments  of  the  crop  he 
wants  fo  grow,  and  knowing  which  of  thèse  are  to  be  found  in  the 
soil,  aiid  for  wliich  he  must  trust  (o  the  atmosphère,  he  would  use 
thaï  kin<l    of   manure  which  would   snpply  the  rest— and  that  such 


substances  as  any  particular  crop  is  known  to  take  away,  must  be 
snpplied  in  the  shape  of  manure,  olhervirise  the  land  will  be 
vroni  ont. 

A  knowledge  of  the  particular  substances  which  a  crop  of  any 
kind,  as  wheat,  barley,  etc..  takes  eut  of  tb.e  giound,  and  of  what 
is  wanled  by  the  crop  which  is  intended  to  follow  would  point  oui 
a  good  rotation  of  cropping;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  knowing  the 
composition  of  the  soil,  would  lead  to  a  proper  economy  in  not 
casting  useless  substances  on  the  land  as  manure— such  substances 
as  did  not  contain  the  particular  things  wanted. 

This  does  not  apply  meiely  lo  grain  crops,  but  lo  ail  others;  and 
allhough  long  expérience  may  hâve  laught  the  farmej  a  rifflit 
course  as  to  the  ordiriary  crops  ;  yet,  take  the  case  of  a  new  pla'nt, 
a  grass,  or  other  plant  which  is  recommended,  he  is  then  at  a  loss 
as  to  the  soil  he  ought  to  tiy  it  in  ;  he  therefore  goes  by  guess — if 
he  hits  upon  a  favourable  soil  he  pronounces  in  ils  favour  ;  if  not, 
it  is  condemned  ;  and  it  will  only  be  after  a  long  lime,  and  afler 
many  successiul  or  unsuccessfui  trials  and  much  expense,  that  it 
is  found  out  what  soil  will  suit  this  plant  and  what  will  not.  Now, 
hère  science  might  help  to  a  speedier  and  less  expensive  mode  of 
trying  il — burning  the  plant,  examining  the  ashes,  and  analysing 
the  soil  in  which  it  is  intended  to  be  tried,  would  shew  whelher 
they  suit  each  oiher  or  not. 

Thu.s,  science,  with  caution,  may  at  once  point  oui  a  right  course, 
when  it  would  take  years  of  expérience  to  find  it  out. 

Then  again,  with  respect  lo  manures,  allhough  a  substance 
Ifirown  on  the  ground  may  contain  the  ingrédient  wanted,  it  may 
not  contain  il  in  such  a  form  that  the  plant  can  avail  itself  of  il. 
Heie,  again,  science  steps  in,  and  teaches  that  the  nourishmeiit 
which  plants  take  up  by  the  roots  must  necessarily  be  in  a  fluid 
form — that  they  cannot  assimilate  to  themselves  any  substance  in 
asolidstate;  allhough  it  may  be  the  very  ihing  they  like  best, 
and  therefore  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  such  manures  as  are 
soluble  in  water — by  the  rains  which  fall,or  .vhich,  from exposure 
to  the  atmosphère,  become  so — that  after  décomposition  every 
animal  and  vegetable  substance  returns  in  one  shape  or  other— 
the  organic  parts  through  the  atmosphère  in  a  gaseous  form — the 
inorganic  as  solid  substances  thrown  upon  the  giound,  for  the  future 
uourishment  of  plants,  and  through  them,  of  animais. 

Also,  with  respect  to  the  food  of  animais,  chemistry  points  oui 
what  particular  food  is  best  fitted  for  a  required  purpose  ;  the  prox- 
imate  principles  ol  fleshy  malter,  such  as  form  the  muscles,  fat, 
etc.,  are  formed  in  the  plants  ;  tiie  stomachs  of  animais  dissolve 
the  compound  substances  into  their  proximate  principles,  they 
circulate  throuah  the  blood,  and  are  thus  assimilated  to  the  différent 
parts  of  the  body. 

For  instance,  the  farmer  wishes  the  calf,  the  lamb,  or  coït,  to 
become  a  well-grown  animal,  to  hâve  muscle,  bone,  and  sinew 
the  cow  to  give  tnilk  which  will  yield  a  great  deal  of  butter  and; 
cheese,  excepting  in  large  towns,  where  they  want  quantity  and 
not  qualily  :  the  ox  he  wants  to  feed  on  such  substances  as  will 
leave  the  raost  of  fat  on  his  bones. 

In  ail  thèse  cases,  from  knowing  the  composition  of  the  différent 
vegetable  substances,  such  as  turnips,  swedes,  mangel-wurzel, 
différent  kinds  of  hay,  etc.,  there  is  something  of  a  guide  as  tn 
tthat  plants  would  be  best  suited  for  any  particular  purpose. 

The  farmer  knows  that  one  grass  fieid  is  bélier  than  another  lur 
young  stock,  for  inilk,  for  fattening,  etc.,  which  is  notliing  more 
than  that  the  grasses  in  one  lîeld  aTe  of  that  kind  which  bave  more 
in  them  of  those  substances  of  which  bone,  or  niuscl»,  etc.,  is 
made— in  another  more  of  the  substance  of  milk — and  in  the  third 
of  fatty  malter;  hère  expérience  has  taught  that  which  science 
would  confîrm,  if  the  agricultural  chemist  were  to  analyse  the 
grasses  which  most  abound  in  such  pastures. 

Calling  attention,  also,  to  the  influence  of  light — beat — moislure, 
etc.,  in  iTie  atmosphère — wet  and  cold  seasons,  etc.,  on  végétation 
—that  a  great  deal  of  rain  has  a  tendency  on  many  soils  to  produce 
more  straw  in  our  cereal  crops  than  dry  weather,  etc.  ;  in  fact, 
calling  the  thinking  faculties  of  man  more  into  action  in  the  busi- 
ness of  agriculture  ;  and  not  making  it  in  the  same  degree  that 
mechanical  ronàne  sort  of  thing  which  of  ail  other  occupations 
carried  on  in  this  country  it  has  hitherto  bsen  ;  andthought  to 
require  less  of  intellect  than  anylhing  eise.  Ofall  occupations  it 
is  that  which  is  most  natiiral  to  man,  and  that  without  which  we 
cannot  exist. 

When  a  knowledge  has  been  oblained  of  the  simple  éléments  of 
which  vegetable  malter  is. composed,  and  of  the  substances,  starch, 
gluten,  oil,  or  fat,  and  inorganic  malter,  which  a  healthy  animal 
ought  to  dérive  from  its  food,  it  will  be  found  useful  and  instructive 
tocall  altentidii   lo  Iha   aecertained  quantities  of  each  of  tlie^e  in 
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given  weights  of  particulav  kinds  of  grain — or  other  substances  of 
a  nutritive  kiud,  such  as  thc  following  : — 

According  lo  Johnston,  in  his  "  Chemical  Catechism,"  "  100 
Ibs.  of  wheaten  flour  coniain  about  50  Ibs.  of  slarcli,  10  Ibs.  of  gluten, 
imd  2  or  3  Ibs.  of  oil. 

«  In  100  Ibs.  of  oats  there  are  about  60  Ibs.  of  starch,  16  Ibs.  of 
gluten,  and  6  Ibs.  of  oil. 

"  Iti  100  Ibs.  of  potatoes,  about  7.5  Ibs.  of  water,  and  from  15  to 
■20  Ibs.  of  starch:  and  in  1(X)  Ibs.  of  turnips  there  are  about  88  Ibs. 
of  vvater. 

"  And  of  animal  substances,  100  ibs.  of  butter  contain  from  10 
to  12  Ibs.  of  water,  about  1  Ib.  of  curd  ;  the  rest  is  fat. 

'■  100  Ibs.  of  eheese  contain  from  30  to  45  Ibs.  of  water  ;  skirn- 
milk  eheese  from  6  to  10  Ibs.  per  cent,  of  butter  :  full-milk  eheese 
from  20  to  30  Ibs.  per  cent,  of  butter,  aiid  about  as  much  "pure 
curd." 

An  exact  kuovvledge  of  the  nutritive  properlies  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances—food  for  maii  and  beast— and  the  exact  proportions,  both 
quantitative  and  qualitative,  in  eacli,  is  of  great  importance  to  an 
agricultural  people,  as  haviiig  a  tendeiicy  lo  indnce  them  to  cul- 
tivate  the  most  nutritive  kiud. 

Thaï  great  permanent  beuefit  will  be  conferrcd  upon  the  farming 
classes  by  the  introduction  of  such  instruction  into  our  schools, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  not  only  in  an  increase  of  produce  avising 
out  of  improved  modes  of  culture  as  regards  the  soil,  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  it  will  lead  lo  an  improved  culture  of  the  mind  in  Ihe 
rising  génération  of  agricullural  youth,  and  make  them,  as  a  body, 
a  much  more  intelligent  class  of  men  than  they  are  at  présent. 

The  village  schoolmaster  who  attempls  anything  of  this  kind 
.should,  in  addition  to  a  gênerai  knovcledge  of  the  particular  sub- 
stances which  coiistiiute  the  oïdinary  crops,  be  able  to  manipulate 
in  a  few  ui   ;  ,o;itin8  ihings   in  gênerai  chemistry— in 

making  llu-  ,  hydrogen,  oxigen,  carbonic-acid   gas, 

etc. — to  f-Ar.r ;  is   not   a  simple  but  a  compouud  sub- 

stance, and  Luiic.....iv.-  Miaily  one  half  of  ail  the  chalk,  limestone, 
marbles,  etc.,  un  llie  earlli  ;  ."shew  the  vveiglil  of  a  pièce  of  chalk 
or  limestone  before  and  after  being  bunit  into  lime — the  dilferent 
spécifie  gravities  of  Ihe  gases— that  one  is  combustible — another 
is  a  supporte  r  of  combustion,  aiul  lo  such  a  degree  thatiron  will 
burn  in  it — that  carbonic-acid  gas  extinguishes  llarae,  destroying 
animal  life  when  breathed  into'the  lungs— danger  of  sleeping  in  a 
close  room  where  charcoal  is  burning,  or  near  a  lime-kilu,  etc.  To 
show  that  ail  thèse,  although  the  same  lo  the  eye,  may  in  other 
ways  be  tested  and  made  out.  That  ammonia  cousists  of  two 
gases,  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  and  how  formed  in  the  decomposi- 
lion  of  plants  and  animais" 

(7'o  be  coniinued.) 


o 
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His  Excellenc     the  \dmm  »            u     b    t  a»  )  le     eJ      n 

the  6th  instant,  to  e  ect   ni  dei  Ile 

name  of  St.  Ant    ue  d    Cl  11  n  the 

loUowing  limif     and  s  t  j.   n      a  d 

Iiartly  in  the   Co   nt      of  H  I     t  e  a  \tl 

range  ofJamestj         tounr              et          u  tle    eventh 

eighth  and  nine    an^eb  of     id  Jimesto'nn    f  om  raber  «e  e   teen  to 

number  forty,  t  e  i\  1     e       1      vel       the  first range  f  P   b    Utovntrom 
nuuber  seventee     ton  mleif  it     ei   ht    the    eco   d    a   "e  from  numbe 

seventeen  to  numbei  fort-\  tive    llel    id  range  f  on  n  mber  se  enteen 

to  number  tbirt}  a  ven    aud  tl  e  fo  rtli  range  I  om  ml  e    fire  te  n  im 
ber  tirenty-two,  the  vrhole  also  incUisicely. 

His  Excellency  the  Administrator  of  the  Goverumeut  was  pleased,  on 
tiie  9th  instant, 'to  separate  from  the  school  municipality  of  Malbay,  in 
the  County  of  Gaspé,  that  portion  of  territory  called  Chien-Blanc, 
extendiug  from  P. lit  St.  Pierre,  on  the  Sonth,  to  Bois-Brûlé  on  the 
Nortb,  and  to  erect  it  into  a  separate  school  municipality  bv  the  uame 
of  St.  George  ofUalbay.  "     " 


APPOIXTMENTS. 

SCHOOL  C0ÎIMlB3!0KEnS. 

His  ExccUeacy  the  Administrator  of  the  Goverumeut  was  pleased,  on 
the  6th  instant,  to  make  the  following  appointments  of  School  Coni- 
missioners  and  of  Dissentient  Trustées. 

County  of  Châteangnay.— St.  Antoine:  Messrs.  Narcisse  Deraers, 
Pierre  Savary,  Phillip  Brady,  Moïse  Lemieux,  and  Narcisse  Asselin. 

County  of  Boulanges.— Nouvelle  Longueuil  :  Messrs.  John  Crighton 
and  Peter  McNaughton,  Trustées. 

County  ofChicoutimi.—Toivnship  of  St.  Jean:  Messrs.  David  Côté, 
and  Juste  Boivin. 

County  of  Gaspé. — Ste.  Anne  des  Monts  :  Messrs.  Jean  Baptiste  Vallée 
and  Rigobert  Miville. 

His  Excellcncy  the  Administrator  of  the  Government  was  pleased,  on 
the  9th  instant,  'to  make  tho  following  appointments  of  School  Cora- 
missioners. 

Counly  of  Gaspé. — St.  George  of  Malbay  :  Messrs.  Jean  Dumas,  John 
Bucklev,"  Senior,  Jacques  Dumas,  senior,  Joseph  Tappe,  junior,  and 
George"  Prével.— Mr.  P.atrick  Enright,  Secretary-Treasvrer. 

His  Excellency  the  Administrator  of  the  Government  was  pleased,  on 
the  15ih  instant,  to  appoint  Mr.  Alexandre  lieauregard  a  School  Com- 
taissioner  for  the  Municipality  of  St.  Pie,  in  the  counlv  cf  Bagot. 

BOABD    OF  EXÀMINEHS   KOU    THB    mSTItlCr    OV    THREE-K1VKI15. 

Mr.  Alexandre  Poirier,  has  obtained  a  diploma  authorizing  hiai  lo 
teach  in  Model  Schools. 

Misses  Marie  Bellemare,  Anna  Bergeron,  Zélie  Bourgoin,  Louise  Bourke  ; 
Messrs.  Charles  Biais,  George  Biron  ;  Misses  Albine  Bailli,  Joséphine 
Boucher,  Philomène  Béland  ;  Mrs.  Eloïse  Boisvcrt,  (formerly  Miss  Chevre- 
C!R,)Mi3se3  Marie  Ph.  Champoux,  Féliri'  ■  i  '"t-  "  -'^^-cn  Cloutier,  Aurélie 
Charest,  Desneiges  Charest,  Claris-e  i'  Iiiiguay,  PhUomène 

Drolet;  M.   Denis    Désaulniers  ;  Jli^  ;.  Èmi'lie   Gariépy, 

Philomène   Leblanc,  Hi-rmine  Laini,     -    ,,  ,  .e,  Sarah   Leclerc, 

Valérie  Lefebvre,  Marie  Letendrc,  Miine  ii.  i.ui:uii^er,  Julie  Morel,  Anas- 
tiisie  Morin,  Virginie  .Maiiseini,  .-Viix  Marmet,  Ulivine  Peltier  ;  M.Louis 
Priuce  ;  Misses  Adéline  Potliier;  Mrs.  H.  Ringuette,  (formerly  Miss 
Ph.  Dumontier,)  Miss  De  Liiii.a  Rivard;Mrs.  r.idow  Emma  Rhéaume  ; 
and  Miss  Adèle  Tessier,  hâve  obtnined  diplomiis  authorizing  them  to 
loiich  in  Eleracnlarv  schools. 

J.  M.  Desilets. 
Secretary. 

BO,\rtl)    OF   E.XA.MINEHS   EOlt    THE  DlfïBlCT   OF    OTT.VWA. 

.Messrs.  Joseph  Moss  and  John  McLernon  hâve  obtained  diplomas 
authorizing  Ihcm  to  tcach  in  Elementary  sehools. 

•    '  Jon.x  R.  Woods, 

Secretaty. 

IlOOKS    .^l'I'UÛVED    BY    TUE    COUSOII.   OF    PUBLIC    IXSTRUCTIOX. 

The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  Lovrer  Canada,  at  ils  quar- 
terly  session,  held  at  Montréal  Ihe  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  instant, 
approved  of  several  boolts  as  follows,  -which  approval  has  been  since 
confirmed  by  lîis  Excellency  the  Governor  General,  by  ordcr  in  Council. 

On  the  report  of  the  Coramittee  on  Books  : — 
For  Elemtntary  Schools: 

First  Book  for  the  use  of  suhools,  publiahed  by  J.  Lovell. 

The  British  American  Reader,  by  Borthwick. 

The  Principlcs  of  English  Grammar,  by  W.  Leunie,  IS.'iS. 

Murray's  Spelling  Book. 

Arillimetic  ol  tiie  Irish  National  Séries,  published  by  J.  Lovell,  1860 

AValkiughaufs  Arithmetic. 

Abrégé  de  la  Géographie  Moderne,  publié  par  la  Société  d'Education 
de  Québec. 

Arithmétique  de  Bouthillier,  publiée  par  MM.  Crémazie. 

Grammaire  do  Lhomond,  édition  de  Julien,  et  Ifs  exercices  de  la 
même. 

For  Model  and/or  Eleinentury  Schools  : 

Abrégé  de  l'Histoire  du  Canada  de  M.  F.  X.  Garneau,  ide  édition. 
For  Model  Schools  : 

La  Série  des  Cours  de  Grammaire  de  Julien  et  les  Exercices  sur  icenx. 
For  Académies  and  for  Model  Schools: 

La  Géographie  Moderne  de  M.  Holmes,  édition  de  \SH-i. 

Précis  Elémentaire  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  par  Zeller,  publié  par  Belin, 


And  ou  the  report 
following  books — 


f  the   Catholic  memhers  of  the   Committee,  the 

For  Etemcnlary  Schools: 

ristian — publié    par  les 
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For  Model  and  EUmentary  SrhooU  : 
Lingard's  History  of  England,  abridged. 
Histoire  Sainte  de  Drioux,  publiée  par  K.  Beliii. 
Histoire  de  France,  id. 

Histoire  d'Angleterre,  iJ. 

For  Model  Sdmoh  : 

Précis  de  MytIiologiB  de  Drioiix. 
Histoire  Ancienne  du  même. 
Histoire  Ecclésiastique  du  même. 
Histoire  du  Moyen-Age  du  même. 
Histoire  Moderne  du  même. 
And  on  ilie  report  of  tbe  Protestant  members  of  tbe  Uommitlee 
For  Model  and  EUmentary  Sclwol!:  : 
l'innock'3  Goldsmith's  Catecbism  of  tbe  History  of  EngUuul,  publisbed 
y  Lovell. 
Montréal,  27tb  Novembcr,  ISCO. 


Tbe  Coancilof  Public  Instruction,  at  its  meeting  of  tbe  13tb  instant, 
actino-  under  autborilTof  tUe  Act  19  Vict.,  Cbap.  14,  Sect.  19,  reroiced 
Mr.  Pierre  Caisse's  d"iploma  for  Elementiiry  Sc-hools,  dated  Ist  June, 
1852. 

LOCIS    GlARD. 

Recordiug  Glerk. 

SITL-ATIONS   WANTED. 

Mr  William  Webb,  South  Québec,  a  native  of  London,  Englaud,  aged 
43'vears,  bas  a  Model  Scbool  diploma  from  tbe  Québec  Examiners,  and 
can  be  well  recommended  by  tbe  Scbool  Trustées  of  tbat  city. 

Mr.  Robert  Bucbanan,  Rodgerville,  C.  \V..  off-rs  bis  services  as 
Eno-lish  Teacher  in  anv  place  in  Lower  Canada  where  be  ivould  bave 
an  apportunitv  of  becoming  practically  acquainted  witb  French,  baving 
alreadv  some  knowledge  of  tbis  language.  He  bas  a  diploma  from  tlie 
Huron'County  Examiners,  and  one  from  tbe  Provincial  Normal  Scbool 
of  Toronto,  and  oan  produce  unexceptionable  tesîimonials  as  to  char- 
acter  and  ability. 
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To  Ohf  Subscribers. 

Mauy  complaints  are  made  by  our  subscribers,  aud  back 
inimbers,  which,  it  is  stated,  liave  never  beeu  received, 
are  frequently  asked  for.  We  must  say  that  the  Journal 
is  regularly  mailed  to  ail  those  who  are  entitled  to  receive 
it,  and  that  an  account  of  its  dispatcli  is  carefiilly  kept  by 
an  officer  of  the  départaient.  In  every  instance  we  fiud 
that  the  Journal  has  been  regularly  mailed.  Tlie  fault 
mnst  bs  either  with  the  Montréal  Post-Office,  or  with  the 
Post-Masters  in  the  several  localities.  We  liave  repeatedly 
called  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities  to  the  subject. 


Council  ef  Public  In.striiction. 

The  Council  had  on  the  13th  instant  its  fourth  quar- 
terly  session.  Our  readers  wïW  fiiid  in  the  officiai  notices 
a  list  of  books  approved  as  fit  to  be  used  in  the  Académies, 
Model  and  Elementary  Schools  in  Lower  Canada.  This 
is  only  a  part  of  the  work  to  be  donc  by  the  Council 
under  that  head,  and  until  the  whole  of  the  subject  has 
been  fuUy  examined  and  reported  upou,  it  is  clear  that  the 
clause    of    the    law   which    gives    the    po'\V( 


^xclnde 


ail  olher  boolîs  from  the  Schools  under  the  control  of  the 
Educational  Department  cannot  be  acted  upon.  But  it  will 
be,  no  doubt,  a  great  advantage  for  both  the  publishers 
and  the  School  anthorities  to  know  that  the  works  men- 
tioned  in  the  présent  list,  are  approved  of  and  can  now  be 
used  with  safety. 

Our  readers  will  also  remark  that  some  of  the  books  are 
approved  only  on  the  report  of  the  Protestant,  and  others 
only  on  the  report  of  the  Catholic  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee.  There  are  certain  classes  of  books  which,  however 
carefully  they  may  hâve  been  compiled  or  written,  by  their 
very  nature,  cannot  be  equally  acceptable  to  both  sections 
of  tJie  population  ;  and  parents  as  well  as  the  School  autho- 
rities, had  a  right  to  be  cautionued  in  the  matter.  The 
mode  adopted  by  the  Council  was  the  only  one  under  the 
law,  in  which  the  desired  caution  could  be  given. 

The  Council  has  besides  resolved  ou  pnblishing  a  séries 
of  French  Readers,  and  has  entrusted  to  the  Hon.  the 
Siiperintendent  of  Schools  the  care  of  preparing  them, 
which  task  he  has  consented  to  fulfil  without  any  rémuné- 
ration. He  is  to  be  aided  in  the  discharge  of  this  important 
duty  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lenoir,  of  the  Educational  Department, 
and  by  Messrs.  Ossaye  aud  Perrault,  to  whom  the  articles 
on  agricultural  subjects  are  confided. 

The  Council  has  had  under  considération  Reports  from 
one  of  its  Committees,  on  the  subject  of  the  création 
of  new  Boards  of  Examiners,  and  also  on  rules  and  régu- 
lations for  the  guidance  of  ail  such  bodies  ;  but  inasmuch 
as  the  amendments  contained  in  the  Consolidated  Edu- 
cation Act  hâve  materially  altered  the  position  of  the 
Council  in  this  reganl,  it  will  be  impossible  for  it  to  take 
final  action  on  the  subject  until  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  Consolidated  Statntes. 

The  Council  has  disposed  of  accusations  against  two 
teachers,  brought  before  it,  according  to  law.  In  one  case, 
afler  hearing  of  Counsel  on  both  sides,  it  was  determined 
that  the  diploma  should  not  be  revoked.  In  the  other 
case,  as  may  be  seen  by  our  officiai  notices,  a  différent 
resuit  has  been  arrived  at. 

Whenever  a  diploma  is  revoked,  School  Commissioners 
and  Trustées  cannot  employ  the  holder  of  it,  under  penalty 
of  losing  the  school  grant.  No  indulgence  whatever  can 
be  extended  to  such  cases  by  the  Education  Office  ;  the 
object  of  the  Law  being  to  exclude  the  guilty  party  froni 
the  profession  altogether.  Although  such  cases  may  be 
painful  to  the  individuals  concerned,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
by  the  diseiplinary  power  thus  conferred  on  the  Council 
the  value  of  ail  diplomas  is  enhanced  and  the  standing  of 
the  profession  greatly  improved. 

The  Superintendent  having  laid  before  the  Council  a 
letter  from  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General,  informing 
him  of  the  libéral  gift  made  by  His  Royal  Highuess  the 
Prince  of  Wales  of  a  sum  of  $800  for  prizes  to  be  given  in 
the  Lower  Canada  Normal  Schools,  the  Council  passed 
the  following  resolutions  : 

1.  Resolved.— Tha.t  tbis  Council  acknowledges  witb  deep  gratitude 
tbe  liberality  tvhich  His  Royal  Highness  tbe  Prince  of  Wales  has  been 
pUased  to  extened  to  the  Normal  Schools  of  Lower  Canada,  in  placing 
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a  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  in   the  hands  of  His  Eîcellency  tlic 
Governoi-  General,  to  be  distributed  as  prizes  in  thèse  schools. 

2  Resolved.—lhat  it  ià  tlie  opinion  of  the  Council,  that  tins  sum 
should  be  permaneutly  iuvested,  so  as  to  form  witli  the  interest  a  pnze 
in  eacli  school,  to  be  called,   Tlie  Prince  of  Wales'  Prtze. 

3  Resolved. — That  this  prize  should  be  equal  ia  amount  to  one  third 
of  tiie  interest  on  said  sum,  for  each  school,  to  be  paid  to  the  most 
successful  competitor  at  the  esamination  for  Model"  School  diplomas  ; 
provided  always  that  for  Moral  conduct  and  application  to  study  he 
shall  hâve  beeu  set  down  as  entitled  1o  the  highest  grade  of  ment,  m 
both  Semi-Annual  "  Reports  of  progress  ;"  and  also  entitled  to  the 
highest  grade  of  escsUence,  for  the  following  branches,  in  the  last 
"Report  of  Progress:''  "Religions  Instruction,  Writing,  Reading, 
Grammar,  and  Spelling  in  his  rernacalar  idiom,  Arithmetic,  Book- 
Keeping,  Geography,  Historv  of  Canada,  the  Art  of  Teaching,  and 
Teaching  in  Model  Schoois."  He  should  also  be  classed  by  said  Reports 
8t  least  in  the  second  grade  of  excellence,  for  ail  other  branches,  with 
the  exception  of  "  Gymnastics,  Drawing,  and  Music,  vocal  or  instru- 
mental," for  which  this  proficieucy  should  not  be  required  of  him. 

4.  Resohed.—ThsLt  if  no  ons  pu'pil  fulfil  the  necessary  conditions,  the 
Bum  accruing  to  the  school  for  the  year,  should  be  dcposited  in  a 
Savings'-Bank  by  the  Superintendent,  and  when  it  shall  bave  amounted 
to  one  hundred  pounds,  be  placed  at  interest,  together  Tvith  the  original 
principal,  so  as  to  increase  the  annual  prize. 

5.  Mesohed. — That  the  Superintendent  should  be  authorized  to  cause 
bronze  Medals  to  be  striick,  to  serve  as  testimonials  to  the  pupils  taking 
the  prize. 

The  VIsit  of  His  Royal   Higtaness   tlie  PrSiice  of 
^"ales  f©  AnieKita. 
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CContinued  frovi  our  last.) 

The  addresses  were  read  in  the  English  ainl  l'reiicli  hm- 
guages,  and  so  were  the  replies.    It  was  noticed  that  Uie  Priiice's 

fronunciatiou  of  Frenoh  was  as  pevfeel  as  that  of  English. 
mmediately  after  the  readinç  of  the  replies,  the  Speakers 
of  both  Houses  were  knighted  ;  this  was  done  as  each  gentle- 
man knelt,  His  Royal  Highness  touching  him  npon  both  shoulders 
with  an  unsheated  sword  and  ordering  him  to  rise,  at  the  same 
time  calling  him  by  his  new  title. 

Sir  Narcisse  Belleau,  the  Speaker  of  the  Upper  House,  is  a  mem- 
berof  the  Québec  Bar,  and  is  araong  the  numberof  Législative  Coun- 
cillors  who  were  appointed  for  iife  by  the  Crown  before  the  change 
in  the  constitution  ofthe  Council  took  place.  Sir  Henry  Smith  is  also 
a  lawyer,  and  belougs  to  the  Kingston  Bar.  He  has  been  many 
years  the  représentative  of  the  county  of  Frontenac  in  Parliament, 
and  we  believe  was  always  returned  without  opposition.  Previous 
to  his  being  elected  Speaker,  he  held  the  office  of  Soliciter  General 
for  Upper  Canada. 

More  than  a  thousand  gentlemen  were  presented  at  the  levée, 
which,  by  the  variety  of  the  rioh  costumes  of  ihose  in  attendance, 
civil,  ecclesiastical  and  military,  offéred  a  most  brilliant  coup-d'œil. 
Among  thera  was  Baron  Gauldrée-Boilleau,  the  French  Consul  at 
Québec,  with  h\s  attachés.  The  Synod  ofthe  Church  of  England, 
the  Justices  of  tlie  Peace  ibr  the  district  ol  Quuber,  and  several 
literary  and  national  societies,  presenied  addresses.  The  Huron 
Chiefs  of  Lorette  also  presented  an  address  on  behalf  of  the  interest- 
ing  remuants  of  Ihal  heroic  Indian  tribe. 

After  the  levée  there  was  a  déjeiiner,  at  which  a  part  of  the 
many  high  public  lunctionaries,  raembers  of  Parliament,  and 
distingnished  strangers  présent  in  town,  were  invited.  The  same 
thing  took  place  on  the  two  following  days,  and  cards  of  invitation 
were  issued  according  to  alphabetical  order,  so  that  a  large  nura- 
ber  of  persons  had  the  honor  of  meeting  His  Royal  Highness  with- 
out any  question  of  precedence  being  raised. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Prince  and  his  suite  visited  the  Falls  ol 
IMontmorency.  To  reach  thisbeautiful  cascade  they  passed  through 
the  large  and  populous  suburb  of  St.  Rochs,  a  town  al  most  of  itself, 
and  through  the  village  of  Beauport,  which  as  most  Lower 
Canadian  villages,  is  a  long  street  of  neat  and  comfortable  houses. 
Arches  of  ever-green,  fiags  and  décorations  of  ail  sorts  greeted  the 
eyes  ofthe  royal  visiter  ail  the  way  ;  and  the  most  enthusiastic 
cheering  resounded  on  every  side. 

In  the  evening,  a  bail  given  by  the  Mayor  anJ  citizens,  at  the 
Music  Hall,  drevv  together  the  é/iïe  ofthe  socieiy  of  Québec,  which 
is  renowned  for  its  élégance,  refinement  and  gaiety.  The  Prince 
opened  the  bail  by  leading  off,  in  a  quadrille,  Mrs^  Langevin,  tlie 
wife  of  His  Worship  the  Mayor. 

Another  bail  was  given  the  same  night  at  the  Jacques-Cartier 


Hall,  and  though  it  was  of  more  easy  accesa  to  persons  of  limited 
means,  it  brought  together  a  very  élégant  and  respectable  Com- 
pany. 

At  eight  o'clock  an  illumination  of  the  fleet  took  place  ;  rockets 
and  tireworks  of  iîvery  description,  and  lights  of  every  hue,  gave  to 
the  basin  of  Québec  a  fairy-like  appearance. 

The  next  day  was  devoted  to  business  of  a  différent  character. 
In  the  morning,  Hi.s  Royal  Highness  visited, the  Laval  University, 
and  the  Ursulines  Couvent,  the  two  oldest  institutions  of  learning 
in  British  North  America,  for  althougfa  the  Laval  University  has 
been  but  recenlly  established  and  legally  known  as  a  University, 
its  collège  or  petit  séminaire  has  ever  since  1688  been  in  full 
opération.  No  less  than  ihi-ee  archbishops  and  eleven  bishops 
now  living  are  pupils  of  this  institution.  Among  the  iaymen 
who  were  brought  up  in  this  collège,  such  names  as  those  ol 
Bedard,  Papineau,  Panet,  de  Sallaberry  and  many  olhers  who  hâve 
atlainedto  celebrily  are  to  be  found.  Most  ofthe  former  bishops  of 
Canada  were  also  among  the  pupils  ofthe  Seminary  of  Québec  (1). 

The  University  was  erected  as  such  by  Letters  Patent  of  Her 
Majesty,  bearing  date  at  Westminster,  the  8lh  December,  1852. 
The  Faculties  of  Médecine  and  of  Law  are  fully  organized  ;  while 
the  chairs  in  those  of  Arts  and  of  Theology  are  not  yet  ail  filled. 
Independently  ofthe  old  Seminary  collège  and  Chapel  buildings, 
parts  of  which  are  from  Mgr.  de  Laval's  time— there  are  three 
new  and  spacious  buildings  exclusively  devoted  to  the  University  : 
one  is  the  School  of  Médecine,  another  is  the  University  boarding- 
hoitse,  and  the  third  is  the  University  proper  ;  the  latter  is  a  fine 
stoue  building  296  feet  in  front  by  50  in  depth,  and  80  in  height. 
It  contains  the  convocation  hall,  a  beautiful  room  one  hundred  feet 
in  length,  with  galleries. 

On  the  twenty-fîrst  of  August,  a  little  before  twelve,  the  hall, 
which  had  been  tastefully  decorated,  was  filled  with  a  large  and 
imposing  assembly.  The  galleries  wei'e  crowded  withiadies  ;  while 
dignitaries,  high  public  functionaries,  and  members  of  parliament 
were  seated  on  each  side  of  the  room.  A  dais  surmounted  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales'  plume,  had  been  erected  at  one  end,  while 
a  tiiuraphal  arch  spanned  the  southern  end  of  University  Street. 
The  assembly  was  kept  waiting  some  time  on  account  of  the  in- 
disposition of  H.  E.  the  Governor  General  ;  but  at  twelve  o'clock 
the  Prince  left  the  Parliament  building,  passed  along  the  grand 
battery  and  amidst  cheers,  entered  the  University,  where  he  was 
received  at  the  foot  of  the  great  staircase,  by  the  Rector  and  the 
several  Faculties. 

The  coup-d^eeil  as  the  Prince  entered  the  hall,  was  most  magni- 
fîcent.  The  v,-hole  assembly  rose,  while  from  the  gallery  a  band 
played  the  national  antheni.  H.  R.  H.  preceded  by  the  mace- 
bea'rers  of  the  University,  and  followed  by  the  Rector  and  faculties, 
reached  the  estrade,  ïracefully  bowing  as  he  passed.  He  declined 
taking  a  seat  on  Ihe  tliione  which  had  been  prepared,  and  stipod  in 
the  centre  of  his  brilliant  suite. 

It  had  been  understood  that  the  Catho!ic  Bishops  would  présent 
thetr  address  on  this  occasion  ;  their  lordships,  headed  in  the 
absence  of  the  vénérable  Archbishop  by  his  coadjutor,  Mgr.  Bail- 
largeon,  Bishop  of  Tloa,  moved  to  the  front  of  the  estrade.  His 
Lordship  rea<l  the  address  in  French,  and  asked  leave  to  bave  it 
read  in  English  by  Mgr.  lloran,  Bishop  ol  Kingston.  The  olher 
Bishops  présent  were  JMgrs.  Bourget,  of  Montréal  ;  Guigues,  of 
Ottawa  ;  Cook,  of  Three  Rivers  ;  Pinsonnault,  of  Sandwich  ;  Farrell, 
of  Hamiltoii,  Laroque,  of  St.  Hyacinthe  and  Lynch,  of  Toronto. 

This  concliided,  the  Rev.  A'.  Tasehereau,  D.  C.  L.,  the  newly 
elected  Rector,  stepped  fo'-ward  and  read  the  address  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  both  languages.  The  Prince  replied  in  English  to  both 
addresses  collectively,'and  shoitly  after  left  the  room  amidst  great 
applause  and  cheei'ing. 

His  Royal  Highness  then  visited  the  library,  which  aiready 
contanis  over  30^,000  volumes.  "  There,  says  the  Courrier  du 
Canada,— Uom  which  the  above  is  eompiled,— the  Rector  and 
other  persons  had  Ihe  honor  of  being  personnally  introduced  to 
H.  R.  H.  Among  them  we  noticed  the  Hon.  Mr.  Chauveau, 
Superintendent  ol  Public  Instruction  for  Lower  Canada.  The 
Prince  spoke  to  liiin  in  ihe  kindest  terms  of  what  had  been  doiie 
for  the  diflusion  of  éducation  and  ofthe  progress  it  had  made  in 
our  section  ofthe  coiintiv." 

The  collection  of  phi'iosophical  apparatus,  the  laboratory,  the 
médical  muséum  and  the  collection  of  surgical  instruments,  are 
most  complète.  We  even  heard  strangers  say  that  they  were  unri- 
valled  on  this  continent.  Thebotanical,  geologïcal  aiidmineralogical 


(1)  For  a  complète  history  of  the  Laval  University  and  of  the  Semi- 
nary of  Québec,  and  aUo  for  a  biograpby  of  Mgr.  Laval,  see  Journal  oj 
Eduration,  vol.  1,  nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  "  and  S  ;  and  vol.  3,  no.  G,  page  94. 
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collections,  aie  also  large/and  are  daily  increasitig.  The  zoological 
collection  is  only  iii  its  infaiicy,  but  \ve  hâve  no  doubt  will  soon 
reach  the  same  importance  which  tlic  others  hâve  attained.  Afler 
having  glanced  over  thope  Kcientific  treasures,  the  Prince  and  his 
suite  went  to  the  terrace  on  the  roof,  from  which  point  the  panorama 
surpasses  eveu  the  one  -.vhich  unfolds  itself  from  the  Durham 
Terrace,  or  that  from  the  plalform  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the 
old  Château  Saint  Louis.  n 

It  embraces  ail  the  luxuriant  and  romanlio  scenery  of  the  mag- 
niiicent  and  productive  valley  through  which  flow  the  river  St. 
Charles,  tho  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  Cape  Tournlente  ;  the  Islaud 
of  Orléans,  the  pretty  villages  of  Charlesbourg  and  Beauport,  with 
the  numerous  villas  and  oountry  résidences,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Pointe  Lévy,  on  the  other;  the  immense  range  of  the  eye  being 
only  bounded  by  high  chains  of  mountains  rising  one  above  the 
other  in  the  distance. 

The  Prince  drove  from  the  Laval  University  to  the  Ursulines 
Couvent,  where  an  assemblage  of  the  fair  pupils  received  liim 
witli  music,  and  an  address  with  which  heseemed  highiy  pleased. 
Tlie  Prince  with  a  sélect  and  very  limited  parly  went  through  the 
monastery.  The  Ursulines  Couvent  is  the  o'idest  in  America. 
Provisions  were  made  as  early  as  tho  r28th  of  March  1639,  by 
iS'Iadeleine  de  Chauvigny,  widow  of  Sieur  Grivel  de  la  Peltrie,  for 
the  endowment  of  this  institution  in  which  she  employed  the 
whole  of  her  estate.  She  landed  in  Québec,  with  three  nuns  of 
tliat  order,  and  with  the  first  Augustines,  or  Hospitalières  nuns,  on 
ihe  Ist  of  August  of  the  same  year.  Mr.  de  Montmagny,  Governor 
ot  the  colony,  with  ail  the  troops  of  the  garrison  and  the  whole 
population  of  tlie  town,  escorted  thèse  pions  women  to  the 
cathedral,  were  a  Te  Deum  was  chanted,  amidst  the  thunder  of 
ail  the  guns  which  Québec  could  then  boast  of.  The  first 
oonvent  was  buiit  in  1641  :  and  in  that  very  humble  dwelling  the 
nuns  used  to  teach  theyoung  Indiangu-is,together  with  thechiidren 
of  the  town.  A  vénérable  ash  tree,  under  which  the  Revd.  Sister 
.Miirie  de  l'Incarnation,  well  known  in  France  by  her  writings, 
used  to  teach  ihe  alphabet  to  the  young  squaws,  is  at  présent  the 
only  remains  of  that  primitive  forest,  which,  in  the  days  of  Cham- 
plain,  covered  the  site  of  the  future  city.  The  présent  couvent 
is  the  third  that  was  built;  the  two  others  having  been  succes"- 
sively  destroyed  by  fire.  The  main  building  dates  from  1686  ; 
several  wings  were  added,  one  of  them,  which  conlains  the 
réception  room,  was  complétée!  only  last  year.  The  Chapel, 
besides  beautiful  paintings,  is  oelebrated  as  the  burial  place  oi 
Montcalm,  to  whose  memory  there  are  two  marble  tablets  ;  one 
placed  by  Lord  Aylmer,  the  other  by  IVIr.  Faribault,  and  other 
citizens  of  Québec,  on  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  death. 
The  lalter  bears  the  inscription  that  had  been  writlen  at  the  time 
by  the  French  Académie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,  of 
which  the  valiant  and  learned  Marquis  was  a  raember. 

The  Ursulhies  hâve  an  academy  or  girls'  high-scliool,  with 
board  and  half-board.  They  hâve  also  the  girls'  department  of 
the  Laval  Normal  School  :  wiih  a  day  school,  which  is  now  the 
female  model  school  of  the  Normal  School  ;  thèse  several  depart- 
ments  coiitain  abont  400  pupils.  The  total  nuraber  of  chiidren 
who  Were  taught  in  that  institution  since  its  lonndation  is  about 
'20,000.  The  Prince  in  visiting  the  Ursulines  Couvent  paid  the 
most  ancient,  and  certainly  oiie  ot  the  most  usetui  institutions 
of  the  kind  on  this  continent,  a  compliment  in  every  respect  fully 
deserved. 

In  the  eveuiug,  a  great  display  of  fîreworks  look  place  on  the 
Esplanade,  it  was  very  successfui  ;  but  a  sad  accident  marred 
the  pleasure  of  this  part  of  the  public  festivities.  A  ■  platform 
erected  on  the  parade  ground  gave  way,  and  a  great  number  of 
persons  were  seriously  wounded  ;  one  of  whom  died  the  following 

Before  leaving  Québec,  H.  H.  H.  visited  the  ciladel,  a  place 
most  attractive,  not  only  on  account  of  the  great  skill,  and  immense 
capital  which  has  been  lavished  on  it  by  the  British  government 
to  make  it  impregnable  (if  in  the  présent  state  of  military  science 
the  word  may  be  used).  but  also  on  account  of  Ihe  splendid  view 
which,  from  a  height  of  350  feet,  is  there  obtained  of  the  noble 
St.  Lawrence,  ft  is  of  a  diflcrent  character  from  the  landscape 
viewed  from  Dindiam  Terrace  and  from  ihe  roof  of  the  Univershy. 
Immediately  under  the  steeppromontory  of  Cape  Diamond,  the  St. 
Lawrence  assumes  a  very  différent  aspect,  ami  the  high  hanks 
of  that  part  of  the  opposite  shore  which  faces  the  observer,  gires 
to  the  scenery  a  solenin  and  perhaps  soniewhat  gloomy  character. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  August,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
H.  R.  H.  left  theciiyof  Québec,  not  without  having  repeatedly 
e.xpressed  to  tho  Mayor  his  enlire  salis.faction  ol  the  leception  he 


had  met  with  ;  and  of  Ihe  ordeily  and  lastefal  mauner  in  which 
every  thiug  had  been  conducled.  With  the  city  itself  and  its 
environs,  the  Prince  and  those  who  accompanied  him,  caïuiot  fail 
to  hâve  been  greatly  inlerested. 

"  Few  cities,  says  Mr.  Marmier  (1),  offer  as  many  slriking 
contrasts  as  Québec,  a  fortress  and  a  commercial  city  together, 
built  up  on  the  summit  of  a  rock  as  the  nest  of  an  eagle,  while 
her  vessels  are  everyvvhere  wrinkling  the  face  of  the  Océan,  an 
American  city  inhabited  by  French  coloni.sts,  governed  by  England, 
and  garrisoned  with  Scotch  régiments  ;  a  city  of  the  riiiddle  âge- 
by  most  of  Ils  ancient  institutions  while  it  is  submitted  to  ail  ilie 
combinations  of  modem  constitutional  government;  an  European 
city  by  its  civilization,  its  habits  of  reliuement  and  still  close  by 
the  remnants  of  the  Indian  tribes  aud  the  barren  mountains  of  the 
norlh  ;  a  city  with  about  the  same  latitude  as  Paris,  while  succes- 
sively  combining  the  torrid  climate  of  southern  régions  with  tin- 
seventies  of  an  hyperborean  winter,  a  city  at  the  same  time 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  where  the  labours  ofour  missions  are  still 
uninierrupted  alongside  of  the  nndertakings  of  the  Bible  socieiy, 
and  where  the  Jesuits  drivoii  ont  of  ouf  own  couutry  find  a  place 
of  reluge  under  the  oegis  of  British  Puritanism  !  " 

The  historical  associations  which  Québec  suggests  to  the  niind  oi 
the  visiter  hâve  been  thus  surnmed  up  by  auother  writer. 

"  History  is  every  where — around  us — beneath  us  ;  from  the 
depths  of  yonder  vaileys,  liom  the  top  of  that  mountain,  history 
rises  up  aiul  présents  itself  to  our  notice,  exclaiming  :  Behold  me  ! 
Beneath  us,  among  the  capricious  meanders  of  the  Hiver  Si. 
Charles,  the  Cahir-Coubat  of  Jacques-Cartier  is  the  very  place 
where  he  hrst  planted  the  cross  and  held  his  first  conférence  with 
the  Seigneur  Donaconna.  Hère  very  near  to  us,  beneath  a 
vénérable  elm  tree,  which,  v?ith  much  regret,  we  saw  eut  dôwn, 
tradition  states  that  Champlain  first  raisèd  his  tcnt.  From  the 
very  spot  on  which  we  now  stand,  Count  de  Frontenac  returned 
to  Admirai  Phibbs  that  proud  answer  as  he  said,  from  the  mouth 
of  has  cannon,  which  will  always  remain  recorded  by  history. 
Under  thèse  ramparts  are  spiead  the  plains  on  which  fell  Wolfe 
and  Montcalm,  and  where  in  the  following  year,  the  Chevalier  de 
Lévis  and  General  Murray  fought  tliat  other  battle,  in  memory  of 
which  the  citizens  of  Québec  are  erecting  a  monument.  Before 
us,  on  the  heights  of  Beauport,  the  souvenirs  of  battles  not  less 
hcroïc,  recall  to  our  remerabrance  the  names  of  Longueuil,  St. 
Hélène,  and  Jucherean  Duchesnay.  Below  us,  at  th.;  ioot  of  that 
tower  on  vphich  floats  the  British  flag,  Montgomery  and  his  soldiers 
ail  fell,  swept  by  the  gr.ipe  shot  of  a  single  gun  pointed  by  a 
Canadian  artilleryman. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  under  that  projecting  rock,  now  crowned  with 
the  guns  of  old  England,  the  intrepid  Dambourgès,  sword  in  hand 
drove  Arnold  and  his  men  from  the  houses  in  which  they  had 
established  themselves.  History  is  tlien  everywhere  around  us. 
She  rises  as  well  from  thèse  ramparts,  replète  with  dariiig  deeds 
as  from  those  illustrious  plains  equially  celebrated  for  feats  of  arins, 
and  she  again  exclairas  :  Ilere  I  am  !  " 

Québec  founded  by  Champlain,  in  1608,  was  taken  by  Kiik,  in 
1629  ;  it  was  restored  to  the  French  in  1632  ;  and  was  unsuccess- 
fully  attacked  by  Admirai  Phibbs,  in  1690.  Wolfe  took  it  in  1759, 
and  Montgomery  again  unsuccessfully  besieged  it,  in  1775.  It 
has  been  twice  bombarded  and  in  a  great  measure  de.*troyed  :  it 
has  also  snfTeied  at  différent  times  by  épidémies,  and  by  various 
extensive  conflagratious  ;  the  most  caiamitous  being  the  two  great 
fires  that  destroyed  at  one  month's  interval  the  opper  and  lower 
suburbs,  in  1845. 

In  1792,  the  first  Parliameiit  of  Lower  Cana<la  was  convened  at 
Québec,  and  that  city  remained  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
Lower  Province  until  the  Union,  although  the  session  of  the  Spécial 
Council  of  Sir  John  Colborn  and  of  Lord  Sydenham,  were  held  at 
Montréal.  Lord  Durham,  in  1838,  held  his  Spécial  Council  at  Que- 
bec,  and  occupied  the  old  Parliament  buildings,  situated  on  the 
same  site  as  the  new  ones,  but  far  supcrior  in  every  respect.  The 
présent  building  is  ultimately  to  be  ihe  Post  Office  when  the  seat 
of  government  is  tiansferred  to  Ottawa.  In  1851,  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  Uoited  Province,  which  had  been  removed  to 
Toronto,  was  again  transferred  to  Québec  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
accordance  with  the  syslem  of  alternate  capitals,  agreed  to  afler 
the  Montréal  riots,  in  1849;  and  now  Québec  again  owes  to  that 
System  (probabiy  for  the  la&t  time)  the  same  temporary  advantage. 
'  The  population  of  Québec  is  supposed  to  be  at  présent  GO,0ÔO, 
of  which  nearly  two  thirds  are  of  French  origin,  and  about  three 
fourthfi  are  Roman  Calholics. 

Ship  building  and  the  lumber  trade  are  Ihe  principal  sources  of 


(1)  Lettres  sur  l'Amérique,  par  X.  Marinier,  2  vols.  in-l?,o,  Pariî,  18C0. 
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the  prospevity  of  the  city.  The  former  lias  of  late  oonsiderably 
ilecrcased,  and  this  circumslance  combined  with  the  unfavorable 
iiatme  of  the  soil  of  the  back  country,  and  the  fréquent  removals 
of  llie  seat  of  govemraent,  has  impaired  its  trade  and  checked  its 
progress.  The  city  is  nevertheless  steadiiy  though  slowly  grow- 
ing  and  improving.  The  exports  of  last  year  amounted  to  $5,881,290, 
the  imports  to  S3,003,75'2. 

The  streets  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Town  are  narrow  and 
crooked  as  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  okl  world,  and  considerhig 
the  numerous  and  steep  declivities,  and  the  fact  of  the  town  being 
encompassed  by  fortifications,  it  could  hardly  hâve  been  otherwise. 

The  t  wo  finest  buildings  are  the  Marine  Hospital  aud  the  Custom 
House.  The  interior  of  tlie  Catholic  Calhedral  is  of  a  striking  and 
solemn  aspect.  The  Laval  Universily  is  an  imposnig  piie,  and  the 
(irey  Nunnery,  onlside  of  St.  John's  faate,  is  aiso  a  massive  édifice 
surraounted  with  a  very  élégant  spire.  There  are  six  convents, 
ihree  of  which  were  founded  in  Ihe  earliest  times  of  the  colony. 
Besides  the  beantiful  paintings  in  the  Cathedral,  and  in  the  Ursu- 
lines  and  Seminary  Chapels,  there  is  also  a  gallery  of  paintings, 
the  property  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Légaré's  family,  many  of  which  are 
of  great  value.  Literature  and  Ihe  fine-arts  hâve  always  been 
cultivated  in  the  ancient  capital,  sometimes  wilh  great  success. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  attending  ail  the  schools  and  institutions 
of  learning,  in  1859,  was  8,804.  There  are  at  présent  eleven  news- 
papers  and  periodicals  published  in  Québec,  and  several  literary 
institntes. 

The  steamer  Kingston,  on  board  of  which  His  Royal  Highness 
and  suite  had  embarked,  was  foUowed  by  the  Québec,  on  board  of 
which  were  the  members  of  bolh  Houses  of  Parliament.  Three 
vessels  of  the  fleet  had  in  the  mean  time  reached  Montréal,  viz  : 
the  Sty.v,  the  Vaiorous,  and  the  Flying  Fish.  In  passing  along 
the  booms  of  the  several  coves  above  Québec,  which  were 
decorated  with  fiags,  the  Prince  was  loudiy  cheered  by  the  raftsmen 
who  had  assembled  in  large  numbers,  and  H.  R.  H.  coulJ  there 
for  the  first  time,  form  some  idea  of  the  peouliarities  of  a  branch 
of  trade  which  is  one  of  our  main  sources  of  prosperity. 

The  evening  was  delightful,  and  the  Prince  liad  every  oppor- 
tunity  of  enjoying  the  scenery  of  the  river  on  liis  way  up.  He 
reached  the  town  of  Three-Rivers  at  night. 

A  canopy  had  been  erected  on  tlie  wharf,  and  this  as  well  as  the 
whole  town,  was  brilliantiy  ilhiminated.  H.  R.  H.  was  met  there  by 
the  Mayor,  J.  E.  Turcotte,  Esq.,  M.  P.  P.,  and  a  deputation  of  the 
olergy  and  citizens.  An  address  was  presented  and  replied  to. 
Créai  disappointement  was  felt  by  the  citizens  of  Tiiiee-Rivers, 
who  had  invhed  H.  R.  H.  to  visit  their  thriviiig  ami  interesting 
town  and  the  beautifui  Falls  of  Sliawinigan,  on  the  t>t.  Mau- 
Maurice,  second  to  no  others  on  this  continent,  save  Niagara. 
Owing  to  the  sad  beroaveraent  which,  a  year  ago,  had  befallen 
the  family  of  H.  E.  the  Governor  General  on  an  excursion  to 
the  same  place,  the  invitation  had  been  declined,  and  ail  that 
H.  R.  H.  could  do  was  to  reçoive  the  address  of  the  citizens  on 
the  wharf.  The  Trifluvians  \ioxe  the  contretemps  whh  a  very  good 
grâce,  and  evinoed  their  loyalty  in  a  'manner  that  does  them 
great  crédit. 

Three  Rivers  dérives  ils  name  frora  the  séparation  of  the 
month  of  the  river  St.  Maurice  into  three  chaniiels,  and  is  after 
Québec,  the  oldest  town  in  Canada.  In  the  year  1618  ihe  French 
traders  selected  that  post,  abont  midvvay  betvveen  Québec  and 
Hochelaga,  with  a  view  to  makins  it  a  dépôt  and  as  a  place  less 
exposed  to  tlie  incursions  nf  the  Iroquois  thau  the  latter.  But 
when  in  spite  of  ail  obstacles,  Montréal  was  fonnded,  and  became 
able  to  défend  itself,  Three  Rivers  sank  into  neglect,  and  until 
very  recently  had  niade  little  progress.  The  openiug  of  the  lands 
of  the  St.  Maurice,  the  building  of  two  raiiways,  one  to  the  Pitcs 
on  that  river,  and  the  other  on  the  south  shore  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence from  Bécancour  to  Arthabaska,  ou  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way  ;  the  discovery  of  new  iion  mines  de&tined  to  replace  those 
of  the  immédiate  neighbourhood  now  exhausted, — ail  thèse  favor- 
able cirourastances  hâve  given  it  a  new  impulse.  The  population, 
which  by  the  last  census  in  1851,  was  cnly  4,800,  is  given  in 
Lovell's  Directory  for  18-57  as  7000.  Tlie  Cathedral,  recently 
built,  is  one  of  ihe  finest  Gothic  churches  in  America,  and  m  point 
of  taste  and  élégance  is  second  to  no  other  in  Canada.  The 
Ursulines  Convent,  founded  by  Mgr.  St.  Vallier,  in  1677,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  country  There  is  besides  ;i  cnllprre  recently 
opened,  two  académies  and  several  large  sclm;  :  ,  ri.'  l'ii.il  mniiber 
of  pupils  in  1859  beiug  1,058.    The  old   paii:-:i  .  l'.frest- 

ing,  and  the  interior'is    richly   ornamenlril.     ,      i     .  i    Ihose 

^anca^aries  of  the  good  old  time  which  are  fasi  •■  •-.•[•[•a:  m^,  from 
among  us.     The  streets  are  narrow  and  tho  whiie  wasiied    houses 


with  trees  and  parterres  abont  ihem,  hâve  in  some  parts  of  the 
city  an  appearance  of  antiquity  which,  to  the  eye  tired  with  the 
red  lints  of  brick  buildings  or  the  dark  grey  stone  of  more  modem 
constructions,  is  very  pleasing. 

But  \ve  are  nearing  Montréal,  where  such  a  remark  wou'.d  by 
niany  he  held  at  lea-Ct  as  treasonable  language. 

As  the  Prince  was  appioaching  the  commercial  metropolis  of 
Canada  démonstrations  on  both  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  were 
becoming  more  fi-equent,  and  from  the  beautifui  villages  of  Lanoraie, 
Varennes,  Verchèi-es,  and  Boucherville,  the  ringing  of  bells,  the 
tîring  of  oannon  andof  rausketry,  and  the  hoisting  of  flagswelcomed 
the  Heir  apparent.  A  ileet  of  steamboats  gaily  dressed  in  bunting 
of  ail  colors,  evergreens,  &c.,  with  bands  of  musio  on  board,  and 
crowded  to  excess,  went  down  the  river;  tliey  were  more  than 
twenty  in  number;  and  as  tliey  met  the  two  larger  steamers, 
below  St.  Helen's  Islaiid,  a  scène  diflîcult  to  describe  took  place  ; 
the  booming  of  the  guns,  the  cheering,  the  anything  but  harmo- 
nious  tunes  of  ail  the'bands  heai-d  together, — rnade  such  a  noise 
as  never  bjlbre  had  been  i-eechoed  by  the  banlcs  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. But  ail  was  in  vain  ;  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weaiher  it  was  determined  that  the  landing  would  be  postponed 
to  lire  following  day,  and  the  boats  had  a  race  back  into  the 
harbour. 

The  next  day  then,  being  Saturday  the  ihirtieth  of  August, 
the  Prince  was  ieceived  on  the  wharf  at  Montréal,  by  the  Mayor 
and  ail  the  functionaries  of  the  city.  The  steamer  caiiie  right  up  to 
the  wharf,  and  not  only  the  seleot  party  assembled  under  the 
canopy,  but  the  immense  crowd  covering  the  beautifui  eut  stone 
revetnient  wal!  and  the  innumei-able  steamboats  and  craft  of  ail 
kind  in  the  harbour,  could  contemplate  at  leisure  the  impressive 
and  even  movirjg  sight  of  tho  you.ig  and  cheerful  Prince  dressed  in 
his  militaiy  costume  standing  on  the  deck  of  the  boat,  whileevery- 
thing  in  his  countenance  contrasted  with  the  grave  and  stern 
appeai-ance  ol  the  eldeily  iioblemen  by  whom  he  was  surrouirded. 

The  Prince  was  received  at  the  stops  on  the  wharf  and  con- 
ducted  to  an  estrade  under  !he  canopy,  by  C.  S.  fiodier,  E-^i]., 
the  Mayor  of  the  city,  who  wore  on  that  occasion  a  coslurne 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  who 
i-ead  to  H.  R.  H.  the  address  of  the  Cily  Corporation,  in  the  English 
and  the  French  languages.  After  the  reading  of  the  Prince's 
reply  the  most  enthusiastic  cheer,  ninning  like  a  fiie  of  mus- 
ketry  the  whole  length  of  the  li;u  boi:r  biirst  forlh,  amidst  the  firing 
ofcannon  from  the  batteries  ou  tiie  wharf,  iroin  the  ves.sels,  and  from 
St.  Helen's  Island.  Ail  the  belis  of  the  city  were  ringing,  the 
harmony  of  whose  voices  was  pervaded  by  the  deop  tones  of  the 
Gros-Bourdon  of  Notre-Dame,  the  largest  bell  on  this  continent, 
— if  not  the  largest,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 

A  procession  was  formed,  and  it  passed  through  St.  Paul,  Notre- 
Dame,  St.  James,  and  other  streets  up  to  the  Exhibition  build- 
ing. The  streets  were  lined  by  the  national  societies  and  militia, 
and  bedeeked  with  innumerable  flags,  among  which  the  Union 
Jack  and  other  British  colors  were  most  con.spicuous.  The 
French  tricolor  and  the  American  stars  and  stripes  were  also 
in  abundance.  Triumphal  arches  of  great  beauty  and  of  a  very 
lofty  and  expensive  construction  had  been  eiec'ed  at  différent  places, 
by  the  care  of  the  Réception  Coinmitlee,  the  members  of  which 
occupied  a  dislnguished  position  in  the  cortège.  In  the  pro- 
cession several  ronipanics  of  railitia  from  Boston,  and  other 
American  n'i..  ,  .w,  1, nuls  and  very  rich  uniforms,  attracted  great 
attention.  I  ■  ;  ,  !;  ni  Caughnawaga,  one  of  the  few  remuants 
of  the  onin  j.,,.n,i,  mbeof  the  /rôçuois,  dressed  in  their  war 
costume,  lonned  one  m  lire  most  striking  featui-es  in  the  display. 
The  children  of  ail  the  schools  of  the  city  were  grouped  at  varions 
places  on  the  way,  and  saluted  the  Prince  with  the  chant  of  the 
national  anthem.  The  French  pupils  of  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools,  who  had  possession  of  the  platform  in  front  of 
the  Court  House,  also  sang  "  La  Claire  Fontaine,"  and  other 
Canadian  songs. 

H.  R.  H.  and  suite  reached  the  Exhibition  building  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  were  received  at  the  enlrance  on  University  Street, 
by  the  Président,  Sccrelary  and  members  of  the  sub-committee  of 
the  Boaid  uf  ,\ri>  ui.il  !\raiirir.u'lure.'-.  \'\)'y:i  their  enlrance  into  the 
buili'un  .  ,        '■  direction   of  Professer 

F,  ,\       .  ■    the  National  Anthem 

v.ii:    _  :  I  '')■  H-  E.  the  Governor 

Gui.ui.;;,  i. ....  .:,.;.   ;;.^.i..„  .-  ;.!.ide  the  following  reply  : 

Gentlemen,— Most  readlly  l  assent  to  the  request  you  hâve  made, 
a  request  the  more  ugreoable  because  it  is  conveyed  to  me  by  my  kind 
friend,  vour  excellent  Governor  General. 

I  am'not  ignorant  of  the  iiositioa  attained  by  Canada  in  the  great 
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Eshibitiou  of  1851,  which  was  opened  undor  tho  happy  auspices  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort,  and  as  carrying  out  tho  design  of  that 
mémorable  undcrlaking,  thi3  smaller  but  to  Canada  most  interestiug 
collection  of  the  products  of.vour  land  and  of  wovks  of  art  and  industiy 
has  my  entire  sympatby,  and  claims  my  best  wishea  for  its  sucoess. 
I  hope  and  believe  it  Tvill  realize  ail  the  objects  for   which  it  was 


His  Lordship  ihe  Anglican  Blshop  of  Montréal  then  oliered  a 
prayer.  The  Prince  and  suite  tlien  went  round  Ihe  building. 
When  passing  through  the  rnineraiogical  collection,  H.  R.  H.  coii- 
versed  vvith  Dr.  Dawson,  the  Président  of  the  Board,  ami  H.  E. 
the  Governor  General  who  pointed  out  interestiug  spécimens.  At 
the  entiance  of  the  Fine  Arts  dopartment,  H.  R.  H.  was  met  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  in  his  capacily  of  Président  of  the  Art  Association  and 
the  other  metnbers  of  that  institution.  His  Lordship  then  inl'ornied 
the  Prince  that  the  Council  desired  to  présent  him  with  a  Canadian 
pifture  froni  the  collection.  H.  R.  H.  selected  Mr.  Way's  water 
color  painting  :  "  The  Prince's  squadinu  at  anchor,  at  the  mouth 
of  Gaspé  Basin."  The  proco-sl«  ,;  ('  :i  ,  inmed  to  the  dais,  and 
Sir  Edraund  Head  having  a-i,  !  l!  '■  '  I  .  imi^ss's  assent,  said  : 
"  By  command  of  I-Iis  Royal   il;  iare   this  Exposition 

opened."  The  proceedings  diil  i,i>  ;,;~i  uui'h  more  than  lialf  an 
hour  and  were  terminated  by  Ihe  siiii'iiii;  of  the  "  Hallelujah 
Chorus." 

(  To  be  conlimicd  in  our  ne.vt.) 


Twelfth  Conférence  of  the  Association  of  Teaehers  in 
Connextion  with  the  Jacques-Cartier  Normal  SehooL 

The  annua!  élection  took  place  at  that  meeting.  Mr.  F.  X. 
Hétu  was  elected  Président,  Mr.  Guilbault,  Vice-Président,  Mr. 
Boudrias,  Treasurer  and  Mr.  Desplaines,  Secretary.  Mr.  St.  Hilaire 
gave  a  lecture  on  the  objects  and  importance  of  common  school 
éducation.  The  Honorable  the  Superintendent  of  Education  and 
Mr.  Inspecter  Valade,  addressed  the  meeting  at  length.  The 
following  subject  of  debate  was  appointed  for  the  next  meeting, — 
"  How  far  càn  teaehers  contribute  in  preventing  émigration  from 
Canada  to  Ihe  United  States,  and  what  rneans  ought  to  be  employed 
by  them  to  inspire  to  the  rising  génération  a  greater  love  of  their 
native  country."  The  treasurer  submitted  a  statement  of  the  ac- 
counts  of  the  Association  for  the  fest  year,  which  were  approved 
of.     Thanks  were  voted  to  the  office-bearers  of  last  year. 


Rep»i-t  oS'tïae  Sijjsej-mteMdent  of  KdiscaJiaîs,  for 
l.oweï-  Canada,  for  Jlse  yciar  1859. 

Office  of  Education,  Montréal,  April  '21,  1860. 
To  the  Honorable  the  Provincial  Secretary, 

Sir, — I  hâve  the  honor  to  présent  to  you  my  Fifth  Report  on  the 
State  of  Public  Education  in  Lower  Canada. 

The  appoiiitment  of  the  Council  of  Public  Education,  »vhichtook 
place  on  December  17th,  1859,  while  relieving  me  from  a  part  of 
the  responsibiiity  which  I  had,  till  thattime,  borne  alone,  imposes 
on  me  new  duties,  the  discharge  of  which  wili  be  the  more  agree- 
able  to  me  that  the  high  réputation  enjoyed  by  ail  ihose  whom  the 
Government  hâve  thought  lit  to  ^rive  me  as  colleagues,  and  their 
well-known  zeal  in  the  cause  of  public  instruction — azeal  of  which 
they  hâve  given  fresh  proofs  by  their  acceptance  of  the  oflice  pro- 
posed  to  them, — assure  me,  that  under  their  wise  direction,  the 
diffîcult  and  important  work  confided  to  us  cannot  fail  to  make 
new  and  lapid  progress. 

As  speedily  as  possible,  after  I  had  recei'ved  the  ofJîcial  notifi- 
cation of  the  appointment  of  the  Council,  I  pr.ooeeded  to  call  a 
meeting  on  the  very  earliest  day  which  I  could  name  at  that  sea- 
son  of  the  year.  On  the  lOth  of  .lanuary,  at  2  p.  m.,  ail  the 
members,  except  three, — absent  under  unavoidablecircnmstanoes, 
— met  in  the  Council  Room  at  Montréal.  Hon.  Sir  Etienne  P. 
Taché  was  unanimously  chosen  to  be  Chairman;  and  the  Council 
appointed  for  their  ordinary  meetings  the  second  Tuesday  in  Ihe 
months  of  February,  May,  August  and  JMoveraber,  and  named 
three  committees  :— One  to  prépare  bye-laws  for  the  régulation  of 
their  proceedings,  as  appointed  by  law  ;  a  second  to"s-»lect  the 
books,  maps,  globes,  &c.,  to  be  e.vclusively  usel  in  the  schools  ; 
the  third  to  draw  up  a  code  of  ruies  for  the  schools  and  tor  Ihe  organ- 
ization  and  guidance  of  the  Examining  Board  for  tetichers,  and  the 
ordering  of  Ihe  jS'ormal  Schools. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Council,  on  the  14th  of  February, 
the    two    lirst-menlioned   committees    presejited    Reports    which 


were  received,  and  are  now,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  under  the  considération  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
General.  The  third  submitted  the  draught  of  a  bye-law  for  the 
overnance  of  the  Boards  of  Kxaminers,  which  stands  for  discus- 
sion at  the  next  session  of  the  Council. 

r  clierish  a  hope  that,  aided  by  the  Council,  by  their  sugges- 
tions, and  stimulating  influence,  the  Government  may  overcorae 
or  greatly  diminish  the  obstacles  which  still  prevent  the  dilTusion 
of  primary  éducation,  and  succeed  in  remedying  whatever  def'ects 
and  supplying  wliatever  deficiencies  may  still  exist  in  our  educa- 
tional  System. 
The  gênerai  results  of  the  year  1S59  hâve  been  as  satisfaclory 
ihose  of  preceding  years.  The  détails  will  be  found  in  the 
Report.s  of  the  Directors  of  the  Normal  Schools,  in  the  Statistical 
Tables  drawn  up  by  the  Department,  and  in  the  extracls  from  the 
Reports  of  the  School  Inspectors,  which  will  be  appended  to  this 
Report. 

The  Normal  Schools  hâve  had  increased  success,  shewn  not 
only  by  the  number  of  the  pupils  and  their  advancement  in  learn- 
ing,  but  aiso  by  the  number  of  those,  who,  after  leaving  those 
institutions,  dévote  themselves  to  the  work  of  tuilion  with  advan- 
tage  both  to  themseU'es  and  to  socieiy.  I  should  even  assort  that 
in  this  i-espect  the  results  obtained  hâve  exceeded  ail  the  e.vpecta- 
tions  of  the  friends  of  éducation.  I  must,  however,  observe  that  it 
is  not  merely  by  the  number  of  those  who  hâve  been  traiued  as 
teaehers  that  we  are  to  judge  of  the  usefulness  and  importance  of 
such  institutions.  We  shall  soon  fiud  out,  as  others  hâve  found  out 
elsewhere,  the  salutary  influence  which  Normal  Schools  and  Model 
Schools  combined,  are  calculated  to  exercise  independently  of  this 
direct  action  of  their  pupils  :  by  raising  the  standard  of  capacity 
required  in  a  teacher,  by  operaling  as  models  and  examples  to 
guide  the  efforts  of  intelligent  men,  friendly  to  the  cause  of  éduca- 
tion, who  visit  them,  by  inculcating  the  best  melhodsof  instruction 
and  disseininating  them  by  little  and  little  throughout  the  country, 
where  they  will  surely  be  adopted  and  followed  when  the  results 
are  made  apparent.  Normal  Schools  will  still  fuither  and  more 
effectually  serve  the  cause  of  éducation. 

Ail  who  hâve  obtaineddiplomas,  since  thèse  schools  were  cstab- 
lishod,  except  one,  hâve  evinced  a  disposition  to  engage  as  teaeh- 
ers, on  such  rémunération  beingoffered  to  them,  as  I  liave  deemetl 
sufficient  under  the  régulations  made  to  that  effect;  and  while 
many  muuicipalities  which  are  comparatively  rich,  and  yet  enter- 
tain  none  but  female  teaehers  of  inferior  qualifications,  in  many 
instances,  without  diplomas,  hâve  neglected  to  secure  the  services 
of  maie  and  female  teaehers  who  hâve  been  specially  trained  for 
the  exercise  of  their  profession  ;  others,  poor  and  lemote  from  the 
great  centre  of  population  hâve,  in  order  to  attain  that  important 
advantage  incurred  the  raost  serions  sacrifices.  Thèse  facts  will 
appear  in  Ihe  tables  appended  to  the  Report  of  the  Principal  of 
each  school.  More  llian  this:  six  of  the  pupils  who  hâve  left  the 
McGill  Normal  School  are  now^  teaehers  in  Upper  Canada,  and 
two  from  the  Jacques-Cartier  School  are  leaching  in  Prince 
Edward's  îsland. 

Meanwhile,  we  may  entertain  a  hope,  that  in  future  young  per- 
sons,  who  with  a  view  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  work  of  éduc- 
ation, shall  hâve  submitted  to  great  sacrifices  will  be  rewarded  by 
the  protection  of  tho  friends  of  éducation  in  Lower  Canada,  and 
we  may  lely  still  more  on  the  success  which  has  attended  thèse 
pupils  of  the  Normal  .School  who  hâve  obtained  situations,  to  open 
a  new  field  for  their  successors. 

The  total  number  of  scholars  who  hâve  attended  Ihe  three  schools, 
in  1858-9  is  219,  that  is  to  say  :  50  pupil-teachers,  the  Jacques- 
Cartier  School  ;  7  pupil-teachers  (maie)  and  76  (female^  the 
McGill  School;  34  pupil-teachers  (maie)  and  52  (female),  the 
Laval  School.  Taking  the  number  of  (maie)  pupil-teachers  at  the 
Jacques-Cartier  School,  and  that  of  the  (female)  pupil-teachers  at 
the  two  other  schools  as  a  criterion,  we  may  forra  some  idea  how 
many  young  feinales  would  hâve  resorted  to  the  former  institution 
had  there  been  means  of  orgaiiizing  a  department  for  their  benefit. 
In  order  to  that,  some  addition  must  be  made,  as  shewn  in  my 
former  Reports,  to  the  amount  granted  for  Normal  Schools. 

To  the  close  of  the  year  106  diplomas  hâve  been  granted,  that 
is  to  say  :  to  .57  Model  School  Teaehers,  araong  whom  were  6 
pupil-teachers  for  the  Jacques-Cartier  School  ;  1  to  maie  and  17  to 
female  pupil-teachers  of  the  McGill  .School;  and  16  to  maie  and 
17  to  female  pupil-teachers  of  the  Laval  School. 

Within  the  period  of  two  years  and  a  few  months,  that  is  to  say  : 
since  they  were  established  in  the  months  of  March  and  May 
1857.  361  pupils  hâve  attended  the  Normal  Schools  ;  namely,  the 
Jacques-Cartier,  88  :  the  McGill  School,  14S  ;  and  the  Laval  School, 
125.  Of  the  nnmbev,  187  hâve  received  diplomas,  t.  e.  ;  35  from  th« 
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J.icques-Caitier  School  ;  86  from  the  McGill  Sohool  ;  and  66  from 
tlie  Laval  Scliool.(l) 

Of  the  récipients  uf  diplonias  129  are  alreadyengaged  iii  tuilion, 
3a  still  continue  tiieir  studies  with  a  view  to  embrace  teachiiigas  a 
profession,  one  died  shurtly  al'ter  leaving  ttie  school,  one  declined  to 
engage  as  a  teachev  and  paid  ihe  fine  required  hy  the  Bye-lavv  ;  the 
remainder  aie  ready  to  accept  employment  as  leaehevs,  whenever 
il  is  ofTered  to  thein  ;  seveval  being  at  the  point  ol  obtaining  iî. 

Asain,  a  considérable  nnmber  of  the  pupils  aiready  hold  diplomas 
which  they  had  received  from  ilie  Boards  of  Examiner?,  and  yet 
atlended  the  classes  or  sorne  of  the  classes  of  the  Normal  Schools 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  their  store  of  knowledge  and  increas- 
ing  their  capaoity  as  leachers.  Some  of  them  did  not  succeed  in 
oblainiiig  a  Normal  Sohool  diploma  ;  but  11  of  them  continue  to 
act  as  teachers  under  their  old  certificales.  This  ciroumstance 
brings  the  iiumber  of  Normal  School  punils,  who  are  iiow  engaged 
as  teacher?.  v.p  fn  140. 

Tr.  t"  :  ,  ^  '  -V  b.'long,  as  I  hâve  before  said,  two  pupils  of  the 
.lar-  'lool    who- are    teaohers    in    Prince   Edward's 

Iâ!;i  !  iH  McGill   School  teaching  in   Upper  Canada. 

Fivi  i        hitter  institution  are  teachers  in  familles  and 

indepeiuler.t  si'hool,-:.  Three  of  the  (female)  pnpil  teachers  of  the 
Laval  School  hâve  become  raembers  of  religious  commuiiities 
engaged  in  éducation,  and  raay,  according  to  the  tunctions  assigned 
to  them,  be  teachers  either  in  schools  receiving  the  Government 
grant,  or  in  independent  institutions.  The  abovo  being  deducled 
still  leave  124  maie  and  female  lay  leachers  following  their  calling 
in  the  schools  receiving  Government  aid  in  Lower  Canada. 
The  pupils  who  hâve  attended  the  Normal  Schools  and  who  bave 
not  received  diplomas  are  in  number  174.  A  great  part  of  them 
continue  their  studies  ;  two  are.  dead,  some  hâve  left  on  acconnt  of 
ill  heaith,  others  hâve  spontaneously  given  up  a  pursuit  for  which 
they  were  but  ill  qnalified,  a  few  hâve  been  perforée  expelled,  for 
the  sake  of  maintaining  thaï  discipline  without  which  instilution,s 
of  such  a  kind  canuot  exist.  Some  teachers,  hâve,  aiS  before  said, 
attended  on ly  a  part  of  the  course  with  a  view  to  perfeet  them- 
selves  for  the  task  of  tuitiou.  The  examinations  which  the  pupils 
hâve  had  to  iindergo  before  obtaining  their  diplomas,  hâve  beeii 
very  severe  :  the  object  of  the  Directors  not  being  to  fîll  the  pro- 
fession with  a  great  inimber  of  teachers,  but  to  train  such  as  are 
u'orthy  in  ail  respects  of  the  noble  task  to  which  they  dévoie  them- 
selves;  in  order  to  reçoive  a  diploma,  it  is  necessary  to  hâve 
obtaiiied  in  the  examination  a  good  mark  for  each  subject  of 
instruction,  so  that  pupils  who  hâve  even  carried  off  several  prizes 
hâve  hitherto  failed  to  obtain  a  diploma.  It  is  pleasant  to  observe 
that  nearly  ail  the  pupils  are  from  the  country  ;  and  that  nearly  ail 
the  counties  of  Lower  Canada  hâve  furnished  their  contingent. 

C'/b  be  continued.^ 

Kcporï    »r  <5ic  Cîtief  Superlntesadcut  o6    Pubîic 

SBïsti'wclis»!!»  «OS-  iLo-»ves-  Canarï»  for  18.58. 

Transloted Jrom  Ihe  Frcnch  bij  tke  translators  to  the  Législative 

Assembly. 

Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Schools. 

Extract  from  a  Report  by  Mr.  Inspecter  Val.vde. 

Cote  de  la  Visitation.— The  Catholic  Commissionersof  this  loca- 
lily  hâve  a  school  conducled  by  a  female  teacher,  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  French  and  English  languages.  At  the  time 
of  my  second  visit  it  was  attended  by  45  pupils",  a  large  number 
for  such  a  small  municipality  ;  they  had  tnade  satisfactory  progress. 
The  dissentient  school  is  very  irregularly  kept. 

Côte  des  Neiges. — In  this  municipality  tliere  are  three  schools, 
attended  by  109  pupils.  The  school  kept  by  Mr.  Jardin  had  made 
a  great  deal  of  progress  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  The  schools  at 
Côte  St.  Antoine  and  St.  Luc,  are  good  elementavy  schools. 
The  acconnts  of  the  Coinraissioners  are  well  ke]it.  There  is  aiso 
a  girls'  school  in  the  municipality,  receiving  aid  from  the  liberality 
of  the  Seminary  of  St.   Sulpice,  which  is  exicnded  to  the   rural 


district  of  the  parish  of  Montréal,  as  well  as  to  the  city  itself  ;  40 
pupils  receive  a  Christian  éducation  in  this  school.  The  dissentient 
school  is  very  irregularly  kept. 

Coteau  St.  Pierre. -'ï:-  '.ipality. 

There  is  nothing  very  ren,  '  i'y  Mr. 

Desève.     Mme.  Lanclol,  '■  i.nglisli 

and  French  languages,  kcii-  nii  ■>  ■  l-''!.:\,,  -r  i-j'h  :  iiM|ins  of  her 
training,  on  entering  in.-ti'tiUions  ot  ;i  lui^hfv  ovder,  hâve  done 
honorto  her  teaching.  Tiii>  acconnts  of  the  laïc  fccietary-treasurer 
were  not  kept  in  a  very  satisfactory  rnaniicr.  I  look  ior  better 
things  from  his  suocessor. 

St.  Henri  des  Tanneries.— 'Fhin  municipality  bas  an  excellent 
model  school  attended  by  120  pupils.  Mr.  Hélu  still  conducts  this 
school  with  the  most  marked  success.  The  dissentient  school  is 
aIso  very  well  kept,  and  is  attended  by  40  pupils.  The  people  of 
this  village  deserve  the  highest  praise  for  their  liberality  and  their 
zeal  for  the  éducation  of  their  chiidren. 

Longue  Pointe.— ïn  this  municipality  there  is  an  academy  for 
girls,  conducted  by  the  Sa-urs  delà  Providence,  who  aIso  give  an 
evcellent  educalioi'i  lo  yoiins  deaf  and  durnb  girls.  This  institution 
is  not  under  the  rMnwc'i  <,(  llic  Commissioners,  but  it  is  aided  by 
the  departnient  <  jinlMic  iMsliuctinn.  from  the  fund  for  superior 
éducation.  Tlie  i..,.  scliocls  nmler  c.mlrol  are  an  honor  to  the 
parish.  The  village  school  is  now  kept  in  a  very  fine  two  story 
house,  built  last  year  by  the  Commissioners.  Total  number  ol 
pupils  attending  Ihe  tlireé  schools,  104.  The  acconnts  are  kept  in 
perfeet  order.  "The  dissentient  school  is  attended  by  20  pupils;  it 
is  well  enough  kept,  but  it  is  inferior  to  what  it  was  in  former 
yeais.     The  accounts  of  the  dissentients  are  correctly  kept. 

Pointe  au.T  Trembles.— T\ns  municipality  has  an  academy  for 
siris  and  an  acatlcmy  for  boys.  The  first  is  conducted  by  the  Sœurs 
de  la  Consréçratinn'd,-  Noin-Dame,  the  second  by  the  Frères  de 
SI.  Joseph.  The  lirsl  lias  SO  pupils  ;  it  is  worthy  to  rank  an[iong 
the  best  in.stitutioiis  of  ils  ki^nl.  The  bovs'  academv  is  divided 
into  three  classes,  two  Frc:  '.  '■  :--^  -.  ;i:  -  h.m'  f  :■)  . ':-  i  :  l  iie  latler 
is  well  conducted.     Thel"  ...  !i;;ckward 

at  the  time  ofmy  first  vi.~  ;-   '•  i  •       :     ..asion,  to 

bave  made  sulficient  prn:  icr  class   j;iscs  but  very 

middiing  re.sults.     The   '  ./school,  which  was  for- 

merly  kept  by  Mlle.  Viz:  ,  nor  to  what  it  was  ;  the 

newmistress  lacks  meth' !  ,  >  ;  ..  .  The  Commis-sioners  are 
well  disposed,  and  the  acconnts  havc  l..-en  kept  in  a  niost  orderly 
manner  by  the  late  Captain  Dubreuil.  The  Commissioners  bave 
sustained  a  heavy  loss  in  the  person  of  that  zealous  and  trust  worthy 
lunctionary.     Total  number  of  pupils,  174. 

Rivière  des  Prairies.— There  are  two  elementary  schools  and 
one  model  school  in  this  municipality;  the  latter,  which  is  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Rivière,  gives  satisfactory  results.  Mlle.  Lecuyer's 
school  is  remarkably  well  kept.  The  olher  elementary  school  is 
inferior.  The  three  schools  are  attended  by  a  total  of  120  pupils. 
The  accounts  are  well  kept. 

Sault  aii.v  Récollets.--'  ;ility  there  are  five  schools 

and  192  pupils.     The  bo  n  was  neglected  last  year. 

is  better  kept  by  the  pr^^  jse  energy  inspires  hopes 

of  greater  proiïiess.     Tin  .derand  discipline.     The 

o-iris'  school  conducted  1  ■  '  ^  everything  that  could 

be  wished  ;  French  and  I  ;cmatically  taught  m  this 

school.     The  otherschoo:.  ,;:i,;  municipality  rfM  /tau? 

du  Sault,  are  pretty  good,  bnt  they  nii-ht  be  better.  The  accounts 
of  both  municipalities  are  well  kept. 

cocNTV  or  .;ACoi:E5-rABTtK::. 


St.  Laurent 
conducted  by  i 
the  object  ai  ni 


(1)  The  total  number  of  diplomas  irro 
92  for  model  Schools,  and  11  î  for  El. - 
after  oht.aining  the  diploma  of  au  Ehn, 
?i.-cond  nnil  cven  .i  third  year,  in  ordi; 
iind  liiere  ure  at  the  présent  time  four  a 
obtaineil  the  second  diploma  are  studyi 
diploma  of  an  ^.cadcmioal  Teacher. 


•  '-n^sged  as  foUows  : 

Maiy  pupils, 

i-her,  remain  a 

.-  ihool  diploma  ; 

...  Muol,  who  having 

iew  of  obtaiuins  tbe 


vcellent  academy 
■1  of  St.  Joseph  ; 
.  to  impart  a  prac- 
.  It  reflects  great 
J\V  main,  curé,  whose 

j,.  ;i  so  useful  lo  reli- 

J',,,    a  i  '  ried  by  the  iS'u'Mrs 

deSte.  CnZ'l  it^a^  hcrcIoloicdiiliiiguisUca  Ior  ds  success  ;  thiscon- 
vent  is  the  molher-house  of  the  other  of  the  same  religions  order 
in  this  eountry.  It  is  attended  by  several  pupils  froin  the  United 
States.  Thouffh  but  a  few  years  estabbshed,  it  lias  aiready 
branches  in  seVeral  ollicr  parishes.  S^  Laurent  has  aIso  si.v  ele- 
mentary schools  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners.  The 
Commissioners  do  not  own  aiiyof  ihe  school  bouses,  and  the  resuit 
is  that  the  schools  are  changed  from  one  place  to  another  every 
year,  and  the  progress  of  éducation  is  thus  impeded  in  this  pansh. 


no 
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Total  number  ot'  pupils  alteiiding  Ihe  académies  and  Catholic 
schools,  386.  The  Commissioneis'  secietary  discharges  his  dulies 
efRciently.  The  dissentienl  school  is  conducted  Dy  Miss.  Phillips, 
a  teaeher  who  is  certainly  deseiving  ol"  honorable  mention,  and 
whose  aiJuoiis  labors  aie  ciowned  with  success  ;  her  school  is  at- 
tended  by  25  pupils.     The  acconnts  are  well  kept. 

St.  Anne  du  Bout  de  l'Ile. — Tliis  municipality  lias  tluee  schools 
and  105  pupils.  The  schools  conducted  by  Mlles.  Tassé  and  Fon- 
taine, are  well  kept,  and  au  ho.-ior  to  their  teachers.  The  third 
school  has  been  gieatiy  noglected  sinoe  my  January  visit.  The 
accounts  are  well  enough'kept,  but  the  municipality  is  encum- 
bered  with  a  debt  arising  froni  a  law-snit,  which  wa.s  imprudent ly 
commeuced  by  former  Comnnissioners. 

Lachine. — There  aie  four  .schools  in  this  municipality  under 
the  confrol  of  thc  Commissioners,  and  one  uiuler  di.s.sentient  trus- 
tées. The  (irst  are  attended  by  163  pupils.  iMIle.  Koque'.s  school 
does  lionor  to  .Ville.  Anssem,  an  e.vcellent  teaeher  of  whom  Mlle. 
Roque  was  a  pupil.  The  schools  couducied  by  Mrs.  Côté  and 
Mme.  Paré,  are  especially  remarkable  for  good'  order  and  disci- 
pline, the  wanl  of  which  was  fclt,  under  their  piedecessor.  The 
school  at  Côte  St.  Paul  is  very  backward.  There  is  aiso  a  lite- 
rary  iustitute  in  this  parish.  The  accounts  are  well  kept.  The 
dissentient  school  conducted  by  an  excellent  teachor,  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Allan,  is  attended  by  64 'pupils.  The  Commissioners  and 
Trustées  of  this  municipality  are  eqnally  deserving  of  praise  for 
their  good  will. 

Ste.  Geneviève.— In  this  municipality  there  is  a  girl's  school 
conducted  by  the  Sœurs  de  Sle.  Anne,  and  tliree  elementary 
schools,  with  a  total  of  244  pupils.  The  academy  is  everything 
that  could  be  desired  ;  its  prudent  discipline  is  calculated  to  edu- 
cate  as  well  as  to  instruot.  The  village  school  is  well  kept  ;  the 
other  two  are  pretty  good,  but  there  is  greatroomfor  improvement. 
The  accounts  are  well  kept. 

Municipalité  du  haut  de  Ste.  Geneviève. — In  this  municipality 
there  is  one  school,  altended  by  30  pupils  ;  they  are  not  sufficiently 
punctual  in  their  alîendancelo  make  great  progress.  The  accounts 
are  well  kept. 

Pointe  Claire. — This  municipality  has  a  niodel  .school  for  boys, 
conducted  by  the  Friars  of  St.  Joseph  ;  an  academy  for  girls,  by 
the  Sœurs  de  la  Congrégation  de  Notre-Dame,  and' four  element- 
ary schools,  wilh  a  total  of  2.50  pupils.  The  classes  at  the  aca- 
demy are  taught  with  the  grcatest  success.  I  regret  lo  say  that 
those  of  the  mode!  school  are  not  vrhat  they  ought  to  be.  The 
classes  are  backward  as  a  whoîe  and  in  their  détails,  and  very  in- 
ferior  to  what  they  were  in  previons  years.  Mlle.  Clemenî's  school 
is  very  well  kept  ;  the  others  give  satisfactory  results.  The  teach- 
ers are  deservingofhigher  salaries.  The  accounts  of  the  secretary- 
trcasurer  are  greatly  in  arrears. 

COUNTy    OK   SOULA NGES. 

S&ulunges  ou  Cèdres. — In  this  municipality  there  is  an  academy 
for  girls  conducted  by  the  Ladies  ot  the  Congrégation  de  .\otre- 
Dame,  and  four  elementary  schools,  with  a  total  of  259  pupils. 
The  academy  gives  the  raost  satisfactory  results.  The  school 
nnder  Mr.  Joassim  (w^hohas  been  for  the  last  forty  years  and  more, 
devoted  to  teachiiig  in  this  locality)  is  remarkable  for  discipline 
and  the  progress  of  its  pupils.  Mr.  .loassim  teaches  the  Gregorian 
chant  with  success.  The  other  schools  are  more  or  less  successful. 
Tlie  acconnts  are  kept  in  a  perfectiy  orderly  manner.  My  thanks 
are  due  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rou.t,  the  parish  priest,  and  lo  Mr.  A. 
Koy,  both  of  them  school  Commissioners,  for  the  assistance  ihey 
hâve  given  me  in  this  municipality  and  for  their  zeal  in  accom- 
panying  me  in  ail  my  visits. 

St.  Ignace.— The  four  schools  in  this  municipality  hâve  a  total 
of  525  pupils.  Those  kept  by  Messrs.  Flotte,  Tassé,  and  Hermann, 
are  good,  and  wortliy  of  the  interest  evinced  in  them  by  the  parents 
of  the  children.  The  fourth  is  very  backward.  The  accounts  are 
very  much  in  arrears. 

^t.Clet.— This  municipality  has  four  schools,  attended  by  1.52 
pupils.  Mr.  Gareau  and  Mr.'  Gravelle,  deserve  praise  for  their 
close  attention.  The  success  of  the  pupils  attending  the  school 
at  Cote  Emmanuel,  did  not  by  any  means  fulfil  the  hopes  I  had 
conceived  at  the  time  of  my  préviens  visit.  The  fourth  school  is 
very  backward,  and  makes  no  progress.  The  Commissioners  and 
raite-paye^rs  deserve  praise  for  their  eagerness  to  be  présent  at  my 
visits.  The  manner  in  which  the  accounts  are  conducted  and  the 
finances  administered,  is  such  as  reflects  crédit  on  the  Commis- 
.sioners  and  their  secrelary-treasurer. 

S<.  Zotique.— In  this  municipality  there  are  four  .schools,  at- 
tended  by  a   total  of  168  pupils.     Mr.  Beaudry  is  an  e.xcellent 


teaeher,  and  deserving  of  the  highest  praise  :  I  found  a  dozen  pu- 
pils in  his  school  capable  of  passing  creditably  the  e.xamination 
required  for  obtaining  a  leacher's  certificate.  Mlle.  Caron's  school 
is  rnore  remarkable  for  good  discipline  than  for  the  progre.«s  of  its 
pupils  ;  the  other  Hvo  are  pretty  well  conducted.  The  dissentient 
scliool  at  Coteau  Landing  is  attended  by  40  pupils.  There  is  little 
progress  made  in  this  school  in  conséquence  of  fréquent  changes 
of  teachers.  Al  the  same  place,  Mi.ss  Roebuck  keeps  an  indepeii- 
deiit  school  attended  by  30  young  giris  ;  this  school  seems  lo  give 
satisfactory  results. 

,  St.  Polycarpe  or  Nouvelle  Longuemt.-'ïhe  Commissioners  of 
this  municipality  hâve  nine  school-houses,  ail  well  bnilt,  conve- 
niently  located  and  fniiiished.  They  are  attended  by  402  pupils. 
Those  kept  by  Messis.  Charland,  Picotte,  and  Séguin,  and  Mmes. 
Lewis  and  Asselin,  are  conducted  wilh  much  ability  and  energy, 
and  are  very  well  attended.  The  .school  at  Cote  Ste.  Marie  is  now 
backward,  that  oi Cale  St.  George  isclosed  for  repairs  lo  building; 
the  Côte  St.  André  and  Rivières  à  Beaudet  school  is  poorly  at- 
tended, in  conséquence  of  ill  foeling  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
parents,  the  resuit  of  difliculties  connected  with  the  sélection 
of  a  siie  foi  the  school-house.  The  président  of  the  Commissioners 
Mr.  Taylor,  évinces  laudable  zeal,  and  Mr.  Manseau,  the  secrel- 
ary-treasurer keeps  his  accounts  with  regularity  and  e.\actness. 
The  dissentient  school  at  Cote  St.  George  is  attended  by  60  pupils  ; 
il  is  kept  by  SU:  McQuiiig,  a  young  teaeher,  worthy  of  more  than 
my  highest  raeed  of  praise.  The  slriking  neatness  of  the  schoo!- 
room,  the  manners  of  the  pupils,  and  their  prompt  and  satisfactory 
answers,  reflect  the  greatest  crédit  on  this  school.  Several  of  the 
branches  included  in  the  programme  for  secondary  English  or 
grammar  schools,  are  taught  wilh  success.  I  must  also  retutn  my 
thanks  to  ihe  Rev.  Mr.  Livingston  for  aiding  me  by  attending 
during  my  visit.     The  accounts  are  kept  in  perfect  order. 

Newton. — There  aie  two  schools  in  this  municipality,  attended 
by  66  pupils.-  Miss  Butterfield's  school  is  well  kept,  and  the 
pupils  inake  marked  ptogre-ss.  It  is  gratifying  to  lînd  such  a  good 
school  in  a  new  .settlement,  in  fact  in  the  heart  of  the  woods.  The 
accounts  are  well  kept  by  Mr.  McKutcheon,  the  secrelary- 
treasurer. 

COLNTï    OF   VA-UDRKUIL. 

Ile  Perrol. — Ilere  there  are  two  schools,  with  a  lotal  of  50  pupils. 
This  island  is  nearly  seveii  leagues  in  circumfeience,  and  the 
rale-payers  of  one  ol  the  Côtes  or  concessions  hâve  been  endeavour- 
ing  to  get  a  school  ;  but  ibe  Commissioners  hâve  always  opposed 
it  ;  thus  undoubtedly  deprivins  a  large  number  of  youus  persons  of 
the  benefîts  of  éducation  Mlle.  Poirier's  school  still  continues  to 
progress.  ilr.  L.aiitier"s  school  is  attended  by  only  some  fifteen 
pupils,  and  the  number  cannot  increase  owingto  the  situation  of  the 
school.     The  accounts  are  well  kept. 

Sle.  Martlia. — The  academy  in  this  parish  is  conducted  with 
much  success  by  Mr.  Green.  His  salary  is  $.500,  and  the  money 
could  not  be  e.xpended  to  better  puipose.  Mr.  Green  spends  from 
eight  to  ten  hours  a-day  in  teaching,  and  the  anxiety  with  which 
he  follows  the  progress  of  his  pupils,  shews  that  his  whole  heart 
is  in  the  woïk.  The  school  at  the  upper  end  of  the  parish,  which 
seemed  to  give  promise  of  great  things  last  year,  has,  thi.s  year, 
been  ail  but  fruitless  of  good  results.  The  school-mistress  has 
lately  been  discharged,  and  her  successor  appeais  likely  to  succeed 
better.  The  school  taught  by  Mrs.  McManus  is,  as  heretofore, 
excellent.  The  fourth  school  is  very  inferior,  and  instead  of  pro- 
gressing,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  more  backward  than  it  was  last 
year.  I  insisted  on  the  teaeher  being  discharged,  as  she  evinced 
no  capacity  for  teaching.  In  order  tomeet  the  wanls  of  the  parish, 
which  is  daily  growing  larger,  the  Commissioners  intend  to  estab- 
li.>ih  two  new  schools;  this  is,  I  think,  very  désirable. 

The  accounts  are  greatly  in  arrears  ;  bat  steps  are  being  taken 
lo  collect  the  amounts  due.  The  dissentient  scliool  is  altended  by 
30  pupils  in  winter,  in  summer  there  is  hardly  any  altendance. 
The  rate-payers  are  but  few  m  number,  and  they  deserve  praise 
for  their  seif-imposed  sacrifices  for  the  support  of  this  school,  which 
is  generally  supplied  with  good  teachers.  The  accounts  are  well 
kept  by  Mr.  Grisdale,  who  also  deserves  crédit  for  giving  his 
services  graluitously. 

Rigaud  (parish).  — This  municipality  has  seven  schools  altended 
by  199  children.  Madame  Lagaré's  school  is  very  well  conducted. 
Her  close  attention  and  ability  hâve  justly  earned  for  her  a  high 
leputaiion  among  the  rate-payers  of  this  section.  The  Côte  St. 
George  school  has  been  closed  for  the  last  year,  the  Commifssioners 
are  about  taking  immédiate  steps  to  procure  a  Icacher  acquainted 
with  both  languages.  The  other  schools  are  in  gênerai  pretty  good. 
The  Commissioners  visit  them  regularly  and  deserve  praise  for 
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their  vigilance.  The  aecounts  are  well  kept.  The  dissentient 
school  at  Pointe  Fortune  has  24  pupils  ;  I  believe  it  is  hardly  two 
Ihirds  of  the  year  in  opération,  and  as  a  conséquence  it  is  very 
backvvard. 

Rigaitd  U'illage). — The  Industrial  Collège  is  a  haiulsome  biick 
building,  standing  on  the  slope  of  a  noble  mountain,  comnnanding 
the  prospect  of  an  immense  tract  of  country.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  excellent  System  of  instruction  pursued  in  this  Institution,  coin- 
bininiî  as  it  does  the  practical  with  the  scienlifie,  must  exert  a 
beiithcial  influence  on  the  growing  population  of  the  neighboring 
valleys  and  of  the  whole'coutitry.  ]t  is  allended  by  106  pupils, 
and  is  conducteil  hy  Vae  Clercs  de  Si.  Viateur.  The  aecounts  of 
the  scliool  Cumraissioners,  undcr  whose  control  the  Institution  is 
placed,  are  kept  in  puifurt  oïder. 

Vaudreuil. — In  i>:-  ihm;!;.  ijiality  the.'e  are  (:•■•■  -  i  ,i ',i:viy 
schools,  an   aciu!:      .  .    .  aiul  an  acaden.y  i.  i     i;  .1  :i 

total  of  351  piip  ^  I  -■  }-■  academy  is  ci-r,/: ->  !  :  li. 
MofTatt,  anexcellu.il  .c,xua_!.  Desides  the  brauchu- imiiii .  j  lui 
eleraentary  schools,  he  teaches  book-keeping,  and  'inear  and 
georaetrical  drawing,  with  remarkable  succes=i.  The  female 
academy  kept  by  the  Sisters  of  the  order  of  Ste.  Anne  affords  an 
excellent  éducation,  at  the  time  of  niy  last  visil  great  progress  had 
been  made  there.  Miss  Séguin,  a  young  teacber  trained  in  this 
establishment  aiso  keeps  a  ve'ry  good  school.  The  other  elemen- 
tary  schools  manifcst  the  most  satisfactory  lesults.  The  aecounts 
are  well  kept,  but  raany  arrears  are  due.  The  dissentients  hâve 
two  schools  aîtended  by  84  pupils  whose  progress  is  bat  slow 
owing  to  tlie  faet  thaï  ihey  oiily  attend  school  regularlv  during 
the  winter. 


.^'otjces  of  Booltâ  and  PsibUcations.     _ 

WoRCESTERs's  PiCTORiâL  DiCTio.N'ABY,  Boston  :  Swan,  Brewer,  and  Tiles- 
toii.  4lo.  pp.  1,854. — This  is  tlie  great  rival  dictionary  of  Dr.  Webster's, 
and  it  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  such  a  competitor.  The  two  Dlctiona- 
ries  are  American  publications  ;  bnt,  taken  n;;  a  whole.  we  regard 
AVorcester's  as  miich  superior  to  Webster's.  Worcester's  is  not  only 
based  u|ion  the  British  standard  of  ortbography  (wbicli  is  yet  the  only 
acknowlsdgcd  authority  in  the  British  Empire),  but,  in  the  classifica- 
tions and  arrangement  of  its  material.?,  Worcester's  is  much  more  con- 
venient  and  satisfactory  to  studenta  and  scholars  than  is  Webster's. 
Tli-j.s  i!i  Webster's,  the  Illustrations,  Tahlc  nf  S.vnonyms,  and  the 
Appoiidi.';  of  Xcw  Words,  are  ?epa--— 1  ''— -  •' -  jiodv  of  the  work: 
^^•hi!e  in  Worcester's  they  are  ail   c.v.  ■■  .rlc  "itsclf.     The  in- 

•  ■■ir;inr;'.îiin  of  îi'.e  Synonymsîn  their  .i  iu  the  body  of  the 

ivik.  i<     1    :.rM;;lia'r  and  admirable    ,  r-ter's  Dictionary. 

■''     '    ■  ;  clearness   of  the    t.^  jn--,   ihl- m.-.'.- ti  tlie  pages,  and  the 

r,  as  well  as  the  number  ol  pages  in  the  book,  are 
1-  of  Worcester's.  Tlie  whole  number  of  pages  in 
-■  ai  Worcestcr,  1,854:  while  each  page  of  Worcester 
is  iii_-;.ii>  iiiiu-iuiirih  larger  than  that  of  Webster's,  which  amply  com- 
pensâtes l'or  the  compression  of  matter  by  raeans  of  the  smaller  type  in 
Webster's.  In  one  or  two  featiires,  however,  we  regard  Webster's  as 
hettcr  than  Worccïîr.r's.  For  instance,  tlic  cr.;ïvaving3  in  Webster's, 
Mlt'-^--':      '/-"-    ,■—.,,'■■■■■'  ■   '    ■':  Hunary,   are  larger 

1  Vi.  ■  r   of  comparative 

M   '  :  .' .  .1  cxamination,  we 

...;    1:1      .:  ...  'in-l-    .-0     critiri-illy 

is  fiilly  couuterbalanced  by  a  "iike      . 

définitions.  It  may  be  proper  (0  sîa'i  .  1 

to  pablic  libraries,  schools,  and  tcar;.  :  ;.. 

—  Uppcr  Canada  Journal  of  Education. 

The  following  article  on  rival  dictionaries  abridged  fi  om  the  Globe  hy 
our  above  named  contemporary  cornes  hère  in  its  proper  place. 

Dr.  Johnson  published  his  great  work  first  in  1755— a  work  which  did 
more  to  settle  the  external  form  of  our  language  than  any  other — and 
in  it  he  truly  says  :  "  No  Dictionary  of  a  living  language  ever  can 
be  perfect,  since,  v.-hi!e  it  is  hastoning  to  pablication,  some  words  are 
bud'lin^,  andsom.^r:      •-  "  ■;,.•'  It  is   neediess  to  say  how  rapidly 

th.?   "  biulding"  I  i  uiiing  on   since   his  day,  and  what 

advantages  each  !  .-.jises  over  his  predecessor.    Similar 

languag  ■  ai.:ili   i  li  t.jrce  to  orthoepy,  or  the   pronoun- 

ciationoi";',     '  i    un  \\  alker  published  his  celebrated  critical 

pronouii' ;  I    Uyl.     He  had  been  a  leacher  of  elocution 

among  ili    i  '  London,  and   had  enjoved  peculiar   .advan- 

t,ages  for  .- 1  :  ,     -.iiia-e.     Thèse  (ipiiorlanïtirs  !,.■  r.iirfullv  im- 


many  English  Dictionaries  hâve  appeared  both  in  Britain  (1)  and  in  the 
United  States  ;  but  the  two  v,hich  divide  public  favour  in  America  at 
présent,  are  those  of  Dr.  Wehster,  of  New  Haven,  and  Dr.  Worcester, 
of  Cambridge.  The  former  of  thèse  appeared  first  in  1828,  in  two  quarto 
volumes,  and  a  new  édition  fiUowed  in  1840.  An  édition  revised  and 
enlarged  hy  tbe  late  ll^v.  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich, D.  D.,  ofYale  Collège, 
appeared  in  IS47,  iu  a  lari^e  quarto  volume.  And  a  slill  later  pktorial 
édition  has  lecu  isjued  h\  the  Messrs.  Merriàm  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
Unquestionabiy  greater  pains  liave  been  taken  with  the  definiiionx  in  this 
woik,  and  if  in  this  respect,  Worcester  excel,  it  may  fairly  be  asked 
whether  the  improvemeuts  arc  not  in  some  measure  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  Worcoster  succeeûed  Webster.  Important  changes  were  made 
by  Webster  in  tlie  orthography,  changes  which  are  of  two  kinds,  and 
which  rest  on  dilierent  gronnds.  He  rejected  the  u  from  such  words  as 
favour,  labour,  ^c,  and  changed  the  terminations  of  certain  words  in 
re  into  cr,  as  rentre,  iiictre,  4'<-'.  Furt'aer,  ia  .1,1;.  „  ,.,  „  „..,•,!  1],,.  f,,,-. 
matives  m?,  ed,  er,  a  single  consonant  if  1  ■iien 

I  the  accent falls  on  the  last  sylhable,  as  iu  lait 

I  it  is  not  douhled  when  the  accent  falls  on  .;.  iMc-s 

a.s  in  be7iefilins:,  gardenùig.  Sic,     Dr.  Worcec  •  1  1 '        1  rc- 

hensive  pronouncing  and  explanatory   Dictiunar>  '  m- 

guage"  in  1830,  and  his  Quarto  Dictionary  was  ]■  .  r.-; 

after,  on  the  3rd  January  of  présent  year.  This  sile:,  ,         ■   ni- 

ing  about  104,000,  words  was  issuedfrom  the  publijiuui;  nu.;.  ••  .  i  ;-..au, 
Brewer  &  Tileston,  ol  Boston,  and  h.id  al!  the  advaniages  of  the  Per- 
sonal oversight  of  the  aulhor,  beautifiil  typography  and  pictorial  illus- 
tration. Its  claim  to  suj'eriority  over  that  of  Webster,  chielly  rests  on 
its  having  adopted  the  English  standard  of  orthography  and  orthoepy— 
in  this  respect  meeting  the  views  of  Everett,  Webster,  Irving,  and  a 
majority  of  the  literary  men  of  the  United  States— in  the  betler  discri- 
mination of  the  slightcr  and  more  obscure  sounds  of  the  vowels,  giving 
in  the  "  key''  to  the  System  of  notation  seven  différent  sounds  of  «  (three 
more  than  Webster,) 'five  sounds  of  e  (three  more  than  Webster.)  fiv? 
ofî  (two  more  than  Webster,)  six  of  0  (one  more  thau  Webster,)  six  of 
u  (three  more  than  Webster,)  and  four  of  y  ;  in  the  coiàuninc.  ;  of  tcili- 
nical  ternis  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  in  thèse  I'  "  '   ''v 

numerous  diagrams  and  pictorial  représentations.     "  !■  it 

an  édition  of  Webster  lias  also  been  pubbshed  ■..  :  '  1- 

tions,  so  that  this   eau  no   longer  be   regarded   a    :  <   of 

improvements. 

Bo\™n  :  "  An  historical  sketch  of  the  Isie  of  Orléans,  being  a  paper 
read  before  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Québec,"  hy  H.  N. 
Bowen,  40  p.  in-So.   Cary. 

Mr.  Bowen  of  Québec,  is  a  JS'otary  and  son  of  the  Hon.  Chief  Justice 
Bowen.  The  Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of 
Québec  form  three  interestiug  volume-,  uow  vt-ry  scldom  met  with.  Two 
parts  of  a  fourth  volume   were   i;-  i  .itr- 

ruption  of  this  work,  we  welconn   :  '  re 

ihe  Society,  and  printed,   nodouhi,  ïiie 

work  of  Mr.    Bowen,   conceived   ii.  -,  .;!  .   i  ''.ell 

reconimcuded  by  its  literary  merit.  Local  skctches  of  this  kind,  which  are 
now  adoiît'l  by  some  coliegcs  as  subjects  to  be  given  to  their  pupils 
for  compétition',  n:a  nnly  ,êrve  ïo  record  and  préserve  archreological 
tacts,  and  to  save  tiadiiioDS  and  legends  from  ohlivion,  but  they  al-o 
iustil  patriotisai,  and   crcate   a   practical  taste   for  nseful  pursuits. 

The  aspect  of  the  Island  of  Orléans,  clothed  by  magnificcnt  forests  of 
oak,  elm,  pinc,  and  cedar,  and  abounding  with  the  wild  grape,  struck 
Jacques-Cartier,  who,  as  it  is  kno\M\  p.ii».i  i^  the  Island  of  Bacchus. 
He,  however,  in   the   spring  of   b'  •    nanie   which  it  now 

bears.     It  is  21  miles  long.'and   in  as  wide  as  5i  miles, 

and  formed  part  of  the  Seigniory  .  -din    163S  to  Sieur 

Castillou,  by  tlin  '''- ,..,.-.i    ■•  ri,-.    :-ia,id  which, 

with  the  Seiani'  '  ,'.•«)■  Laval, 

was  aftenrarii  ■  -  to  Mr.  de 

Berthelot.     li  '  :' Oounty  of 

St.  Laurent,   an  "'-     ^■'•"■(■n 

givcs  a  short  Im  -  ■■■}■, 

and  oi'  its  reson  '  ■'■'■'<, 

settled  there,  ai    :  v- 

ered   upon  his   ■  f 

the  Sœurs  de  h:  •  nd 

Barbier,  who   n;  of 

Wolfein  the  i-  :,  .  _  ihe 

evciy  -aroTi  iiCT/>e«>  were  built  hère 

in  b^J  •  Is  in  the  world.    The  author 

also  mil  i    ■  '  1  to  eoramemorale  an  exchange 

of  relies  bcnveen  iwo  |iari.nos  01  me  i>nind,  a  subject  which  had  been 
the  occasion  of  much  trouble  ;  the  massacre  of  the  Hurons  by  the  Iro- 
quois  in  1656,  the  rash  expédition  of  the  youth  de  Lauzon  agaiust  tbo 


losigu  being,  as  he  exprès; 
•  •I'  pionunciation  and  to  rey; 
-ame  raiik  as  an  orthoepist   1';       ■'  ■'. 
almost  ail  subséquent  compilcrs  liav 
labours  of  thèse  two  distinguished 


(1)   The  most  important  Euglish   luiblications  of  the  kind,  are  B.ac- 

j  kie's  Impérial  Dictionary   in   two   volumes,  and  the  celebrated   Crilicul 

a  1  Dictionurij  of  Dr.  Charles  Richardson,  in  two  volumes.  The  philological 

dvautai;!'  ol   tlie    and  scientific  copiousness  and  nccuracy  of  this  latter  work  is  as  yet  nn- 

present  century    approaohed  by  any  of  its  couipetitors— Ed.  Journal  of  Education. 
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Iroquois  in  1661,  wliich  ended  in  the  destruction  of  his  eight  companions 
in  arms  and  of  himself.  AU  tliis  forma  an  instructire  and  Blirnng  nar- 
rative which  tbe  au'hor  hns  well  nrranged  wilhin  the  narrow  limits  of 
his  pamphlet. 
Bell:  "  History  of  Canada,  frora  the  time  of  ita  discoveiy  till  the 
nion,  year  1840-41,  translated  from  "l'Histoire  du  Canatla'' o( ¥ .  X. 
i.arneau,  Esq.,  and  aceompanied  by  illustrative  notes,  by  Andrew  Bell,'' 
a  vols.,  in-8o. — John  Lovell,  Montréal. 

Jfr.  I5eU  cannot  bs  accnsed  of  misrepresentation.  for  he  inforras  his 
readers  in  the  préface  tbat  luany  original  passages  hâve  beeu  suppressed, 
and  that  iu  niany  places  he  has  substituted  for  thèse  his  own  discoveries 
and  opinions,  liaving  taken  care  to  mark,  in  almost  ercry  ca?c,  such 
passages  by  parenthèses.  Perhaps  it  would  hâve  been  as  well  not  to 
liave  deviated  frora  this  rule.  Miiny  bibliophilists,  and  well  read  men 
of  British  origin  might  doubless  hâve  preferrcd  a  simple  translation, 
giving  the  original  work  intact,  even  at  the  risk  of  having  îo  read  many 
things  opposed  to  their  own  opinions.  The  notes  are  in  most  instances, 
written  in  a  spirit  rery  différent  from  that  of  the  text.  Most  of  them 
however  are  very  intere'sting  and  bear  the  impress  of  miicb  labor  and 
research'    The  typography  is  ail  that  could  be  desired. 

"Mémoires  publiés  par  la  Société  Historique  de  Montréal,  troisième 
livraison,"  32  p.  in-8o. — Duvernay,  Frères,  Montréal. 

This,  the  third  number  of  the  raemoirs  and  historical  documents 
\tnhUshe(i  by  ibe  Sociélé  Historique,  contains,  Ist.  Oidonances  ofM.  de 
Maisonneuve,  first  Governor  of  Montréal  ;  2ndly  a  letter  from  Sir  Etienne 
P.  Taché,  vindicating  the  conduct  ot  the  French  Canadian  mililiamen, 
who  manned  the  giin-boats  at  the  affair  of  Platisburg,  from  the  imputa- 
tions cast  upon  them.  V>'e  believe  it  isnow  generally  admitted  that  this 
affair  has  been  distorted  by  certain  writers. 

Certainly  a  very  powerfiil  argument  in  support  of  the  cause  espoused 
by  the  author  is,  the  General  Order  of  Sir  George  Prévost  ;  reprinted 
Tvith  the  letter,  and  which  sliould  carry  the  conviction  to  every  uubiased 
mind,  that  the  conduct  of  the  detaehment  referred  to  lias  been  unjustly 
impugned. 

As  some  of  our  readers  may  not  liave  met  with  tliis  document,  we 
sabjoin  it. 

Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Montréal  1  Dec.  1814. 
Ge.nebal  Or.uER, 

"  The  season  of  the  year  no  longer  requiring  the  rétention  of  the  de- 
"  tachraent  of  the  3d  Battalion  embndied  Militia,  serving  in  tlie  gun- 
'■  boats,  it  is  ordered  to  rejoin  the  Head  Quarters  of  the  Corps.  His 
"  Excellency  the  Governor  in  Cbief  and  Commander  of  ihe  Forces,  con- 
'■  siders  it  an  act  of  justice  to  Capt.  Daly  and  the  officers  and  men 
"  undcr  his  command,  to  express  the  high  sensé  he  entertains  of  the 
"  laudable  zeal  which  induced  them,  voluntarily  to  embrace  so  arduous 
"  a  branch  of  the  service  and  to  persévère  with  fortitude  and  steadiness 
■'  in  the  discharge  of  its  various  duties,  in  the  performance  of  which  the 
"  detaehment  had  one  sergeant  and  eight  soldiers  killed  and  one  lieute- 
"  nant  and  two  soldiers  woanded  in  action  with  the  enemy." 

Ed.  Batnes,  Ad.-Gen.  N.  A. 


BIONTHLY    SUMMARY. 


EOnCATlONAL  IXTELIIGEXCE. 

— The  fine  building  formerly  known  as  the  Baptist  Collège,  which 
during  several  ycars,  had  served  for  the  St.  Patrick's  Hospital,  has  now 
passed  into  the  bands  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Congrégation,  who  use  it  for 
their  city  boarding-school,  an  institution  which  13  Ihus  as  richly  pro- 
vided  for  as  that  of  Vilia-Maria.  Their  day-school  is  always  kept  at  the 
principal  establishment.  A  wing,  it  is  sa"id  also,  will  be'added  to  the 
large  day-school  in  the  Québec  suburbs,  as  the  number  of  puoils  is 
daily  increasing.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  schools  of  the'  Nuns 
of  the  Congrégation  are  developed  from  day  to  day  and  they  now  form  a 
considérable  proportion  of  the  schools  in  Lower  Canada. 

—  The  Québec  Mercury  announces  that  an  old  citizen  of  that  place 
(Dr.  Morrin  it  is  rumoured)  has  presented  the  Revd.  Dr.  Cook  with  a 
sum  of  £12,000  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Protestant  Collège  or 
University  in  thit  city. 

LITERARV   INTELLIGENCE. 

—  The  wint-  r  course  of  lectures  at  the  Cubintl  de  Lecture  Paroissial 
opcned  early  in  the  jiresent  month,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Rameau, 
author  of  Lu  France  aux  Colonies,  pronounced  an  interesting  disquisi- 
tion  on  ;he  French  populations  of  America.  Mr.  Cherrier  in  introduc- 
ing  him  to  the  assembly,  noticed  his  work  and  explained  the  object  of 
his  voyage.  Mr.  Rameau  having  closed  his  lecture,  was  cordially 
thanked  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Chauveau  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Loranger  on 
behalf  of  the  auditorv.  At  a  subséquent  meeting,  the  first  of  a  séries  of 
musical  soirées  which  the  Union  Ste.  Cécile  purpose  giving  took  place 
in  the  s  \me  hall. 


—  The  members  of  the  French  Canadiau  luslitule  gaveadinncr  tu 
Mr.  Rameau.  Aficr  iiaying  due  honor  to  the  toasts  cusiomary  on  sucb 
occasioiis,  the  health  of  the  guest  was  proposed  and  drunk  ;  he  acknow- 
ledged  the  compliment  by  returning  thucks  in  a  warm  and  éloquent 
manner.  Speeches  werc  made  by  Messrs.  Loranger,  Labre che-Viger, 
and  others.  Mr.  Régnaud  gare  some  appropria  te  songs  composed  by 
Mr.  Marsais. 

— Mme  Adolphe  de  Puibusquc,  whodiJsoinncu  to  encourage  tiie  art  of 
engraving,  died  at  Bagnères-de-Bigorre,  Fiar.c».  This  lady,  as  disting- 
r.ished  for  her  learning  as  for  her  unprelending  manner|  had  under- 
taken  to  dep'ct  the  history  of  the  royal  liouses  of  England  by  engrav- 
ings,  and  had  already  succeeded  in  accumulating  3000  pièces.  AU  the 
connoisseurs  ofLendon  weie  astonished  at  the  skill  and  discernment 
displayed  in  selccting  the  subiects  of  this  fine  collection,  wliich  will 
remain  as  a  monument  worthy  bf  taking  ils  place  bcside  the  Su'.herland 
collection,— that  great  ornament  of  ihe  Bodlean  Librarv  of  Oxford. 

The  lady  whose  name  is  given  in  tbe  above  extract, "translated  from 
the  Eevuc  Européenr.e,  was  the  wife  of  the  distinguished  writer  whose 
poetical  talent  has  so  often  been  admired  iu  the  cohimns  of  our  French 
Journal.  Mme  de  Puibut-que  was  the  daughter  of  Col.  Taylor,  who  was 
long  at  the  head  of  the  Ordnance  Department  in  Québec.  She  was 
born  in  Canada,  and  revisited  this  country  with  her  hushand,  in  1S4Ï  ; 
having  remained  hère  severnl  yeais,  she  returncd  to  Europe,  leaving 
behind  miny  friends  who  will  dVeply  feel  lier  loss. 

—  The  Monireal  Historic:il  Society  bave  electcd  as  corresponding 
members  Mr.  Ed.  Rameau,  of  Bourges,  in  France,  Mr.  John  Gilmary  Shea, 
of  New  York  and  Mr.  J.  .M.  Lemoine,  of  Québec 
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—  That  which  A'ûlta  achievcd  for  electricity,  Niepce  de  Saint  Victor 
and  Daguerre  achieved  for  light  :  they  revealed  to  the  world  one  of 
nature's  secrets,  as  valnable  as  it  was  unespected.  To  fix  on  plates  the 
evanescent  images  which  are  forraed  on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  was  one  of 
those  astonishing  révolutions  which  mark  an  epocb  in  the  history  of 
science,  and  we  shall  never  forget  the  entiuijia'm  with  which,  twènty 
years  ago,  this  great  discovery  was  hailed.  The  daguerréotype  was  soon 
foUowed  by  photographs  taken  on  paper  and  brought  to  a  perfec- 
tion which  had  been  quite  unhoped  for,  but  theorectical  science  in  ail 
relating  to  the  properties  of  ligbt,  had  madelittle  progress.  Mr.  Niepce 
de  Saint  Victor,  nephew  to  the  first  of  that  name,  caused  it  to  advance 
another  stcp.  He  has  discovered  in  certain  bodies  the  property  of  absorb- 
ing  light,  which  after  a  given  time  they  will  again  émit  ; — in  short  it  will 
now  be  po.=sible  to  store  light.  The  foUowing  experiment  will  serve  to 
illustrate  this  fact.  An  engraving  is  kept  for  some  d'ays  in  a  dark  place,  it  is 
then  exposcd  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  first  coveriog  a  part  of  it 
with  some  opaque  substance,  so  as  to  protect  it  from  the  light.  If  this 
engraving  be  then  left  in  a  daik  room  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  contact 
with  a  sheet  of  paper  impregnated  with  iodure  of  silver,  photogenic 
impression  will  be  the  resuit  ;  the  light  pans  of  the  engraving  will  be 
reproduced  in  dark  shades,  but  the  patt  which  was  proiected  from  the 
action  of  the  sun's  rays  will  produce  no  effect  upon  the  paper.  In  this 
expericient  the  extraordinary  effect  is  produced  in  the  contact  :  but  if 
the  two  surfaces  be  placed  al  the  distance  of  a  few  millimètres  from 
each  other  the  dark  Unes  of  the  picture  will  be  reproduced  in  the  gaine 
way. 

This  is  the  great  object  of  the  experiment.  Mr.  Niepce  de  Saint  Victor 
varied  it  in  différent  ways,  and  demonstrated  beyond  the  possibiUty  of 
a  doubt  that  the  sun's  rays  may  be  absorbed,  and  afterwards  produce 
their  photographie  effect  in  the  dark.  Mr.  Niepce  exposed  to  the  solar 
rays  a  metallic  tube  lined  with  paste-boaid  or  white  paper,  after  which 
he  sealed  it  hermatically,  and  kept  it  in  a  dark  room  six  months.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  time  he  unsealed  it,  and  presented  to  the  opening 
a  sheet  of  prepared  paper,  and  obtained  a-  phoiogecic  impression  of,the 
orifice.  He  then  placed  over  the  aperture  an  engraving  taken  upon 
very  thin  paper,  against  which  he  held  a  sheet  rendvred  sensitivc,  and 
Ihe'result  was  a  photoîraphi»  copy  of  the  engiaviag  by  the  sole  action 
of  solar  rays  imprisoned  during  six  months!  Xo  set  at  rest  the  suspicion 
that  calorie  might  hâve  acted  a  part  in  thèse  experiments,  they  wcre 
repeated  and  diversified,  with  like  succcss,  iu  au  ice-house. — Revue 
Contemporaine. 

"  IKACCCEACIES  iN  PROXtTXCiATioN.' — In  the  article  under  this  head 
in  our  last  number,  the  3r4  paragraph  should  hâve  been  printed  as 
foUows; — "Not  unfrequently  do  we  hear  even  teachers,  talking  of 
ex'ponents,  apparat'us,  i'deas,  <tc.,  for  cxpo'nents,  appara'ttis,  idé'as,  ic, 
without  seeming  to  be  aware  that  therc  is  no  good  authority  for  their 
pronunciation  of  thèse  words.  In  the  2nd  paragraph  the  words  oflen, 
lislen,  &e.,  are  instanced  as  having  one  instcad  of  two  quicscent  Utters. 

LACHiXE  D1S.ÇENTIBXT  MODEL  sCHooL.  —  The  numbcr  of  pupils  who 
atteuded  this  school  in  1859  was  60,  and  not  40,  as  stated  in  the  statis- 
tical  table  annexed  to  the  Report  of  the  Superintcndent  of  Education 
for  that  year,  and  headed,  "  List  No.  4,  Académies,''  i-c.  Page  C5. 
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ITniversity  3L.ectiiie,  McGiSî  Collège. 

Professer  Johnson  delivered  the  University  Lecture  before  the 
students  and  friends  of  the  University.  He  took  for  his  subject 
the  "  Organizalion  of  Universities."  We  subjoin  a  condensed 
report  : 

If  we  lirait  the  name  University,  he  said,  to  such  organizations 
only  as  tliose  to  which  it  is  applied  iii  the  présent  day,  we  fînd  no 
siniilar  ii.stitulion  in  the  era  of  Greece  or  Rome.  But  if  we  regard 
thera  solely  in  their  educational  aspect,  as  fociof  the  bigher  men- 
tal culture  of  the  youth  approaching  maiihood,  we  bave  no  hési- 
tation in  calling  Athens  and  Alexandria — the  Universities  of  the 
ancient  world.  A  cursory  examination  is  suflicient  to  convince, 
us  of  the  gênerai  semblance  ;  a  minute  investigation  discovers  a 
remarkable  correspondence  in  many  détails.  The  historiés  of  the 
philosophers  and  their  followers  supply  abundant  évidence  in  the 
case  of  Athens.  At  Alexandria,  the  similarily  extending  beyond 
the  mère  educational  System,  reaches  even  to  endowment.  We 
find  there,  an  institution,  the  JMuseum,  occupymg  a  portion  of  the 
palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  endowed  by  the  slr.te,  for  the  support  of 
professors,  (of  w-hom  Éuclid  was  one  of  ihe  first,)  and  having 
attached  to  it  a  library  (the  celebrated  library  of  Alexandria), 
botanical  gardens,  etc.  In  one  of  the  schools  connected  with  it" 
Hypatia  lectured  on  mathematics  and  philosophy  and  wrote  her 
commentaries  on  works  on  Algebra  and  conic  sections.  The  down- 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  accompanied  by  the  overtfarow  of 
thèse  seats  of  learning.  The  lamp  of  knowïedge  was  almost 
entirely  extinguished.  The  darkness  of  the  followi7ig  âges  is  pro- 
verbial. To  the  effort  to  dispel  it  we  owe  the  graduai  rise  of 
Universities,  whose  growth  was  spontaneoiis,  and'independeut  of 
the  State,  but  they  were  reoognized  by  it,  when  arrived  at  matu- 
rity.  The  mother  University,  that  wliich,  if  not  itself  the  first,  was 
the  model  to  ail  succeeding  Universities  (including  Oxford  and 
therefore  the  other  British  Universities)  was  Paris.  The  exact 
date  of  ils  foundation  can  not  be  determined.     Stiidenls  appear  to 


hâve  gone  to  Paris  (though  in  sraall  numbers)  for  a  couple  of  cen- 
turies before  the  suilden  spread  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  in  the 
beginning  of  the  12th  century  caused  such  immense  numbers  to 
flock  thither  as  to  induce  Philip  Augustus  to  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  tiie  city  for  their  accommodation.  The  centre  of  attraction  was 
Abelard,  best  known  perhaps,  at  présent,  for  his  love  of  Heloïse. 
VVhen  he  left  the  city,  the  students  followed.  The  city  being 
sensible  of  the  advaniage  from  the  influx  of  students  endeavoured 
to  retain  those  already  résident  and  to  draw  others  by  immunities. 
The  King,  in  addition,  granted  a  charter.  Hence  the  University 
dates  its  birth.  It  was  not,  however,  called  then  by  this  name. 
"  Studium  générale"  was  the  term  applied  to  what  we  now  call  a 
University.  The  Latin  "  Universits"  was  used  in  the  middle  âges 
to  dénote  any  public  Corporation. — Its  application  b'ecame  grâd- 
ually  limited  to  an  educational  Corporation  in  the  présent  sensé. 
Hence  the  name  doesnot  imply,  as  some  imagine,  that  ail  branches 
of  knowïedge  are  taught,  nor  that  ail  the  Faculties  are  contained 
in  it.— From  the  discussion  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
University  of  London,  it  would  appear  that  the  only  essential  part, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  right  to  ihe  name,  is  fhe  Faculty 
of  Arts.  In  France,  however,  at  présent,  the  name,  University  ôt 
J^rance,  is  almost  équivalent  to  " System  of  national  éducation," 
as  it  includes  ail  schools  and  collèges,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest.  '^ 

The  beginning  of  Oxford,  like  that  of  Paris,  is  lost'in  obscurity. 
Its  alleged  foundation  or  re-establishmentby  Alfred  is  very  doubt- 
ful.  Its  fîrst  charter  was  granted  only  by  Henry  III.  Never- 
theless  it  was  a  school  of  great  resort  long  before  this. — In  thèse 
and  the  many  other  Universities  subsequently  founded,  there  was 
at  fîrst  no  regular  organization,— such  as  now  prevails.— Any  one 
was  at  liberty  to  teach  who  could  get  auditors. — The  teachers 
were  called  indifTerently  Magistri  or  Doctores.— In  prooess  of  time, 
the  right  of  teaching  and,  as  a  conséquence,  thèse  titles,  were 
limited  to  those  who  had  completed  a  full  course  of  study.  To 
thera  too,  was  committed  the  government  of  the  University. 

Subsequently  to  the  establishment  of  the  degrees  of  Master  and 
Doctor  in  the  manner  described,  the  inferior  degree  of  Bachelor 
was  created,  to  which  was  attached  the  duty  of  teaching  under  the 
direction  of  a  Master  or  Doctor. 

The  students  in  Arts  were  called  Artists,— a  term  used  to  dénote 
a  hberally  educated  man  by  Shakspeare  in  Troilus  and  Cressida, 

"The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread." 
A  cultivator  of  the  fine  arts,  now  called  an  Artist,  was  then  named 
an  artisan,  a  word  now  équivalent  to  mechanic. 

■The  title  Professor  w.ts  introduced  about  the  beginnin"  of  the 
16th  century.  Il  un.  ;i].pl„,,l  to  those  Masters  and  Doctors  who 
receiving  fixed  Mil;m.>  m  hru  of  fées,  gave  gratuilous  lectures 
The  students  nat,)i.iu>  aiieiuled  thèse  jn  préférence  to  others  for 
which  payaient  was  exacted.  Hence  the  lectures  of  the  Masters 
and  Doctors  ceased  to  be  given,  and  the  Professors  became  the 
sole  instructors.    The  Professorial  system  thus  originated,  conti- 
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nues  still  on  the  continent,  but  was  subverted  in  England  by  the 
ïutorial,  aiising  fiom  the  Collège  influence. 

Collèges  vvere  founded  in  Paris  and  Oxford  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
soon  after  the  Universities,  but  their  object  was  différent.  The 
function  of  the  University  was  educational — that  of  the  Collège 
alimentary.  The  Collège  supported,  while  the  University  in- 
structed. 

It  raust  be  remembered  that  anciently  students  vvere  poorer  as 
a  class  thati  in  modem  days.  We  know  that  in  Oxford  a  very 
serions  riot  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Henri  III,  in  which  a  cook, 
who  flung  boiling  water  on  a  student  imporlnning  him  for  alms, 
was  slain  immediately  by  a  fellow  student.  The  actual  poverly 
was  made  the  more  sensible  by  the  multitudes  gathering  together. 
In  Paris  there  are  said  to  hâve  becn  as  many  as  15,00t)  or  20,000 
at  one  time.  VVe  can  conçoive  thèse  numbers  not  very  much 
exaggerated,  if  we  reflect  that  not  even  books  were  to  be  had  ihen 
except  at  the  Universities.  At  Paris,  and  the  many  other  imita- 
tors  of  it,  the  booksellers  were  considered  University  ofRcers  and 
sworn  to  obey  its  rules.  VVe  hâve  a  curions  trace  of  the  connec- 
tion in  our  own  language.  Thèse  book-sellers,  or  rather  book- 
lenders,  for  their  chief  business  consisted  in  iending  out  books  to 
be  copied,  were  accustomed  to  sell  writing  materials  for  this 
purpose.  They  were  called  stationarii,  (frora  Statio,  low  Latin  for 
a  stall  or  shop,)  hence,  our  words  Statiouer,  and  Stationery. 

To  lessen  the  evils  arising  from  poverty  and  overcrowding, — 
some  benevolent  men  endowed  collèges,  in  which  lodging  and  aids 
to  their  maintenance  were  given  to  poor  students.  The  parlakers 
of  thèse  benefits  were  incorporaled,  and  called  "sosii"  or  tellows 
from  their- sharing  in  the  gvaut. 

Thèse  fellows  or  fellows  and  scholars,  as  they  were  sometimes 
called,  elected  one  of  their  body  to  manage  their  household.  He 
was  called  Principal,  Provost,  Président  or  Master.  To  aid  them 
in  their  studies,  they  often  found  it  advisable  to  procure  the  assist- 
ance of  a  private  tutor,  and  they  naturally  selected  a  senior  mem- 
ber  of  their  own,  when  qualifîed.  Other  students,  not  members 
of  the  Collège,  were  allowed,  when  désirons,  to  hâve  the  advant- 
age  of  the  tutor's  aid  for  the  professor's  lectures,  on  payment  of  a 
share  of  the  expense.  In  this  raanner  arose  the  subordination  of 
members  existing  in  the  Collèges  at  the  présent  day.  The  tutorial 
lectures  origmally  subsidiary  to  the  professorial,  by  slow  degrees 
took  their  place,  after  the  heads  of  Collèges  had,  from  varions 
causes,  obtained  the  government  of  the  Universities,  ousting  the 
masters  and  doctors. 

The  lecturerthen  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  Ihe  présent 
constitution  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  Dublin, 
expressing  his  regret  that  time  prevented  him  from  giving  more 
détails  with  regard  to  thess,  or  the  Queen's  University,  and  that 
of  London. 

In  the  course  of  the  lecture,  a  suggestion  was  thrown  out  that 
it  was  désirable  to  change  the  présent  name,  University  of  McGill 
Collège,  (which  does  not  occur  in  the  Charter)  inlo  that  of  Uni- 
versity of  Montréal,  for  many  reasons — among  others, — to  pvevent 
the  confusion  of  the  University  with  the  Collège— the  présent  title 
ignores  the  power  of  affiliation — there  are  now  iwo  Collèges  in  the 
University,  one  in  Richmond,  the  other  m  Montréal— the  liber- 
ality  of  the  citizens  of  Montréal  in  endowing  it,  ought  to  be  com- 
memorated  as  well  as  the  munificence  of  James  McGill  ;  he  only 
required  in  his  will  that  the  first  Collège  should  be  called  by  his 
name. — Montréal  Gazette. 


.Scltool  «lays  of  Ëiuiueut  Men  in  Grcaî-ISritaiu. 

By  John  TiUBS,  F.  S.  A. 

(Coniinued  from  our  last.) 

CXXIX. 

COWPER   AT   WESTMINSTER. 

William  Cowper,  "  the  most  popular  poet  of  his  génération,  and 
the  best  of  English  letter-writers,"  was  the  son  of  Dr.  John  Cowper, 
rector  of  Great  Berkhatnpstead,  Herls,  and  was  born  at  the  par- 
sonage-house,  in  1731.  In  his  sixth  year  he  lost  his  mother,  of 
whom  he  always  retained  the  most  affectionate  recollection  ;  the 
deprivation  of  her  tenderness  laid  the  seeds  of  thèse  infirmities 
which  afterwards  afflicted  his  manhooJ.  In  the  yearof  his  mother's 
4eath,  he  was,  as  he  himself  describes  it,  "  taken  from  the  nur- 
sery, arsd  from  the  immédiate  care  of  a  most  indulgent  molher," 
and  sent  out  of  his  father's  house  to  a  considérable  school  kept  by 
a  Dr.  Pitman,  at  Market-slreet.    Hère  for  two  years  he  euffeied 


much  from  ill-treatment  by  his  rough  companious  :  his  sensibility 
and  délicate  health  were  the  objects  of  their  oruelly  and  ridicule  ; 
and  one  boy  so  relentlessly  persecuted  him  that  he  was  expelled, 
and  Cowper  was  removed  from  the  school.  Cowper  retained  in 
late  years  a  painful  recollection  of  the  terror  with  which  this  boy 
inspired  him.  "  His  savage  treatment  of  me,"  he  says,  "  imprepsfd 
snch  a  dread  ot  his  figure  on  my  mind,  that  I  well  rememberbeing 
al'raid  to  lift  my  eyos  upon  him  higher  than  his  knees  ;  and  that 
I  knevv  him  botter  by  his  shoe-buckle  than  by  any  other  part  of 
his  dress.''  To  the  brutalityof  this  boy 's  character,  and  the  gênerai 
mpression  left  upon  Cowper's  mind  by  the  tyranny  he  had  under- 
gone  at  Dr.  Pitraan's,  may  be  traced  Cowper's  préjudice  against 
the  whole  syslem  of  public  éducation,  so  forcibly  expressed  in  his 
poem  called  Tirocinium  ;  or,  a  Revieie  ofSchools. 

About  this  time  Cowper  was  attacked  .vith  an  inflammation  in 
the  eyes,  and  was  placed  in  the  house  of  an  oculist,  where  he 
remained  two  years,  and  «as  but  imperfectiy  cured. 

At  the  end  of  this  time,  at  the  âge  of  ten,  he  was  removed  to 
Westminster  School.  The  sudden  change  from  the  isolation  of  the 
oculist's  house  to  the  aclivity  of  a  large  public  school,  and  the 
collision  with  its  variety  of  characters  and  tempers,  helped  to  feed 
and  foster  the  raoods  ot  déjection  to  which  Cowper  was  subject. 
His  constitutional  despondency  was  deepened  by  his  sensé  of 
solitude  in  being  surroimded  by  strangers  :  and  thus,  thrown  in 
upon  himself,  he  took  refuge  in  brooding  over  his  spiritual  condi- 
tion. This  tendency  had  first  manifested  itself  at  Dr.  Pitman's 
school,  and  next  at  Westminster.  Passing  one  evening  through 
St.  Margaret's  churchyard,  he  saw  a  light  glimmering  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  lantern'of  a  gravedigger,  who,  as  Cowper  approach- 
ed,  threw  up  a  skuU  that  struck  him  on  the  leg.  -"  This  iittle 
accident,"  he  observes,  "  was  an  alarm  to  my  conscience  ;  for  the 
event  may  be  remembered  among  the  best  religious  documents  I 
received  at  Westminster."  He  sought  hope  in  religious  consola- 
tions, and  then  hopelessiy  abandoned  them  ;  and  he  was  siruek 
with  lowness  of  spirits,  and  intimations  of  a  consumplive  habit, 
which  the  watchfui  sympathies  of  home  might  possibly  hâve 
averted  or  subdued. 

Nevertheless,  Cowper  appears  to  hâve  been  snfficiently  strong 
and  heahhy  to  excel  at  cricket  and  football  ;  and  he  persevered  so 
successfully  in  his  studies,  that  he  stood  in  high  faveur  with  the 
master  for  his  scholarship.  Looking  baok  many  years  afterwards 
on  this  part  of  hi»  life,  he  aniy  regretted  the  lack  of  his  religious 
instruction.  Latin  and  Greek,  he  coraplains,  were  ail  that  he 
acquired.  The  duty  of  Ihe  schoolboy  absorbed  every  other,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  periodical  préparations  for  confirma- 
tion, to  which  we  find  this  interesting  testimony  in  his  Letters  : 

"  That  1  may  do  justice  to  the  place  of  my  éducation,  I  must  relate 
one  mark  of  religious  discipline,  which,  in  my  time,  was  observcd  at 
Westminster;  I  mean  the  pains  which  Dr.  Nichols  took  to  prépare  us 
for  confirmation.  The  old  man  acquitted  himself  of  this  duty  like  one 
who  had  a  deep  sensé  of  its  importance:  and  I  believe  most  of  us  were 
struck  by  his  manner,  and  affectad  by  his  exhortations." 

Cowper  translatcd  twenty  of  Vinny  Bourne's  poems  into  English, 
and  his  allusions  to  his  old  favourite  usher  of  the  fifth  form  at 
Westminster  are  fréquent.  (1) 

"  I  remember  (says  Cowpery  seeing  the  Duke  of  Eichmond  set  fire  to 
Tinnv's  greasy  locks,  and  box  hisears  to  putit  out  again."  And  again, 
writiing  to  Mr.  Rose,  Cowper  says  :  "  I  shall  hâve  great  pleasure  in 
taking  now  and  then  a  peep  at  my  old  friend,  Vincent  Bourne  ;  the 
neatestofallmen  in  his  versification,  though,  when  I  was  under  his 
ushership  at  Westminster,  tlie  most  slovenly  in  his  person.  He  was  so 
inaltentive  to  his  boys,  and  so  indiffèrent  whether  they  brought  good 
bad  exercises,  or  none  at  ail,  that  he  seemed  determined,  as  he  was 
the  best,  so  he  should  be  the  last,  Latin  poet  of  the  Westminster  fine  ;  a 
plot,  which  I  believe  he  exercised  very  successfully;  for  I  havc  not 


(1)  Vincent  or  Vinny  Bourne,  the  élégant  Latin  poet,  and  usher  of 
Westminster  School,  where  he  was  educated,  died  in  1747.  Cowper 
has  left  also  this  feeling  tribute  to  his  old  tutor  :—  ,  t     • 

"  I  love  the  niemory  of  Vinny  Bourne.  I  think  him  a  bctter  Latin 
poet  than  Tlbullus,Propcrtius,  Ansonius,  or  any  of  the  writers  in  Ats 
way,  except  Ovid,  and  not  ail  inferior  to  him. ...  It  is  not  conimon  to 
meel  with  an  author  who  can  make  you  smile,  and  yet  at  nobody  s 
expeuse;  who  is  alwars  entertaining,  and  yet  always  harmlcss;  and 
who,  thouo-h  always  élégant,  and  classical  in  a  degree  not  always  found 
even  in  the  classics  themselves,  charms  more  by  the  simplicity  and 
playfulnessofhisideas  than  by  the  neatness  and  purily  of  bis  verse  : 
yet"  Euch  was  poor  Vinny."  ,„        ,  ..    „  „  tt-i,- 

Vinnrs  Latin  translations  of  the  ballads  of  "  Tweedside,''  William 
and  Ma'rgaret,"  and  Kowe's  "  Despairing  beside  a  Ciear  fetream,  m 
sweetness  of  numbers  and  élégant  expressions  equal  the  originals,  and 
are  considered  scarcely  inferior  to  anything  m  Ovid  or  TibuUus. 


FOR  LOWEU  CANADA. 


heard  of  any  one  wbo  bas  at  ail  deserved  to  be  compared  with  bim." 
Evea  ÏQ  the  tiâe  of  bis  last  illness,  v,-e  find  that  CoTvper's  dreary 
thoughts  were,  for  the  moment,  charmed  away  by  tbe  poems  of  bis  old 
favourite,  Vincent  Bourne. 

Among  Cowper's  contemporaries  at  Westminster  were  William, 
(aflerwards  Sir  William)  Russell,  whose  prématuré  death  he  had 
early  occasion  to  déplore  ;  Cumberland,  the  essayist,  with  whora 
he  lodged  ;  Impey,  and  Haetings,  afterwaids  distingiiished  in 
India  ;  and  G.  Coiman,  Lloyd,  ami  Churchill  ;  tlies'.\  with  a  few 
other  Westminster  men,  limited  to  7,  formed  tin'  i\(.ii-en.--e  Club. 
Covvper  Jikewise  speaks  of  the  five  brother.-  Ha^'iU  uis  school- 
fellovvs,  as  "  very  amiable  and  valuable  boys."  Witli  one  of  thera, 
Walter  Bagot,  he  renewecl  his  intimacy  twenly  years  after  they 
left  school  :  "  I  feit  miich  ailection  for  him,"  sa'ys  Cowper  ;  "  and 
the  more  so,  because  it  was  plaia  that  after  so  long  a  time  he  still 
retained  his  for  me."  Such  a  renewal  of  school-frienship  is  very 
rare. 

Cowper  was  takèn  from  Westminster  at  eighteen.  He  has  left, 
amidst  many  recollections  of  a  less  cheerful  cast,  the  iollowing 
pleasing  picture  : — 

Be  it  a  weakness,  it  deserves  some  praise, 

AVe  love  tbe  play-place  of  our  early  days  ; 

The  scène  is  toucbing,  and  tbe  beart  is  stone 

Tbat  feels  not  at  tbat  sigbt,  and  feels  at  none. 

Tbe  wall  on  -n-bicb  ne  tried  our  graying  skill, 

Tbe  very  name  we  carved,  subsisting  still  ; 

Tbe  bench  ou  wbicb  ws  sac  wbile  deep  employed, 

Tbougb  mangled,  backed,  and  bewed,  not  vet  destroyed  ; 

Tbe  littlo  ones,  unbuttoned,  glowing  bot, 

Playing  our  games,  and  on  the  very  spot  ; 

As  bappy  as  we  once,  to  kneel  and  draw 

Tlte  cbalky  ring,  and  knuckle  down  at  taw  ; 

To  pitcb  tbe  bail  into  tbe  grounded  bat. 

Or  drive  it  devious  witb  a  dexterous  pat  ; 

The  pleasing  spectacle  at  once  excites 

Siicb  recollection  of  our  own  deligbts, 

Tbat,  viewing  it,  we  seem  almost  to  attain 

Our  innocent,  sweet  simple  years  agaiu. 

Tbis  fond  attacbment  to  tbe  well-known  place, 

Whence  first  we  started  in  a  life's  long  race, 

Maintain3  its  bold  witb  such  unfailing  sway, 

We  feel  it  even  in  âge,  and  at  our  latest  day. 

cxxx. 

WARRE.N    HA.STINGS    AT   WESTMINSTER. 

Few  men  stand  so  promiiiently  froin  the  hfstoric  canvas  of  the 
eighteenth  century  as  Warren  Hastings,  the  fîrst  Governor-Gen- 
eral  of  Bengal.  He  was  born  in  1732,  and  left  a  little  orphan, 
destined  to  strange  and  mémorable  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Of 
his  chidhood.  Lord  INTacaulay  has  painted  this  impressive  picture  : 

"  Tbe  child  was  sent  early  to  tbe  village  school  (of  Daylsford,  in 
Worcestersbire),  wbere  be  learned  his  letters  ou  the  same  bench  witb 
the  sons  of  tbe  peasautry  ;  nor  did  anytbing  in  his  garb  or  fare  indicate 
that  bis  life  was  totake  a  widely  différent  course  from  tbat  of  the  young 
rustics  witb  wbom  he  studied  and  played.  But  no  cloud  could  OTer- 
cast  tbe  dawn  of  so  mucb  genius  and  so  mucb  ambition.  The  very 
ploughmen  observed,  and  long  remembered,  how  kiudly  little  "^A'arren 
took  to  bis  book.  Wbcn  he  was  eight  years  old  be  went  up  to  London, 
and  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Newington,  wbere  he  was  well  taught  but 
ill  fed.  He  alwaya  attributed  tbe  smallness  of  bis  stature  to  tbe  hard 
and  scanty  fare  of  tbis  seminary.  At  ten,  he  was  rcmoved  to  'West- 
minster school.  Vinny  Bourne  was  one  of  tbe  masters.  Churchill, 
Coiman,  Lloyd,  Cumberland,  Cowper,  were  among  the  students. 
■Warren  was  distinguished  among  bis  comrades  as  an  excellent  swim- 
mer,  boatman,  and  scholar.  At  fourteen,  be  was  first  in  the  cxamin- 
ation  for  tbe  foundation.  îlis  name  in  gilded  lellers  ou  tbe  w.tIIs  of 
tbe  dormitory  still  attest  bis  victory  over  many  elder  compcers.  He 
stayed  two  years  longer  at  tbe  school,  and  was  looking  forward  to  a 
studentsbip  at  Cbristchurcb,  wben  he  wa-s  removed  from  Westminster 
to  fin  a  writership  obtained  for  him  in  tbe  service  of  tbe  East  India 
Company.  He  w.as  placed  for  a  few  months  at  tbe  commerci.al  acade- 
my,  to  study  arithmetic  and  book-keeping  ;  and  in  January  17."iO,  a  few 
days  after  be  had  completed  bis  seventeentb  year,  he  sailed  for 
Bengal,  and  arrived  at  his  destination  in  the  October  fullowing." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Warren  Hastings  was  removed  from 
Westminster  through  the  d-ath  of  his  uncle,  who  bequeathed  him 
to  the  care  of  a  friend,  who  was  desirous  to  get  rid  of  his  charge 
as  sonn  as  possible.  Dr.  Niohols,  the  head-master  at  Westmins- 
ter, made  strong  remonstrances  against  the  removal  of  a  youth 
who  seemed  likely  to  be  one  of  Ihe  first  scholars  of  the  âge.  He 
even  offered  to  bear  the  e-^cpense  of  sending  his  favourite  pupil  to 
O.vford.     But  the  guardian  was  infle.\ible,"obtaine(l  fov  the  youth 


the  writership,  ani:l  he  was  sent  to  India.  Hère  he  rose  through 
indomitable  force  of  will,  which  was  the  most  striking  peculiarity 
of  his  character,  to  be  Governor-General  of  Bengal.  Lord  Mac- 
aulay  louchingly  says  : 

"  Wben,  under  a  tropical  sun,  be  ruled  fifty  millions  of  Asiatics,  bis 
bopes,  amidst  ail  the  cares  of  war,  finance,  and  législation,  still  point- 
ed  to  Daylsford.  And  wben  bis  long  public  life,  sosingularly  chequer- 
ed  with  good  and  evil,  with  glory  and  obloquy,  bad  at  lengtb  closcd 
for  ever,  it  was  to  Daylsford  he  retired  to  die." 

CXXXL 

GIBBON,   THE    HISTORIAN — HIS    SCHOOLS    AND    PLAN   OF    STUDY. 

Edward  Gibbon,  the  celebrated  historian,  was  born  at  Putney, 
in  Surrey,  1737,  in  a  house  situated  between  the  roads  which  lead 
to  Wandsworth  and  Wimbledon. 

From  his  own  account  we  learn  that  in  childhood  Gibbon's 
heaith  was  délicate,  and  that  his  early  éducation  was  pricipally 
conducted  by  his  aunt,  iVlrs.  Porter.  At  the  âge  of  iiine,  he  was 
sent  to  a  boarding-school  at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  where  he 
remained  two  years,  but  made  little  progress,  on  account  of  his 
ill-health.  The  same  cause  prevented  his  attention  to  study  at 
Westminster  School,  whither  he  was  sent  in  1749;  and  "his riper 
âge  was  left  to  acquire  the  beauties  of  the  Latin  and  the  rudiments 
of  the  Greek  longue."  After  residing  for  a  short  time  with  the 
Rev.  Philip  Francis,  the  translater  of  Horace,  he  was  removed,  in 
175:2,  to  0.\ford,  where  he  matriculated  as  a  gentleman  commoner 
of  Magdalen  Collège,  in  his  fifteenth  year.  Though  his  fréquent 
absence  from  school  had  prevented  him  from  obtaining  much 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  his  love  of  readiug  had  led  him  to 
peru.se  many  historical  and  geographical  works  ;  and  he  arrived  at 
b.-cford,  according  to  his  own  account,  "  with  a  stock  of  érudition 
that  might  hâve  puzzled  a  doctor,  aitd  a  degree  of  ignorance  of 
which  a  schoolboy  would  hâve  been  ashamed."  His  imperfect 
éducation  was  not  improved  during  his  résidence  at  Oxford  :  his 
tutors  he  describes  as  easy  men,  who  prefeired  receiving  their 
fées  to  attending  to  the  instruction  of  their  pupils  ;  and,  after  lead- 
ing  a  somewhat  dissipated  life  for  fourteen  months,  he  embraced 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

With  the  object  of  reclaiming  Gibbon  to  Protestantism,  his  father 
sent  him  to  Lausanne,  in  SwitzerIand,to  réside  with  M.  Pavillard, 
a  Calvinist  minister,  whose  arguments  ànd  Gibbon's  own  studies 
led  him  in  the  following  year  to  profess  his  belief  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Protestant  church.  He  remained  m  Switzerland  for  five 
years,  during  which  time  he  studied  hard,  to  remedy  the  defects 
of  his  early  éducation.  He  had  no-w  become  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  French  language,  in  which  he  oomposed  his  first  work. 
His  biographer,  Lord  Shefïield,  observes  that  "  Gibbon's  résidence 
at  Lausanne  was  highiy  favourable  to  his  progress  in  knowledge, 
and  the  formation  of  regular  habits  of  study;"  to  this  fortunate 
period  of  retirement  and  application,  he  was  chiefly  indebled  for 
his  future  réputation  as  a  writer  and  a  thinker  ;  and  for  his  pro- 
duction of  the  History  of  the  Décline  and  Fait  ofthe  Roman 
Empire,  the  most  brilïiant  work   in  modem  historical  literature. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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(Continued  from  our  last.) 
XIU. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  quantity  of  carbonic-acid  gas  locked  up  in  every  cubic  yard 
of  limestone  lias  been  estiraated  at  16,000  cubic  feet.  The  quantity 
locked  up  in  coal,  in  which  its  basis,  carbon,  forms  from  64  to  75 
per  cent.,  must  aiso  be  enormous  ;  if  ail  this  were  set  free,  extinc- 
tion of  animal  life,  etc.  ;  to  suggest  any  mode  of  approximating  to 
the -Wright  of  carboiiic-acid  gas  locked  up  in  a  given  weight  ot 
chalk — a  cubic  loot  for  instance— by  weigliing  it  before  being  con- 
verted  into  lime  aud  weigliing  it  afterwards — différence  in  weight 
arising  from  the  gases  driven  off. 

Five  per  cent,  of  this  gas  in  the  atmosphère  would  be  Itighly 
deleterious,  and  ten  per  cent,  would  be  entirely  destructive  to 
animal  life. 
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To  make  out  by  experiment  tliat  air  is  not  a  simple  body,  by 
burning  a  taper  under  a  bell-jar  over  vvater,  etc.,  or  a  pièce  of 
phospliorus,  but  is  made  upofoxygen  and  nitrogen,  about  l;5th 
in  bulk  beinpr  oxygen  and  4^5ths  nitrogen  ;  also  the  différent  cora- 
pounds  which  this  forms  with  oxygen,  etc. 

That  water  is  not  a  simple  substance,  but  composed  of  two 
éléments,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  2  in 
volume  and  8  to  1  in  weight  ;  and  when  analysed,  that  the  two 
simple  éléments  can  be  again  reunited  to  forra  water. 

The  hot  iron  which  the  blacksmith  plunges  into  his  watortrough 
décomposes  the  water — the  oxygen  of  the  water  uniting  with  the 
iron  and  forraing  an  oxyde  of  iron,  which  is  sometimes  seen  as  a 
flaky  substance  on  the  surface,  the  hydrogen  being  set  free,  mixed 
with  some  impurity  which  gives  it  an  offensive  smell  :  the  same 
when  the  kettle  boils  over,  or  water  is  throvvn  into  the  fire. 

That  sait  is  made  up  of  a  vapour  called  chlorine  and  a  métal 
called  sodium — that  sulphur,  mercury,  and  the  metals,  as  lar  as 
yet  known,  are  simple  substances,  and  to  point  out  the  more  com- 
mon  ones — to  explain  and  mako  them  understand  what  is  meant 
by  a  sait  made  up  of  a  base  and  an  acid,  etc.— the  way  in  which 
acids  and  alkalies  act  upon  vegetable  colours— how  they  neu- 
tralise each  other,  test  for  them,  etc. 

In  order  to  form  definite  notions  of  the  relative  weight  and  sub- 
stances of  such  bodies  as  the  gases,  of  matters  the  existence  of 
which  is  not  évident  to  the  sight,  it  will  be  necessary  to  hâve 
recourse  to  the  balance  :  this,  m  the  case  of  common  air,  may 
easily  be  done  by  exhausting  the  ordinary  brass  bottie,  the  volume 
of  which  is  a__  quart,  by  means  of  the  air-pump  ;  in  the  case  of 
the  following,  the  weights  would  be  found — 


Atmospheric  air 21  2/5  i 

Hydrogen llj 

Oxygen   23  4/5 

Nitrogen 21  4/5 

Carbonic  acid 32  2/3 


11/5 

1/12 
li 

11/1 
1  9/10 


The  simple  fact  of  showing  how  thèse  invisible  substances  can 
be  handled— those  which  are  heavier  than  common  air,  poured 
from  one  vessel  to  another,  like  water— can  be  pumped  out,  and 
even,  by  a  dexterousmanipuiator,  ladled  out  by  the  hands,  proviiig 
that  the  transfer  is  really  made  by  testing  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  itself  most  instructive. 

The  teachermight  easily  show  this  in  the  case  of  carbonic-acid 
gas,  by  taking  a  quanfity  of  bruised  chalk  or  limestone,  powdered 
marble,  or  bruised  oystershells— place  them  in  the  bottora  of  an 
open  vessel  (a  rather  tall  glass  one.  would  be  best),  then  pour 
sulphurio  acid  diluted  with  water  upon  them,  when  th  sgas  would 
be  copiously  given  otf — would  rest  at  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel, 
rising  as  the  quantity  increased— then  letting  a  lighted  taper  be 
gradually  lowered,  the  point  to  which  the  gas  had  risen  would 
soon  be  seen  by  the  taper  becoming  dim,  and  when  sunk  a  littie 
further  it  would  enlirely  go  out. 

To  know  that  the  -gas  given  off  from  the  substances  above 
named  is  actually  carbonic'acid,  it  would  not  be  sufîicient  merely 
to  know  that  it  is  heavier  than  common  air  :  but  it  must  also  be 
shown  that  it  will  not  support  combustion— will  make  lime  water 
turbid— and  is  an  acid,  by  turning  vegetable  blues  red. 

It  is  also  instructive  to  collect  this  gas  by  displacement— making 
it  in  a  vessel  into  which  a  bent  tube  will  fit,  giving  it  a  direction 
into  any  vessel  into  which  the  gas  can  descend,  and  thus  displace 
the  air  of  the  atmosphère.  It  will  be  found  very  instructivi 
perform  this  experiment  in  the  following  way  :  balance  a  glass 
jar  at  one  end  of  a  scale-beam,  and  then  allow  the  carbonic  acid 
to  displace  the  air  of  the  atrfiosphere  ;  the  end  of  the  beam  on 
which  the  jar  is  suspended  will  very  soon  begin  to  descend,  thus 
showing  the  pouring  in  a  heavier  air  than  the  one  which  previously 
occupied  it — a*thing  not  évident  to  the  sight,  but  made  so  in  this 
way  :  reslore  the  equilibrium  by  means  of  pièces  of  paper — test 
the  height  to  which  the  carbonic-acid  gas  has  risen,  by  dipping 
'  in  a  lighted  taper. 

Also  show  that  it  is  a  compound  substance  formed  by  the  che.Ti- 
ical  union  of  carbon,  a  solid,  with  oxygen — that  one  atom  of 
carbon  unités  with  two  of  oxygen,  the  chemical  équivalents  of 
which  are  6  and  16,  forming  a  compound  substance  of  which  22 
is  the  équivalent — the  resulting  gas  not  being  an  increase  in 
volume  over  the  oxygen  with  which  the  carbon  united,  b^ut  an 
increase  of  spécifie  gravity,  by  tlie  interpénétration  of  the  sut- 
stances. 

For  instance,  if  the  exact  quantity  of  carbon  were  burnt  in  a 
jar  containing  the  exact  quantity  of  oxygen  with  which  the  carbon 
would  unité,  the  resuit  would  be  carbonic-acid,  equal  in  volume 
to  the  volume  of  oxygen,  but  ol  course  specifically  heavier,  and 


haying  ail  the  properties  of  the  former,  the  solid  carbon  tlijjs 
united  having  becorae  invisible.  a 

This  carbon  may  be  thrown  down  again,  and  \*uld  show  itself 
in  a  volume  of  smoke — the  black  and  restored  carbon. 

The  mode  of  weighing  a  gas  lighter  than  the  air  of  the  atmos- 
phère, would  be  by  inverting  the  jar,  havins  the  open  mouth 
downwards,  and  placed  at  the  end  of  the  balance  as  before— in 
the  case  of  hydrogen,  for  instance,  allowing  it  to  ascend  the  ' 
inverted  jar,  it  will  soon  be  shewn  by  the  oiher  end  of  the  balance 
descending— it  may  be  shewn  to  be  hydrogen  by  ladling  it  out 
and  bringing  a  lighted  taper  into  contact  wilh  it. 

The  following  experiment,  which  is  easily  made,  would  show 
the  change  which  atmospheric  air  undergoes  by  being  passed 
through  the  lungs. 

Take  a  jar  with  an  air-tight  stopper,  and  such  as  is  used  for 
pneumatic  purposes— if  open  at  the  lower  end,  it  must  be  placed 
over  water— take  out  the  stopper  and  place  the  moulh  overlhe 
opening— inhale  and  exhale  the  air  seveval  times  by  bieathing 
with  the  mouth  over  the  opening,  and  taking  care  that  no  air  from 
the  atmosphère  gets  in  ;  put  inlhe  stopper,  and  then  test  the  air 
— it  will  be  fourni  to  liave  ail  the  properties  of  carbonic-acid — 
will  put  out  a  light,  make  lime  water  turbid,  etc. 

It  is  found  that  lungs  of  an  ordinary  capacity  will  take  in  about 
160  cubic  inches  of  air,  and  the  greatest  about  29.5.  A  man  ot 
five  feet  one  inch  takes  in  about  160,  and  eight  additional  cubic 
inches  for  every  inch  in  height  is  found  to  be  a  very  near  approx- 
imation to  what  really  takes  place  in  life. 

The  same  may  be  'done  by  breathing  through  a  bent  tube  into 
an  inverted  jar  ;  Ihe  upper  end  of  which  is  closed  ;  this,  after 
having  passed  through  the  lungs  and  breathed  out,  will  ascend, 
being  heated  and  mixed  with  watery  vapour,  and  on  raising  a 
lighted  taper  towards  the  top  of  the  vessel  or  depressing  the 
vessel  upon  the  taper,  it  will  be  extinguished. 

The  reason  why  this  gas  breathed  "out  by  animais  ascends,  the 
gas  itself  at  the  température  of  the  atmosphère  being  heavier 
than  common  air,  is,  that  it  cornes  from  the  animal  hoated,  and  is 
mixed  with  natery  vapour. 

As  a  curious  resuit  of  the  chemical  inquiries  of  the  présent  âge, 
it  has  been  asceitained,  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  breathed 
out  by  a  healthy  man  in  24  hours  is  about  13|  oz.,  of  which  about 
7  oz.,  is  solid  carbon  ;  about  63  oz.  by  a  cow,  and  about  70  oz.  by 
a  horse  ;  and  that  an  approximate  calcuîation  founded  on  this 
would  give  about  500  tons,  breathed  out  by  the  population  of 
London  ;  and  that  the  quantity  of  carbon  breathed  out  by  the 
whole  animal  race  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  ail  the  vegetable 
world  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

It  has  been.ascertained  by  a  Swedish  philosopher  experiraenting 
on  a  healthy  man  about  thirty-five  years  of  âge,  confÎDed  in  a 
small  cham'ber  into  which  air  entered  by  a  hole  on  one  side,  and 
examining  it  after  it  passed  through  at  the  other,  that  the  carbon 
ejected  per  hour  was  10.5  grs.  fasting  :  190  grs.  after  breakfast  ; 
130  when  hungry  ;  165  twohours  after  dinner  ;  160  after  tea  ;  and 
100  sieeping;  making  about  7  oz.  daily. 

The  mode  of  making  common  coal  gas — the  process  which  is 
going  on  in  the  burning  of  the  gas,  or  of  a  candie — how  the  water 
which  is  formed  during  the  combustion — the  carbonic  acid,  etc. — 
is  returned  through  the  atmosphère  again  to  as.sume  the  form  of 
vegetable  life,  etc. — that  a  given  weight  of  wood,  for  instance,  or 
of  any  other  combustible  body,  when  consumed,  if  ail  the  parts 
were  collectecl,  would  weigh  more  even  than  the  wood,  and 
why?  — that  when  they  burn  wood  on  their  own  tires,  elm  will 
leave  more  ashes  than  beech — beech  than  oak — oak  than  willow, 
etc.,  and  that  coiiseqnentlv  thèse  trees  during  their  growlh  carry 
away  diffère  In        <   '    '  iiiorganic  matter  from  the  soil— that 

leaves  make  i  ii  straw — straw  than  grain. 

Thèse  are  i.  .    _-  -  ■  ult  to  understand— but  they  ought  to 

be  taught  by  i-Aptiimtiiu  iùid  ail  that  is  required  may,  by  a  per- 
gon  atall  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  be  done  at  very  litlle 
expense.  There  are  numberless  ways  of  showing  the  principle 
of  many  of  thèse  things,  not  only  in  the  arts,  etc.,  which  would 
apply  more  particularly  to  towns,  but  in  the  common  every-day 
things  of  life,  whether"in  town  or  country,  and  calling  attention  to 
them  when  an  experiment  is  performed,  is  of  more  servicciin  an 
eduoational  point  of  view  than  those  without  expérience  are  at  ail 
aware  of. 

Many  examples  mi^ht  be  brought  forward  where  even  the 
remarks  of  ordinary  wo'rkmen  hâve  led  to  discoveries  of  a  most 
important  kind  :  but  ihe  two  following,  from  Sir  John  Herschel's 
"  Discourse  on  Nalural  Philosophy,"  are  particularly  striking; 
a  soap-manufaclurer  remarks  that  the  residuurn  of  his  ley,  when 
exhausted  of  the  alkali  for  which  he  employs  it,  produces  a  cor- 
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rosion  of  his  copper  boiler,  for  which  he  cannot  acoount.  He  puts 
it  into  the  hands  of  a  chemist  for  analysis,  and  the  resuit  i.s,  the 
discovery  of  one  of  the  inost  singular  and  important  chemical 
éléments,  iodine.  Curiosity  is  e.vcited  :  the  origin  of  the  new  sub- 
stance is  traced'to  the  sea-plants,  from  whose  ashes  the  principal 
ingrédient  of  soap  is  obtained,  and  uitimately  lo  the  sea-water 
itself.  It  is  thence  hunted  through  nature,  discovered  in  sait 
mines,  springs,  etc.,  and  pursued  into  ail  bodies  which  hâve  a 
marine  origin  :  among  the  rest,  sponge.  A  médical  practitioner 
then  calls  "to  mind  a  reputed  remedy  for  the  cure  of  one  of  the 
most  grevions  and  uusightiy  disorders  to  which  the  human  species 
is  subject — the  goitre — which  infest  the  inhabitanls  of  mountainous 
districts,  and  which  is  said  to  hâve  been  originally  cured  by  the 
ashes  of  burnt  sponge.  Led  by  this  indication,  he  tries  the  elfect 
of  iodine  on  that  eomplaint  ;  and  the  resuit  establishes  the  extra- 
ordinary  fact  that  this  singular  f,ubstance,  takcn  as  a  medicine, 
acts  wi'lh  the  u'.most  promptitiule  and  energy  on  goitre  (of  course, 
like  ali  medicines,  with  oceasicnial  failures;,  as  a  spécifie  against 
that  odious  deformity." 

Another  instance  alloiilnij  :i  iii'  ^iiard  of  human  lile,  and  a 
remedy  for  a  more  serions  ivil:  ■•  lu  iieedio  manufactories,  the 
workmen  who  point  needli's  air  ciinstaull)' exposed  to  excessively 
minute  particles  of  steel  which  fiy  from  the  giindstones,  as  the 
finest  dust  in  the  air,  and  are  inhaled  with  their  breath  ;  this  in 
time  produced  a  constitutional  irritation  dépendent  on  the  tonic 
nropeities  of  the  steel,  which  was  sure  to  end  in  pulmonary  con- 
suniption  :  insomuch,  that  persuns  employeil  in  this  kind  of  work, 
used  scarcely  ever  to  atlain  the  âge  of  forty  ycars.  in  vain  was 
it  attempted  to  purify  the  air,  before  its  entry  into  the  lungs,  by 
gauzes  or  linen  guards  ;  the  dust  was  too  fine  and  penetraling  to 
be  obstructed  by  such  coarse  e\-[jedients,  until  some  ingenTous 
person  bethought  himselfof  thô  motions  ami  arrangements  of  a 
few  steel  filings  on  a  sheet  n(  ii:ipt>r  held  over  a  magnet.  Masks 
of  maguetized  steel  are  mm-  <'■•  i  "  1.  and  adapted  to  the  faces 
of  the   wovkmen.     By  th   —  not   merely  strained,  but 

searched  in  its  passage  ilm^iuii  i!:  j::i,  auJ  each  obnoxious  atom 
arresled  in  its  progress." 

AIso  Davy's  safety-lamp,  lightning  condnctors,  etc.,  are  ail 
instances  of  the  application  of  science  to  the  most  valuable  pur- 
poses  of  social  life. 

So  indiffèrent,  from  habit,  do  the  miners  become,  in  the  midst 
of  danger,  that  lo  those  uiiaccustomed  to  lliis  ciass  of  life,  their 
conduct  appears  almost  unaccountable.  The  following  was  tokl 
me,  by  a  scientifîc  friend,  as  having  occurred  when  visiting  a  mine 
of  a  very  dangerous  character  . — 

"  The  workman  carrying  the  light,  when  he  came  to  a  parli- 
cular'  part  of  the  mine,  stopped,  a"nd  coolly  said,  '  Now,  Sir,  if  I 
were  to  elevate  the  light  a  few  inclies  higher,  we  should  be  blown 
to  atoms.'"  Meaning  the  light  would  iheii  come  in  contact  with 
the  carburetted  hydrogen  which,  frora  its  comparative  lightness, 
was  Ifoating  in  the  upper  part  of  the  diggings. 

This  dangerous  gas,  issuing  from  fissures  in  small  quanlities, 
and  sometimes  from  beds  below  those  the  men  are  working,  by 
means  ol  boring  is  employed  as  a  gas-jet  to  light  the  veins  above. 
Sometimes  if  is  carried  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  a  con- 
tinuai liie  kL  pt  up  by  it  at  the  surface. 

Of  the  great  usefuiness  of  being  acquainted,  through  experiment, 
with  lacts  in  .■■oience  which  are  of  a  practical    kind,  a  knovvledge 

of  which,  IVum   expciiciic..,  I; niMc.,!    i-   attainable  in   our 

best  elcnientary  sclinols,  i;  <  ,,,,- ,,,,,.  i  •  :.  '  iiig  instance.  The 
philosupliy  ul  it  is  very  iii[r,.  -,,.,  ,,,,,>!  ij.ihi  i  -.  luing  an  important 
practical  lesson,  I  give  il  licie  :  il  sfiuws  aisy,  liiat  the  very  means 
we  take  to  protect  both  life  and  property  may,  through  ignorance, 
increase  the  danger  we  wish  to  avoid  :  and  l's  an  instance,  where 
a  knowledge  of  science  prevented  what  might  otherwise  hâve 
been  atleuded  with  most  serions  results.  Being  in  London,  I 
went  with  a  friend  to  the  Royal  Institution,  to  hear  a  lecture  which 
had  been  announced  on  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  on  ihe 
application  of  varions  motallic  substances  in  colouring  it,  etc.  ; 
on  arriving  there,  we  found  there  'vas  no  lecture,  some  danger  of 
fire  having  arisen  from  the  furnaces  erected  for  the  occasion.  On 
the  subséquent  Friday,  Prolessor  Faraday  gave  a  very  intere^ting 
acoount  of  this  accident.  '!''!'■  lir.ii  uf  ihc  fl;Mi:i'i.'s  and  lire  ri->iii|o- 
on  the  bricks  of  the  firc-|'i:.       ■:;  l'i  ■   ;,.,  :;;,,..    ,;,|||,  i,.,,]   ,,,  ||,.;,||.d 

the  bricks,  as  to  cliar  tli.'  .  I,  '      ■   ;,ii   ,     ..iiuludi   ilir  ilunr 

rested,  and  the  ends  of  w  liii'i  i.i  ;  i;;.  iicarly  i:  i:ie  iiie-p!ace,  and 
were  in  contact  with  the  bricks  ;  this  caused  a  smell  of  lire,  water 
was  thrown  on  the  tire  in  the  lire-place  to  extinguish  it,  and  while 
this  was  being  donc,  a  workman  went  into  the  room  below,  and 
broke  the  ceiling  at  a  distance  from  the  fire-place,  and  spying 
every  now  and  then  a  llamo  issuing  ont,  thought  nothing  coulil 


stop  it.  This  being  pointed  ont  to  Professer  Faraday,  he  imme- 
diately  saw  the  water  thrown  for  the  purpose  of  putting  out  the 
fire,  falling  on  the  heated  bricks,  was  decomposed,  and  the 
hydrogen,  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  above,  was  forced  down- 
wards,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the'charred  beams,  took  fire, 
the  beam  ends  being  sufiiciently  hot  to  ignite  it,  so  that  the  very 
means  taken  to  extinguish  it  were  adding  to  the  danger.  He  then 
directed  the  water  to  be  thrown  on  the  heated  substances  near  the 
tire,  and  thèse  being  cooled  down  below  the  point  which  would 
cause  the  gas  to  ignite,  there  was  of  course  no  further  danger  in 
throwing  water  on  the  fire. 

The  facts  of  a  scientifîc  kind  connected  with  this  are  by  no 
means  difRcult  to  understand,  and  are  such  as  an  experienced 
workman,  who  had  seen  experiments  on  the  composition  and 
décomposition  of  water — how  the  compound  substance  could  be 
separated  into  two  others,  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  heated 
surface,  like  the  bricks,  and  that  one  of  them,  hydrogen,  was  very 
inflammable,  and  would  ignite  at  a  low  température — that  the 
oxygen  would  assist  tlie  combustion— would  easily  understand  : 
the  lesson  taught  him  would  be,  that,  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
instead  of  continuing  to  throw  water  on  the  fire  and  on  the  bricks, 
he  would  immediately  direct  it  to  be  poured  on  the  heated  ma- 
terials  around,  and  then  pour  water  again  on  the  fire  ;  when, 
even  if  gas  were  evolved,  there  would  be  nothing  near  it  of  a  suf- 
fîciently  high  température  to  ignite  it. 

Facts  in  science  such  as  thèse  hâve  a  direct  practical  bearing  ; 
and  when  it  is  seen  how  much  of  property  in  towns,  nay,  of  life 
itself,  may  dépend  upon  a  knowledge  of  them  among  what  are 
calleil  our  more  experienced  workmen,  Iheir  importance  will  be 
undorstood. 

A  knowledge  of  elementary  chemistry,  and  of  what  has  been 
termed  the  philosophy  of  common  things,  is  becoming  every  day 
more  and  more  necessary  in  the  schoolmaster,  and  greater  faci- 
lities  for  acquiring  it  are  placed  within  his  reach. 

The  Training"  Collèges  make  it  a  part  of  their  course  of 
instruction.  The  managers  of  schools  are  now  seeing  ils  impor- 
tance ;  and  inffuential  individuals  who  take  an  interest  in  promot- 
ing  a  good  practical  éducation  for  the  industrial  classes,  are 
proposing  to  institute  prizes  in  their  own  counties  and  districts  for 
those  schoolmasters  who  shew  the  greatest  knowledge  of  such 
subjects,  and  its  application  to  the  comforts  of  \Ue—w{th  regard 
to  food  and  ils  cookerij — irntilalion  of  rotfages,  and  saniiary 
condition  oj  them — a  iMotvledge  of  intchanics  and  labourer's 
U'oric,  etc.  :  such  prizes  to  be  adjudged  after  examination  in  writ- 
ing,  and  vivà  voce,  by  compétent  persons  in  the  required  subjects  ; 
and,  I  would  add,  as  shewn  in  their  application  of  it,  in  the  state 
of  their  schools. 

The  Commillee  of  Council  on  Education  will  aid  in  proriding 
the  necessary  apparatus  for  instruction  in  elementary  physicàl 
science,  in  schools  where  the  teachers  are  compétent  to  use  it  ■ 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  (1)  Department  for  the  encouragement  of 
Practical  Science  and  Art,  at  which  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  is  secretary 
for  the  former,  is  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  proraoting  it,  both  in 
schools  and  other  local  institutions. 

The  demand  for  apparatus  connected  with  this  department  of 
teaching  is  likely  to  be  very  great  compared  with  what  it  has  been  ; 
and  those  employed  in  its  production  aie  turning  their  attention  to 
simplify  and  cheapen  it.  I  am  told  if  such  instruction  be  made 
in  common  schools,  that  a  very  great  réduction  in  priée  will  be 
the  conséquence. 

Philosophical  instruments  are  not  essentially  more  expensive 
tlian  tools  for  tradesmen,  or  utensils  for  domestic  use.  They  are 
dear  because  the  demand  is  small  ;  but  if  made  in  large  quantifies 
they  will,  according  to  the  common  results  and  expérience  in 
other  matters  of  trade,  be  made  more  cheaply. 

I  bave  received,  with  référence  to  the  class  of  prizes  already 
alluded  to,  a  synopsis  of  what  is  called  a  knowledge  of  common 
things.*  It  is  inserted  hère  with  the  permission  of  the  promoters, 


(I)  The  Treasury  Minute  establishing  this  départaient  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  says  : — "  My  Lords  concur  in  the  views  expressed  by  the 
Lords  of  Commitfee  of  Trade,  that  every  means  should  be  used  to 
render  thèse  institutions  as  much  self-supporting  as  possible,  and  that 
in  the  plans  adopted,  that  object  should  always  be  borne  in  mind.  My 
Larda  adopt  this  view,  not  only  becai;3e  they  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
them  to  coutine  the  public  expendiiure  to  the  lowest  limit,  but  also 
because  they  entertain  a  belief  that  the  utility  of  such  institutions  is 
great  in  proportion  as  they  are  self-supporting."  This  remark  applies 
equally  to  nll  our  schools;  and  school  managers  wonid  do  vrell  to  aim 
at  this  in  ail  possible  cases,  as  a  resuit  which  their  efforts  ought  to 
lead  to,  and  in  the  end  attain. 
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and  is  a  good  outline  of  the  practical  turn  which  the  schoolmaster 
ought  to  give  to  the  knowledge  he  possesses  on  this  subject.  It 
may  aiso,  in  some  measure,  direct  him  in  bringing  to  bear  what 
he  knows  on  his  every-day  teaching. 

(l'o  be  continued.) 
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ALITIES. 


His  Eïcellency  the  Administrator  of  the  Government  iras  pleased, 
on  the  2ïth  November  last,  to  re-annex  to  the  School  Municipality  of 
Hemmingford,  that  part  of  this  township  now  annexed  to  the  School 
Municipality  of  St.  Jean  Chrysostôme  No.  2,  in  the  county  of  Château- 
guay,  except  the  lands  in  the  fifth  range  of  the  Cro'n'n  lands,  and  in  the 
tirst  and  second  ranges  of  the  Clergy  Keserves. 

lïis  Excellency  the  Administrator  of  the  Government  was  pleasod, 
on  the  21st  instant,  to  erect  the  Township  of  McNider,  in  the  county  of 
Rimouski,  into  a  separate  municipality. 

APPOINTMENTS  : 

SCHOOL   COMMISSIONERS. 

His  Excellency  the  Administrator  of  the  Government  was  pleased, 
on  the  3rd  instant,  to  make  the  foUowing  appointmsnts  of  Scli  ool  Co  m- 
mîssioners,  viz.  : 

County  of  Maskinongé. — Peterborough  :  Mr.  Régis  Lajoie. 

County  of  Richelieu.— Parish  of  Sorel  :  Mr.  Pierre  Laïiaverse. 

His  Excellency  the  Administrator  of  the  Government  was  pleased, 
the  21st  instant,  to  make  the  foUowing  appointments  of  School  Com- 
raissioners  : — 

County  of  Champlain. —  Champlain  :  ,Mr.  Zéphirin  Durand  dit 
Chartier. 

County  of  Temiscouata.  —  Notre-Dame  du  Portage  :  Mr.  Joseph 
Gagnon. 

CATHOLIC    BOABD   OF   EXAMINERS   FOR   THE   DISTRICT   OP  MONTREAL. 

Mr.  Edouard  Lafond,  and  Miss  Marie  Joséphine  Hébert  hâve  obtained 
diplomas  authorizing  them  to  teach  in  Model  Schools. 

Mrs.  Widow  Ouellet,  and  Misses  Marie  Duplessis,  Emilie  Bayard,  Ann 
Plouricht,  Philomène  Belleville,  Mélina  Bousquet,  and  Louise  Lauzon 
hâve  obtained  diplomas  authorizing  them  to  teach  in  Elementary 
Schools. 

F.  X.  Valade, 

Secretary. 

BOARD  or  EXAMNERS  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  SHERBROOKE. 

Messrs.  Oscar  Lang,  Alden  Learned,Uldoric  Béchard,  Henry  C.  Bel- 
den,  Sylvestor  C.Anûable,  James  W.  Wiggett,  and  Misses  Marion  Pearl, 
Adeline  Mackie,  Mary  Simonds,  Lois  Richardson,  Clarissa  Harvey,  and 
Jlaria  L.  Cross  hâve  obtained  diplomas  authorizing  tliem  to  teach  in 
Elementary  Schools. 

S.   A.   HURD, 

Secretary. 


BOABD    OF    E.XAMIXERS   FOR    THE   DISTRICT    OF 

Misses  Lucy  A.  Bissell,  Marilla  R.  Bissell,  Catherine  Gilbert,  Ellen 
Baldwin,  Betsey  Thomas,  Emelie  A.  Munro,  and  Messrs.  Albert  Piatt, 
James  A.  Munro,  Ezra  William  Aldrich,  Solomon  Carey,  Joseph  Willis, 
John  McDonald,  and  Rufus  L.  Ayer  hâve  obtained  diplomas  Euthorizing 
them  to  teach  in  Elementary  Schools. 

C.    A.    RiCHABDSOX, 

Secretarv. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

Mr.  John  McAfee,  provided  with  an  Elementary  diploma.    Apidy  at 
the  Education  Office, 
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THE  CEIVSrS. 

The  Fourteenth  of  January  is  the  appointed  day  on 
which  the  taking  of  the  Census  of  this  Province  is  to  begin, 
— a  work  of  deep  coucern  to  its  inhabitants. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  former  census  was  very 
defective.  It  contained  many  errors  of  omission,  the  resuit, 
in  some  cases,  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  enumerators,  but 
more  frequently  caused  by  the  indifférence,  if  uot  by  tlie 
dishonesty  of  some  of  the  parties  whose  duty  was  to 
make  accurate  statements. 

There  exists  unfortunately  against  the  census  in  certain 
quarters  a  strong  préjudice  caused  by  the  fear  of  increased 
taxation,  or  of  a  forced  enrolment  for  military  service  ;  but 
such  a  mode  of  procédure  is  unknown  in  the  country,  and 
this  appréhension  is  quite  ridiculous.  It  is  hardly  probable, 
at  least  ibr  a  long  time  to  corne,  that  this  country  will  be 
the  seat  of  a  war,  and  even  if  it  were,  the  census  rolls 
could  be  of  but  little  use  for  military  purposes.  Besides,  in 
this  supposed  contingency  it  would  not  be  a  matter  of  much 
difïiculty  to  find  out  a  delinquent  even  if  his  name  were 
not  on  the  roll.  We  touch  lightly  on  this  idle  fear,  for  in 
justice  to  the  common  sensé  of  the  country,  we  must  say 
we  are  well  aware  that  it  would  not  be  ea.sy  to  find  a 
locality  where  so  pusillanimous  a  sentiment,  which  must  ■ 
needs  spring  from  the  grossest  ignorance  of  every-day  life, 
could  be  entertained. 

But  the  fear  of  increased  assessment  and  taxation, 
caused  by  the  taking  of  the  census,  is,  we  regret  to  say, 
widely  spread.  To  dispel  this  erroneous  impression  is  a 
duty  devolving  upon  ail  who  exercise  any  influence  over 
their  fellow-countrymen.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be 
necessary  to  lay  before  them  the  imijossibility  of  using  the 
information  which  they  may  give,  in  a  way  detrimental  to 
their  interests,  and  the  many  advantages  which  must  inevit- 
ably  follow  from  a  correct  return.  It  will  sufEce  to  say 
that  the  différent  municipal  grants  for  educational  and 
other  purposes,  are  apportioned  according  to  population , 
thus  : — 

Ist.  The  Common  School  Grant  is  divided  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  according  to  the  respective 
population  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Province.  One  of  the 
effects  of  the  last  census  was,  that  Lower  Canada  actually 
received  less  than  Upper  Canada. 

2ndly.  Each  school  municipality  receives  its  share  of 
the  school  grant  according  to  its  population. 

3rdly.  Each  school  district  receives  its  part  of  the  mu- 
nicipal share  according  to  the  number  of  children  of  âge 
to  attend  school. 

4thly.  The  Act  abolishing  the  Seigniorial  tenure  pro- 
vides that  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  the  municipalities 
ofevery  township  shall  be  entitled  to  an  indemnification  to 
be  distributed  aho  according  to  proportion  of  population. 
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The  other  figures  registered  by  tlie  census  are  of  equal 
importance.  The  value  of  agricultural  products,  estent  of 
land  cleared  and  under  cultivation,  value  of  real  estate  and 
of  ail  that  constitutes  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  or  of  a  locality, 
are  carefiilly  computed  and  digested,  and  thèse  statistics 
often  serve  as  a  basis,  or  as  niemoranda,  in  the  distribution 
of  public  moneys.  As  it  would  be  unjust  and  unskilful  to 
underrate,  so  would  it  be  dishonest  to  exaggerate  the 
facts.  A  census  in  short  should  contain  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  That  honesty  is 
the  best  policy  will  prove  true  in  this  as  in  ail  instances. 
They  who,  through  the  sordid  fear  of  eontributing  a  fair 
quota  to  the  support  of  goverument,  attempt  to  defraud 
the  State,  only  cheat  their  own  section  of  the  Province  for 
the  benefit  of  the  other  ;  they  cheat  their  own  district  and 
municipality  to  the  advantage  of  every  other  district  and 
municipality,  and  ultimately  rob  themselves.  Their  share 
of  the  public  grant  proving  inadéquate,  they  must  of  neces- 
sity  overtax  themselves  to  meet  the  deficiency,  and  so  run 
into  the  very  danger  they  had  wished  to  avoid. 

But  the  désire  to  see  this  country  take  its  proper  place 
among  those  of  the  continent,  ought  to  be  an  incentive 
strong  enough  of  itself  to  cause  the  spoutaneous  removal  of 
every  obstacle  in  the  way. 

Let  the  intelligent  and  active  men  in  every  locality 
watcli  over  this  important  work.  They  may  detect  many 
errors,  which  are  sure  to  creep  in,  spite  of  the  utmost  care 
and  good  laith  of  the  enumerators.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  opportunity  will  not  again  présent  itself  in 
ten  years,  and  that  during  this  period  the  législative  wisdom 
of  the  country  will  hâve  to  be  guided  by  the  resuit. 

We  may  add,  while  on  this  subject,  that  by  a  clause  in 
the  Act  the  enumerators  are  authorized  to  furnish  printed 
schedules  to  be  fiUed  up  by  the  occupants  of  every  dwelling 
or  part  of  dwelling  in  citits,  towns  and  such  other  places 
as  the  Office  of  Statistics  may  judge  proper.  Thèse  blank 
forras  shall  be  delivered  during  the  week  immediately  pre- 
ceding  the  second  Monday  in  January,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  enumerator,  or  his  deputy,  to  call  for  them  on 
that  day,  or  so  soon  after  as  possible. 

Householders  ought  to  see  that  thèse  schedules  be  not 
mislaid,  and  should  fill  them  carefully,  without  omitting 
any  one  actually  living  in  the  liouse,  or  temporarily  absent  ; 
for  they  will  find  in  the  blank  a  column  ruled  purposely 
for  the  latter.  It  will  be  necessary  to  see  that  it  be 
returned  to  the  officer,  alter  having  entered  correctly 
ail  the  information  required — the  âge,  national  origin, 
religious  belief,  number  of  children  attending  school,  &c., 
&c.;  ail  thèse  data  are  of  statistical  importance.  Trusting 
to  the  kind  indulgence  of  our  readers,  we  bave  given  thèse 
détails  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  some  use.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  any  one  refusing  to  answer  the 
questions,  or  giving  false  information,  is  liable  to  be  fined 
in  a  ratherheavy  penalty. 


Since  the    above  was  in  piint  the    foUowing  documents  hâve 
appeared  in  the  Montréal  Gazette. 


Pastoral  liCtter  of  tlie  Roman  Catliolic  Blsliop 
of  Montréal  on  tlie  Ceususs. 

The  foliowing  letter  was  recently  read  from  the  pulpits  of  the 
churches  in  the  Diocèse  : — 

We  believe  it  to  be  our  duty  to  inforra  you  that  in  January  a 
census  will  be  taken  of  the  whole  Province.  . 

You  must  knovv  that  the  Commissioners  charged  with  this  duty 
are  obliged  to  conform  to  the  law,  under  pain  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment.  They  must,  among  many  other  things,  take  down  very 
exactiy  the  name,  the  sex,  the  condition  and  occupation  of  ail  the 
persons  who  live  or  work  in  their  district,  or  who  are  not  absent 
from  it  but  for  a  certain  period. 

You  will  hâve  then  to  answer  ail  their  questions,  so  that  nothing 
be  missing,  to  the  inquiries  they  are  strictly  obliged  to  return  to 
the  Government,  wliich,  by  the  way,  is  but  doing  what  is  done  in 
other  counlries.  Do  not  forget  that  you  will  be  yourselves  exposed 
to  fine  and  imprisonment,  shoulc  you  withhold  from  them  what 
they  hâve  the  right  to  ask. 

We  can  certify  to  you  that  in  this,  there  is  no  question  of  taxing 
you,'neither  of  enlisting  you  for  the  purposeof  sendingyouto  war; 
for  the  end  the  Government  hâve  iu  view  in  takiiig  this  census, 
is  a  full  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  the  better  to 
work  them  for  the  good  of  its  happy  inhabitants. 

Religion  cannot  but  gain  by  this  developement  of  ail  the  re- 
sources Providence  has  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  us.  AVe  should 
in  conséquence  second  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  making  agricul- 
ture, commerce  and  industry  llourish  ;  beoause  this  country  will 
be  the  more  happy  in  proportion  as  the  population  settling  upon 
its  soil  is  moral,  and  endowed  with  habits  regulated  by  religion 
and  morality.  Therefore  will  spécial  questions  be  put  to  you  ou 
those  points. 

Besides,  religion  imposes  upon  us  ail  obédience  to  the  laws  un- 
deT  which  we  are  governed;  ànd  they  who  resist  temporal  power, 
resist  God  himself,  who,  in  His  advisable  Providence,  has  never 
failed  to  regulate  the  order  of  human  societies.  You  will  therefore 
make  it  a  duty  to  obey  the  census  law  as  ail  others. 

You  know  inoreover  that  it  is  always  forbidden  tolie.  It  would 
therefore  be  a  cnipable  lie  to  mislead  on  this  occasion  the  ofRcers 
of  the  Government,  who  are  legitimately  authorized  to  take  ail  the 
necessary  information  in  order  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  the  law.  We 
must  ail  therefore  make  It  a  duty  of  conscience  to  tell  the  truth, 
and  ail  the  truth,  in  answering  such  questions  as  may  be  put  to  us  on 
the  subject  of  the  census  in  question,  and  in  doing  this  with  good 
intentions  we  will  hâve  the  meritofaccoraplishmga  religious  duty. 

We  shall  at  the  same  time  be  doing  an  act  of  true  patriotism, 
ever  blessed  by  religion.  We  must  therefore  compute  so  exactiy 
that  none  of  us  will  be  missing  from  the  ranks  of  our  nationaliiy, 
not  even  the  little  children  who  will  there  figure  as  the  hope  of 
our  country.  It  is  évident  that  we  will  like  to  show  ourselves  on 
this  great  scène  in  numbers,  so  that  ail  may  know  that  we  hâve 
arms  enough  to  till  this  vast  country,  and  that  we  vrish  to  keep 
for  ourselves  this  fine  héritage,  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  religious 
fathers.  May  our  unfortunate  countrymen  dying  of  misery  and 
weariness  in  a  foreign  land,  return  to  us  on  hearing  what  hap- 
piness  we  enjoy  on  our  native  soil.  (1) 

Notice  read  by  tîie  Anglican  î^ord  Bisliop  of 
Montréal  in  Ciirlstchurcli  Catliedral  :— 

Before  commenoing  my  sermon,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to 
you  respeeting  the  Census,  now  being  taken, — as  I  liave  also  de- 
sired  my  clergy  to  speak  to  their  respective  congrégations  : 

I  hâve  received  several  notices  which  hâve  been  issued  by  the 
Commissioners,  who  are  charged  with  the  responsible  office  of 
taking  the  Census  for  this  city,  and  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
very  great  importance  that  must  attach  to  the  acouracy  with  which 
the  papers  leit  at  every  house  should  be  filled  up.  You  will  see 
a  notice  on  this  ihat  the  Législature  has  affixed  a  penalty  to  ail  who 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  fill  up  those  schedules  to  the  best  of 
their  knowledge  and  belief, — which  penalty  the  enumerators  hâve 
press  orders  rigidly  to  enforce.  I  trust,  however,  that  better  mo- 
tives, than  the  fear  of  incurring  such  a  risk,  will  influence  you  ail 
in  this  matter — since  it  is  only  where  faith  can  be  placed  in  their 
accuracy,  that  such  returns  can  be  of  the  slightest  value.  Those 
of  the  last  Census  were  so  notoriously,  on  the  very  face  of  them, 
incorrect,  that  they  could  never  for  an  instant  be  relied  on,  as  of 
any  authority  whatever.     The  Census  Commissioners  for  this  city. 


(1)  Want  of  room  prevents  us  from  giving  the  Pastoral  Letter  of  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Hyacinthe,  vrhich  haa  also  appeared  in  the  same  joarnal,  on 
the  Census. 
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on  the  présent  occasion,  are  taking  great  pains  to  ivoid  similav 
mistakes;  and  I  would  especially  remind  you,  that  as  members 
of  the  Cliurch  of  £iis;land  it  is  very  necessary  you  should  he  ac- 
cuiately  returned  under  "No.  5"  m  the  schedule,  which  is  the 
head  ol'  "  Religion."  The  Census  is  to  be  made  of  ail  persons  who 
sliall  be  résident  in  any  house  on  the  night  of  Sunday  next,  the 
13th  of  this  month,  and  the  schedules  will  be  called  for  in  the 
course  of  the  following  iMonday. 


ItIcGill  Soinial  ScUooI. 

The  Principal  of  the  JMcGill  Normal  School  has  of'teii  in 
his  Reports  expressecl  lus  regret  that  while  many  young 
■\vomen  attend  that  institution  and  become  qualified  as 
teachers,  so  few  young  men  can  be  induced  to  attend. 
This  may  perhaps  resuit  from  their  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  there  exists  a  demand  at  fair  salaries  for  maie  teachers 
traiued  in  the  Normal  School,  and  more  especially  for  those 
who  hâve  received  the  model  school  diploma,  ail  of  whom 
heretofore  trained  liave  found  good  situations,  and  many 
others  might  be  employed.  The  facilities  offered  by  the 
school  are  very  great,  and  many  youug  meu  now  less 
usefully  employed  might  thereby  obtain  an  eutrance  into 
au  honourable  profession  and  an  éducation  uscful  to  them 
througliout  life.  Students  with  the  requisite  amount  of 
preliminary  éducation  may  still  be  admitted  at  the  begin- 
uing  of  the  second  term  of  the  school  in  January. 

Eutcrnational  ExbibitiOK  of  1S62. 

We  are  authorised  to  state  that  the  correspondeuce 
between  the  Commissioners  for  the  Exliibition  of  1851,  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  the  Trustées  for  conducting  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1S6-2,  has  beeu  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  letter,  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  This  correspondeuce 
has  had  relation  to  the  site  for  the  building,  the  provision 
of  the  necessary  funds,  the  incorporation  of  the  Trustées 
by  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  aud  their  relations  with  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851  ; 

London,  November  22nd,  1860. 

Sir,— We  hâve  to  aclciiowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
yesterday,  enclosing  the  copy  of  a  communication  froin  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851  to  the  Council 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  which  the  Commissioners  express  their 
gênerai  approval  of  the  object  which  the  Society  has  in  view  in 
organising  the  Exhibition  o!  1862,  and  their  willingness  to  render 
such  support  and  assistance  to  the  undertakinç  as  may  bo  con- 
sistent with  their  position  as  a  chartered  body,  and  with  the  powers 
conferred  upon  them  by  their  Charter  of  Incoi-poration. 

Under  thèse  circumstances  we  hâve  tO  request  that  5-0U  wiil 
intimale  to  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  our  willingness  to 
accept  the  Trust  which  the  Council  and  the  Guarantors  hâve  in  so 
flattering  a  manner  expiessed  a  wish  to  repose  in  us,  on  the  under- 
standing  that  the  Council  will  forthwith  take  measures  for  giving 
légal  efFect  to  the  Guarantee,  and  for  obtaining  a  Charter  of  Incor- 
poration satisfactory  to  us. 

We  hâve  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir, 
Your  obedient  servants, 
(Signed)  Granville, 

Chandos, 
Thomas  Baring, 
C.  Wentworth  Dilke, 
Thomas  Fairbairn. 
P.  Le  Neve  Poster,  Esq., 

Secretarj-  to  the  .Society  of  Arts. 


The  Guarantee  List  includes  662  persons,  and  the  sum 
guaranteed  now  amounts  to  £366,800.  The  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Exhibition  of  1851  hâve  granted  a  site  for 
the  building  on  their  estate  at  South  Kensington. 

Tbe  Vlsit  ot°  Ilis  Koyal  Iligliness  tbe  Prince  of 
Wale»  to  America,  (i) 
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iConlinued  from  our  last.y 

The  building  erected  for  the  Provincial  Exhibition  and  destined 
to  serve  as  a  depository  for  objects  of  art,  was  constructed  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Board  of  Arts  and  Manufactures.  The 
main  édifice  is  184  feet  in  length,  and  the  wings  form  a  transept 
measuring  in  ail  124  feet.  The  frame  work  is  of  iron  enclosed 
with  brick,  and  two  galleries  run  round  the  building.  Taking 
into  account  the  short  time  allowed  for  préparation  the  exhibition 
was  quite  successfiil  in  its  various-departments. 

Soon  after  ieaving  this  the  Prince  repaired  to  Point  St.  Charles 
for  tlie  purpose  of  tormally  inaugurating  the  Victoria  Bridge, — a 
ceremony  which  was  ihe  occasion,  if  not  the  oniy  object  of 
his  voyage.  To  the  rain  which  the  day  before  had  fallen  with 
hardly  an  intermission,  had  succeeded  a  rathet  cloudy  roorning  ; 
but  at  iength  the  weather  cleared  up  and  the  sun  shone  forth 
brilliantly.  Upon  the  large  blocks  which  serve  as  cope-stones  to  . 
the  solid  facings  of  the  approach  to  the  abutment  stoôd  two  rows 
of  ladies,  who  were  but  ill-protected  by  their  parasols  against  the 
intense  heat  of  the  solar  rays.  On  either  side  of  the  abutment  seats 
rising  in  tiers  had  been  prepared  for  the  members  of  Parliament 
and  others  having  a  ciaim  to  the  privilège,  which  consisted  prin- 
cipall)-  in  the  shelter  afforded  from  the  heat, — for  cooped  up 
between  a  wall  and  the  space  which  practical  discrétion  yielded 
to  the  locomotive,  their  situation  was  not  a  verv  favorable  one  for 
sight-seeing. 

But  from  the  platform  over  the  walls  of  the  abutment  a  scène 
truly  worthy  of  an  artist's  pencil  presented  itself.  The  city  could 
be  taken  in  at  one  glance,  with  its  front  followingthe  bend  ot  the 
river,  ils  shining^rspires  and  dômes  glittering  in  the  light  of  a 
summer's  da)-,  -ita  inaguificent  quays,  and  the  long  rows  of  high 
buildings  that  line  the  harbor  and  extend  to  the  base  of  the 
picturçsque  mouotain  by  v.hich  the  town  itself  is  overtopped.  On 
one  hand,  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence  rolling  onward  to  the  océan 
expands  into  a  broad  smooth  sheet  in  the  distance,  with  the  verdant 
island  of  St.  Helen  dividing  its  channel  opposite  the  town.  On 
the  other,  the  swift  current  dashing  against  thepiers  seeraed  but 
as  the  dying  struggle  of  the  rapids,  visible  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  The  distaiît  shores  of  the  river  with  which  the  azuré  of 
the  sky  blended,iand  lastiy  the  colossal  bridge  itself,  whh  its 
glistening  roof  as  3  fiUet  of  silver  stretched  across  the  tide  by  the 
industry  of  man — ail  this  forined  at  once  a  raost  pleasing  and 
impressive  picture. 

The  arrivai  of  the  royal  party  was  announced  by  a  salvo  from 
tbe  field-battery  posted  above  the  bridge,  which  the  guns  on  St. 
Helen's  Island  and  the  war  steamers  in  the  harbor  reëchoed  in 
their  turn. 

A  tiemendous  huzza  greeted  the  Prince  as  the  richly  ornamented 
car,  which  the  Grand  Trunk  Conipany  had  built  for  the  occasion, 
came  in  sight.  Handkerchiefs  and  parasols  were  waved  ail  a'Iong 
the  line,  and  from  the  scaiTolding  the  wildest  enthusiasm  burst 
forth,  which  soon  extended  to  thè  crowd  assembled  outskie  the 
enclosure.  The  Prince  with  his  retinue  having  ascended  the 
great  platform  erected  on  a  level  with  the  entablature,  received 
the  foUowing  addiess,  presented  by  the  Hoa.  John  Ross,  Président 
of  the  Executive  Council,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  Président 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Kaiiway  :— 
May  it  phase  Your  Royal  Highness,  — 

The  Directors  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  of  Canada  beg 
leave  to  offer  to  Your  Royal  Highness  a  respectful  welcome  to  the  Pro- 
vince. 


(1)  A  correspondent  of  l'£re  KouucHc  saggests  the  following  correc- 
tions :—l.  The  Prince  arrired  at  Three  Rivers  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  not 
at  night  as  the  erroneous  reports  ia  other  journals  led  us  to  saj-.  2. 
The  manner  in  which  we  alluded  to  the  Arthabaska  and  the  Piles 
Railroads  might  convcy  to  some  of  onr  readers  a  false  impression  ;  the 
majority,  however,  know  that  the  iirst  is  not  Snished  and  tbe  last  not 
yet  commenced. 
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The  Canadiaa  Parliament  lias  made  the  completion  of  the  Victoria 
Bridge  the  occasion  ou  which  to  invite  our  most  j^acioiis  Sorereign  to 
visit  her  Canadian  posscssioas  ;  and,  in  -n-elconiiDg-  roiir  Royal  Hiehness 
to  Canada  as  her  représentative,  thev  hâve  referred,  Tvith  just  pride,  to 
this  great  work  as  évidence  of  the  results  achieved  through  the  union  of 
British  capital  and  skill  with  Canadian  enterprise  and  piogress. 

The  Victoria  Bridge,  as  your  Royal  Highness  is  aware,  has  been  cou- 
structed"  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  engineering  diliiculties.  It  is  the 
Connecting  link  of  eleven  hundred  miles  of  railway,  extending  from  the 
extrême  western  limits  of  Canada  uearly  to  ils  eastern  houndary,  and 
also  affording  an  outlet  to  Provincial  trade  to  the  Atlantic  when  the 
rigour  of  our  climate  closes  the  natural  channel  by1he  St.  Lawrence. 

This  great  national  highway  has  been  carried  through  by  avast  outlay 
of  British  capital,  fostered  by  the  most  wise  policy  and  gênerons  aid  of 
the  Canadian  Parliament  ;  and,  as  now  completed,  will  develop  and 
promote  not  only  the  interchange  of  commerce  and  intercourse  between 
the  varions  districts  of  this  widcly-cstendcd  Province,  but  will  also 
secnre  to  it  a  large  share  of  the  rapidlv-iiicrcuinL  tiailo  cf  the  West. 

Canada  now  possesses  a  complète  syàteni  of  raUviir  communication, 
combined  with  an  internai  navigation  of  unriralk-d  extent  ;  and,  in 
your  future  progress  to  the  West,  yoiir  Royal  Highness  will  observe  the 
best  évidence  of  the  wisdom  and  energy  which  îiave  thus  been  applied 
to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  this  great  Province. 

The  Directors  hâve  now  to  expresiî  their 
profound  gratitude  to  their  mo;t  gracions 
Sovereign,  and  to  your  Royal  llighness 
for  your  considération  in  honoriag  this 
enterprise  with  your  présence  ;  and  they 
pray  that  your  Royal  Highness  will  now 
be  pleased  finally  to  inaugurate  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Victoria  Bridge,  and  thus 
to  permit  the  greatest  engineering  \^oik 
of  modem  divs  to  be  '-soc'ated  with  the 
auspiciou»  occasion  of  the  hiot  vi  it  of 
the  Heir  apparent  of  the  Throne  to  Her 
Majeoty  s  lo^  al  Pr:)vmce  ot  Cnnad  i 

To\\hichH]s  Rojal  Highne^ia  natla 
the  folloning  repl>  — 
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Your  Sovereign      , 

ciation  of  the  magi.j.uLi^  ,;„i  ...., _,  — ^-_i_-. --- 

of  the  enterprise,  by  duputing  me  to  couiu     ' 

so  far  to  commemorate  on  the  spot,  on  li  ■:  letion  of  a 

monument  of  engineering  skill,  which  wil!,  ,  /illernamc, 

and  convey  to  future  générations,  anotlier  piu...  :u  M>iui,iLn  lo  the  mauy 
which  exist,  of  the  snccessful  iadustry  of  the  great  peuple  committed  bv 
Providence  to  Her  rule. 

.May  this  ceremony  be  auspicious  to  ail  concerned.  M^y  the  Railway, 
and  this  Bridge,  which  is  its  Connecting  liuk.rcalize  ail  the  expectations 


of  its  proœoters,   and  continue  thp 
vince  a  source  of  permanent  and  evet-^ 


the  jrreat  future  of  this  Pro- 
ig  prûsperity. 

His  Royal  Highness  having  concluded,  Mr.  Hotlges,  the  con- 
tracter under  whose  supervision  the  bridge  was  built,  came 
forward  and  presented  him  with  a  medal  of  golil  struck  to  com- 
memorate the  occasion,  and  an  élégant  siiver  trowel  Avith  whicti 
the  Prince  proceeded  to  lay  the  last  stone  that  orowns  the  great 
western  pojtal  of  the  bridge.  A  gaily  decorated  arch,  with  the 
words  "Finis  Coronat  Oj>us",  stood  overthe  spot  where  this  in- 
teresting  ceremony  took  place.  As  the  last  notes  of  <:r'orf  Save  the 
Queen  died  away  the  royal  party  left  the  platform  and  look  their 


places  in  the  train,  which  started  immediately  for  the  centre 
tube.  Hère  the  last  rivet,  Vhich  was  of  siiver,  was  hammered 
in  by  His  Royal  Highness.  The  whole  party  Ihen  returned  to  the 
Station,  where  abolit  six  hundred  guests  partook  of  a  déjeûner 
given  by  the  Company.  Aft^r  the  customary  toasl  to  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Consort,  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  pro- 
posed  the  heaith  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  in  liis  turn  respond- 
ed  by  giving,  "  The  heahh  of  the  Governor  General,  prosperity  to 
Canada,  and  success  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway." 

His  Royal  Highness  visited  the  Company's  workshops  and  re- 
ceived  an  address  from  the  artisans  who  bnilt  ihe  bridge,  to 
which  he  made  the  following  reply  : — 

Gentlemen, — I  accept  with  peculiar  pleasare  an  Address  from  artisans 
and  working-men  who  bave,  by  the  sweat  of  theif  brow  and  the  skilled 
labour  of  many  a  hard  day's  toil,  contributed  to  erect  this  monument  to 
the  greatuess  of  their  country — a  structure  scarcely  less  honorable  to 
the  hands  which  executed  than  to  the  minds  which  conceived  it.  I 
mourn  with  you  the  loss  of  Robert  Stephenson.  In  yonr  regrets  jou 
bring  to  mind  that  it  was  from  your  class  that  his  eminent  fatfer  sprung. 
Let  me  further  remind  you,  that  England  opens  to  ail  her  sons  the  same 
prospect  of  success  to  genius  combined  with  honest  indnstry.  Ail 
cannot  attain  the  prize,  but  ail  may  strive 
for  it,  and  in  this  race  victôry  is  not  to 
the  wealthy,  or  the  powerful,  but  to  him 
to  whom  God  has  given  intellect,  and 
implanted  in  the  heart  the  moral 
qualifies  which  are  required  to  constitute 
Irue  greatness.  I  congratulate  you  upon 
the  completion  of  your  work.  I  earnestly 
liope  it  may  prosper  ;  and  to  yott  who 
liave  raised  it  to  its  présent  grandeur, 
and  to  your  families,  I  heartily  wish 
eveiy  happiness. 

Thèse  remarkable  words  dr%w  fortli 
gieat  applause  and  loud  acclamations 
liom  the  men,  who  naturally  were 
very  enlhns'astic. 

Thus  was  completed  with  the  great- 
l'st  éclat  an  enterprise  formerly  looked 
npon  as  a  mère  chimera,  and  which 
nii'y  a  few  years  ago  seemed  to  able 
'Migineeis  to  offer  itisurmountable  difîî- 
culties. 

The  fîrst  idea  of  bridging  the   St. 
avrrence  is    altribuled  "to  the  Hon. 
.JûhnYoung;   and    ceitainly  ihe  fol- 
lowing extract  from  an  article  wjiich 
appeared  in  ibe  Economist,  in  1846, 
wonld  seem  to  justify  tlie    asseition. 
The  terminus  of  the    St.   Lawrence 
and  .Atlantic  Railroad  was  the  subject 
■;,llB[j    under  considération— the  Grand  Trunk 
■ii^^^i    Railway  not  having  been  projected  at 
■ilalH    that  lime,  though,  as  our  readers  know, 
!  !iîM5i    both  thèse  lines  are  now  amalgam- 
'■         ated:— 

"  But  where  is  the  terminus  of  the 

St.  Lawrence   railway  to  be  ?  Let  us 

examine  the  advantages  of  the  sev- 

'    oral  points    that   présent   ihemselves 

lor  the  terminus  ;  if  it  is  made  at  Lop- 

-  — ;^^^j;=o;^, ,^^a:-|    gUBuil,  or  if  il  is  placed   immediately 

iuîiiu     opposite  the  city,  a  little  above  St. 

Island,  long  solid  wharfs,  (owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the 

to  reach  vessels 


Helen 

water,)  will  hâve  tobe  built  to  enable  frëight 
coming  from  the  interior.  Feriy  boats  will  be  required  lo  convey  pas- 
sengers  across  the  river,  and  a  natural  conséquence  must  be,  that 
a  great  portion  of  the  business  will  be  done  on  the  opposite  shore. 
But  a  still  greater  objection  is,  that  at  the  very  lime  we  most 
require  a  lailroad  to  carry  ofT  what  pioduce  may  be  left  on  board 
for  shipment,  ail  communication  is  closed — we  mean  in  the  sprint 
and  fall.  How,  then,  is  the  difhculty  to  be  got  over  ?  We  rëply^ 
by  building  a  bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  is  no  vision- 
ary  scheme  ;  we  speak  advisedly  when  we  say  that  it  is  perfecthj 
practicable.  Suoh  a  bridge  should  be  erected  from  this  side,  a 
little  below  Nun's  Island,  at  which  part  of  the  river  the  water  is 
quite  shallow,  and  the  shoving  is  nothing  like  so  violeiit  as  lower 
down  the  river." 

It  was  through  this  gentleman's  advice  that  the  first  survey  was 
made  by  Mr.  Morton,  the  engineer  employed  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
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and  Atlantic  Railvvay  Company.     The  place  pointée!  eut  by  him 
as  the  most  eligible  is  very  near  le  thei.one  chosen  by  the  Grand 

Whén  it  had  been  determined  le  make  the  attempt,  Mr.  Keefer, 
Mr.  A.  Ross,  and  the  celebrated  engineer  Stephenson.  were  ail 
consulted;  and  the  share  tiiat  each  had  in  the  devising  ofthe 
plan  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  a  controversy,  with  what  resuit 
\ve  leave  for  others  to  décide. 

Early  in  the  sumtner  of  1854,  the  work  \vas  commenced.  The 
total  cost  was  not  to  exceed  one  million  and  a-half  sterlin":.  To 
build  the  piers  it  was  necessary  to  sink  cofler-dams,  so  that  by 
pnmping  out  the  waterthe  bed  of  ihe  river  might  be  laid  bare  ;  but 
much  difficuUy  was  experienced  on  account  of  the  loose  bouklers 
and  drift  sand  vvhich  had  to  be  removed. 

On  the  22nd  July  1854,  the  first  coffer-dam  was  successfuUy 
completed  ;  and  on  this  occasion,  after  a  lunch,  the  novel  feat  of 
dancing  upon  the  bed  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  performed.  This 
was  renewed  when  the  corner  stone  of  the  last  pier  was  laid,  the 
I2th  August  1859.  On  the  I7th  September,  the  engineers  sent 
out  from  England  tested  ihe  tubes  which  had  been  finished,  and 
the  24th  November  of  the  same  year  the  first  train  passed  over  Ihe 
bridge. 

Our  cuts  renresent  :— 1.  The  Bridge  from  St.  Lambert  (western 
side).  2.  Thè  entrance.  Besides  Uie  inscription  on  Ihe  outer 
l)ortal  there  is  on  the  lintel  over  the  entrance  to  the  tube  this  one  ■ 
— "  Built  by  James  Hodges,  for  Sir  Samuel  Morton  Peto,  Baronet, 
Thomas  Brassey,  and  Edward  Ladd  Betts,  coniraotors."  3.  Putting 
up  a  tube.  4.  Section  of  a  pier  and  ice-breaker,  with  section  of 
tube  resting  upon  it.  (1) 

The  iron  plates  of  which  the  tubes  are  built  were  imported 
from  England,  each  one  numbered  and  ready  to  rivet  in  its  place. 
The  amount  of  calculation  which  this  must  hâve  involved  may 
be  easily  imagiued. 

Mr.  B(A:er  thus  describes  the  cuvions  opération  of  riveting  the 
plates  together  : — 

"  The  rivets  are  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  arrangée  in  rows. 
They  were  heated  in  portable  furnaces,  which  were  moved  from 
place  to  place  as  the  work  proceeded.  From  thèse  forges  the 
revêts  were  taken  up  wiih  tongs  by  one  of  the  boys  attending  and 
thrown  to  the  rivetters  on  the  stage  above  ;  and  it  was  extraordi- 
nary  to  remark  with  what  dexterity  and  précision  thèse  lads  would 
throw  the  rivets  and  make  them  curve  over  the  stage  and  fall  to 
right  or  to  left  on  any  spot  "they  desired.  The  rivets  were  then 
piaced  in  the  holes  punohed  for  them,  and  the  ends  firmly  clenched 
with  heavy  hammers  before  cooling. 

The  rivet  head,  thus  formed,  is  in  a  rough  shape,  and  is  finished 
by  placing  a  steel  cup-shaped  tool  upon  it,  which,  being  struck 
with  a  heavy  hammer,  the  head  of  the  rivet  becomes  formed  per- 
feetly  smoot'h  and  coiivex  in  the  .«teel  mould.  The  contraction-cf 
Ihe  length  of  ihe  rivet,  in  cooling,  draws  the  plates  close  together 
with  considérable  force. 

It  required  no  small  araount  of  nerve  for  the  inquisitive  visiter 
to  pass  through  the  fiery  ordeal.  As  he  graduai ly  approached 
throuirh  the  dark  tube,  the  hollow  sounds  ofthe  heavy  hammer  on 
the  iron  plates  reverberated  from  side  to  side  with  a  thousand 
echoes  on  the  ear  ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  the  actual  scène  of 
work,  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  feelings  of  the  looker 
ou.  The  strokes  of  ihe  hammers  uo  longer  had  a  deep  i 
Sound,  but  fell  with  a  liard  and  clanging  ring  upon  the  ear  that 
threatened  to  rupture  ils  tympanum — the  darkness  of  the  pi; 
the  dim  glare  of  ihe  smoky  furnaces — the  fiery  darts  shooting 
around,  and  Ihe  daik  and  shadowy  objects  flitting  hère  and  there 
like  spirils  of  another  world,  altogether  had  such  a  bewildering 
effect.  upon  the  sensés,  that  the  classical  reader,  for  a  moment, 
might  fancy  himselt  in  the  régions  of  old  Vulcan,  surrounded  by 
lus  Cyclops  forging  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter." 

The  piers,  to  which  very  formidable  ice-breakers  are  attached 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  cuts^are  built  of  dressed  stone,  filled-in 
wilh  large  blocks  of  the  same  material,  and  united  together  with 
hydraultc  cernent.  It  was  necessary  to  guard  against  the  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  the  tubes,  caused  by  différent  degrees  of 
température.  A  description  of  the  means  taken  to  effect  this  would 
take  up  more  space  than  we  eau  dévote  to  the  subject. 

Before  the  construction  of  the  Victoria  Bridge,  ihe  greatesl 
lubular  bridge  in  the  world  was  the  Britannia,  over  the  Menai 
Slrails,  Connecting  the  Lsland  of  Anglesea  and  the  Islel  of  Menai 


to  Wales.   This  also  was  built  from  the  plan.")  furnished  by  Robert 
Stephenson,  and  under  his  direction.     It  was  finished  in  1850. 

The  foUowing  table  of  somc  of  the  dimensions  of  thèse  wonders 
ci  modem  skill  and  industry  will  be  fbund  intereetir.g  :— 


Britannia. 

Victoria. 

1,513  ft. 

6,600  n. 

1,341 

6,084 

4U0 

330 

2 

24 

1,300,000 

3,000,000 

8,000 

10,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

(1)  We  are  indebted  for  the  use  of  thèse  wood-cuts  to  Mr.  Lovell  and 
Messr3.  Hunter  and  Pickup,  Publishers  of  Mr.  Boxer's  "  Victoria 
Bridge  Guide." 


Length,  without  abutments   ... 
Total  length,  with  abntment=. . 

Greatest  span  of  tubes 

Number  of  piers 

^Cubic  feet  of  stone  used  in  i-icrs 1,300,000 

Tons  of  iron  used  in  tubes 

Number  of  rivets  used 

It  is  the  extraordinary  span  of  the  tubes  of  the  Britannia  Bridge, 
which  noue  but  the  boldest  genius  could  hâve  attempted,  that 
renders  this  structure  so  wonderful. 

Sucli  is  the  work  which  H.  R.  H.  came  lo  inaugurale.  As  lo 
the  practical  resulls  that  may  be  expected  to  foUow  this  great 
undortaking,  and  the  effecls  it  may  hâve  upon  the  commerce  of 
North  America,  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  reproduce  an 
extract  from  our  Journal  of  last  January  : 

"  Its  completion  acquires  .idditional  importance  from  the  fact  that  it 
coïncides  with  that  of  Canada's  great  line  of  railway  as  far  as  Rivière 
du  Loup,  114  miles  below  Québec,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  also  with  the  completion  which  is  soon  expected  to  take 
place  in  the  railway  linea  betivcen  Chicago  and  New  Orléans;  whilst  at 
the  same  time  the  Grand  Trunk,  completed  to  Sarnia,  now  connects 
with  lines  to  Détroit  and  Chicago.  Thus  ère  another  year  will  bave 
elapsed,  passengers  will  be  enabled  to  take  the  cars  at  New  Orléans 
and  reach  Portland,  or  Rivière  du  Loup,  in  four  days.  From  the  seu- 
board  or  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  by  foUowing  tlie  route  along  the 
shores  of  the  great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  will  be 
reached  in  less  than  a  week.  The  time  required  to  travel  from  Portland 
to  Chicago,  1129  miles,  will  be  43  honrs  ;  from  Chicago  to  Cairo,  365 
miles,  18  hours,  from  Cairo  to  Columbus,  35  miles,  l\  hour,  and  from 
Columbus  to  New  Orléans,  526  miles,  26  hours.  Total,  2045  miles  in 
93J  hours.  Under  the  new  postal  arrangements  between  the  govern- 
ments  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  the  mails  from  Chicago  can  be 
transmitted  to  Portland  by  the  Grand  Trunk  within  48  hours. 

"  It  has  been  suggested  by  theChicago  press,  that  if  tho  Grand  Trunk 
Company  were  to  guarantee  a  rcasonable  interest  to  the  Michigan 
Central  Company  or  to  that  of  the  Northern  branch  of  the  Michigan 
Southern,  to  renew  ail  their  roUing  stock,  and  aller  the  guage  of  their 
road  to  5  feet  6  inches,"trains  might  make  a  continuous  run  to  that  city. 
There,  during  winter,  grain  could  be  loaded,  taken  to  Portland,  aiid 
from  thence  shipped  to  Europe.  As  matters  now  stand,  however,  freight 
has  to  be  transfered  but  once  in  the  entire  run,  and,  from  this  circum- 
stauce  alûue,  a  l.irgo  increase  is  to  be  anticipated  in  the  trajje  of  Chicago, 
loiporters  of  that  city  can  order  their  goods  direct  from  Livespool,  and, 
within  twelve  or  iifteen  days  after  they  shallhave  been  despatched,  bave 
them  laid  down  at  their  doors.  The  emigrant  will  find  this  line  to 
afiford  every  facility,  and  those  who  wbuld  be  relieved  of  the  risk  with 
which,  while  travelling,  the  carrying  of  considérable  sums  of  money  is 
attended,  can  obtain  drafts  on  the  agents  of  the  company.  The  advant- 
ages  possessed  by  this  great  route  cannot  fail  to  secure  for  Canada  a 
large  share  of  that  traffic,  not  only  between  the  Western  and  South 
Western  States  and  Europe,  but  also  between  the  former  and  the  States 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  impor- 
tance of  this  immense  carrying  trade,  including  as  it  does  mail  ccn- 
tracts  and  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  which  alone  is  a  considérable 
item  when  we  tfike  into  account  the  constant  flow  of  émigration  towards 
the  interior  of  the  continent. 

'•  It  is  a  most  remark.able  thing  that  this  almost  interminable  line  of 
railroads  should  traverse  the  immense  territory  once  owned  by  France 
in  that  part  of  the  American  continent  which  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 
known  as  Canada  and  Louisiana,  the  very  territory  where  our  cbival- 
rou3  predecesàors  were  at  such  pains  to  cstablish  and  to  défend  a  line  of 
missionary  stations,  offerts  and  of  trading  posts.  At  that  period,  when 
they  had  to  expose  themselves  to  such  hardships  and  périls  in  going 
from  Québec  to  New  Orléans,  what  would  they  bave  thought  if  it  had 
been  prophesied  that  this  very  route  would  be  travelled  over  by  car- 
riages  in  less  than  Ihree  days? 

"  Such,  however,  has  been  the  glorious  destiny  of  the  land." 

Immediately  after  the  inauguration  of  the  Victoria  Bridge  the 
Prince  drove  up  to  the  house  prepared  for  his  réception.  This 
résidence  is  owned  by  the  Hon.  Jolm  Rose  and  is  situated  at  the 
foot  ofthe  mounlain,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  town  wilh 
the  surrounding  country,  and  the  noble  river.  The  décorations 
and  furniture  were  very  élégant— the  latter  of  Canadian  walnut 
and  bird-eye  maple. 

In  the  evening  a  gênerai  illumination  ofthe  city  followed,  wilh 
fireworks  from  the  bridge.  The  Court-house,  the  Banks  and  the 
shops  in  the  principal  streetsexhibitedtransparencies  representing 
ail  sorts  of  figures  ;  with  jets  of  gas  forming  wreaths  and  mottoes. 
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and  an  endless  variely  of  pàrty-colored  lanterns.  The  festive 
arches  had  been  constructed  so  as  to  admit  of  being  lighted  up, 
and  produced  a  very  pretty  effect.  From  the  water  side  where 
the  vievv  was  more  extended  a  dreamy  scène  of  light  met  the  eye. 
The  fiittering  outlines  of  the  high  buildings,  fhough  still  well 
defined  against  the  dark  sky,  gradnaliy  dimiiiished  in  briiliancy 
as  they  receded  from  the  observer  ;  the  vessels  in  the  iiarbor,  witii 
their  sparkiing  cordage  describirg  undulating  lines  of  vaviegated 
fire  ;  the  rockets  and  fireworks  daiting  up  incessantly,  and  casting 
tlieir  vivid  light  upon  the  huge  bridge — ail  this  formed  a  scène  of 
indescribable  grandeur. 

Orders  had  been  given  to  stop  ail  vehicles,  as  the  crowd  pres- 
sing through  the  streets  in  every  direction  rendered  them  impas- 
sable. The  Prince  whohad  ventnred  ont,  and  who  was  not  at  first 
feoognized,  had  his  carriage  brought  to  a  stand  ;  but  this  lillle 
incident  only  served  to  betray  his  inccgnito,  and  immediately  the 
most  enthusiastic  cheering  greeted  him  on  ail  sides. 

On  Sunday  His  Royal  Highness  attended  Divine  Service  at 
Christchurch  Cathedral,  a  very  gracefui  Gothic  édifice  only 
recently  finished.  The  sermon  was  delivere.l  by  Lord  Bishop 
Fulford,  lately  elevated  to  the  diguity  of  Metropolitan. 

The  following  Monday,  His  Royal  Highness  having  witnessed 
the  Indian  games,  and  having  stood  to  see  several  Tempérance 
Societies  and  Companies  of^United  States  railitiamen  file  off 
before  him,  held  a  levée  at  the  Court-house,  where  upwards  of 
two  thousand  gentlemen  were  presented.  He  also  reoeived  many 
addresses  :  one,  presented  by  His  Lordship  Bishop  Andersen  of 
Rupert's  Land,  vv-as  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Red  River 
settlement;  another  was  from  the  surviving  mililiamen  of  Lower 
Canada  who  foûght  in  the  war  of  1812, — couched  in  the  following 
terms  : — 

To  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward,  Prime  of  Wales,  ^-c,  4-c. 

Prince, — The  Vétérans  of 
the  Militia  of  Lower  Can- 
ada crave  permission  to  ap-  Xr- 
proach  your  person  to  tender  - . . 
to  Your  Royal  Highness  tbe 
homage  of  their  respect  and 
of  their  prayers. 

The  Battalions  formed  in  -"  = 
our  Counties,  in  oiir  Villat."  .; 
and  in  oar  Towns,  for  t: 
defence  of  our  coun'ry,  d  ;, 
ing  the  war  of  1812,  nuuili 
DOW  but  few  among  tli- 
ranks. 

Our  companions  hâve  f,' 
en,  some  on  the  field  of  1-: 
tle,  others  under  the  scyii 
of  time  ;  for,  Prince,  yc;; 
hâve  rolled  by  siuce  tL'  : 
Then  we  served  your  hl- 
cestors.  --'^-^  ~Z 

We,  their  sut vivors, — soon  "  — ~—-'<f 

no  doubt  in  our  turn  to  pass 

awaylikethem, — cherishing  religiously  iu  or.i  ':i.iry  of  that 

eventful  period,  seize  with  delightthis  auspiciotis  occasion — the  lastwe 
can  hope  to  hâve — to  présent  to  Your  Royal  Highness,  aud  iu  jour  person 
to  your  august  mother,  our  belovedQueen,the  assurance  of  our  unaltered 
loyalty  and  dévotion. 

Prince,  most  of  those  who  fought  at  LacoUc  and  Chateauguay  arc 
gone  from  among  us,  and  the  blood  of  their  survivors  courses  in  their 
veins  more  feebly  thaa  of  yore  ;  but  we  rejoice  to  say  that  the  race  of 
1812  bas  its  successors,  and  that  the  youth  of  Canada  know  the  history 
of  their  sires,  and,  should  occasion  arise,  will  not  belie  it. 

Montréal,  25th  August,  18G0. 

This  address  was  signed  by  Sir  Etienne  Taché,  Hou.  J.  A. 
Quesnel,  Col.  Wm.  Berczy  and  a  few  others  whose  names  we 
were  unable  to  obtain.  The  subjoined  reply  was  subsequently 
received  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  :— 

REPLY. 

Sir,— I  bave  the  honor  to  communicate  to  vou  tbe  thanks  of  His 
Royal  Highness  tbe  Prince  of  Wales,  for  the  loyal  Address  presented  to 
him  by  the  Vétérans  of  the  Jlilitia  of  Lower  Canada. 

It  13  very  gratifying  to  His  Royal  Highness  to  receive  thèse  expressions 
of  dévotion  and  attacbment  to  the  Queen  from  gallant  men,  whf),  in 
years  gone  by,  hâve  deserved  so  wel!  of  their  country.  He  only  regrets 
that  so  few  now  survive  to  testify  to  their  ancient  spirit. 

His  Royal  Highness  accepts  this  Address  with  the  more  pleasurc, 
because  happily  we  can  now  look  upon  tbe  deeds  of  our  brave  country- 
men  without  any  other  feelings  than  thoge  of  friendghip  and  regard  iôr 


the  nation  against  whom  they  fought.  Hostility  to  our  neighbours  is 
buried  in  the  plains  where  they  struggled  for  vicfory,  but  the  honor 
of  each  nation  survives  for  ever. 

The  bail  given  by  the  citizeus  in  honor  of  their  Royal  guest 
came  off  in  the  evening.  The  Réception  Committee  had  con- 
centrated  ail  ils  énergies  upon  this  great  fête,  and  had  made 
it  the  spécial  object  of  its  care.  A  large  building  had  been 
erected  for  the  purpose  in  the  form  of  a  ciruular  pavillon,  mea- 
suring  about  900  feet  in  circumference.  The  vast  ball-room, 
encircled  with  a  deep  gallery,  was  about  215  feet  in  diameter, 
and  its  décorations,  among  which  were  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
with  many  other  emblems,  stood  boldly  out  from  a  délicate  pink 
ground,  leaving  a  most  pleasing  impression  upon  the  sensé.  The 
orchestra,  supported  by  wreathed  columns,  was  iu  the  centre  of 
the  room. 

The  gay  assembly  consisted  of  over  4000  persons  ;  and  as  it 
swayed  to  and  fro  under  the  dazzling  light  of  nearly  2000  jets  of 
gas,  a  scène  of  Eastern  enohantment  met  the  gaze  of  the  beholder. 
The  Prince  opened  the  dancing  with  the  Hon.  Mrs.  John  Young, 
Ihe  wife  of  the  Président  of  the  Réception  Committee.  Besides 
Ihe  Prince's  retinue,  we  notice  among  the  strangers  of  note  who 
were  présent,  Lord  Lyons,  British  Minister  at  Washington  ;  Lord 
IVIulgrave,  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  Lady  Franklin,  so'celebrâted 
by  her  persévérance  and  ifevotedness  under  cruel  affliction  ;  the 
Marquis  and  Marchioncss  de  Chandos,  and  Lady  Georgina  Fane, 
.'dster  to  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  who  played  an  important  part 
iu  the  worhl,  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  diplomatist. 

The  Prince  went  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  as  far  as  Dioken- 
soTi's  Lauding  on  Tuesday-,  and  returned  by  the  river,  descending 
ihe  rapids,  and  no  doubt  enjoying  the  e.xciting  and  novel  spectacle. 
In  the  evening  of  tlie  same  day  he  attended  the  concert  given  in 
ihe  Ball-room,  and  al  which  over  8000  persons  were  présent.  The 
first  part  of  the  programme 
consisted  of  sacred  music 
sung  by  the  Oratorio  Soci- 
ety, an  association  prin- 
cipally  formed  by  the  pu- 
pils  of  the  McGill  Normal 
School.  A  cantaia  com- 
posed  for  the  occasion,  the 
music  bj  Mr.  Sabatier,  the 
words  by  Mr.  Edouard 
^S^^  Sempe,  made  up  the  se- 
^3  cond  part.  Il  was  e.vecut- 
^p  ed  b>  Ihe  Musical  Union 
*\^-"  which  mustered  2.50  art- 
'Vî?  ■'''''  ^"'^  amateurs.  The 
■^^•'  thiid  and  lasl  division  of 
the  piogiamme  comprised 
Opeiatic  sélections  sung 
by  artists  whom  the  Com- 
mittee had  engaged  in 
New- York  ,  and  among 
whom  fîgured  Mlle  Adelina  Patli,  Mde  Strakosh,  Brigno'i,  and 
Amcdi.  The  Prince  arrived  as  the  cantaia  wa-s  beginVmg,  but 
fînding  himself  faiigued  by  the  day's  exertion,  heleft  the  room  as 
soon  as  it  was  ended,  and  did  not  hear  the  sélections.  A  clever 
translation  of  the  French  libretto  of  the  cantata  by  Mde  Léprohon, 
was  followed  by  those  who  did  not  understand  French,  and  contri- 
buted  to  the  success  of  this  composition. 

Wednesday,  after  a  review  of  the  Volunteers  at  Logan's  Farm, 
Ihe  afternoon  was  spent  in  making  an  excursion  to  Dorva!  Island, 
the  résidence  of  Sir  George  Simpson,  Governor  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Teriitory-.  This  gentleman,  we  regret  to  say,  did  not  long 
survive  the  honor  of  having  that  day  oiïered  the  hopitality  of  his 
roof  to  his  Royal  visiter. 

Dorval  Island  faces  the  village  ofLachine,  where,  as  at  every 
other  place  visited  by  the  Royal  party,  an  enthusiastic  and  cordial 
réception  awailed  them.  This  pretly  village,  situated  at  the  head 
ol  the  celebrated  rapids  of  the  same  name,  the  most  dangeious  in 
the  St.  Lawrence,  dérives  its  name, — if  a  widespread  legend  may 
be  trusted,— from  an  e.xpedition  undertaken  by  Chevalier  Tonti, 
some  say  by  LaSalle,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a  direct  way 
to  the  Celestial  Empire.  In  the  year  1689,  one  of  the  most 
sanguinary  deeds  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  country,  was  per- 
petrated  hère.  The  Iroquois  crossed  the  lake  in  the  night,  and 
massacred  the  inhabitants.  Few  escaped  the  butchery,  and  to 
Ihis  day  the  epooh  is  refered  to  in  the  parisji  as  the  year  of  the 
massacre. 
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Near  the  village  is  situated  the  entrance  lo  the  Lachine  canal. 
This  fine  work  was  begun  iii  1821,  and  finished  in  1825,  and  is 
81  miles  long.  The  ferry  forming  a  Connecting  link  iu  the  line  of 
the  Montréal  and  New  Vork  Raihvay,  p!ies  regularly  from  this 
point  to  Caughnawaga. 

The  drive  along  the  bank  of  the  river  to  this  little  place,  and 
thiough  the  Tanneries  to  town,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting. 
The  ever  roaring  waters  of  ihe  rapid  iashing  the  rocks,  and  break- 
ing  into  quivering  surges  with  their  snow  wliite  foam  dancing 
and  sparkiing  in  the  suii  light  :  the  green  fields  with  their  grèves 
and  orchards.  and  the  neat "collages,  which  every  turn  in  the  road 
discovers  ;  the  hissing  locomotives  chasing  each  olher  over  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  New  York  lines  which  meet  hère  ;  then  a 
steamer,  gliding  through  the  hidden  canal  suddenly  appearing  lo 
Ihe  astonished  beholder  as  if  ploughing  up  a  field — forms  an 
ensemble  in  which  the  wonders  of  art  are  seen  side  by  side  with 
the  wonders  of  nature. 

A  flotilla  of  bark  canoës,  tricked  ont  with  flags  and  green  bou'^hs, 
and  bearing  a  hundred  Iroquois  from  Caughnawaga  and  thé  Lake 
of  Two  Mountains,  in  their  great  war  costume,  came  oat  lo  meet 
the  Prince.  The  royal  boat.^urged  on  by  the  oars  of  the  lu&ty  lars 
who  manned  her,  made  for  Isie  Dorval  ;  the  Indians  farming  a 
very  quaint  escort,  as  with  the  rapid  stiokes  of  their  paddies,  lUey 
kept  lime  to  the  measure  of  iheir  soug.  Ilow  strange  to  hear 
thèse  descendants  of  the  Mohawks,  the  allies  of  Enslaîid  and  the 
foes  of  France,  sing  to  the  lieir  ot  the  British  Empire  "the  old  .^ongs 
of  Normandy  and  Brittany,— for  thèse  Indians  hardly  know  any 
olher  Ihau  those  they  hâve  learned  from  the  voyageurs.  What  a 
host  of  historical  recollections  must  hâve  been  called  to  mind  by 
such  simple  lays  as  "  Z)emèrc  chez  mon  pète,  En  roulant  ma 
boule,"  and  "  C'est  la  belle  Françoise  !" 

Having  partaken  of  refreshments  at  Governor  Sirapson's  the 
Prince  and  his  suite  crossed  over  to  the  Indian  village  of  Caugh- 
nawaga, and  on  their  return  to  Lachine,  went  on  board  the 
Kingston,  descending  the  rapids  in  ihis  steamer. 

At  night  the  firemen  formed  a  torch-light  procession  ;  and  the 
Prince  enterlained  several  distingaished  guests  at  dinner.  Sir  L. 
H.  Lafnniaine,  Bart.,  Chief  Justice" of  Lower  Canada  béing  amoD<^ 
the  number.  ^ 

It  had  been  arranged  that  a  whole  day  should  be  spent  in  visit- 
ing  the  country  south  of  the  .St.  Lawrence,  as  far  as  Sherbrooke. 
In"this  interesting  trip  the  first  hait  was  made  at  St.  Hyacinthe! 
Tnis  handsome  little  town  is  of  quile  modem  growth,  and  is 
reached  from  Montréal  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Raihvay  in  OBe  hour 
and  a-half. 


churches,  Keveral  important  manufacturing  establishments, — one 
an  organ  manufactory  ;— several  workshops  and  mills,  the  raihvay 
station,  a  market,  a  new  Court-house  (in  course  of  construction), 
and  many  handsome  dwellings.  Situated  in  the  heartofamost 
productive  agricultural  district,  this  thriving  place  has  quite  a  busy 
aspect.  The  brick  buiKIings  give  it  the  air  of  an  American  town, 
though  some  spots  still  relam  their  original  character,  and  we 
may  instance  as  a  perfect  type  of  the  Canadian  manoir,  that  of 
the  Dessaules  family. 


The  old  parish  of  St.  !i  .:ned   in   1777,  and  the 

following  year  ils  registc..-  .-,,■..-,.,  ,x  .  .iiiis,  1  marriage,  and  7 
deaths.  It  was  afterwards  subdivided  into  15  new  parishes,  in 
which  ivere  registered  during  the  year  1858,  1881  births,  310  mar- 
riases,  and  726  death*.  The  population  of  the  town  is  put  down 
by"Mr.  Lovell  at  5000,  and  by  Mr.  Labruère  at  3581  (1). 

St.  hyacinthe  has  a  fine  collège, — one  of  the  largest  in  the 
country,  containing  at  présent  264  studenls  ;  a  very  fine  bishop's 
palace,— the  seat  ôf  the  Bishop  of  the  diocèse,— a  convent  of  the 
nuns  of  La  Présentation  (the  mother-house  of  this  order  in 
Canada),  and  another  of  the  Sisters  of  Chaiity  ;  and  8  other  scbools. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  ail  thèse  institutions  being  1170.- Two 


(1)   St.  Hyacinthe:  i^ssaipnr  Mr.  De  Labruère  ;  pu 
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Tbousands  of  people,  ;.  ners  from 

the  surrounding  parishe.--,  v,:."  :.:.  1  ^ai.ere  1  a:  \'.:-'  lailroad  .station 
lo  await  the  arrivai  of  the  Prince,  burst  oui  into  loud  and  prolonged 
acclamations,  as  H.  R.  H.  appeared.  Carriages  had  been  held  in 
readiness,  in  which  ïhe  royal  visitors  were  conducted  through  the 
streets  of  the  town  tô  ihe  collège.  Flags  were  floating  froin  the 
house  tops,  and  arches  of  evergreen  adorned  the  way.  Ax  the 
entrance  to  the  grounds  of  the  collège  slood  a  triumphal  arch  on 
which  were  inscribed  thèse  words  : — 

"  L'intelligence  grandie  par  l'instruction  gouverne  le  monde." 

A  balcony  standing  oui  from  ihe  façade  of  the  collège,  and  em- 
bellished  with  foliage,  aiso  bore  this  inscription  :  "  Salut  à  notre 
roi  futur."  His  Royal  Highness  was  received  al  the  main 
entrance  by^the  Superior,  who  was  surrounded  by  his  stafi"  and 
many  priests  'rom  the  neighboring  localities,  and  was  led  to  the 
Examination  hall,  which  had  been  decorated  with  banners,  and 
with  inscriptions  on  the  walls  in  letters  of  gold.  Facing  the  throne 
was  this  one  :  — 

III  Kal.,  Septemb.  MDCCCLX. 

Peipetuum  decus,  aima  dies,  his  œdibus  afiers. 

Over  the  throne  was  writlen  : — 

Xon  Jlnglica,  qnonâam  ullo  se  lantum  tel!  us  jaclabit  alumno. 

Having  received  ihe  addresses  of  the  collège,  town  and  counly, 
the  Prince  ascended  the  great  cupola,  where  a  fine  view  of  the 
environs  may  be  enjoyed.  Fields  rich  with  the  growing  crop,  and 
grèves  of  maple,  strelch  away  towards  the  horizon,  the  isolated 
mountains  of  Belœil,  and  Rougemont,  rearing  their  huge  forms 
high  above  the  plain  ;  farther  in  ihe  distance  Mount  Johnson  and 
the  Verraont  ranges  melt  into  soft  aerial  tints,  their  outlines  grow- 
ing fainter  and  fainter  until  they  are  completely  losl.  Below,  the 
Yamaska,  emerging  from  deep  savaniias,  flows  al  the  feet  of  the 
beholder,  and  not  far  from  this  spot  is  spanned  by  two  bridges — 
one  built  for  the  raiiroad,  the  other  on  the  line  of  the  highway. 
The  pretty  little  town  itself  with  ils  gardens,  ils  trees  and  parterres 
has  assumed  ils  holiday  attire  :  and  a  picture  is  presenled  in  which 
active  industry  and  rural  life  mingle  togelher,  leading  the  con- 
templative mind  lo  dwell  al  the  same  time  upon  the  mighty  stir 
of  Irade,  and  the  peaoefui  callingof  the  husbandman. 

On  leaving  this  collège,  as  on  leaving  the  Laval  Universily  and 
the  Ursuline  Convent,  His  Royal  Highness  was  doubtiess  impressed 
with  a  high  opinion  of  the  Roman  "Calholic  clergy  of  Lower  Can- 
ada, and  of  the  many  and  flourishing  institutions  founded  by  it  in 
the  province. 

The  Collège  of  St.  Hyacinthe  was  founded  by  Mr.  Girouard  in 
1811.    The  first  building,  erected  under  his  care,  was,  as  may  ba 
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readily  conceived,  far  from  equalling  in  importance  that  which 
has  taken  its  place.  The  présent  building-  was  opened  in  the 
autumn  of  1853.  Its  front  mea-ure^  ■20U  leel,  aud  ilie  wings  loO 
feeteach;  the  whole  is  biull  ol  .-^tone,  thr.c  sluries  i,i-h.  The 
library  contains  about  12,000  vohimes.  Tho  u:ilur;d  phdosophy 
and  natural  history  collections  are  large.     The  town  is  to  a  great 


establishment  ior  its  prosperily. 

lublished  in  Ihe  French  laiiguage, 


0  Sherbrooke,  the 
Thèse  lownships 


extent  indebted  to  ih 

cinthe  supports  a  newspaper  p: 

and  two  literary  institutes. 

His  Royal  Highness  then  duvr,, 
most  important  place  in  the  K:i- 
occupy  the  whole  space  betwci 
45o,  and  were  settled   by   emigui;,;,.   ...... 

United  States.  French  Canadiaiis  be-aii  siliii 
the  last  few  years,  and  are  making  rapid  ino; 
The  inhabitants  of  Sherbrooke,  aocordmg 
numbe.r  3000,  chiellv  Englisti  and  Anglo-Americans.  Kistiop's 
Collège  is  situated 'near  Sherbrooke,  —  at  Lermo.wiUe.  This 
University  was  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rishops  of  the 

■     ""  " '       er  provides  for  a  classical  course 

<  ol    or  in-eparatory  branch  has 
:     i:.     This  town  also  possesses 
-!aiit  academy,   a  convent  con- 
trolled  by  the,  nuns  ot  ihc  Coiiijirgiition  de  Notre-Dame,   and 
several  other  schools. 


last 


Church  of  England,  ai 
of  the  highest  order. 
recently  been  added  I 
a  Eoraan  Catholic  col 


Sherbrooke  is  t'it  ci.utiL  ot  i  iuuJk  i'  u  ti  t,  ni  d  "nd 
représentative  to  Parliament  It  lies  on  the  St.  Francis,  at  a 
point  where  this  rivei  receives  the  wateis  of  the  Magog,  and 
e.vtends  on  both  banks  of  the  stream.  Water-privileges  are 
numerous,  and  many  mills  hâve  been  built;  there  are  also  severa. 
manufactories  and  workshops  ;  and  a  public  library.  Two  journals 
(English)  are  published  hère, 

The  Prince  arrived  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  was  welcomed  by  a 
large  concourse  of  people  met  for  the  purpose  :  thousands  were 
sturdy  farmers  who  had  flocked  in  from  ail  the  surrounding  tovvn- 
ships,  and  the  loudest  démonstrations  of  joy  were  spontaneously 
offered.  As  at  the  former  station,  the  streets  were  adorned  with 
flags  and  evergreens. 

Having  received  an  address  from  the  Mayor  !\Ir.  Robertson, 
His  Royal  Highness  was  escorted  to  the  hoiKe  of  \:„-  TT-i.  A.  T. 
Galt,  Minister  of  Finance.     The  royal  carrir.L^.-  -  ,  ■    iilled 

with  bou(|uets  fhrown  from  the  Windows  al.ii:  i  ,  ;  '  .  ;  \- the 
ladies  of  Sherbrooke.  A  levée  foUowed  ;  but  >  ii  ii;i-  '  ■r.x~\n\i  the 
rules  of  étiquette  concerning  dress  were  not  slrictly  adhered  to, 
the  Prince  being  himself  in  plain  clolhes.  The  Coui.cil  of  the 
University  of  Lenno.wille  also  presented  an  address.  At  this 
réception  Mr.  John  Felton,  an  old  naval  olTicer,  and  résident  of 
the  town,  who  had  been  unjuslly  deprived  of  his  rank,  was  rein- 
stated.  The  deepest  émotion  was  e.xcited  by  the  joy  of  this  old 
seaman,  one  of  Nelson's  shipmates,  and  tliis  act  will  be  among 
the  most  pleasing  souvenirs  of  the  royal  visit  to  the  country.  Afte^r 
a  luncheon  at  the  Hon.  Mr.  Galt's,  at  which  a  great  many  guests 
assembled,  H.  R.  H.  and  suite  returned  to  Montréal.  Hère  the 
citizens  turned  ont  en  masse  to  admire  the  grand  pyrotechnie 
display  which  took  place  in  the  evening;  anil  the  Prince  honored 
with  his  présence  a  second  bail  given  in  the  pavillon. 
(7b  be  continued  in  our  nexl.) 


AddreNses  presentert  by  Educational  in»jtitutions 
to  His  Royal  Ili^buess  tUe  Prince  of  "«Vales. 

TBCSTEES   OF    THE   HAMILTOX   CITY    SCHOOLS: 

Muy  it  phase  Your  Royal  Highiuss, — 

We,  the  Chairman  and  membcrs  of  the  Board  of  Scbool  Trustées  for 
the  city  of  Hamilton,  beg  to  approach  Your  Roj-al  Highness  with  ail 
loyal  and  dutiful  respect,  and,  in  our  own  name,  as  also  in  llie  name 
of  ail  the  Teachers  and  pupils  iu  the  several  schools  under  our  care.— 
the  highest  of  which  you  havç  deigncd  to  honor  with  your  présence, — 
we  most  heartily  and  loyally  greet  you  on  your  auspicious  arrivai  in 
our  City,  and  gratefully  bid  you  à  joyous  welcome. 

Amid  the  great  raanifold  blessings  we  enjoy  under  the  benign  sway 
of  our  most  Gracious  Sovereign,  your  august  and  honored  motUer,  we 
specially  prize  the  System  of  gênerai  éducation  established  in  the  pro- 
vince, -which,  if  matured  and  maintained,  will  soon  render  a  good  com- 
mon  éducation, — the  young  Canadiau's  birthright,— altogether  irre- 
spective  of  his  clasu,  color,  or  condition,  and  fiec  access  to  the  school- 
house,  the  privilège  of  ail.  In  ail  our  schools,  and  in  their  appropriate 
tessons,  the  great  prineiples  of  religion  and  patriotism,  loyalty  and 
charity,  are  kindly  but  faithfuUy  inculcated.  And  we  feel  assured 
that  the  condescension  of  Your  Royal  Highness  in  visitiug  this  and 
other  schools  of  learning  in  the  Province,  wiil  not  only  gre.itly  encour- 
age the  work  of  éducation,  but  -will  also  foster  and  perpetuate  in  the 
hearts  of  the  young,  that  profound  sentirùent  of  devoted  loyalty  which 
endears  the  tie  that  unités  us,  as  a  people,  to  the  British  Cro-n'n,  and 
-B'hich  will  hereafter  strengthen  tho  pillars  of  that  illustrious  throne, 
which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  you  may  be  called  to  occupy. 

We  gladly  avait  ourselves  of  the  occasion  to  renew  our  assurances  ot 
loyalty  to  the  Queen,  and  our  personal  regard  for  Y'our  Royal  Highness. 

M.iy  the  recollections  of  your  présent  extended  tour,  be  to  you  a 
future  satisfaction  ;  raay  your  fiirther  jçurneyings  be  prosperous,  and 
your  return  home  safe  and  happy. 


Reisoit  olJlie  Supes-lMtendenî  of  Education,  for 
t,o«er  Canada,  for  tite  jear  18.59. 

(Continued  from  our  last.) 

In  conséquence  of  the  removal  of  the  Government  offices  from 
Toronto  to  Québec,  the  Laval  Normal  School,  which  occupied  the 
building  known  as  the  Old  Château,  wasdislodged,  and  the  classes 
for  1858-'59  were  closed  a  month  before  the  usual  period.  The 
house  formerly  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Jesuit  Faihers  in  Dauphine 
Street  was  leased  by  ihe  Government,  and  by  the  active  e.xertions 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Langevin,  the  Principal,  and  the  prompt  exécu- 
tion of  his  suggestions  by  the  Department  of  Public  Wkirks,  the 
school  was  but  little  mterrupted  by  the  unlucky  occurrence.  The 
classes  were  even  re-opened  at  the  ordiiiaiy  period,  and  the  insti- 
tution has  been  iii^nM-d  in  it<  n°w  position  much  more  eon- 
veniently  than  I  ..t  li       •  i  Mble.     There  is  however  one 

cause  ol  regret — inn  i    i      i   ,!•  is  no  open   ground   near  in 

which  the  pupils  ma\  i  -tu  i  i ,  mi  ation,  as  important  on  thescore 
of  heaUhas  it  is  foi  ir'.i\alion  ot  ihe  mental  pnwers.  This  circum- 
stance,  taken  together  with  the  otliei  incoiiveniencies  of  a  tempo- 
rary  abode,  cornes  m'snppoit  ofmy  argument,  picviously  advanced, 
for  the  érection,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  of  permanent  build' 
ings  for  our  Normal  Schools. 

The  Laval  School  has  in  the  course  of  the  year  suffered  a  severe 
loss  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Emile  de  Fenonillel,  professer  of  Iitera- 
lure,  history  and  the  French  language.  His  pupils,  who  had, 
under  his  care,  maJe  great  progress  in  those  branches  of  éduca- 
tion, as  well  as  his  brother  Professors,  whose  esteem  he  had 
acquired,  lavished  on  him  to  the  last  moment  tokens  of  the  deep- 
est affection.  I  am  bound  to  testify  lo  the  justice  of  the  eulogy 
which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Langevin,  the"  Principal,  pronounces  in  his 
report  on  the  merits  of  tiie  deceased.  Mr.  de  Fenouillet  was  a 
native  of  the  South  of  France,  and  both  at  home  and  hère,  in  his 
adopted  country,  successfully  cultivated  literary  stndies  and 
literary  projects.  Th&  Journal  de  V Instruction  Publique  has  lost 
in  him  a  talented  and  zealous  contributor. . 

The  place  of  Mr.  de  Fenouillet  is  now  fîlled  by  Mr.  Napoléon 
Laçasse,  who  has  held  the  diploma  for  a  Model  School,  and  been 
distingnished  for  many  years  past  in  his  profession  as  a  teacher. 
Hitheito,  M.  Laçasse  has  shewn  himself  fully  entitled  to  the  con- 
iidence  evinoed  by  those  who  called  him  to  fill  his  présent  impor- 
tant oliioe. 

i\r.  Juneau,  the  teacher  of  the  Model  School  having  been 
appointed  Schooi  Inspecter  for  the  Couuties  of  Levis  and  Dor- 
chester,  has  been  succeedetl  by  IM.  Cloutier,  the  teacher  of  the 
Mode!  School  of  St.  Nicholas,  w-ho  holds  the  diploma  of  tho  Laval 
Normal  School  as  a  Model  School  Teacher. 
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I  hâve,  in  tlie  course  of  the  year  repeatedly  visited  the  three 
Normal  >Vchools,  and  beeii  présent  at  their  public  examinations; 
I  liave  also  laken  part  in  the  private  examinations  of  candidates 
for  leacherships  in  the  Jacques  Cartier  School,  and  I  venture  to 
affirm,  that  on  ail  occasions,  the  pupils  did  crédit  to  the  zeal  and 
capacity  of  their  professors. 

The  number  of  pupils  at  the  Jacques  Cartier  School,  in  the 
présent  year,  has  exceeded  that  of  former  years,  and  among  them 
there  has  been  a  greater  amount  of  talent  and  acquirements,  and 
T  think  a  more  decided  vocation  for  the  teachers'  profession.  It 
has  been  more  easy  to  maintain  order  and  good  discipline  llian 
heretofore.  Tliirty-one  new  students  hâve  been  admitted,  and 
theie  hâve  been  more  than  fîfty  candidates  for  admission.  As  the 
boarding  department  can  admit  no  inoie,  llie  régulation  requiring 
a  strict  examination  as  preliminary  to  admission,  intrinsically 
good  in  itself,  has  been  vindicated  by  the  circumstatjces. 

Of  the  31  new  students,  26  corne  from  the  (ormer  District  of 
Montréal,  and  5  from  that  ol  Tliree  Ri  vers'.  Thosc  of  St.  Francis 
and  Ottawa,  which,  with  the  two  menlioned,  comprised  ail  the 
limils  of  this  School,  hâve  not  as  yet  furnished  any  pupils. 

The  progress  of  Ihe  pupils  in  French  Grainmar,  taught  by  IVI. 
Devisme  with  a  rare  degree  of  zeal  and  abilily,  has  this  year  been 
remarkable.  The  lectures  en  the  history  of  Canada,  delivered  by 
the  Principal,  hâve  been  largely  developed,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Verreau  has  spared  no  pains  of  research  nor  expense  lo  attain  the 
greatest  possible  précision  in  the  narration  of  interesting  facts 
relating  to  the  early  establishment  of  Europeans  in  America.  At 
his  Personal  expense  he  has,  with  praiseworthy  generosity,  caused 
several  unedi'ed  documents  to  be  copied  in  France. 

The  lessons  on  the  varions  branches  of  physical  science  accora- 
paiiied  with  demonstratisns  and  experiments,  although  not  sup- 
pose J  to  form  .skilful  professors  in  any  of  them,  serve  to  convey  lo 
the  pupils  much  useful  k'.iowledge  which  may  become  the  foun- 
dation  of  future  studjes,  a  key  to  the  understandingof  many  inter- 
esting  Works,  and  a  text-book  of  ideas  which  are  indispensable  to 
instruclors  of  youth,  useful  lo  explain  a  séries  of  works  similar 
to  those  of  the  National  Schools  oi  Ireland,  or  to  give  lessons  on 
familiar  snbjects  (object  lessons). 

M.  Ossaye,  a  distinguished  agriculturist,  lias  condescended  to 
deliver  tothe  pupils,  gratuitously,  a  seriesof  leclnreson  agriculture 
and  rural  economy.  Thèse  are  given  every  Saturday  at  4  p  m. 
In  addition  to  the  lectures,  he  conducts  them  to  some  of  the  best 
managed  fiirms  in  the  environs  of  Montréal,  iiicludfng  one  con- 
ducteii  by  himself  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  Seminary,  and  on 
those  occasions  gives  praciical  explanations  which  form  a  natura 
and  appropriale  peroration  to  his  precepts.  It  is,  no  donbt,  very 
désirable  that  model  farms  should  be  annexed  to  the  Norma 
Schools,  in  order  that  pupil-teachers  might,  at  the  proper  season, 
attend  them  by  turns  and  be  initiated  more  perfectly  in  the 
practice  of  agi-iculture,  and  particularly  of  gardening,  which  is  to 
become  to  them  so  important  a  source  of  subsistence.  Meanlime, 
awaiting  the  realization  of  thèse  ideas,  the  principles  ot  ruial 
economy  which  they  will  acquire,  must  hâve  thesame  advantages 
as  those  gênerai  ideas  which  I  raentioned  above,  in  respect  of 
other  sciences.  They  hâve  already  had  the  effect  of  drawing 
attention  to  the  agricnltnral  resource's  of  the  country,  of  creating  a 
zeal  for  tlieir  development,  and  of  inspiring  ideas  relative  to  the 
lirst  of  the  arts,  far  difFeretrt,  as  they  confess.  from  what  some  of 
them  once  entertained. 

The  public  lectures  on  General  History  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Desma- 
zures,  and  on  Philology  and  French  Grammar  by  Mr.  Devisme, 
bave  been  attended  by  a  considérable  number  of  strangers.  There 
is  ground  for  hoping  that  in  time  our  rising  génération  will  fal 
into  the  European  custom  of  attending  public  lectures  delivereci 
gratuitously.  I  may  remark  that  no  better  use  could  be  made,  ir 
this  climaîe,  of  the  long  wiiiter  evenings.  The  pupils  drew  up 
reports  of  the  above  lectures,  and  the  be?^  of  them  bave  appeared 
in  the  Journal  de  l'Instruction  Publique.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Desma- 
zures,  who,  without  olher  connexion  wilh  the  Normal  School  than 
that  supplied  by  his  love  for  learning  airl  the  inlerest  which  he 
feels  in  the  institution,  has  kindly  assumed,  during  two  years,  the 
office  of  delivering  lectures  on  General  History,  is  entitled  lo  the 
warmest  thanks,  notonlyofthe  Government,  but  also  of  ail  who 
bave  benefited  by  the  lessons  which  he  has  with  equal  ability  and 
generosity  given  them. 

The  tables  contained  in  the  Report  of  Mr.  Verreau,  Ihe  Head 
Master,  shew  that  the  pupil-teachers  bave  devoted  much  of  their 
time  to  Ihe  Model  School.  In  that  department  they  hâve  made 
great  progess  in  the  leaching  of  analytical  reading,  geography, 
arithmetic,  and  the  art  of  delivering  lectures  on  familiar  subjecls 
(object  lessons.) 


An  addition  has  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  the 
Muséum  of  the  Institution  of  a  collection  of  Canadien  birds,  con- 
sisting  of  160  individuals,  the  greater  paît  of  which  were  acquired 
for  half  their  value  from  Mr.  Inspecter  Germain,  who  had  himself 
collected  them.  Some  of  the  pupils  hâve  iearned  the  art  of  preser- 
ving  snbjects  of  Natural  History,  which  will  be  a  means  of  grad- 
ually  increasing  the  several  collections  now  in  the  Muséum  at 
small  expense,  and  an  advantage-to  the  pupils  themselves.  The 
educational  institutions  in  this  country,  which  are  hitherto  un- 
provided  with  Muséums  might  thus,'as  1  hâve  observed  in  a 
former  report,  form  collections  of  Natural  History,  and  at  the  same 
time  inspire  their  pupils  with  a  taste  for  the  science  itself. 

At  the  McGill  School,  the  year  is  divided  into  two  terms.  In  the 
first  term  of  the  past  year  there  were  83  pupils  ;  in  the  second,  77. 
Several  left  during  the  first.  The  whole  number  attending  the 
school  vvithin  the  year  is  83,  as  before  observed. 

In  this,  as  in  the  Laval  School,  steps  hâve  been  laken  to  qualily 
some  of  the  pupils  lo  reçoive  an  academical  diploma,  such  teaching 
being  supplemenlary  to,  or  in  excess  of  the  regular  programme  of 
study,  and  lo  be  considered  as  expérimental.  The  applications 
made  for  leachers  holding  such  diplomas  induced  me  to  authorize 
Ihe  trial,  but  the  studies  will  be  altogether  optional. 

I  attended  the  public  exercises  and  examinations  of  ihe  McGill 
School,  and  visited  it  during  ihe  year,  and  I  am  bound  to  express 
my  approbalion  of  the  ptogress  made  in  the  several  branches 
taught,  particularly  in  the  artof  giving  lessons  on  familiar  subjecfs 
(object  lessons,)  in  literary  composition,  arithmetic,  and  the  various 
natural  sciences.  The  success  which  has  attended  Ihe  labors  of 
Professer  Fronteau  in  teaching  the  French  language,  is  very  satis- 
factory,  particularly  if  we  consider  the  short  time  allowed  for  that 
stiidy  in  the  programme.  The  Head  Master,  and  Professors 
Hicks  and  Robins,  dévote  their  énergies,  whh  the  most  praise- 
worthy zeal,  to  the  teaching  of  the  several  branches  of  their 
department. 

Within  the  last  year  an  Infant  School  has  also  been  added  lo  the 
Model  School,  with  excellent  success,  and,  as  the  females  form  a 
large  majority  among  the  pupil-teachers,  this  addition  to  the  plan 
of  the  school  will  no  doubt  prove  a  means  of  rapidly  introducing 
supeiior  modes  of  teaching  the  very  young  in  ail  the  schools  in 
which  they  are  employed. 

The  Laval  School,  which  I  frequently  visited,  with  great  satis- 
faction at  the  success  altained,  not  only  at  the  public  e.xaminations, 
but  also  during  the  class  lessons,  seemed  to  realize  ail  that  the 
most  sanguine  can  look  for  in  such  an  institution.  Both  the  laie 
Head  Master  and  his  successor  hâve  been  earnest  in  their  exer- 
tions,  and  il  is  worthy  of  remaik  ihàt  ail  the  pupils  who  hâve  at- 
tended the  classes  hâve  been  conspicuous  for  their  assiduity,  while 
some  bave  ilisplayed  talents  and  ability  of  a  superior  order.  They 
appeared  to  possess  a  solid  and  practical  knowledge  of  Fieiich 
Grammar,  the  pronunciation  of  that  language  and  ifs  elocution 
being,  moreover,  objects  ofparticular  attention,  and  the  perfection 
attained  therein  very  great.  The  art  of  teaching  Geography,  and 
the  delineation  of  iVlaps  on  the  Black-board  are  also  pursued  with 
much  success.  I  make  mention  of  some  few  of  the  branches  only 
which  particularly  struck  me,  but  it  is  fît  to  remark,  ihat  ail  who 
visiled  the  school  with  me  were  astonished,  as  indeed  I  was,  at 
the  resulls  which  they  beheld.  The  Ursuline  Ladies  who  bave 
charge  of  the  boarding  establishment  of  the  female  pupil-teachers, 
and  who  take  part  in  the  teaching,  are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  Government  and  the  public  in  gênerai;  the  good  hehaviour 
of  the  pupils  and  their  progressin  the  study  of  the  Eglish  lan- 
guage as  well  as  in  other  branches  entrusted  to  those  Révérend 
Ladies  deserve  great  praise. 

The  two  Model  Schools  atlached  to  the  Laval  School  bave 
received  a  large  share  of  the  atlention  of  the  Principal  during  the 
year,  and  he  has  efFected  several  important  improvements  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  in  both. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  Model  Schools  attached  to 
the  three  institutions  is  669  :  that  is  to  say,  in  the  three  divisions 
of  the  Model  School  belonging  to  the  McGill  School,  three 
hundred  ;  in  the  Maie  Model  School  depending  on  the  Laval 
Normal  Schtwl,  one  hundred  and  ten  ;  in  the  Female  School,  one 
hundred  and  seventj'-five  ;  fînally,  in  the  Model  School  belonging 
to  the  Jacques  Cartier  Normal  School,  eighly-four.  Thèse  numbers, 
added  to  the  219  pupil-teachers,  make  a  total  ol  88S  pupils  who 
hâve  received  insti-uotion  in  the  course  of  the  year  in  Ihe  Normal 
Schools.  The  wliole  amount  expended  by  thèse  institutions  within 
Ihe  year  has  been  $36,810,  of  which  sum  $9,431  proceeded  from 
fées  paid  by  the  pupils. 

While  the  Normal  Schools  are  thus  preparing  teachers,  the 
department   hâve   aimed  at    improving   the   condition    of    those 
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en-^at^ed  in  teaching,  omitting  no  opportunity  of  elevating  the 
honorable  office  which  thejr  fili  in  public  opinion,  and  of  encour-  : 
aging  them  to  persévère  in  their  worl;,  selling  at  nouglit  the  j 
sfron'g  temptations  which  beset  them  and  alkire  Iliem  toother  ; 
pursuils.  We  hâve  seen  that  the  Professera'  rliairs  m  the  Normal  ■ 
.  Schools  hâve  been  given  for  the  most  part  lo  leacliers  of  some 
standing,  and  that  nine  of  our  best  teachers  hâve  received  that  | 
honorable  and  lucrative  promotion  —  lucrative,  comparatively 
speaking,  although  the  rémunération  paid  to  the  professors  in  our 
Normal  Schoois  is  still  far  from  what  it  should  be,  considering  the 
importance  of  their  office  and  the  arduous  nature  of  theii  occu- 
pation. 

CTo  be  conliiiued.)  , 


Décision  by  «lie  Court  of  Appeal,  Dec.  Term. 

Adams  et    al.,  Appellant,  rs.  the    School   Commission  ers    of 
THE  School  MtiNiciPALiTV  of  Barnstox,  Respondent. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  a  sum  of  money,  beinsrthe  balance 
due  for  the  érection  of  a  Model  School  at  Barnslon.  The  Plaintiiïs 
were  the  assignées  of  the  debt  from  the  builders,  ar.d  the  Défen- 
dants the  School  Commissioiiers.  The  Commissioners  who  had 
authorized  the  work,  had  admitled  iheir  liability.  The  set  which 
came  after  thèse  also  admitted  liability,  and  even  gave  a  bond  aiid 
mortgage  on  the  property  of  the  School  Commissioners  for  it» 
payment.  The  debt,  however,  was  now  repudiated  hy  ihe  Défen- 
dants, on  the  ground  that  their  predecessois  had  e.\ceeded  their 
power  in  contractiug  tlie  debt,  inasmucl;  as  tliattlie  School-house 
cost  £-250,  while  the  law  limited  the  amount,  which  might  be 
expended  in  that  manner  to  £150.  The  Court  below  had  dis- 
missed  the  action,  aud  the  appeal  was  by  the  Plaintifi'';. 

His  Honour  Mr.  Justice  Mondelet  now  >n:  '  :'  -*  ■'  r--p  of 
the  Plaiutiffsmigbt  seem  to  be  susiained  by  ;:  :;ch 

permitted  a  spécial  assessment  to  meet  jiuli;i';  .  jol 

Commissioners,  or  "  légal  debts  admitted  by    1  ty-" 

Now,  it  might  appear  at  first  sight  that  this  law  aulhorized  the 
payment  of  the  debt,  at  présent  in  discussion,  and  which  had 
been  admitted  to  be  due  by  those  who  foraierly  coustituted  the 
Corporation.  But  upon  considering  the  whole  subject  moreatten- 
tively,  it  would  be  found  that  though  the  wordsofthe  law  were 
gênerai,  authorizing  the  payment  of  ail  lawful  debts  admitted  by 
the  Corporation  of  School  Commissioners,  yet  that  this  debt,  hav- 
ing  been  contracted  for  an  amount  in  e.xcess  of  the  £'loOpermilted 
by  the  law,  was  not  lawful,  but  unlawful— that,  therefore,  the 
Municipality  had  no  power  to  contract  it,  and  as  little  power  to 
ratify  what  was  bad  from  the  beginning.  Thejudgement  below 
must  be  contirmed. 
MEREDITH  J.— 

The  principle  of  this  judgmeut  is  that  Ihe  responsibility  of  cor- 
porations is  measured  by  their  powers.  That  is  incontroverlible. 
The  question  then  is  simply  if  the  Corporation  had  power  lo  make 
this  contract.  The  rule  is  that  a  corporation  has  no  power  not 
specifically  given  to  it,  or  absolutely  necessary  for  ils  performance 
of  the  duties  required  of  it.  Now  the  School  Commissioners  were 
authorized  by  the  act  to  do  whatever  was  required  for  building  or 
repair  of  Model  School  houses,  provided  that  no  rate  should  be 
levied  for  building  a  Superior  or  Model  School  house,  of  which 
the  amount  should  exceed£150.  As  the  Commissioners  therefore, 
could  not  obtain  this  money  directly  by  levying  a  rate  they  could 
not  do  it  indirectly  by  contracting  a  debt,— otherwise  the  protec- 
tion given  by  the  Législature  to  the  rate  payers  would  be  defeated. 
It  had  been  said  that  the  Commissioners  might  hâve  funds  at 
their  disposai  irrespective  of  the  assessments.  They  might  ;  but 
the  Court  had  no  évidence  that  they  had  and  could  not  présume  it 
as  it  was  not  proved. 
AYLWIN  J.— 

There  was  a  fatal  defect  in  the  déclaration.  It  was  brought  on 
what  was  called  a  bond,  by  which  after  declaring  that  the  Com- 
inissioners  were  iudebted  the  property  belori:ring  to  the  Corpora- 
tion of  School  Commissioners  was  mortgaged  for  the  debt.  But 
the  law  expressly  prohibited  aliénation  of  the  property  of  School 
Commissioners.  It  was  well  that  a  judgmeut  of  this  kind  had 
been  obtained.  Otherwise  men  would  suppose  that  they  had  only 
lo  get  into  office  in  order  to  bind  their  fellow-oitizens,  and  even 
mortgage  and  sell  their  properties.  It  was  not  because  a  muni- 
cipahty  might  tliink  an  Ivory  Palace  required  bv  the  cause  of 
éducation,  that  the  people  should  be  taxed  for  it.  judgment  be- 
low confirraed.— (Montréal  Herald.) 
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EDCCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

—  We  learn  from  the  British  American  Journal,  edited  liy  Dr.  Hall, 
that  at  the  last  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the  Collège  of 
Phvsicians  and  Surgeons  for  Lower  Canada,  it  was  resolved  that 
médical  students  should  no  longer  be  admitted  to  examination,  unless 
they  can  show  that  they  hâve  followed  a  course  of  lectures  on  Botany 
as  l'iescribed  by  law. 

•  The  habit  of  smoking  had  become  so  inveterate  among  the  pupils 
of  the  French  collèges  that  some  of  the  younger  boys,  fays  the  Connoa, 
could  smoke  from  six  to  ten  cigars  in  a  day.  The  fatal  influence  of  ■ 
nicotine  manifested  itself  in  some  by  a  stuuted  physical  growth  and 
weakened  intellects.  A  ciicular  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  was 
issued,  directing  attention  to  this  lamentable  abuse. 

E.xAMiNATiON. — On  Thursd.iy,  19th  December.  the  pupilg  attending 
the  schools  controUed  by  ihe  Montréal  School  Commissioners  passed 
vety  creditable  esaminations,  at  which  the  City  Council  was  represen- 
ted  by  its  committee.  AU  présent  were  well  satisfied  with  the  proficiency 
of  the  scholars,  and  tbe  manner  in  which  the  money  had  been  spent. 

—  A  public  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  Panet  Street  Protestant 
School  took  place  on  tbe  13  instant.  Prizes  were  distributed  by  ihe 
Hon.  P.  J.  0.  Chauveau,  Supermtendent  of  Education,  in  the  présence  of 
his  Worship  the  Mayor  and  the  Spécial  School  Committee  of  the  City 
Council,  tlie  Board  of  Examiners,  Principal  Dawson,and  ofthe  parents 
and  friends  of  the  pupils. 

Collegiate  School— Présentation.— On  Saturday,  lhe  21st.  Ihe  pu- 
pils at  this,  School,  before  the  holidays,  presented  their  master,  Princi- 
pal Charles  Niçois,  wilh  an  élégant  îce  Pitcher  and  Silver  Goblet,  as  a 
maik  of  their  appréciation  of  bis  unwearied  efforts  in  labouring  for  their 
educational  adrancement.  The  AddresSj  on  présentation  of  the  testi- 
monial was  read  by  the  Junior  Moniteur,  Mr.  John  Little,  and  the  tes- 
timonial itself  was  presented  by  the  Senior  Monitor,  Mr.  Jas.  Warner. 
Tbe  Vice-Principal  Alfred  Walsh,  Est}.,  was  also  ju-esented  with  a  hand- 
some  paper  knife  .and  silver  pencil  case,  accomp.inied  with  a  suitable 
address,  for  his  kiudness  and  attention  to  the  pupils  in  Lower  School. — 
Montréal  Herald. 

—  n;s  Royal  Highness  lhe  Prince  Consort,  Chancelier  of  the  TTniver- 
sity  of  Cambridge,  beingpleased  togive  annually  a  gold  medal  fer  the 
encouragement  of  English  poetry,  the  Vice  Chancellorgives  notice  that 
the  prize  will  be  given  this  year  to  such  résident  undergraduate  as  shall 
compose  the  best  poem  on  "The  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  Tomb  of  Was- 
hington-" N.  B. — The  exercises  areto  be  sent  in  to  the  Vice  Chancelier 
on  or  before  March  1,  18G1  and  are  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  Unes  in 
length. 

LITERARV    INTELLIGENCE. 

—  Ata  récent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London,  its  Chair- 
man,  -tbe  celebrated  Professer  Owen,  said:  "  His  Royal  Highness 
(Prince  Alfred)  had  promoted  the  purpose  of  science  hy  collecting  some 
of  the  most  perfect  fossil  remains  of  South  Africa  which  had  ever 
reached  Enghmd,  and  thèse  lie  had  sent  to  him  accompanied  by  a  note 
characteristic  of  His  Royal  Highness's  intelligence  and  uibanity.'" 

—  We  notice  by  English  papers  the  death  of  the  Revd.  Dr.  Groly, 
author  of  the  Court  of  George  IV.,  Salathiel,  Marston,  &c.  Ile  rtied 
suddenly  of  disease  of  the  beart. 

—  Another  distinguished  writer  died  during  the  month  —  Baron 
Bunsen,  long  Prussian  Minister  in  England. 

—  Mr.  Petitclair,  author  of  several  Canadian  petit  comédies,  which 
lack  neither  spirit  nor  originality,  died  some  tiœe  ago.  Several  poetical 
essays  republished  by  Ifr.  Huston  in  his  Répertoire  Kational,  are  from 
his  pcn.  His  death  was  foUowed  by  that  of  .another  Canadian  Essayist 
— Mr.  Myrand.  author  of  au  historical  sketch  on  the  subject  of  public 
instruction  in  Canada,  noticed  in  our  Journah  at  the  time  of  its  appear- 
ance.  Mr.  Myrand  was  Chief  ïranslator  to  the  Législative  Assembly, 
a  situation  which  he  filled  with  distinguished  ability.  He  died  aged  42 
years,  after  a  protracted  and  ses-ere  illness,  brought  on  by  excess  of 
labor.  His  many  esteemable  qualifies  will  ever  be  fondly  remembered 
by  his  friends. 

—  The  Montréal  Historical  Society  has  purchased  the  library  and  very 
valnable  coUcctiou  of  M.  S,  S.  le"ft  by  the  late  M.  le  Commandeur 
J.  Viger. 

—  Mr.  Gilmary  Shea,  of  New-York,  one  of  the  corrcspondiug  members 
of  the  above  society  mentioued  in  our  last  numbcr,  is  said  to  be  engaged 
in  superintending  the  réimpression  of  a  séries  of  old  French  works  ou 
America.    For  this  purpose  a  font  of  types  has  been  cast  so  as  to  secure 
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exact  fac-similés  of  the  old  éditions.  Among  Uie  works  thiis  republisbed    tain.    His  Miaistry  was  necessarily  a  coal 


arc  thèse  :  ta  Vie  du  Père  Chaumonot,  and  La  Relation  du  Père  Dablo; 
The  latter  is  not  to  be  foimd  in  the  Relations  published  by  order  &f  the 
Government  of  Canada.  Mr.  Shea  is  Editor  of  the  New  York  Htstoncat 
Magazine,  and  well  known  by  his  Works  and  publications,  among  which 
are,  the  History  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Ilistory  of  the 
Catholic  Missionaries  among  the  Indians  of  the  United  States  ;  the 
History  of  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  schools,  &c.,  &c. 

MISCELLASEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

— The  telegram  of  the  new.s  of  the  Canada  in  our  last  impression  con- 
taintd  theannouncement  of  the  death  ofthe  Earl  of  Aberdecn,  K.G., 
K.T.,  P.C.,  F.B.S.  We  hâve  not  yet  received  any  particulars  ofthis 
event  by  mail,  but  possibly  we  may  do  so  to-day.  The  passing  away 
from  thïs  mortal  scène  of  a  statesman  so  old  and  so  eminent  as  he  Ihat 
bas  gone,  calls  for  soraenotice  from  a  public  journalist  even  in  this 
distant  dependency — for  the  recalling  of  a  few  brief  facis  concerning 
him  which  hare  long  been  of  public  record.  He  wasborn  in  London  on 
January  28th,  1T84,  and  was  eonsequently  nearly  T7  years  old  when  he 
died.  Great  political  events,  the  greatest  in  the  modem  history  of 
Kurope,  took  place  within  thèse  11  years,  in  which  the  decea.?od  states- 
^an  was  sometbing  more  than  an  interestcd  spectator.  From  any  of 
the  hand-books  or  companions  to  the  House  of  Lonis  we  may  learn, 
that  the  Right  Hon.  George  Hamilton  Gordon,  the  4lli  Karl  .of'Abor- 
deen,  was  the  oldest  of  si.t  sons  ofthe  late  George  Lord  HaJdo.  Ho  re- 
ceived his  early  éducation  at  Harrow,  where  he  was  a  schoolboy  with 
Lord  Palmerston,  the  Earl  of  Ripon,  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Byron. 
In  18Q2±e  succeeded'to  the  Scottish  peerage,  on  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father  Ihe  third  Earl.  He  graduatei'as  M.A.  at  Cambridge  in  1804. 
After  spending  a  couple  of  years  in  a  tour  in  France,  Italy  and  Ger- 
many,  going  as  far  as  the  Levant,  he  was  elected-  one  of  the  Représent- 
ative peers  for  Scotland  in  180S.  He  was  re-elected  in  1807,  and  again 
in  1812.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotientiary  at  Vienna.  He  soon  after  joined  the  AUicd 
armies  and  accompanied  Francis  II.  throughout  the  campaign  which 
ied  to  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814,  of  which  as  Plenipotientiary  he -mis 
one  of  tbe  signèrs.  In  the  same  year  he  was  created  a  lîritish  Pcer 
being  gazetted  Viscount  Gordon  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  twicQ  œarried  ; 
firstto  the  daughter  of  Abercorn  ;  second  to  the  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
John  Douglass-  He  was  the  autlior  of  a  work  on  Greciau  architecture, 
which  he  published  in  1822.  He  was  al.^o  one  ofthe  original  contribu- 
tors  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to  whom  Byron  applied  the  line, 
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—  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Alfred  bas  left  the  Euryalus  bQ,  to 
cnable  him  io  obtai'u  expérience  in  the  navigation  of  a  larger  ship,  and 
he  joins  the  i'^  Oeorgrc  90,  in  January,  when,  having  visited  Africa  in 
tbe  frigalc  he  will  bave  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  western  continent, 
his  ncw  trip  being  to  tjie  "West  Indies  and  North  America.  Some  ofthe 
other  midshipmen  of  the  Euryalus  will  be  transferred  with  His  Royal 
Highness  to  the  St.  George. 
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—  The  Order  of  th^ûjrter  was  conferred  on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
by  Her  Majest.y  the  V^S^,  at  Windsor  Caslle,  December  17. 
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In  1828  he  became  a  nîember  of  tbe  Administration  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  aud  in  a  few 
months  afterwards  became  Sccrctary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  which 
office  he  held  until  the  breaking  up  ofthe  Ministry  in  1830.  ■'  In  the 
course  of  his  first  administration  of  the  foreign  affairs  ofthe  country," 
remarks  a  writer,  "  he  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  to  the  test  his 
principal  of  non  intervention,— the  fiank  and  uureserved  récognition  of 
the  de  facto  sovereign  of  each  country,  without  référence  to  his  abstract 
right  ând  title."  Tbus  Lord  Aberd.-cn  was  the  foreniost  of  those  who 
induced  tlie  British  Government  tijrecognize  the  newly  ehosen"King 
of  Ihe  French."  He  gare  a  frank  and  corduil  support  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  acts;  also  to  the  act  for  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion. A  writer  holds  that  his  opinions  on  this  measurc  modified  the  sen- 
timents ofthe  Duke  of  Wellington.  After  the  fall  of  the  Wellington 
Administration  Lord  Aberdeen  was  succeeded  at  the  Foreign  Office  by 
Lord  Palmerston  In  opposition  the  retired  Minister  bitterly  assailed 
the  policy  of  foreign  intervention  of  his  successor.  In  1834  Lord  Aber- 
deen became  Colonial  Secretary  in  the  Tory  Government  formed  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  taking  the  Foreign  Department. 
From  this  time  to  his  death  he  became  a  steady  Peelite,  and  as  such  ho 
is  at  the  présent  day,  popularly  the  best  known.  The  iidelity  with 
which  a  little  knot  of  able  politicians  attached  themselves  to  their  lea- 
der Peel  throiigh  ail  fortunes,  is  a  fact  which  is  worthy  of  particular 
notice  in  the  history  of  political  parties  in  Britain.  In  1835  the  Peel 
ministy  broke  up  and  Lord  Aberdeen  was  again  in  opposition  to  Lord 
Palmerston  in  the  Foreign  Ofiice,  whose  policy  of  intervention  he  assail- 
led  on  precisely  the  same  gronnds  as  before.  In  1841  Sir  Robert  Pèel 
again  came  into  power,  and  gave  Lord  Aberdeen  the  Foreign  Office, 
which  he  held  till  the  fall  of  the  ministry  in  1846,  after  the  passing  of 
the  Corn  Law  measure,  which  killed  the  Ministry,  broke  up  the  Conser- 
valive  party,  which  so  deeply  affected  the  fortunes  ofthe  country,  aud 
the  end  of  the  conséquences  of  which  on  tlie  destinies  ofthe  em|iire  we 
bave  not  seen.  Again  ifl.  opposition.  Lord  Aberdeen  resumed  his  old 
hostility  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  in  1850  took  very  strong  ground  on- 
the  Greek  question,  which  created  inuch  agitation,  and  at  one  time 
seemed  to.  threaten  war.  After  the  untimely  dcalli  of  his  old  leader, 
Peel,  Lord  Aberdeen  became  the  acknowledged  bead  of  the  Peeliie  par- 
ty— perbaps:party  is  too  strong  a  term  to  appSy  to  this  little  band  of 
men  of  brijliant  àbilities.  Lord  Aberdeen  remained  in  opposition  to  the 
Russell  and  Derby  Administrations  which  succeeded  that  of  Peel.  In 
1852  the  Queen  sent  for  him,  and  he  succeeded  in  formiug  a  Ministry 
which  lasted  till  1855.  Thus  during  thèse  three  years,  for  the  first  and 
last  time  in  bis  long  political  carecr,  he  became  Premier  of  Great  Bri- 


—  The  jiress  employed  in  printing  this  Journal 
l'instnirtion  Publiijue  is  now,  and  bas  been  for  som 
means  of  an  Ericson  Engine.  We  translate  from  c 
for  December,  just  issued,  the  foUowing  extract  : — 


"  We  already  noticed,  in  our  last  number,  the  Ericson  Engine  used 
in  Mr.  Eusèbe  SenécaVs  establishment.  Our  readsrs  will  forgive  us  if 
we  again  speak  ofit.  But  it  seems  to  us  th.at  this  engine,  so  simple 
and  so  ingenious,  is  destined  to  work  a  complète  révolution  in  mechan- 
ical  science  by  its  safety,  the  saving  eti'ected  and  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  managed.  Mr.  Senécal  tells  us  that  the  beating  of  this  machine, 
with  a  cyliuder  of  18  inch  diameter,  will  require  70  Ibs.  of  coal  per  diem, 
costing  about  25  cents.  This  is  a  great  saving,  when  we  compare  the 
quantity  of  fuel  consnmed  by  a  steam  engine.  It  is  of  about  three 
horse-p'ower,  but  some  are  made  of  greater  strength.  However,  it  apj;ears 
that  where  a  very  high  power  is  required,  thèse  engines  cannot  be  em- 
ployed advaiitageously  ;  still  perhaps  with  the  improvements  constantly 
introduced,  they  may  tiltimatcly  replace  steam-motors. 

"  Ericson  devoted  tbirty  years  of  his  life  to  the  realization  of  the  idea 
he  had  conceived.  In  making  his  esperiments  he  built  engines  of  ail 
sizes,  with  cylinders  from  G  inches  to  60  and  even  70  inches  in  diameter. 
i  he  cost  of  the  Ericson  çngine  is  doubtless  great,  but  the  increasing 
demand  will  tend  to  lowGr  this.  We  are  pleased  that  a  Canadian  bas 
introduced  this  ncw  motor  in  Montréal.  Certainly  this  is  progress.'' — 
L'Ordre. 


Tlic  lerini  of  suI).^(nnuon  Io  Ihe  '^Journal  de  l'Instruction  Publique,"  edited  by  Ihe 
.Suncrialeudcnl  i.."  lidiuatioa and  M.  Jos.  Lcnoir,  will  be  Fivg  smLLSGs  peraïuium.  and 
10  ihe  •■  I.ower  CaiKula  Journal  of  Educaiion."  ediicd  by  the  Supennieudent  of  Educa- 
tion and  Mr.  1. 1.  Phclaii,  also  fivk  siiillngs  per  aimum. 
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